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NEW  UNIVERSAL  BIOGRAPHY. 
PERIOD  XXXL 

[Cent.  XVI.} 
RBMARKABLE  FACTS,  EVENTS,  AND  DISCOVERIKS, 


A.D. 

1600  M MimiraMi  dWidos  tbe  eBipive  of  Goraany  into  six  circlet.    Bra«U 

discovered  by  the  Portnf?nese.    Florida  discovered  by  Jotin  Ctik 

hot,  an  Eogliahtnan.    Paintinjp  in  cbiaro  obscoro  discovared« 
1607  Tbe  Portugaese  discover  Madagascar, 
1512  Maximilian  adds  four  more  circles  to  tbe  German  empire. 
UI3  The  battle  of  Flodden,  in  wbioh  James  IV.,  king  of  Seotlund,  if 

killed,  with  the  flower  of  his  nobility. 
1615  Tbe  first  Polyglot  Bible  printed  at  Alcala.    Navarre  annexed  to 

Castile  by  Ferdinand. 
1516  Aigiers  seized  by  Barbarossa. 

1617  Martin  Luther  began  the  HefomAtion.    Egypt  conqaered,  and  the 

kingdom  of  the  Mamelukes  overthrown  by  the  Turks. 

1618  New  Spain,  and  tbe  Straits  of  Magellan  discovered. 

1621  Henry  YIII.,  for  his  writings  in  favour  of  Popery,  receives  the;  title 

4»f  Defender  of  the  Faith  from  his  holiness. 
1632  Ehodes  taken  by  the  Turks.    The  first  voyage  round  the  worldper* 

formed  by  a  shi|i  of  Magellan's  squadron. 
1626  Tbe  inquisition  established  in  Portugal.    Lntheranism  established 

in  Germany. 
10X7  Rome  taken  and  plnadered  by  the  imperial  army. 
152d  Popery  abolished  in  Sweden. 

1629  ,The  name  of  Protestant  takes  its  rise  from  the  reformed  prote^lijig 

against  the  church  of  lioaie,.at  the  diet  of  Spires  in  Germany. 

1630  Union  of  the  Protestants  at  Smaloald,  December  22d.    Sedretary 

of  State  Astablisbed  in  England. 
1632  TheCourtofSessioninstitutedinScotland. 
.16:)a  Insurrection  of  the  Aoabaptistsjn  Westp^alia^ 
*r5M'Th«r  Rerormation  takes  place  in  England,  under  Henry  Ttli.    8111: 
flfat  wdrn  by  the  mrgy.'  Barbarossa  -seised  ibw'  kingdom  (if 
Tnnis. 
163<^  The  ReformatioQ  introduced  into  Ireland.    The  Society  of  Jesua 

formed. 
1630  The  first  Bogliah  edition  of  the  Bible  aathofiied. 
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IMD  Tha  f  arialion  of  tlie  oomptM  discovered  by  SebeaUui  Cebot    So- 
ciety of  the  Jesaits  establiaiied,  September  87. 
1544  Good  lands  let  in  England  at  one  BbilHng  per  nere. 
1646  I1ie  cooneit  of  Trent  begins,  and  eontinnea  18  yearb 
1648  The  Reformation  gained  groand  in  Poland. 
1640  LordLienteoants  of  counties  instituted  in  England. 

1562  Books  of  geography  and  astronomy  destroyed  in  England,  as  being 

infected  with  cnagie.    The  book  of  ConHWNi  Piayer  ealablished 
in  England  by  act  of  Plufinmeat 

1563  Senretns,  a  French  physician,  first  broaches  the  oinmlatlon  of  the 

blbod. 

1564  A^tracan  conquered  by  the  IlaiBiaufl. 

1566  The  Russian  company  established  in  England, 

1568  Queen  Elisabeth  begins  her  reign. 

156(1  The  Reformation  in  tfcoOadd  coin|>letM  by  John  Knox. 

1561  Livonia  ceded  to  Poland. 

1666  Revolt  of  the  Low  Countries,    llalta  attacked  by  the  Turks. 

1566  The  39  articles  Of  the  eharch'of  Eaghnd  ettabUshed.  Lord  Damley 

murdered. 
1568  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  inprisoned  in  England.    Liberty  of  exercis* 

ing  the  refarmed  teligton  gravted  to  the  Low  Coontijea. 
1571  The  island  of  Cypnia  Uken  by  the  Turks.    They  are  defeated  at 

Lepanto. 
1573  The  dreadful  massacred  Piutestantsat  Paris. 
1576  The  exercise  of  the  Protestant  religion  authorised  in  Fiance.   Tint 

toleration  followed  by  a  civil  wir. 
)I578  The  first  treatv  of  alliance  betlvten  Bn^llM  imdtheBtitMi'^ftenefiJ, 

Janaafy  7tb. 
15^9  ¥hbt>dtch  shake  bffiHe  Spanish  yoke,  and  IberepiiVlie  (If  Hollsnd 

.  l>egins.    English  East  India  company  ineorporatefi.   Tuitey 

tompany  incorporated. 
llMO  Sir  Tranciv  Drake  returns  firom  Us  voyage  romid  Hie  worid.   Pih 

rochial  registers  first  appointed  In  Engfand.    Hie  Idngdom  of 

Portugal  seised  by  Philip  IL  of  Spain. 
1588  Pope  Gregory  XIII.  introduces  the  new  s^!e  in  Italy. 
|58f  Mary,  queen  of  Soots  beheaded  by  order  of  EHntbeth^  after  IS  years 

irapriflonment.  ,    I 

1588  The  Spanish  armada  deAtfoyed  Irv  JMkt  and  other  English  admi* 

rals.    Paper  first  made  in  England,  at  I>e|ltford.    IHiellflig  with  | 
small  swords  introduced  into  England. 

1589  HenryofBonrbon,kingofNa:vaniB/sncteedsChtutalX.6fFrsne^ 

1590  Band  of  Pensioners  iiistltnted  in  England.    Tdescopea  invented  bf 

Jansen,  a  spectacle  maker  in  Germany. 

1591  THnitycollege,  Dnblhi^  founded. 
1594  The  Jesuits  expelled  from  France. 

]i98  The  edict  of  Nantes  paswd  1^  Henty  IT.  tf  F^anee,  tbleAtii^  m* 
Protestaata. 

Tn  pvnnediiig  tdbk  vriU  inflrfto  -  Ab  Mate  4rf  "dm '1^^ 
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GOVBRf^MENT. 

TURKS,  PERSUN2^.  ^ 

DRAGUT9  ^fMbprn  of  obscure  parents  at  a  village  of  N^« 
toBa,  opposite  the  isle  of  Rhodes.  At  an  early  age  he  showed 
an  attacnment  to  the  business  of  warfare^  and  entered  when  h0 
was  onl^*I2  y^ars  of  age  unider  an  officer  of  artillery  in  the 
grand  signior's  gaHey.  Here  he  became  expert  in  all  the  busi> 
ness  connected  ^ith  his  station,  and  was  enaoled  from  his  gains 
to  saTe  as  much  money  as  would  purchase  a  galley  of  his  own, 
with  which  h«  pif  d^  several  f uccessful  cruises.  The  skill  arid 
prowfsss  which  he  ^exhibited  on'  every  occa^on  of  difficulty 
and  danjg^r  obtained  for  him  th^e  patronage  of  Barbarossi^ 
the  ^miral  9f  4ie  Turkish  il^et^  who  in  a"  short  'time  raised 
him  to  th^  command  ojT  a  SGuadfon  of  twelve  g^eys. 
With  this  force  he  did  incredible  mischief  on  the' coasts 'of 
Italyj  and  the  neighbouring  inlands,  till  he  was  attacked  by 
Giannetino  Doria  in'  1548.*  Tip  him  Dra^t  was  forced  to 
vur^esider  prisoner.  Offers  to '  a  great '  amount  M^ere '  maae 
^  B  ramom,  which  were  refused;  iuid  'Dragut  'suffered'  k 
most  ri^gon>ii9  confinement  for  four  years,  when  he  was  deB* 
ver^  to  rl*  Bfur^arossa,  who  reinstated  liim  in  liis  former  com- 
mand. Dnigut  now  looked  for  revenge;  he  renewed 'hti 
nsrages  frith  aufimiented  fury^  and  in  1552  his  good  fortune 
prevailed  over  tn^  celel^rat^d  Andrew  t^oria,  from  whopi  he 
took  Vvep^  ships,  sent  o|iit  io  oppose  him.'^  On  the  death  of 


Ida^ Ii^.wJbls  wouruTe^  in  the  heW'whic^  pr^y,^4  ^^^^  to^^. 
In  history  JDra^iitu  considered  rather  as  a  priv^^e  tha^'^a 

^^Sy^'i^^ifEK,  king  (^{  Fez  and  ^orocco>  ytts  dethroned 
by  hjs  nephW  Mahomety'but  lie^ait^ryar^    aef^ated  S^as- 

the  uaorner-    TKe  two  Afiican  monarchs  and  Sebastian  fell 
on  tbk  ^}^S  ^™' 

'  JSBLlM.  Il-f /gD^])£Sf  .p^  ^f  ?^^^'  succeeded  his  ^sd^^ 
ScJniaiiib '  W  t$^«    Wfi  F^  of  sacb'an  itidotent  dispofitibn, 

saatia^/ofsMt,  or  I/rqnka^;  the  acti)ons  of  l|is  reign  are 
thc^fe^J^  ;^eqr .1^  jgpn^rals.' '  JOf  these  ihe  prmcq^at  i(^ 
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the  capture  of  Cyprus,  then  belonging  to  the  Venetians,  which, 
after  a  vigorous  resvstance,  was  reduced  in  1571.  The  Eu- 
ropean powers,  however,  who  had  combined  for  his  relief, 
gained  in  the  same  year  the  famous  naval  battle  of  Lepanto, 
which  almost  ruined' the  Tiirlcish' marine.  Notwithstanding 
this  success,  the  Venetians  found  it  expedient  to  make  peace 
upon  unfavourable  terms  with  the  Turks' in  1574;  and  the 
Ottoman  affairs  were  for  the  most  part  prosperous  during'  the 
latter  years  of  Selim*s  reign.  Selim  died  oi  ah  apoplexy,  proDtibly 
occasioned  by  intemperance,  in  1574^,  at  the  age  of  fifty-tvro. 
He  is  represented  as  not  destitute  of  good  qualities,  and  espe- 
'cially  as  being  of  a  more  merciful  nature  than  most  of  his  pre- 
decessors. 

;     AMURATH,  or  MORAD  III.,  succeeded  his  father  sultan 
Selim  It.  in  1575,  commencing  his  reign  with  causing  his  five 
'brothers  to  be  strangled  in  his  presence.   His  reign  was  event- 
'ful  in  military  transactions,  but  as  he  took  no  part  in  them^  he 
/is  not  much  noticed  by  the  Turkish  historians.     Amurath  con- 
.  tributed  to  the  election  of  Stephen  Battori,  as  king  of  Poland ; 
and  this  circumstance  favoured  his  own  designs  against  Persia. 
The  invasion  of  this  empire  by  the  Turks  began  in  1578,  and 
>ftermuch  slaughter,  terminated  in  Amuratn's  possession  of 
[Tauris,  and  three  contiguous  provinces  of  Persia.     The  Krim 
'Tartars,  who  revolted  from  the  Turkish  dominion,  were  re- 
duced.    In.  1590,  Amurath  being  at  peace  with  the  other 
powers  declared  war  against  the  emperor  of  Germany,  which 
was  the  cause  of  much  devastation  and  bloodshed;  and  the 
Turks  triumphed  in  the  capture  of  the  important  town   of 
Ilaab,  in  Upper  Hungary.     jDuring  this  war,  Amurath  died. 
In  January,  1596,  at  the  age  of  52.     Christian  authors  repre- 
sent him  as  of  a  mild  disposition,  a  lover  of  justice,  zealous  in 
his  religion,  and  a  friend  to  temperance  and  order. 

ISHMAEL  II.,  sophy  of  Persia,  succeeded  Hames  in  1575. 
'  He  was  a  bloody  prince,  and  murdered  eight  of  his  brothers. 
He  was  poisoned  in  1579  by  his  sister,  out  of  zeal  for  the  Turk- 
ish religion,  Ishmael  being  of  a  sect  considered  heretical  by' the 
'other  Mahometans. 

SOCINIOS,  an  emperor  of  Abyssinia,  who  sent  an  embassy 
to  pope  Paul  v.,  and  for  some  time  established  the  Roman 
Catholic  religion  in  Abyssinia. 

SULTAN  AKBAR,  or  AKBER  SULTAN,  the  sixth  of 
the  descendants  of  Timur  Bek,  or  Tamerlane,  who  reigned  in 
.Hindoo^tan  under  the  appellation  of  the  Moguls,' was  norn  fm 
1542,  arid  succeeded  his  father  Hem'aiun  in  1556.  'He  .waa 
'proclaimed  emperor  at  Cabanor  in  the.pfovince  of  Lahore, 
Urid  assumed  the  title  of  Jibal  O'din,  q.  d.  the  aggrandizer  of 
religion.'  Having  overthroii^  the  Patans  and  taken. possession 
of  Delhi,  he  was  inaugurated  'in  that  city,  and  assumed  the 
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^eifnment  whicb  had  first  been^- administered  bybid  tutor^ 
oeyrieun  Khan.*  He  then  made  himself  master  of  the  str^^ng 
fortress^  of  Chttor,  after  a  severe  engagement  with  a  rebel  chief, 
and  ouetted  other  insurrections ;  and  having  obtained  an  in*- 
t^nrai  of  tranquillity,  he  made  a  pilgrimage  barefoot  to  Azrun^ 
at  the  distance  of  200  miles,  for  the  purpose  of  visiting  the 
tomb  of  Hail  Mondi,  and  of  obtaining  children  by  the  inter-  , 
cession  of  this  saint.  During  his  abode  at  Fettipur,  or  at  h^ 
return,  he  was  informed  of  a  rebellion  at  Puzerat,  which  Iias- 
tened  his  miLrch  to  this  province ;.  and  having  subdued  the 
rebels,  reduced  the  castle  of  Surat,  and  secured  the  province 
by  fortifying  Ahmedabad,  he  returned  to  Hindoostan.  In 
Hm  year  he  finished  the  castle  of  Agra  at  an  expense  of  two 
millions  five  hundred  thousand  rupees,  laid  out  one  million  and 
a'  half  on  the  walls  and  palace  of  Fettipur,  and  began  to 
erect  sumptuous  sepulchres  for  his  family  at  Scharderi  five 
miles  from  Agra.  At  this  tim^  he  directed  his.  views  to  the 
cotiiiuest  of  Ben»l,  and  having,  afler  a  long  siege,  taken  po.s'- 
session  of  Patan^  ne  became  master  of  the  whole  country.  His 
next  acquisitions  were  Kabul,  Kandahar,  Kashmir,  and  Sindi. 
Hating  united  these  countries  to  his  empire,  he  employed  a 
powerful  army  for  the  invasion  of  Dekan,  where,  notwithstand- 
mg  A  vigorous  resistance  o]i  the  part  of  the  queen  of  the  country, 
he  subdued  several  provinciesi  and  annexed  them  to  the  M offul 
emDire.  Whilst  Akbar  was  engi^ed  in  the  prosecution  of  3ie 
Deluui  event,  his  prosperity  was  interrupted  by  a  concurrence 
of  domestic  misfortunes.  He  was  deprived  of  two  of  his  sons, 
Tix.  Sultan  Morad,  in  1598,  and  Siutan  Danul,  in  1G01<,  by 
intemperance ;  and  his  son  Selim  took  the  advantage  of  hia 
absence,  by  seizing  his  treasures  and  marching  a  numerous 
army  against  Agra,  in  order  to  take  possession  of  his  father's 
throne.  Akbar,  as  soon  as  he  received  intelligence  of  his 
son  8  rebellion,  hastened  back  to  Agra,  and  having  made  inef* 
feetiial  overtures  of  accommodation,  in  enforcing  which  his 
vizier  Abul  Fazi  lost  his  life,  he  resolved  to  turn  his  arms 
against  Selim.  But  as  he  had  no  other  progeny,  he  once 
more  attempted  to  persuade  his  son  into  submission.  With 
this  view  he  employed  the  tutor  of  Selim  to  carry  a  letter  to 
hkB,  in  which  he  reproached  him  for  his  rebellion ;  but  at  the 
same  time  declared,  that,  as  he  was  his  only  son  and  heir, 
he  was  ready  to  receive  him  into  favour.  The  father's  letter, 
and  the  tutor^s  arguments,  produced  effect ;  Selim  returned  to 
Agra  and  submitted.  AJcbar  at  first  treated  him  with  aus- 
terity, but  at  length  pardoned  him,  though  he  still  retained 
suspicion  of  his  son's  fidelity.  The  emperor  did  not.Iong  sur- 
vive this  recondliation.  Being  incensed  against  Mirza,  who 
•governed  one  of  his  provinces,  he  resolved. to  remove  him  by 
poison ;  and  for'tUs  purpose  he  ordered  two  piUs  of  opium,  in 
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one  of  which  th^i^  wA  pditfon.  fiaVini^  beU  these  in  Ui 
hktki  for  some  tim&>  he  j^uve  ow  to  Mi»li,  and  by  miitaAs 
took  the  poisoned  one  himd^lf.  The  conseqtiehcei  notwidir* 
ittanding  the  use  of  remedied  As  sdon  Its  the  mistake  was  dUs- 
eovered^  was  fatal.  When  Sielim  paid  his  dying  ikther  a  vhiit, 
he  ppt  his  oWn  turban  on  the  prince^id  head,  and  gfrt  him  with 
his  father  Hemaiun's  sword ;  hut  oh  the  twetfth  day  after  hib 
had  taken  the  poison,  AkW  died,  in  1605^  at  theiige  of  n^ttgr^ 
three,  and  wiEis  buried  in  the  fiunfly  sepulchre  nea!r  Agm. 
Akba^  was  distinguished  by  his  conquests^  and  by  his  suc^A 
in  reducinff  almost  the  Whole  of  India  to  obcfdience.  He  t^rak 
also  one  of  the  few  sovereigns  entitled  to  the  appellation  both 
of  Great  and  Good,  and  the  only  oue  of  the  Manometui  racd, 
whose  mind  was  so  far  divested  of  thie  illiberal  prejudiced  ^ 
the  fanatical  religion  in  which  he  was  educated,  as  to  be 
capable  of  forming  a  plan  wdrthy  of  a  Monarch  who  loved  hii 
people,  and  was  soUcitous  to  render  them  happy.  Althongk 
he  was  not  attached  by  profession  to  any  form  of  religion  hiuih 
self,  he  was  not  a  persecutor  of  any.  He  1989  he  wrote  H 
lertter  to  the  king  of  Portugal,  preserved  by  Fraser,  and  eonr- 
taihing  Ah  avoWal  of  sentiments,  liberal  and  enlightened ;  ia 
^ich lie  desires  that  a  translatioft  of  the  (Christian  Scriptures  intb 
Arkbic  dr  iPc^rsikn  hiight  be  i»erit  him,  and  at  tile  same  time  It 
letoed  "perlson  to  ejtplain  the  Christism  i^ltgion.  One'G^O- 
liimo  Xavieir  waia  deputed,  and  With  thfe  View  learned  thel^i^. 
'isiilh  languafge ;  1)ut  the  gospels  which  Were  translated  into  this 
lafrgiiage,  and'iJteiHhted  to  the  Mogul  in  1602,  were  fio'iitter- 
hiixed  Avith  popish  Feg^iidSi  that  they  Were  not  likely  to  b^ 
veryiiifellitent^or  tb  prbduce  tthy  good  effect.  As  in  evefjr 
]^rovince.of  his  extensive  dominions,  the  Hindoos  formed  tlm 
'•gr^at  body  of  his  Subjects,  Akbdt  endeavoured  to  acquire  it 
|)erfect  khowledgie  bf  their  religion,  their  sciences,  their  laws^ 
aiid  their  institutions,  in  orddr  that  he  might  conduct  every 
Jiart  of  Tiis  ^verniheirt,  pu^cularly  the  adnnnisiiration  of  Jus- 
tice, in  a  manher  as  much  accommodated  as  possible  K> 
ihi^ir  dwn  idea's.  Iti  tbede  ^hi^rous  views  he  'Was  seconded 
by  Abul  Fasii,  a  minister  Whose  'understanding  was  not  less 
'ehlighfened  than  that' of  his  master.  By  tlieir  asmduous  l^e« 
'seWrcbes,  and  cbhstiltatioh  bf  learned  men,  ^siich  ihformatioh 
wa^  obtained  as'ehabled  this  vi^r  to  publisha  brief  compen- 
dium bf  Hindoo  jurisptudence  fin  the  Ayeen  -Akberg,  wni^ 
'  Aay  be  cbttsidered  ds '  the  firdt  'genidfte  cottMuni^tion  of  ^ 
-prin6iptes 'lb  persoite  bf  ^  ttiflferent  reHgioVi>  In  what  ^i- 
^M4«6n  thfe  mlfd  *gd^rAm*ttt  cif  Akbar  ^  lifeld  tty  ^Ihe.  Hill- 
dobs,  *we  Way  teirh»from  a  beaUtiftil  tetter fof'Jeitawattt  Stag, 
rajah  of  *  Jbud|)b*e,  tb  AVinlMpdbe,  his  fanatical  'and  ^fer- 
'sec^^ng  succe^or.  "  V^Mr-lfdysl  "ftficestoir,  Akbiiir,  vhoBe 
"thrbrie!  is  nc^  in  h^Ven,  -a^ddcied  <  the  iftuM  K>f 'this  ^tfi(m]^te 
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n^  tvitj  mi  ftni  s^eiifily,  for  Ae  tptee  of  fifty-two  ye«s%b 
pfCMr¥iB««rery  tribe  o£  men  iaeaMaQdlu^ppinesQ.  Wbethur 
they  W9K9  fiiBoirtn  of  Jotos^  or  of  Motei^  of  IHvid,  or  of 
Ulnhflicit ;  ivero  tho^  Brahniins,  were  tbey  of  tbo  aect  of 
DharkanWi  which  domes  the  eternity  of  water,  or  that  whick 
atcribea  tlie  existence  of  the  world  to  chance,  they  all  equally 
eaJQjfed  bis  coiintenancey  and  b  gratitude  for  the  i«discriiiiiiiatci 
protection  which  he  afforded  them,  they  distinguished  him  by 
the  appdUatioQ  of  Ju|^t  Ghrowi  guardian  of  mankind.  If  your 
Btqesly  flaees  any  faith  in  those  books  by  distinction  called 
^Yine,  you  will  there  be  instructed,  that  &od  is  the  God  of 
all  maiwind,  not  the  God  of  Mahometans  abne.  The  Pi^^a 
or  the  MusMdmaos  aie  ecjually  in  his  jweseisce.  DistinctioB  of 
ocAoDiB  aie  ofhis  acdinalKm.  It  is  he  who  gives  existence*  Iia  . 
▼our  lemplesw  to  his  name  the  voice  is  raiied  in  pvaver;  in  a 
houae  of  images,  where  the  bell  b  diaken,  stiU  he  is  the  olqeet 
of  adoiatioik  To  vilify  Ae  religion  and  customs  of  o^r  nmn^ 
is  to  oBt  at  npugfat  the  Almighty.  When  we  de&co  a  piclun^ 
we  natanDy  incttr  the  resentment  of  the  painter,  and  justly  aa 
the  poet  said,  mesume  not  to  arraign  or  to  scrutimze  die  va? 
iioua  woifca  of  Fewer  Divine/' 

BIBI  JAND,  q^ieen  of  Dekaq,  m  Hindooetan,  m  thia 
entuj,  wss  a  wise  and  able  ptinoess.  She  maintained 
her  domimons  in  peace  and  prosfMcrity,  and  repulsed  wids 
seeGeas  die  attacks  of  the  Moguls,  who  wished  to  aulyugate 
diem  to  their  emperor* 

MAHOMET  GALADIN,  emperor  ofthe  Moguls,  died  m 
1605.  He  gave  twice  a  day  audience  to  his  subjects,  and  was 
very  car^d  that  their  complaints  should  be  liiitened  to  and 

MAHOMET  nL,  emperor  of  the  Turks,  was  the  son  of 
Amnath  IIL  He  was  bom  about  1564,  and  succeeded  to  the 
diroBe  in  Jamiary  1596,  on  the  death,  of  his  father.  On  hia 
elevation  he  slauj^terod  nineteen  of  Us  brothers,  and  ten  of 
his  &ther's  wives  or  concubines  front  whom  offsprii^  miglU 
be  i^prehended.  Having  secured  his  throne  by  this  inhuman 
saonfioe,  and  appeased  a  mutiny  of  the  janizaries,  he  gave 
himadf  up  to  that  indolence  and  sensuality  which  are  the  usual 
vices  of  tne  Ottoman  princes,  little  regarding  the  affahrs  ofhis 
empire,  which  were  sddom  more  unprosperous  than  in  his 
reign-  The  emperor  Rodolph  II.,  formed  a  con^iracy  against 
the  TWka  with  the  princes  of  Trannrlvania,  Walachia,  and 
Moldavia,  and  made  several  sucoessnd  incursions  into  the 
Tmtidi  tnritmnes.  In  the  succeeding  years  many  bloody 
bsttles  were  iaa^bi,  mostly  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  Turk^ 
who  lost  the  ckj  of  Gran  and  the  lower  town  of  Buda,  widi 
iBsinr  important  fmrtresaes.  Mahomet  placed  himself  at  die 
iiead  of  niaannj,  widi  iriudi  he  marched  into  Hun^pry  and 
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took  some  places,  ilis  ctttiqp;  however^  ivttd'fottced  hf  tho- 
imperialists-;  and  he  escaped  a  total  defeat  okdy  through  tbe 
ayarice'  of  his  en^tiics,  wno  were  more  intent  on  Ae  bootj 
than  on  securfaig  the  victory.  A  rebellion  in  Asia'  inefOAsed 
the  disorders  of  the  Ottoman  empire,  which  at  length  rose  t6 
such  a  height,  that  the  Janizaries  mutinied,  and'  obliged  Ma* 
komet  to  sacrifice  some  of  his  officers,  and  banish  the  queen- 
ttiother  from  his  councils*  Discontents  still  prevailing  in  the 
capital,  a  conspiracy  was  formed  for  deposing  nim,  and  raisuMr 
his  eldest  son  to  the  throne ;  but  it  was  discovered  and  quellea 
by  llie  death  of  a  number  of  conspirators,  and  of  the  young'* 
princCi  and  the  sultana  his  mother.  Peace  at  length  appeared^ 
necessary  to  the  safety  of  the  state,  and  negociations  were  set 
on  foot  for  the  purpose^  when  Midiomet  was  carried  off  b]f  a 
sudden  disease  in  1603,  at  the  age  of  thirty-nine,  after  an  in- 
^orious  and  troublesome  reign  of  about  eight  years*  Tlut 
vrinoe  had  all  the  haughtiness  and  severity  of  ms  race,  witb 
uttle  courage  or  enterprise ;  and  was  addicted  to  gross  de- 
bauchery and  indolence,  by  which  he  ruined  his  healdi  and 
shortened  his  days. 

SCHAH  abas  the  Great,  third  soni^of  Codabendi,  and 
seventh  sophi,  or  emperor  of  Persia,  succeeded  his- father  in 
1A85,  at  e^fhteen,  and  turned  out  one  of  the  greatest  princes 
that  had  reigned  in  Persia  for  many  ages.  The  empire  navfang 
been  much  reduced  by  the  conquests  of  the  Turl^  and  Tar- 
ti^rs,  he  recovered  most  of  the  provinces  they  had  taken;  bat 
death  nut  a  period  to  his  victories  in  16S6,  in  the  sixty-^second 

J  ear  ot  his  age,  and  fortyfourth  of  his  reign.  He  transferred 
lie  seat  of  empire  to  Ispahan;  built  the  royal  mosque  and 
palace,  and  caused  the  mountains  at  the  distance  of  thirty 
teases  to  be  cut  through,  in  order  to  augment  the  Zanderfith, 
which  runs  through  the  city,  by  turning  into  it  the  stream  of 
another  river.  Notwithstanding  his  good  properties  he 
seems  to  have  possessed  a  disposition  to  crueky,  of  which 
many  notorious  instances  are  recorded  in  history. 

ACHMET  I.,  emperor  of  the  Turks,  was  third  son  and 
successor  of  Mahomet  III.,  and  ascended  the  throne  before 
he  had  attained  the  age  of  fifteen.  His  reign  was  attended 
with  various  circumstances,  both  prosperous  and  adverse  to 
the  Turkish  empire*  The  Asiatic  rebels  who  took  refuge  in 
Persia,  involved  the  two  empires  in  a  war,  during  the  progress 
of  which,  Bagdad  was  taken  by  the  Turks,  and  which  lasted, 
srith  intermissions,  for  several  years.  In  this  reign  TransyU 
yania  and  Hungary  were  the  scenes  of  wajpfare  between  the 
Turks  and  Germans;  and  the  former  were  assisted  by  Beth- 
lem  Qabor  and  Potskay.  The  tranquillity  of  Aclnnet  was  dis- 
turbed  by  various  disasters  and  calamities,  which  occurred 
both  by  sea  and  land,  by  a  pretender  to  his  throne,  and  by 
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attempU  on  his  life,  ifis  tiiiiey  bdwever,  waa  cU^fly'  devote 
to  the  gratifications,  of  t&e  harain,  in  which  he  had^  8000^ 
womeiiy  and  to  the  sports  of  the  field,  and  for  which  purpose 
he  kept  40,000  falconers,  and  nearly  as  many  huntsmen,  in 
dafiferent  parts  of  his  dominions.  He  expended  large  sums  in 
budding,  and  particularly  on  a  mosque  which  he  erected  in  the 
Hippodrome.  Achmet  was  less  cruel  than  his  predecessors  ;* 
bat  he  was  haughty  and  ambitious.  His  constitution  was 
strong,  and  his  life  was  active  ;  nevertheless,  he  died  at  the 
age  of  twentv-*nine,  in  1617.  His  three  sons  successively  as- 
cended the  throne  after  him. 

MUSTAPHA  I.,  emperor  of  the  Turks,  succeeded  to  the 
throne  in  1618,  at  twenty-five  years  of  age,  on  the  death  of 
his  brother  Achmet  His  enture  neglect  of  public  business/ 
and  ffross  sensuaHty,  caused  him  within  four  months  to  be  de-> 
posed  and  imprisoned..  '  {lis  nephew  Osman  was  raised  to  the 
Ibvene  in  his  stead,  and  reigned  till  he  also  was  deposed  in  a 
■mtiny  of  the  soldiers,  and  put  to  death  in  1622.  Mustapha 
was  men  replaced  in  his  throne ;  but  jproving  himself  whollY 
incapable  of  remedying  the  disorders  of  the  state,  eii^posed  to  aU 
the  evils  of  mutiny  and  rebellion,  he  was  again  deposed  after 
an  ignominious  reign  of  fifteen  months.  Such  was  the  con* 
tempt  he  had  inspired^  that  the  janizaries  placed  him  upon  an 
assj  and  led  him  through  the  streets  of  Constantinople  amidst 
^^  insults  of  the  popuhce.  Aflter  which  he  was  condutfed^to 
prison,  where  he  was  strangled  by  the  command  of  his  succes-; 

.  BANDI  ZINGHA,  or  ZINGHA  BANDI,  queen  of  An- 
gola, in  Africa,  a.  woman  of  the  most  extraordinary  character. 
She  poisoned  her  brother  Ngola,  in  16^7.  She  kept  up  a  war 
with  the  Portuguese,  with  various  success,  for  more  than  S8 
years,  and  during  the  course  of  it  displayed  the  most  asto- 
nishing generalship.  She  was  a  very  artful  woman,  endowed 
vnth  great  presence  of  mind,  firm  in  her  resolutions,  of  an 
intrepid  courage,  and  a  great  mistress  in  dissimulation.  She 
possessed  a  jeiuous  and  cruel  temper,  to  which  she  would  not 
nesitate  to  sacrifice  her  nearest  relations,  if  they  gave  her  the^ 
l^BSt  umbrage.  In  short,  Zingha  appears  to  have  been  endued 
with  all  those  qualities,  both  good  and  bad,  which,  if -not 
necessary  to  constitute,  are  at  feast  generally  found  united  In 
the  character  of  what  is  commonly  called  a  great  monarch. 
Ajid»  therefore,  in  her  virtues,  as  well  as  in  her  crimes,  she 
may  vie  with  most  of  the  great  princes  of  Europe  and  Asia. 
She  showed  herself  as  great  in  the  cabinet,  as  in  thie  field,  and 
acted  with  the  spirit  of  an  independent  princess.  During  the 
last  five  years  of  her  reign  she  endeavouied  to  propagate  Chrisr 
tiamty  among  her  subjects.  She  died  in  her  80w  year,  in 
1662. 
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GEH4N-GUm,  king  of  AeEait  ladies  in  1604^  Hivftiro 
0OII8  Kosrouand  Komom,  tired  wilb  his  Lmg  ragn^  sought  to 
dethrone  him.  To  that  purpose  Kotron  raised  m  pqwerfiil 
asrmy,  bnt  being  defeated  and  taken  prisoner^hiB  fiither  put  o«t 
his  eyee,  designing  to  leave  his  kingdom  to  his  grandson  Bob** 
ki,  the  son  of  Kosrou;  to  prevent  htm,  Xourom  raised  a  great 
arnqr^  put  his  brother  Kosrou  to  death,  and  asBiinwd  the  title 
of  Kjng  of  tlie  World*  Upon  this  Gehan-gutr  mardied  against 
this  rebdlious  son,  but  died  by  the  way* 

FAKREDDIN,  prince  of  the  Druses  in  Syria,  was  expelled 
his  dominions  by  the  Turks^  and  took  refiige  at  Malta*  Aesa  at 
ilorence,  and  afierwaids  at  Rome,  162Q. 

FIDERI,  empeim  of  Japan,  succeeded  his  father  Taicko  in 
1598.  His  ffuardian  Ongos-chio  deduroned  hun,  being  youngs 
and  married  him  to  his  daughter.  Fiden  xnised  an  amy  against 
Um ;  but  being  reduced  to  extremity,  he  sent  his  wife  to  inteiw 
oede  in  his  bwalf ;  but  OnffoS'Kshio  would  not  see  her;  and 
having  taken. the  city  of  Oeadia,  where  Fideri  had  shut  himself 
up  in  the  palace  with  his  wife^  mid  seveval  persons-of  qvaiH^^ 
set  fire  to  it;  and  bomt  dmm  iJive. 


6BRMAKY,  te« 

,  OEIARLES  v.,  emperor  of  Germany,  and  king  of  8pafai« 
was  son  of  Philip  I.,  archduke  of  Austria,  and  of  Jane,  queen 
of  Castile.  He  was  bom  at  Ghent,  February  24,  1550,  and 
succeeded  to  the  orown  of  Spain  in  1617,  Iwo  vears  after- 
wanls,  he  was  chosen  emperor  at  Francfort,  on  the  death  of 
Maximilian^  his  grandfaUier«  He  was  a  great  wamor  and 
politician;  and  his  ambition  was  not  satistei  witli  the  many 
Kmgdoms  and  provinces  he  possessed;  for  he  aspired  at  li 
universal  empire.  He  is  said  to  have  fought  sixty  battles^  in 
most  of  which  he  was  victorious.  He  took  the  king  of  France, 
Francis  I.,  prisoner,  and  sold  him  his  liberty  on  very  hud 
terms ;  yet  afterwards,  when  the  people  of  Ghent  revolted,  he 
asked  leave  to  pass  through  his  dominions ;  and  though  the 
generous  king  thus  had  him  in  his  power,  and  had  anopportn* 
nity  of  revenging  his  ill  treatment,  yet  he  received  and  attended 
him  with  all  pomp  and  magniiicenoe*  He  sacked  Rome,  and 
took  die  pope  prisoner,  and  the  cruelties  which  his  army  exer- 
cised diere  are,  said  to  have  exceeded  those  of  the  northern 
barbarians.  Yet  this  pious. emneror went  into  mourning  on 
account  of  this  conquest ;  fi^bad  the  ringing  of  bells ;  com- 
manded processions  to  be  made,  and  prayers  to  be  offered  up 
for  the  deiiveranoe  of  the  pope  his  prisoner ;  yet  he  did  not 
fefliot  the  least  pimishment  on  those  «4io  tseated  the  holy 
father  and  the  holy  see  with  such  inhumanity.    He  is  acoused 
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trf  (Mme  Rmtuah  ^Mlers  of  lftToui^{  the  Lothenlk  priadples^ 
which  he  night  easily  hwi  extirpated.  Biit  the  truth  is,  he 
feund  hie  account  in  the  divisioiu  whieh  that  eect  occaflioned, 
mbA  he  took  his  adrantage  of  them^  sometime  againat  At 
pope,  somriJmes  against  France,  and  at  other  times  against  the 
empire  itself.    Hb  was  a  great  traTeUer,  and  made  fifty  different 

Cneys  into  Germany,  Spain,  Italy,  Flanders,  Fraiice,  Eng- 
,  and  Afrioai  Tho'ogh  he  had  been  successfiil  in  manjr 
myust  enterprisEes,  yet  his  last  attempt  on  M ets,  which  he  be- 
aeged  with  an  army  of  100,000  inen,  was  very  just,  but  very 
nnsuccessftd.  Vexed  at  the  reverse  of  fortune  which  seemed 
to  attend  his  latter  days,  and  oppressed  by  sickness,  which  un-* 
fitted  him  any  longer  for  holding  the  reins  of  govemn^ent 
wiA  steadiness,  or  to  raide  them  with  address,  he  resigned  bis 
dominions  to  his  btomer  Ferdinand  and  his  son  Phihp;  suad 
rrtreated  to  the  monaster  of  St^  Justus,  near  Placentia^  Sn 
Estremadnnu  When  CHiarles  entered  tUs  retreat,  he  Uormed 
such  a  plan  of  life,  as  would  have  suited  a  private  geatleiiieii 
of  moderate  fortune.  !£&  house  was  neat,  but  plain ;  his  do- 
mestics few ;  his  intercourse  with  them  fiuniliar ;  all  cefemo« 
nioiis  forms  were  entirely  abolished,  as  destructive  of  th«t 
aodal  ease  which  he  courted,  to  soothe  the  remainder  of  his 
daysb  As  thie  mldness  of  l^e  climate,  with  his  deliverante 
moi  the  cares  of  goveimmeilt,  procured  hrni  a  cODsiderabte 
tembsion  from  (he  acute  pains  of  die  gout^  he  eigoyed  move 
safisfaetioti  in  this  hmttbte  retirement  liian  aU  his  graiideur  bid 
ever  yielded  him.  The  hmbitious  prmects  whidi  had  so.  lelig 
disouietbd  him,  were  ^ite  effiKed.  Far  from  taldnff  any  part 
in  the  political  transactioiis  of  Europe,  he  reatminea  his  curi* 
ettty  eren  from  kn  inquiry  concerning  Aem.  Odier  amuse- 
ments nowifxxmpied  him.  Sometimes  lie  cultivated  the  plants 
inhis  garden ;  som^mes  he  rode  out  to  the  neiglibouring  Wdod* 
attended  by  a  single  enrarit.  When  his  infirmitieB  c<HifiBed 
him  to  his  apartmcdnt,  he  either  admitted  a  few  gentlemen  to 
▼isit  faim,  and  entertained  them  finniliarly  iat  his  table^  or  eet- 
ployed  himself  in  studying  mechanics,  and  forming  curious 
works  of  mechanism,  to  which  his  geiHus  peculiarly  turned. 
Wick  this  view  he  had  ei^iaged  Ttnriano,  en  ingenious  artist, 
to  accompany  him  in  his  retreat  He  kdionred  with  him  in 
making  models  of  the  mosCase&l'machMies,  as  well  as  in  mak- 

Xxperknents  with  regard  to  thek*  powers,  and  the  monardh 
assisted  or  peiffeeted  Ike  inventions  of  the  artist.  He 
iniieved  hib  nrind  lit  intervals  with  &Bhioning  ptmpeta,  wkich, 
fay  ibe  intemtal  -bpriDgs,  niteicked  the  actions  or  men,  :to  die 
'astonishnient  ef^tbe  moi&s,  who,  lieholdmg  movements  which 
tiidy  emild  'not  ^comprehend,  suspected  C^bs  and  Turrmo 
tifblring  iki  compact  tridiitafvisibte  powem.  He^wna  particn- 
'Im^ennoali'wiih  xi^ptsd  ito  cloeks  and  ^malebes;  and  kawig 
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found  that  he  coald  not  bring  any  two  of  them'  to  so  exactly 
aiik^y  be  refleeted  with  regret  on  his  own  folly,  in  having  be- 
stowed so  much  time  and  labour  in  the.  more  vain  attempt  of 
bringing  mankind  to  a  conformity  of  sentiinent,.cohcerning  the 
mysterious  doctrines  of  religion.  In  the  midst  of  these  amuses 
ments,  Charles  constantly  employed  a  considerable  portion  of 
•his  time  in  religious  exercises.  lie  took  pleasure  in  reading 
books  of  devotion,  and  conversed  much  with  his  confessor  and 
•the  prior  on  pious  subjects.    Thus  did  Charles  pass  the  first 

Jear  of  his  retreat,  either  in  innocent  amusements  which  soothed 
lis  pains,  or  in  devout  occupations,  which  he  deemed  necessary 
-in  preparing  for  another  state.     But,  about  six  months  before 
his  death,  the  goiit  returned  with  increased  violence.     His 
shattered  constitution  had  not  strength  to  withstand  such  a 
shock.     It  enfeebled  his  mind  as  much  as  his  body ;  aiid  from 
iAid  period  hardly  left;  any  traces  of  that  sound  understanding 
which  distinguished  Charles  among  his  contemporaries.    An 
illiberal  and  timid  superstition  depressed  his  spirit.    He  lost 
*«I1  relish  for  amusements  of  any  kind.  •  He  endeavoured  to 
-conform  in  his  manner  of  living,  to  all  the  rigour  of  monastic 
^austerity.    He  desired  no  other  society  than  that  of  monka^ 

•  and  was  almost  continually  employed  in  chanting  with  them 
•the  hymns  of  the  missaL  As  an  expiation  for  his  sins,  he  gave 
-himself  discipline  in  secret  with  such  severity,  that  the  whip 
'Which  he  employed  was  found,  after  his  decease,  tinged  with 
ihis  blood.    Nor  was  he  satisfied  with  these  acts  of  mortifica* 

tion.    The  timorous  and  distrustful  solicitude  which  always 

accompanies  superstition,  still  continued  to  disquiet  him.  Bind 

'  prompted  him  to  aim  at  something  extraordinary,  some  new 

^and  singular  act^f  piety,  that  would  display  his  zeal,  and  merit 

the  favour  of  heaven.     The  action  which  he  fixed  on,  was  as 

wild  as  any  that  superstition  ever  suggested  to  a  disordered 

-  fancy.    He  resolved  to  celebrate  his  own  obsequies  before  his 

'death.     He  ordered  his  tomb  to  be  erected  in  the  chapel  of 

*the  monastery.     His  domestics  marched  in  funeral  procession, 

•  with  black  tapers  in  their  hands.  He  himself  followed  in  his 
■  shroud.    He  was  laid  in  his  cofiin  with  much  solemnity ;  the 

service  for  the  dead  was  chanted  ;  and  Charles  joined  in  the 

•  pn^ers  which  were  offered  up  for  the  rest  of  his  soul,  minglinfir 
-his  tears  with  those  which  his  attendants  shed,  as  if  they  haa 
i  been  celebrating  a  real  funeral.  The  ceremony  closed  with 
'sprinkling holy *water  on  the  coffin  in  the  usual  form,  all  the 

•  attendants  retiring,  the  doors  of  the  chapel  were  shut.  Then 
'  Charles  rose  out  of  the  coffin,  and  withdrew  to  his  apartment, 
1  fiill  of  those  awful  sentiments  which  such  a  singular  solemnity 
<  waa  calculated  to  inspire.  But  eithar  the  &tiguing  length  of 
'  the  ceremony,  or  the  impression  which,  this  image^  of  death  left 

on  his  mind,  affected  him  so  much,  that  next  day  he  was  seized 
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with  a  fever.  His  feeble  frame  could  not  long  resist  its  vio- 
lence; and  he  expired  on  Ae  21  st  September/  after  a  Hfe  of 
fifty-«ij|fat  veard  six  months  and  twenty-'one  days. 

BARBARA  BLOMBERG,  ^  young  lady  of  quality  in 
Ratisbon,  mistress  of  the  emperor  Charles  V;  She  consented 
to  pass  for  the  mother  of  his  natural  son,  the  celebrated  £k>n 
John  of  Austria,  who  died  in  the  belief  that  ahe  was  his  mo* 
ther,  and  recommended  her  and  her  son  Pyramns  Conradi 
whom  she  afterwards  had  by  her  husband,  to  the  patronage  of 
Philip  11.^  in  the  belief  that  she  was  so,  and  that  he  was  his 
half  brother.  Accordingly  Philip,  to  keep  up  the  deception^ 
patronized  them  both ;  for  he  sent  for  Barbara  into  Spain,  and 
settled  her  with  a  handsome  equipage  at  Ma2ote,  in  the  royal 
monastery ;  and  cave  a  pension  of  three  crowns'  per  month  to 
Pyramus,  whom  he  placed  under  the  duke  of  Parma,  to  learn 
the  art  of  war.  Some  authors  have>  doubted  whether  she  was 
iu  reaUty  mistress  to  the  emperor ;  but  Mr.  Bayle  justly  ob« 
serves,  *'  It  is  very  unlikely  tnat  the  lady  was  less  compljing 
as  to  the  being,  than  as  to  the  seeming  to  be ;  fer  commonly 
the  latter  is  more  dreaded  than  the  former,  and  a  woman  would 
think  herself  very  unhappy  to  go  through  the  last  without  the 
tirst.**  A  humorous  dialc^ue  of  the  dead  has  since  been 
written  in  the  characters  of  Barbara  and  Lucretia. 

ALPHONSO  A VALOS,  D'Marquis  del  Vasto,  cousin  and 
heir  of  Ferdinand  Francis  Avalos,  was  born  in  160^.  He  be- 
came a  captain  under  Charles  V.,  and  was  employed  on  many 
important  occasion^,  as  well  civil  as  military.  He  served  in 
the  Milanese;  was*  at  the  nillage  of  Genoa;  accompanied 
Charles  to  Tunis  in  1635,  ana  went  ad  ambassador  to  Venice  ia 
1 540.  So  little  scrupulous  was  he  in  the  service  of  his  master, 
diat  he  caused  the  assassination  of  two  envoys  of  Francis  I.,  in 
their  way  to  Vetiice,  after  which  he  justly  dreaded  falling  into 
the  hands  of  the  French.  Accordingly  at  the  great  battle  q£ 
Cerizoles,  in  which  he  commanded  against  the  duke  d'En^ien, 
he  was  amon^  the  first  who  fled,  though  he  bad  brought  with 
him  two  carriages  loaded  with  fetters  for  the  prisoners  he  was 
to  lake.  He  was  extremely  mortified  with  the  event,  and  died 
two  3^ears  afterwards  in  1546.  Brantome  represents  him  as 
very  much  a  lady's  man,  beautiful,  fond  of  dress,  and  perfuming 
even  his  saddles. 

LIVIA  MINUTOLI,  daughter  to  Andrea  and  Lucs^tia 
de  Yulcano,  was  married  to  Don  Lewis  de  Silvaof  the  dukes 
of  Pasti^no,  knight  of  the  order  of  St.  James^  and  eonnntader 
*  df  the  dastle  of  CapuanaL  When  she  became  a  widow,  the 
emperor  Ohatie^'V.,  chose  her  upon' the  account  of  her  virtue 
nm  ffood  Heme,  for  the  education  of  Margaret  of:  Austria,  his 
dau^ter ;  ikii(8?by  her  j>rudent  concliiot  we  becnne  in  grant 
'&Voiir^i^li]i('imperiaimi^i»M^    •     -;  -: 
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NICHOLAS  EVERARD  8ECUNDU9, »  descencUail  of 
an  ancimt  md  booDiintble  fmily  in  th«  N^tberland^i  wm  bom 
'  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Middleburg,  and  va9  in  hkh  fii¥oar 
vitb  Ae  enqpexw  C^]e9  Y«»  having  b^m  eniployea  by  that 
monarch  in  saveral  atotiana  of  oonsidarabje  importajaaa;  He 
was  first  a  member  of  the  grand  pariiament  or  council  of 
Mechlin ;  afterwards  president  of  the  states  pf  Holland  and 
^Eea]andi  at  the  Hague^  and  kstly,  held  a  similar  office  at 
Mechlin.  These  various  employments  did  not  occupy  the 
whole  of  Everasd^s  time.  NotwiAsi^nding  the  multiplicity  of 
his  business,  he  found  leisure  to  oidtivate  letters  ndth  great 
auecessy  and  eten  to  act  as  preceptor  to  his  ovn  children,  wh^ 
were  five  sons  and  three  daughters ;  and  all  tqo]^  the  nme  pf 
Micholaa  firom  their  father. 

FRANCIS  8FONDRATI,  a  Milanese,  ^as  employ^  bjr 
Charles  V.  as  ambassador  to  Si«ma>  but  after  the  dcsih  of 
hia  wife,  he  entered  into  orders,  and  was  raised  to  the  bi§¥ojie 
inc  of  Cremona.  He  died  in  1$5Q,  He  wrote  the  '^  I^fA§i( 
Helen,'*  a  poem.  He  left  t^o  sons,  Pau}  and  }f  icb(^ ;  th? 
latter  obtained  tb^  tiara  under  the  name  of  Qnegory  X^V  • 

FERDINAND  I.«  emperor  of  Germany,  socoimI  sffi  of 
PliQip«  anchduke  of  Austriai  by  Joanna  of  Castife,  wfa  born  }p 
Spain,  in  1503,  and  being  educal^d  in  his  native  qo^mitry,  bf^* 
ioame  a  greater  fay/ourite  with  the. Spaniards  than  hia  eider 
teotber,  Charles  V.  He  was  encouraged  to  expect  the  r^ 
geney  o£  Arragon  from  hia  grandlather  Ferdinmi  ih^  hii^, 
mho  WB8  persuaded  to  alter  ms  last  wiQ  p  favour  of  auftj^iier. 
The  younger  prince  showed  aymptoms  of  .discont^spt;  $t  th^ 
mbBOfSfi ;  and,  being  bnou^  to  Madrid»  he  wa9  «ept  >im4$r  fthe 
.ti^gttant  eye  of  cardinal  Simenes.  Some  t^ine  after;^ard#,  ^e 
rnras  sent  to  Germany  to  yisit  his  grand^ther  Maximi^M* 
fiere  he  masried  Anne,  daugbtcsr  of  Mdj^ims*  Mng  of  Hm^ 
Mrvaad  Bohemia,  and  iCbark^  immedia^ly  settled  (m  )i^ 
.both  Austrias,  and  all  lihe  dominiona  appertiunii\g  tp  ^gt 
tease  m  Gesmaay.  When  bis  brotherrinrfow,  l^wih  ¥W^ 
«lain  at  .the  battle  of  Mohatv,  in  1.629i  iEer^inuid  laid  claim  t^» 
land  obtained^  the  /crowns  of  Hungary  tm^Si  ^obem^.  Thm^b 
4ihe  ioflufince  of  his  .brother^  thw  empcirorj  bo  yf9»fi\iec^  Iwg 
jotAe  Romans  in  IdSl,  not^bstan^ng  ^  oppQ&j^Qii  o^  t^ 
Pirotestant  electors  of  Saxony  and  Brandenbu](g.  IJuiigiMcy, 
dn  dbe  jnean  time,  nras  invadad  by  the  ^vrks,  I'^Ath  the  iQount 
iof  SoepuB  at  their  head,  who  emntiMUy  .giiin^  4P09iM#Qn  of  ^ 
fpamt  |iart  of  the  ioountry*  Eendinavd  >tbqiight  it  ^d^VJi^ 
to  treat,  and  to  allow  the  ooootall  Jhe  Jiad  j^equuKf^irith  4^ 
ioAe^d  king  of  Hungary  d^judn^  ^h«»  life,  >iut  M  Jti^  4»ai^jt 
«Baito4Qavext)tO)hifmelf.  At  hmiimAihqme!^,j^g^l^ 
^injtke  nation  veoogaiaedbia  son  ibr  4hetOim|e.qf  lox«  i^t^^ 
Fardinand  now  attempted  to  .eofotice  bur  iMTpa  Uto  H^fi^^rmnSP 
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•r  die  tareaty,  bat  Solyouui,  tbe  Ttuldsh  emptrer,  ioined  the 
H— gtrinnij  defeated  the  finoes  of  Fefdimuidt  and  Mied  a 
great  pari  of  Hungirr  Jbr  himadt  Afker  this,  Fafdomd 
aohBtttled  to  pajr  hiaie  tnbate  for  the  poitioii  1m  ttaU  held. 
His  attenpts  to  extend  his  prerogatiTes  in  Bohenia,  and  it^ 
der  its  crown  hereditary,  together  with  the  wogrese  of  tbe 
Reformation  in  that  oonn^,  having  occaaionea  «q  anned  cei^ 
ftderaqr  against  die  rc^  authority,  Ferdinand,  at  die  head 
ef  a  body  of  imperid  troopa,  diapened  i^  and  diaanntd  tbe 
wople,  and  leduced  them  to  gieater  adbjeetioa  Aan  befiMiu 
He  tieated  tbe  city  of  Prague  with  mat  ngoar,  and  ahotiiAad 
jteanoient  pri^rile^  In  1551,  be  mraded  TieMylvmiia,  mii 
obtained  poaaesaion  of  it  by  the  vengnation  of  queen  laabeHa, 
iBodier  or  Stephen ;  this  province  eras,  however,  aoon  wrested 
eet  ef  bis  bands  by  Sdyman,  wbo  recovered  it  tor  Isafadk  in 
15SS.  Charles  obtained  for  Fetdinand  dm  tide  ef  king  ef  die 
RoHians,  bat  new,  on  aoooinit  of  bis  bonndleM  ambidoa,  he 
waa  desiroaB  of  tranamftting  the  iaqperial  crown  to  his  own  son 
Phlip.  Afterwards,  indeed,  be  committed  the  management  of 
bb  Geiman  aflfaiie  afanost  entirely  to  Ferdownd,  ivbo  epenad 
die  ttetof  the  empire  at  Angsbwrg,  m  U55.  In  diis,  toleration 
waa  mraated  and  cenfinaed  te  dm  Protestants,  and  the  peaoe 
of  re^^ionwaa  far  a  time  established.  Charies  again  attempted 
to  nemaade  his  ambitious  bsodier  te  lenouice  the  succession 
in  wour  of  Philip,  bat  his  inlreaties  were  of  no  avail;  be 
dmaefare,  in  15f6,  execoAed  a  deed  of  reaignationef  tbe  em- 
pne,  ud  at  die  diet  ct  Frankfort,  m  Febram^  1658,  Fetds- 
wand  waa  imaaimeusly  declared  emperor*  lae  pope.  Peal 
IV.,  rcrfbaed  to  aeknowledfle  tbe  resignatkm  of  Charies,  and  dan 
socceesien  ef  Fesdiaand,  became  tbe  consent  of  tbe  holy  see 
bad  not  been  previoosly  obtained.  His  soccessor,  Phis  IV.^ 
did,  boweaar,  leeogaise  dm  new  emperor.  In  hb  character 
4if  empcMS,  Feidmand  attempted  to  lecencie  dm  Proteatants 
to  the  Cadmlic  church;  bia  endeavonrs  were  unavailing  bat 
be  waa>8aceessfid  hi  securing  the  sacoession  to  bis  son  Afan* 
uiBan.  It  as  highly  to  bis  credit  diat  be  pieaerved  die  pnWe 
peace  of  dm  empire,  amde  a  truce  with  the  Turks  of  eig^ 
yearn,  and  temunated  a^dispnle  between  dm  kings ofDcmnark 
andSweden.  HediedatVianna,m  156«,hia¥ingbefaaidlmn 
four  aons'and'devea  daugbtmn.  Ferdinand  was  undovfatad^ 
andatiooB,  bnt  be  waa  jiudy  iamed  for  biagemaAahle  equity, 
mmdenea,'amidieente»  aad  unwearied  applieadon  to  bmnaess. 
Be  eewr  fayed  bimsdfian  a  dgid  ebseryaiteiof  his  woid,<and 
aaeea  atrikiM  inatance  of  his  pnnctaaiity  in  diaA  resjpeot  by 
Bartowbm  awronr'onamolBoer,wlio^  aftendie  peonuse^  had 
yawed  bSnaairimwiMrdry^f^t.  '<  I  owe,**  imid  )dm  monanb* 
"^SjgieBteriaapnat  «>  mm  wwrd»^dmn»tajdmm»rila  of  bimia 
wknafy«id4t;* 
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ANTHONY  PERRENOT/  usuaUy  knowh  by  the 
jof  Cardinal  GranveUe^  an  eminent  Btatesman,  son  of  Nicholas 
Penenot,  lord  of  Granvelle»  chancellor  to  the  emperor  Charles 
.Y^  .Anthony  was  born  in  151 7,  at  Beaan^dn,  and  after  dtMdy* 
-kig  in  the  universities  of  liouvain  and  Padua  with  great  repu* 
.tation,  entered  into  holy  orders.  He  was  brought  to  court  by 
•his.father,  and  was  employed  by  Charles  V.  in  various  embaa- 
aies.  He  was  made  bishop  of  Arras  at  the  age  of  twenty-five; 
and;  upon  the  resignation  of  Charlesi  was  recommended  so 
Atrongly  by  that  sovereign  to  his  son  Philip  IL,  that  he.be- 
came  his  most  confidential  minister.  From  the  see  of  Arras 
iie  was  translated  to  the  archbishopric  of  Mechliii,  and  in  1661 
.was  created  a  cardinal  by  Pius  IV.  Perr^iot  possessed  great 
talents  for  business ;  and  is  said  to  have  occupied  five  secreta- 
ries at  once,  dictating  to  them  in  different  languagesi  of  whieh 
he  thoroughly  possessed  seven.  He  was  a  mastei"  of  crafty  po» 
litics ;  and  in  the  reign  of  Charles  endeavoured  to  luU  the  Pro- 
teatants  into  a  state  of  security,  with  respect  to  the  prepara- 
tions that  were  making  against  them*  When  Margaret  of 
Austria  was  placed  by  Phmp  at  the  head  of  the  government 
jn  the  low  countries,  Perrenot  was  her  principal  coiinsellor^ 
'Rttd,  in  reality,  exercised  the  whole  authority.  His  character 
Js  represented  as  a  compound  of  industry,  vigilance,  ambition, 
luxury,  and  avarice,  and  as  equally  surpassing  the  common 
nieasures  both  in  good  and  bad  qualities.  A  2ealou6  servant 
-to  the  crown,  his  sole  principle  of  government  was  the  exten« 
-sum  of  the  royal  prerogative,  while  at  th^  same  tjmie  he  was 
.animated  with  professional  hatred  against  the  Protestants.  He 
.  became  at  len^h  so  odious  to  the  nobles  and  the  people^  that 
'in  1666  piblic  complaints  against  him  'were  iran^mitled  to  Phi- 
.lip,  who  thought  it  prudent  to  recall  him.  Thisrconduct,  how- 
ever, by  no  means  lost  him  his  ma8ter*8  favour.  After  baying 
retired  for  some  time  to  Besan^on,  of  which  city  he  was.  made 
archbishop,  Philip  again  employed  him  in  pubUc  afiairs.  'He 
•was  sent  to  tlome  at  the  election  of  Pius  V.,  and  was  commish 
sioned  to  negociate  a  league  against  the  Turks..  After  having 
resided  some  timei  at  Naples  in  quality  of  vicf  roy,  the  king 
.called  him  into  Spain,  and  left  hhn  in  char^'cwf  the  affairs  of 
that  kinffdom  while  he  went  to  take  ppssessicin  of  the  crown  c$ 
Portugal.  He  was  finally  nominated  ambassador  to  conclude 
.the  marriage  of  the  Infanta  Catharine  with  the  duke  of  StitKny. 
The  fiUague  of  this  journey  threw  him  into  tin  ilbiess  oh  lus 
reti^,  which  carried  him  off  at  Madrid,  in  l5S6^iB'ibel4J^ 
year  of  his  age.  '/r     .  »^ 

PETER  ERNE&T,  count  of  Mansfeld,  waa  ^ebce^^^ 

.from  one  of  the  m6st  iflustrious  families  in  G^rtnwyt    In^l-^SIS 

i.|ie.  was.taken  pDsober:at  Ivoy;  where  lie  comuanddeU    He  .was 

afterwards  of  great  service  to  thecathalicft  ^  tba  tMUWleof 
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MontcootouT,  and  was  employed  in  affairs  of  the  utmost  d^- 
cacy  and  importance.  Bemg  made  governor  of  Luxemburg, 
he  maintained  tranquillity  in  that  province,  while  the  rest  of 
the  Netherlands  was  a  prey  to  the  horrors  of  civil  war.  He 
was  afterwards  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  Netherlands, 
and  made  a  prince  of  the  empire.  He  died  at  Luxembourg, 
March  21,  1604,  aged  eighty-seven.  His  mausoleum  in  bronze, 
in  the  chapel  bearmg  his  name  at  Luxembourg,  is  an  admira« 
ble  work.  To  his  military  talents  he  united  a  taste  for  the 
sciences ;  but,  like  many  heroes,  ancient  and  modern,  he  was 
greedy  of  gain,  and  lavish  of  blood.  Abb£  Schannah  wrote 
his  file  in  Latin;  Luxembourg,  1707. 

MAURICE,  elector  of  Saxony,  son  of  Henry  the  Pious, 
was  bom  in  1531.  He  was  early  remarkable  for  his  cou« 
rage,  and  during  his  whole  life  was  engaged  in  warlike  pur- 
suits. He  served  under  Charles  V.,  in  1^4,  against  France, 
and  in  1555,  against  the  league  of  Smalcald;  with  which,  aU 
though  a  Protestant,  he  would  have  no  connection.  The  em- 
peror, as  a  reward  for  his  services,  in  1547  made  him  elector 
of  Saxony,  having  deprived  his  cousin  John  Frederic  of  that 
electorate.  But  in  1551  he  entered  into  a  league  with  the 
elector  of  Brandenburg,  the  count  Palatine,  the  duke  of  Wit- 
temberg;  and  other  princes,  agunst  the  emperor.  Tins  league 
encouritfed  by  Henrv  H.,  of  France,  was  more  dangerous  than 
that  of  Smalcald.  The  pretext  for  the  association  was  to  de- 
liver the  landgrave  of  Hesse,  whom  the  emperor  kept  prisoner. 
Maurice  and  the  confederates  marched,  in  1553,  to  the  defiles 
of  Tirol,  and  put  to  flight  the  imperial  troops.  The  emperor 
and  his  brother  Ferdinand  narrowl]^  escapea,  and  fled  iif  great 
disorder.  Charles  having  retired  mto  ]Passau,  where  he  liad 
collected  an  army,  brougnt  the  princes  of  the  league  to  terms 
of  accommodation.  By  the  &mous  peace  of  Passau,  in  155S, 
the  emperor  granted  an  amnesty,  without  exception,  to  all 
who  had  earned  arms  against  him  from  1546.  The  Protest- 
ants not  only  obtained  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion,  but 
were  admitted  into  the  imperial  chamber,' from  which  they 
had  been  excluded  since  tne  victory  of  Mulber^.  Maurice 
soon  after  joined  the  emperor  against  the  Margrave  of  Bran- 
denburg, who  laid  waste  the  German  provinces.  He  defeated 
him  in  155S,  at  Silvershausen,  but  died  of  his  wounds  two 
days  after.  He  was  one  of  the  greatest  protectors  of  the  Lu- 
therans in  Germany,  and  equally  brave  and  politic.  After  he 
had  profited  by  the  spoils  of  John  Frederic,  the  chief  of  the 
Protestants,  he  became  himself  leader  of  the  part^,  and  main- 
tained the  balance  of  power  against  the.  emperor  m  Germany. 

ALBERT,  marquis  of  Brand^nbijirg-CulmbaQh,  born  in 
1522,  was  a  principal  actor  in  the  troubles  of  Gennany  during 
the  reign  ot  Charles  V.    In  1552  be  joined  with  Maurice, 
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elector  of  Saxony,  in  the  confederacy  of  the  German  princes 
against  Charles,  and  took  the  separate  command  of  a  body  of 
adventurers  whom  he  had  drawn  together.  With  this  band 
he  commenced  a  predatory  war,  exacting  contributions,  burn- 
ing towns,  and  planning  the  most  unjust  enterprises.  He 
compelled  the  ecclesiastical  princes  to  pay  him  great  sums  of 
money.  He  penetrated  to  the  Rhine,  took  Spire  and  Worms, 
and  overran  all  the  neighbouring  country.  In  these  transac- 
tions he  paid  no  regard  to  the  interests,  or  remonstrances  of 
his  allies,  and  no  one  knew  which  side  he  meant  to  take  when 
the  emperor  invaded  Lorraine.  He  however  defeated  the 
duke  of  Aumale,  and  then  joined  the  emperor  before  Mentz, 
and  received  a  pardon  for  all  past  offences.  A  league  was 
formed  against  him,  of  which  Maurice  was  declared  the  head. 
A  fierce  battle  was  fought  between  their  respective  troops,  in 
1553,  in  which  Albert  was  entirely  defeated,  but  Maurice  re- 
ceived a  wound  of  which  he  died.  Albert  was  put  under  the 
ban  of  the  empire,  and  again  routed  by  the  duke  of  Bruns- 
wick, and  obliged  to  quit  Germany*  He  was  deprived  of  all 
his  states,  and,  after  lingering  some  years  in  indigence  and 
exile,  died,  in  consequence  of  intemperance,  at  Pfortzheim,  in 
Jan.  1558.  His  hereditary  estates  were  afterwards  restored 
to  his  collateral  heirs.  This  man  possessed  the  courage,  ac- 
tivity, and  liberality,  proper  for  a  soldier  of  fortune,  but  was 
rash,  violent,  brutal,  and  drunken ;  and  only  from  his  profli- 
gacy deserved  the  title  of  the  Alcibiades  of  Grermany,  by  which 
he  was  distinguished. 

NICHOLAS  GRUDIUS  EVERARD,  the  third  son  of 
Nicholas  Everard  the  lawyer,  was  bom  at  Louvain.  His  own 
talents,  seconded  bv  his  father's  influence  and  reputation,  soon 
raised  him  to  pre&rment.  He  was  treasurer  of  the  state  of 
Brabant,  knight  and  secretary  of  the  golden  fleece,  counselor 
of  the  emperor  Charles,  and  PhiUp  II.,  king  of  Spain.  He 
was  very  intimate  with  the  most  emment  scholars  of  his  time. 
He  died  at  Venice  where  he  happened  to  be  on  some  affairs 
concerning  the  republic,  in  1671.  He  was  author  of  several 
books  of  Latin  poetry. 

ADRIAN  MARIUS  EVERARD,  brother  of  Nicholas 
Grudius  Everard,  was  bom  at  Mechlin,  and  became  chancel- 
lor of  Quelderland.  Like  his  father  and  brothers,  he  studied 
jurispmdence,  and  like  Nicholas  cultivated  Latin  poetry*  He 
died  at  Bmssels  March  SO,  1568. 

MAXIMILIAN  II.,  emperor  of  Grermany,  son  of  the  em- 
peror Ferdinand,  was  born  at  Vienna  in  1527.  He  was  edu- 
cated in  Spain  under  his  uncle  Charles  V.,  whose  daughter 
Mary  he  married ;  and  he  govemed  that  country  for  mree 
years  in  the  name  of  his  father-in-law.  Returning  to  Germany 
he  greatly  contributed  tothe  paciflcation  of  Passau,  the  spirit 
of  which  well  suited  his  tolerant  maxims  with  respect  rto  reli- 
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ion.     After  his  father  had  descended  the  unperial  throne 
le  conferred  on  Maximilian  in  1562,  the  crowns  of  Hungary, 
and   Bohemia,  and  procured  his  election  to  the  dignity  of 
king  of  the  Romans.     On  the  death  of  Ferdinand  in  1564,  he 
succeeded  to  the  empire  without  opposition.    He  was  then  at. 
the  age  of  thirty-seven,  distinguished  for  prudence  and  mode- 
ration, and  well  acquainted  wim  the  languages  and  dispositions 
of  the  various  people  under  his  sway.   The  general  spirit  of  his 
administration  was  pacific,  and  his  reign  was  for  the  most  part 
a  season  of  tranquillity.    He  was,  indeed,  obliged  to  send  an 
army  against  John  Sigismund,  prince  of  Transylvania,  who 
had  assumed  the  title  of  king  of  Hungary ;  but  after  the  cap- 
ture of  several  towns  by  the  imperial  general,  an  accommo- 
dation was  effected  through  the  mediation  of  Solyman.    The 
sultan  himself  however,  became  a  more  formidable  enemy,  and 
entering  Himgary  in  1566  with  a  vast  army,  laid  siege  to  and 
took  the  strong  town  of  Zigeth.    It  was  resolutely  defended 
by  count  Serini.    Soon  after  a  truce  for  twelve  years  was  con- 
cluded between  the  two  empires.    The  protestants  of  Austria 
who  had  been  vervuseftil  to  the  emperor  in  lending  him  money 
to  carry  on  the  Turkish  war,  and  afterwards  cancelled  the 
debt,  requested  to  be  indulged  in  the  free  exercise  of  their 
religion ;  which  both  gratituae  and  his  natural  disposition  in- 
duced him  to  grant     He  also  endeavoured,  by  remonstrances 
to  his  cousin  rhilip,  king  of  Spain,  to  put  a  stop  to  the  cruel- 
ties exercised  by  Alva  m  the  Low  Countries ;   but  that  bi- 
goted prince  refused  to  Usten  to  him.    The  same  principle  led  * 
him  to  withhold  his  permission  to  make  levies  m  Germany 
for  the  purpose  of  exterminating  the  French  Huguenots; 
though  he  could  not  prevent  the  protestant  princes  of  Gerr 
many  from  sending  succours  to  their  persecuted  brethren  in 
France.     On  the  death  of  Simsmund  Qng  of  Poland,  he  en- 
tertained views  of  obtaining  me  crown  of  that  country,  with 
the  intention  of.  conveying  it  to  his  second  son  ;  but  the  su- 
perior interest  of  Henry  of  Valois,  brother  to  the  French  king,, 
thwarted  his  project.    When  the  crown  again  became  vacant 
on  thfe  Succession  of  Henry  to  that  of  France,  in  1574,  Maxi- 
milian declared  himself  one  of  the  competitors,  and  was  actu- 
ally elected  by  a  majority  of  the  senate.    But  his  want  of 
activity,  and  the  prompt  measures  of  Stephen  Bathoris,  prince 
of  Transylvania,  gave  the  latter  the  possession  of  the  kingdom. 
Maodmilian,  who  had  been  successful  in  securing  to  his  eldest 
son  Rodolph,  the  succession  to  the  empire  and  the  kingdoms 
of  Bohenua  and  Hungary,  declared  his  intention  of  supporting 
his  daim  to  Poland  by  forcfi  of  arms,  but  his  piurpose,  if  rei^ 
was  prevented  by  a  disease  which  terminated  in  his  death,  in 
1576,  in  die  fifdeth  year  of  his  age.     Few  princes  have  bore  a 
more  amiable  and  estimable  character,  both  on  the  thrpne  and 
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in  private  life.    He  was  affablei  benevolent,  sincere,  frugal, 
regular,  a  tender  husband,  and  a  kind  father.     A  want  of  due 
.  vigour  and  promptitude,  seems  to  have  been  Ihs  only  defect* 

ANDREW  EBERHARD  RAUBER,  of  Talberg  and 
Weineck,  was  lord  of  the  fortress  of  Petronel,  a  German  luiight, 
a  counsellor  of  the  council  of  war  to  the  emperor  MaximuRDi 
n.,  who  bestowed  on  him  his  natural  daughter,  but  he  was  &st 
obhged  to  win  her  in  a  whimsical  manner.  For  when  he  de- 
manded the  emperor's  daughter  in  marriage,  he  happened  to 
have  a  Spanish  rival  of  great  quality  and  valour.  The  em- 
peror unwilling  to  deny  either  of  them,  agreed  that  they 
should  decide  the  affair  by  a  trial  of  their  strength.  He  caused 
a  sack  to  be  given  each,  and  promised  that  he  who  should  put 
his  antagonist  into  the  sack,  should  have  his  daughter  in  mar- 
ria«^e.  Several  feats  are  related  of  his  extraordinary  strength, 
and  his  beard  was  of  a  surprising  length.  He  died  in  the  year 
1575,  affed  sixty-seven. 

FREDERIC  ASINARI,  count  de  Camerano,  a  nobleman 
of  Asti  in  Piedmont,  who  in  his  youth  followed  the  military 
profession,  and  was  despatched  by  the  duke  of  Savoy,  with 
400  soldiers,  to  assist  the  emperor  Maximilian  U.,  when  he 
held  a  diet  to  oppose  tHe  army  of  Solyman,  an  event  which 
was  commemorated  by  a  medal  with  the  inscription,  ^'  Frederiaus 
Asinariue,  so  Camerani."  Asinari  employed  his  leisure  hours 
in  poetry,  and  his  compositions  were  pubushed  in  various  col- 
lections. His  tragedy  of  Tancred  was  printed  at  Paris  in 
1587,  8vo. 

DON  JOHN  OF  AUSTRIA,  natural  son  of  the  empe- 
ror  Charles  V.,  whose  real  or  pretended  mother,  was  Barbara 
Blomberg.  He  was  bom  at  Ratbbon  in  1547.  He  was 
brought  up  in  ignorance  of  his  descent,  t&l,  after  the  death  of 
Charles,  Philip  II.  sent  for  him  to  Valladolid,  acknowledg- 
ing him  for  a  brodier,'^nd  caused  him  to  be  educated  at  court. 
"When  the  Moors  of  Granada  revolted  in  1569,  Don  John  was 
appointed  captain-general  of  the  Spanish  galleys,  and  was  sent 
to  Carthaffena  to  take  the  command.  During  the  next  year 
he  assisted  in  the  operations  of  the  war,  which  was  brought 
to  a  happy  conclusion.  The  holy  league  against  the  Turks 
for  the  protection  of  the  Venetians  being  formed  between  the 
king  of  Snain,  the  pope,  and  the  Italian  states,  Don  John  was 
nominated,  in  1571,  general-in-chief,.and  assembled  the  united 
fleet  at  Corfu.  ■  On  October  7,  he  engaged  the  Turkish 
fleet  in  the  gulf  of  Lepanto,  and  obtained  that  celebrated 
victory  which  stands  conspicuous  in  the  series  of  actions  be- 
tween the  Christian  and  Mahome^n  powers.  Don  John  in 
person  fought  and  took  the  galley  of  the  Turkish  admiral, 
and  the  batUe  terminated  in  the  loss  on  the  part  of  the  Turks 
of  one  hundred  and  thirty  galleys  taken^  fifty-five  destroyed. 
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25^000  men  killed,  and  lO^OOO  made  prisoners,  besides  15,000 
Christian  slaves  liberated.    As  usually  happens  in  the  alliance 
of  different  powers,  divisions  arose  with  respect  to  the  subse- 
quent operations,  and  Don  John^  who  proposed  immediately 
to  sail  to  Constantinople,  was  overruled.     On. the  whole,  the 
advantages  obtained  by  the  victory,  by  no  means  equalled  the 
pabHc.  expectations ;  and  the  next  campaign,  though  honour- 
able to  the  spirit  of  Don  John,  proved  fruitless.    In  1573,  he 
sailed  to  Tunis,  which  the  Turks  had  abandoned.     Contrary 
to  the  king's  orders  he  fortified  the  town,  and  built  a  new 
fort,  having  in  view  the  obtaining  for  himself  the  kingdom  of 
Tunis ;  but  this  project  was  not  agreeable  to  his  brother  ;  and 
in  the  next  year  the  Turks  recovered  the  place  and  took  the 
•new  fort,  which  Don  John  was  not  able  to  succour  in  time.    In 
1576,    he   was  appointed   to  the  government    of  the  Low 
Countries.     By  virtue  of  the  pacification  of  Ghent,  the  Catho^ 
lie  provinces  had  united  with  Holland  and  Zealand  against  the 
Spaniards ;  and  Don  John  was  directed  openly  to  concur  in 
this  agreement,  and  cause  the  Spaniards  to  leave  the  country. 
They  w^re,  however,  retained  not  far  from  the  frontiers  ;  and 
it  was  not  long  before  Don  John  throwing  off  the  mask,  took 
possession  of  Namur,   Charlemont^  and  Marienburff.    The 
states,  thereupon,  in  1577,  resumed  their  arms,  and  declared 
the  archduke  Matthias,  their  governor.     Don  John  receiv- 
ing a  reinforcement  of  troops  under  the  duke  of  Parma,  de- 
feated the  Netherlanders  at  Genblaur,  in  January,  1578,  and 
afterwards  took  Louvain,  Limburg,  Philipsburg,  and  other 
places.    He  was  proceeding  in  his  military  career,  when,  in 
October,  1578,  he  was  taken  off  after  a  short  illness  in  his 
camp  near  Namur,  being  then  thirty-two  years  of  age.    Al- 
though a  sudden  death  in  an  unhealthy  climate  and  season  of 
the  year  could  not  be  regarded  as  extraordinary,  yet  the  cha- 
racter of  Philip,  and  the  young  princ6*s  aspiring  disposition, 
gave  occasion  to  a  rumour  of  unfair  practices.     His  confi- 
dential setretary,  Escovedo,  had  some  time  before  been  assas- 
sinated in  the  streets  of  Madrid,  by  the  express  orders  of  the 
secretary  of  state ;  and  it  was  known  that  Don  John  had  en- 
tertained  hopes  of  nurrying  queen  Elizabeth,  and  had  se* 
credy  intrigued  with   the  Lorrain  princes  in   the  court  of 
France.    £k  resembled  his  father  in  person,  whom  he  equalled 
in  activity  and  enterprise,  and  surpassed,  in  generosity  and 
humanity. 

ANTONIO  PEREZ,  son  of  Gonsalvo  Perez,  who  was 
sole  secretary  of  state  to  Charles  V.  and  Philip  II.  Antonio 
succeeded  his  father  in  hi%office,  and  was  also  made  secretary 
of  war.  He  demeaned  himself  so  well,  as  to  enjoy  at  the  same 
.time  the  favour  of  the  king  and  of  the  people.  While  in 
office  he  was  commiuided  by  the  king  to  obtain  the  assassi- 
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nation  of  Don  Juan  de  Escovedo.    He  unfortunately  obeyed 
the  orders  of  his  sovereign ;  and  supposing  the  deed  would  be 
considered  as  a  common  accident,  the  murder  was  perpetrated 
in  the  streets  of  Madrid.     Perez  never  appears  to  have  sus- 
pected that  he  had  committed  a  very  great  crime.    He.  repre- 
sented Escovedo*s  death  as  necessary^  and  the  forms  of  jus- 
tice he  thought  might  readily  be  dispensed  with  on  extraor- 
dinary occasions.     Suspicions  fell  on  him  and  the  princess 
Eboli ;  it  had  been  surmised  that  Philip  was  an  imsuccessful 
suitor  to  this  lady,  and  jealous  of  Perez's  intimacy  with  her* 
Be  this,  however,  as  it  may,  he  took  the  opportimity  occa- 
sioned by  the  suspicion,  to  throw  them  both  into  prison,  and 
suffered  the  accusation  to  hang  over  the  secretary's  head  for 
many  years,  still  continuing  to  employ  him,  and  promising  him. 
his  protection  and  favour.    At  length  he  got  possession  of  the 
papers  which  alone  could  establish  his  own  share  in  the  mur- 
der, and  then  suffered  Antonio  to  be  put  to  the  rack.     It  was 
the  intention  of  this  unfortunate  man  to  bear  the  tortures  in- 
flicted on  him  without  confessing,  but  the  violence  of  the  pain 
overcame  his  resolution,  and  he  declared  that  he  had  procured 
Escovedo's  assassination,  but  that  it  was  by  Philip's  orders. 
Happily  for  his  own  character,  he  had  papers  by  him  sufficient 
to  prove  this,  and  with  these  he  escaped  to  Arragon.     *^  That 
kingdom,"  said  Mr.  Southey,  in  writing  the  life  of  Perez  only 
a  short   time  since,  '^  was  still   by  its  constitutions  a  free 
country,  but  constitutions  are  nothing  in  the  way  of  power,  and 
no  country  has  any  other  security  for  its  freedom  than  the 
spirit  and  strength  of  the  people."    He  appealed  to  the  tri- 
bunal del  justiza  de  Arragon,  a  free  tribunal  to  whose  decision 
Philip  did  not  choose  to  attend,  and  therefore,  removed  the 
cause  to  the  Enquesta,  a  sort  of  star-chamber  of  his  own,  in 
which  any  wickedness  that  he  was  pleased  to  direct  would  re- 
ceive the  form  of  legality.     "  But,"  says  the  writer  already 
alluded  to,  '^  the  Arragonese  had  now  espoused  the  cause  of 
their  injured  countryman,  and  it  was  thought  that  the  most 
effectual  method  of  destroying  him  would  be  to  deliver  him 
over  to  the  inquisition.    That  accursed  tribunal,,  which  had 
lately  been  established  in  Saragossa,  laid  hands  on  him,  on  a 
charge  of  witchcraft,  blinded  and  besotted  with  superstition  as 
the  Arrajgonese  were,  in  common  with  all  the  Spaniards,  their 
love  of  liberty  was  not  at  this  time  to  be  thus  betrayed.   They 
tescued  him  from  the  holy  office.    In  consequence  of  this  and 
other  tumults,  an  army  was  marched  into  Arragon.    The  jua- 
tiza,  as  he  was  bound  to  do,  called  upon  his  countrymen  to 
resist  this  invasion  of  their  rights;  but  he,  and  t^e  nobles 
with  him,  aware  of  their  inability  tcfoppose  veteran  troops,  set 
the  example  of  flight.    Better  had  it  been  to  have  died  in  the 
field,  even  had  the  cause  been  utterly  hopeless,  as  he  deemed 
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it,  ^hich  possibly  it  might  not  have  been.  He  and  the  other 
chiefs  were  secured  and  beheaded.  Perez  made  his  escape 
mto  France,  and  the  forms  of  liberty  in  Arragon  were  extin- 
guished. Antonio  found  the  protection  that  he  implored  ;  he 
published  a  narrative  of  his  sufferings,  and  it  is  certain  by  the 
great  names  which  appears  in  his  correspondence,  that  he  was 
highly  esteemed  and  respected  both  in  France  and  England. 
Several  unsuccessful  attempts  were  made  to  murder  him.  He 
died  miserably  poor  in  the  year  1611,  and  endured  to  the  last 
the  heavy  affliction  of  being  separated  from  his  wife  and  chil- 
dren. No  interest  could  avail  to  procure  their  liberation,  and 
he  imputes  the  death  of  his  eldest  daughter  to  grief  on  his 
account. 

RODOLPH  II.,  Emperor  of  Germany,  son  of  Maximilian 
II.,  was  bom  in  155)^,  and  received  the  principal  part  of  his 
education  in  Spain  under  the  Jesuits.  His  father  procured 
him  the  crown  of  Hungary  in  1572,  and  that  of  Bohemia  in 
1575,  together  with  the  title  of  the  king  of  the  Romans.  On 
the  death  of  Maximilian  II.,  in  1576,  he  succeeded  to  the  im- 
perial throne,  being  then  regarded  as  a  highly  accomplished 
prince,  of  great  sweetness  of  temper,  and  conversant  with 
various  branches  of  knowledge.  Unfortunately  his  taste  and 
acquirements  were  so  far  from  qualifying  him  for  the  station  to 
which  he  was  elevated,  that  they  diverted  his  attention  from 
the  principal  duties  of  a  sovereiga*  He  was  greatly  attached 
to  mechanical  inventions,  and  spent  whole  days  in  the  shops  of 
dockmakers,  turners,  and  other  artists.  Chemistry  was  also 
one  of  his  favourite  studies,  with  its  usual  attendant  in  that 
age,  alchemy.  He  had  a  passion  for  horses  which  led  him  to 
waste  much  time  in  his  stables,  disguised  as  a  groom.  His 
easiness  of  temper  was  a  defect  which  was  attended  with 
timidity  and  irresolution  ;  and  his  zeal  for  the  Catholic  religion 
rendered  him  unfriendly  to  those  tolerating  principles  upon 
which  troubles  soon  arose  in  his  Hungarian  dominions,  where 
sultan  Amurath  III.,  who  had  broken  the  subsisting  truce, 
made  various  incursions  into  Hungary.    Several  defeats  were 

f^ven  to  the  Turks  by  the  imperial  generals.  But  Mahomet 
II.,  the  successor  of  Amurath,  took  the  important  town  of 
Agra  in  Upper  Hungary,  and  war  was  maintained  for  several 
years  with  various  fortunes  in  that  kingdom,  till  a  peace  was 
concluded  with  sultan  Achmet  in*  1606.  Rodolph,  who  had 
fixed  his  residence  in  Prague,  took  little  personal  share  in  these 
events,  being  chiefly  occupied  with  his  multifarious  studies ; 
and  his  Hungarian  subjects  had  contracted  such  a  contempt 
for  his  character,  that  tj^y  invited  his  brother,  the  archduke 
Matthias,  to  undertake  the  government,  and  in  1607  elected 
him  for  dieir  King.  The  timid  and  pacific  Rodolph  was  per- 
suaded to  enter  into 'a  treaty  with  his  brother,  by  which  he 
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ceded  to  him  both'  Hungary  and  Austria,  and  Matthias  was 
solemnly  inaugurated  as  sovereign  of  those  countries.  Soon 
after,  great  disturbances  arose  in  the  empire  on  account  of  the 
disputed  succession  of  the  duchies  of  Juliers  and  Cleves,  with 
which  were  associated  the  causes  of  dissension  between  the 
catholics  and  protestants  of  Germany.  Confederations  were 
formed,  and  both  parties  prepared  for  war.  The  emperor 
convoked  diets,  and  appears  to  have  diligently  exerted  himself 
in  order  to  prevent  extremities.  He,  however,  gave  his  chief 
confidence  to  his  brother  the  archduke  Leopold,  who  was  sent 
to  govern  the  disputed  territories,  and  was  placed  at  the  head 
of  the  Catholic  army.  This  prince  at  length  marched  into 
Bohemia  (o  awe  the  protestants,  who  had  been  rendered  dis- 
contented by  attempts  to  introduce  the  inquisition  into  that 
country,  and  by  violations  of  their  privileges.  In  this  emer- 
gency they  applied  for  assistance  to  Matthias,  who  entered 
Bohemia,  and  obliged  Leopold  to  disband  his  troops.  Not 
content  with  this  success,  he  so  wrought  upon  the  weakness 
of  his  brother,  that  Rodolph  resigned  to  him  his  remaining 
kingdom  of  Bohemia,  of  which  Matthias  received  the  crown  in 
161 1 .  Rodolph  was  probably  at  that  time  in  a  declining  state 
of  health,  for  he  died  in  January,  1612,  in  the  sixtieth  year  of 
his  age,  and  the  thirty-sixth  of  his  reign.  Conscious  weakness, 
and  the  predictions  of  the  celebrated,  but  superstitious  astro- 
nomer Tycho  Brahe,  had  rendered  him  distrustful  of  all  his 
relations,  so  that  he  finally  shut  himself  up  in  his  palace, 
which  he  never  quitted  either  for  exercise  or  amusement.  He 
was  never  married,  but  left  some  natural  children.  Among 
his  various  studies,  the  most  respectable  one  was  that  of 
astronomy,  his  attachment  to  which  induced  him  to  invite 
Tvcho  Brahe  to  Prague,  trhere  he  was  liberally  patronized 
till  his  death ;  and  the  same  patronage  was  afterwards  given 
to  the  more  eminent  Kepler,  who  had  been  his  disciple.  The 
Ilodolphine  tables,  commenced  by  the  former,  and  completed 
by  the  latter,  have  perpetuated  the  name  of  this  emperor  as  a 
promoter  of  science. 

'  CHARLES  MANSFELD,  prince  of  Mansfeld,  lawful  son 
to  Peter  Ernest,  signalized  himself  in  the  wars  of  Flanders 
and  Hungary;  and  died  without  issue  in  1595,  after  having 
defeated  the  Turks,  who  .attempted  to  relieve  the  city  of 
Grant. 

ERNEST  DE  MANSFELD,  the  illegitimate  son  of 
Peter  Ernest  count  of  Mansfeld,  by  a  lady  of  Malines,  was 
educated  at  Brussels  in  the  Roman  Catholic  religion.  He 
Mas  employed  in  the  service  of  the  ting  of  Spain  in  the  Ne- 
therlands, and  in  that  of  the  emperor  in  Hungary,  together  with 
his  brother  Charles,  count  of  Mansfeld.  He  was  legitimated 
on  account  of  his  bravery,  by  Rodolph  II.,  but  his  father's 
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posts  and  possessions  in  the  Spanish  Netherlands  having  been 
refused  him  contrary  to  promise^  he,  in  IGIO,  joined  the  pro- 
testant  princes.  Being  now  become  a  most  dangerous  enemy 
to  the  house  of  Austria,  who  called  him  the  Attila  of  Chris- 
tianity, he  set  himself  in  IGIS,  at  the  head  of  the  rebels 
in  Bohemia,  and  got  possession  of  Pilsen,  in  1619.  Though 
his  troops  were  defeated  in  several  battles,  he  penetrated  into 
the  palatinate,  took  several  places,  ravaged  Alsace,  made  him- 
self master  of  Haquenan,  and  defeated  the  Bavarians.  At 
length  he  was  totally  defeated  by  Walstein,  at  Dassan,  in  April, 
16^.  He  gave  his  remaining  troops  to  the  duke  of  Weimar, 
and  intending  to  pass  into  the  Venetian  States,  he  died  in  a 
village  between  SSara  and  Spalatro,  in  1626,  aged  forty-six. 
Nami  thus  describes  him,  **  He  was  bold,  intrepid  in  danger, 
and  the  most  skilful  negociator  of  his  age.  He  possessed  a 
natural  eloquence,  and  luiew  how  to  insinuate  himself  into  the 
hearts  of  those  whom  he  wished  to  gain.  He  was  greedy  of 
others*  wealth,  and  prodigal  of  his  own.  He  was  full  of  vast 
projects,  ^et  possessed  neither  lands  nor  money  at  his  death.*' 
Not  wishmg  to  die  in  his  bed  he  dressed  himself  in  his  finest 
robes,  put  on  his  sword,  sat  up,  leaning  upon  two  domestics, 
and  in  this  position  he  breathed  his  last.  But  of  all  his  actions, 
the  following  is  the  most  extr^rdinary :  having  got  infor- 
mation that  Cazel,  in  whom  he  placed  the  greatest  confidence, 
had  communicated  his  plans  to  the  Austrian  chief,  he  gave 
him  SOO  nx  dollars,  and  sent  him  to  count  Buquoy,  with  a 
letter  in  these  words,  *'  Cazel  being  attached  to  you  and  not  to 
me,  I  send  him  to  you,  that  you  may  have  the  benefit  of  his 
services.'*  Ernest  is  deservedly  esteemed  one  of  the  greatest 
generals  of  his  age.    . 

MATTHIAS,  emperor  of  Germany,  son  of  the  emperor 
Maximilian  II ,  was  bom  in  1557.  In  1594  he  was  appointed 
general  of  the  army  which  his  brother  Rodolph  11.  sent 
against  the  Turks.  He  obtained  several  successes,  and  so  well 
ingratiated  himself  with  the  Hungarians,  that  they  first  chose 
him  as  their  governor,  and  then,  in  1607,  elected  him  for  their 
king.  (See  Rodolph,  p.  23.)  On  the  death  of  Rodolph  in  1612, 
Matthias  was  elected  to  succeed  him.  During  the  disputes 
which  took  place  between  the^  Catholics  and  Protestants,  the 
Turks  made  an  irruption  into  Transylvania.  After  a  variety 
of  fortune,  a  peace  was  made  in  1615,  by  which  the  grand 
seignor  restoreid  to  the  house  of  Austria  all  the  places  in  Hun- . 
gaiy  that  had  been  conquered  by  his  arms,  and  reinstated  the 
owners  of  all  lands  that  had  been  aUenated.  Matthias  now 
fomui  himself  strong  enough  to  venture  upon  curbing  his  Pro- 
iestant  subjects.  1  be  insolence  with  which  they  were  treated 
so  inflamed  their  passions,  that  they  threw  several  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  council  of  Prague  out  of  the  window,  who,  how* 
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ever,  falling  into  a  ditch,  escaped  with  their  lives.  The  count 
de  la  Tour,  who  was  the  principal  actor  in  this  violence,  fore- 
seeing its  probable  consequences,  persuaded  the  Protestants 
to  take  up  arms  in  their  defence.  Matthias,  though  much  in- 
censed at  the  insult,  endeavoured  to  reclaim  them  by  gentle 
meajis ;  but  they  increased  in  boldness,  and  accused  his  prime 
minister  Klesel,  cardinal  and  archbishop  of  Vienna,  of  promot- 
ing the  persecutions  they  had  sustained.  Silesia  was  full  of 
similar  discontents ;  and  the  Protestants  of  that  province  made 
an  alliance  with  the  Bohemians,  now  in  a  state  of  actual  rebel- 
lion. This  was  the  commencement  of  that  thirty  vears'  war 
which  desolated  Germany,  and  was  productive  of  so  many 
great  and  disastrous  events.  Matthias,  whose  vigour  was  im- 
paired by  age,  was  obliged  to  banish  Klesel  from  his  councils, 
ind  had  not  influence  to  prevent  his  being  treated  with  great 
indignity.  The  war  between  the  Protestants  and  Catholics, 
the  former  commanded  by  la  Tour,  and  Mansfeld,  and  the 
latter  by  the  count  de  Buquoy,  began  with  various  successes ; 
but  in  the  result,  Bohemia  remained  in  the  power  of  the  Pro- 
testants. Those  of  that  reUgion  in  Austria  were  engaged  in 
correspondence  with  the  Bohemians,  when  Matthias,  deeply 
chagrined  with  the  embarrassments  into  which  he  had  fallen, 
and  distressed  by  the  loss  of  his  consort  and  one  of  his  brothers, 
sunk  into  a  languishing  disorder,  which  carried  him  off  in 
1619,  at  the  age  of  sixty-three,  after  a  reign  of  seven  years  as 
emperor.  He  left  no  legitimate  issue.  On  his  death  bed  he 
recommended  to  his  successor  Ferdinand,  to  let  his  subjects 
feel  as  little  as  possible  the  weight  of  his  power.  He  also  at- 
tested in  the  strongest  terms  his  sincere  wish  to  have  re-estab- 
lished peace  in  Bohemia. 

ALBERT,  archduke  of  Austria,  sixth  son  of  the  emperor 
MaximiUan  II.  and  Mary  of  Austria,  was  bom  in  1559.  He 
was  destined  to  the  church,  and  was  created,  when  very 
young,  cardinal  and  archbishop  of  Toledo.  In  1583,  he  was 
made  governor  of  Portugal,  and  his  conduct  was  so  much 
approved  by  king  Philip  II.,  whose  nephew  he  was,  that  he 
resolved  to  place  him  in  the  arduous  post  of  governor  of  the 
Low  Countries,  from  which  the  seven  United  Provinces  had 
lately  been  separated  by  a  successful  revolt.  Albert  arrived 
at  Luxemburg  in  the  beginning  of  1596,  and  began  his  ope- 
rations by  reducing  Calais,  Ardres,  and  Hulst ;  these  successes 
however,  were  more  than  compensated  by  those  of  prince 
Maurice.  The  negodations  for  peace  failing,  Philip,  in  1598, 
contracted  hb  daughter  Isabelia-Clara-Eugenia  to  Albert, 
who  thereupon  renounced  hb  cardinalate  and  ecclesiastical 
character.  The  Netherlands  and  the  provinces  of  Burgundy 
and  Charleroi,  were  her  portion,  and  thagf  were  henceforth 
considered  as  joint  sovereigns  of  those  countries.    They  made 
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their  public  entry  at  Brussels,  in  great  state,  in  1599.  The 
Dutch  showing  no  deposition  to  return  to  their  allegiance  to 
the  house  of  Austria,  the  archduke  renewed  the  war  with 
vigour,  and  marched  to  attack  prince  Maurice  at  Nieuport, 
hot  was  totally  defeated  on  July  S,  1600.  Albert,  however, 
still  kept  the  field  with  a  powerful  army,  and  in  the  next  year 
laid  close  siege  to  Ostend.  The  taking  of  this  place  cost  all 
bis  efforts  for  three  years,  and  in  the  mean  time  Maurice  took 
Sluys,  and  Grave,  and  brought  Albert  into  the  most  distressing 
cin^mistances.  His  affairs  were  somewhat  retrieved  by  Spi- 
nola;  but  the  archduke  was  at  length  glad  to  send  deputies  to 
the  Hague,  who  first  concluded  a  truce  for  some  months,  and 
in  1609  another  for  twelve  years.  During  this  interval  Albert 
employed  himself  in  regulating  the  affairs  of  the  catholic  pro- 
vinces and  ingratiating  bimseif  with  his  people  by  a  wise  and 
fentle  administration.  Soon  after  the  expiration  of  the  truce, 
e  died,  in  1621,  without  posterity,  greatly  regretted  by  his 
suUects. 

JOHN  TZERCLAES,  count  of  Tilly,  a  celebrated  gene- 
ral,  descended  firom  a  noble  family  at  Brussels,  entered  at  a 
very  early  age  into  the  society  of  the  Jesuits,  which  he  quitted 
for  the  nulitary  profession.  After  having  signaUzed  his  cou- 
rage in  the  imperial  service  in  Hungary  against  the  Turks,  he 
commanded  the  troops  of  Bavaria  under  duke  Maximilian, 
and  distinguished  himself  at  the  battle  of  Prague  in  1620. 
He  was  employed  to  oppose  the  duke  of  Brunswick  in  1622, 
and  entirely  expelled  him  firom  the  palatinate. 

When  the  king  of  Denmark  placed  himself,  in  1625,  at  the 
head  of  the  protestant  confederates  in  opposition  to  the  em* 
peror,  Tilly  had  the  chief  command  against  him;  and  in  the 
following  year  he  obtained  a  complete  victory  over  him  at 
Luhter,  in  the  duchy  of  Brunswick,  the  Landgrave  of  Hess6 
and  many  general  officers  being  slain  in  the  action.  Tilly 
crossed  the  Elbe,  and  pushed  into  Holstein,  driving  the 
Danish  army  every  where  before  him. 

When  the  emperor  was  obliged  to  take  the  command  of  the 
imperial  troops  firom  Walstein,  it  was  conferred  upon  Tilly ; 
luad  in  the  subsequent  war,  in  which  Gustavus  Adolphus 
headed  the  protestant  league,  the  count  was  his  principal 
antagonist.  His  fijrst  considefable  operation  was  the  siege  of 
Blagdeburg ;  and  in  1631  he  took  that  fine  city  by  assault, 
when  the  cruelties  committed  with  his  connivance,  if  not  by 
lus  order,  will  ever  remain  a  foul  stain  on  his  memory.  After 
every  brutal  outrage  attendant  on  a  sack  had  been  committed, 
and  many  thousands  of  the  inhabitants  slaughtered,  the  town 
Itself  was  laid  in.  ashes.  Gustavus  afiierwards  crossed  the 
Elbe  and  advanced  into  Saxony,  where  Tilly  lay  in  an  in- 
trenched campf  ntiar  Leipsic.    This  he  was  unwilling  to  quit. 
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tin  he  should  receive  some  expected  reinforcements ;  but  the 
opinion  of  Papenheim,  and  a  majority  of  officers^  produced  a 
contrary  decision.  The  imperial  army  left  its  trenches  and 
marched  towards  the  Swedes.  On  the  approach  of  these 
brave  adversaries  in  exact  order^  Tilly  is  said  to  have  turned 
pale,  and  to  have  fallen  into  a  kind  of  reverie  for  a  quarter  of  an 
nour,  supporting  his  head  upon  his  hands.  In  the  ensuing 
combat,  however,  he  performed  all  the  duties  of  a  general  and 
of  a  soldier,  but  he  could  not  prevent  Gustavus  from  gaining 
a  complete  victory,  and  was  nimself,  after  receiving  three 
musquet  shots  in  his  body,  with  difficulty  conveyed  to  Halls. 
The  subsequent  rapid  successes  of  GKistavus  caused  Walstein 
to  be  recalled  to  the  command  of  the  imperial  army,  and  Tilly 
was  sent  into  Franconia  to  defend  the  entrance  into  Bava* 
ria.  He  renulsed  Horn,  and  posted  himself  so  strongly  on 
ihe  Lech,  that  when  Gustavus  arrived  there,  his  generals 
thought  it  too  hazardous  to  force  a  passage.  The  Swedish 
king,  however,  being  determined  at  all  risks  to  force  hii  way 
into  Bavaria,  laid  a  plan  for  passing  the  river  upon  rafts  pro- 
tected by  cannon,  which  he  put  into  execution  in  April,  IGS^. 
After  an  obstinate  resistance  the  passage  was  made  good,  and 
Tilly  began  his  retreat  in  good  order ;  he,  however,  received 
a  cannon  shot  in  the  thigh,  of  the  consequences  of  which  he 
died,  at  Ingolstadt,  a  few  days  after,  in  the  70th  year  of  his 
affe,  greatly  regretted  by  the  imperial  court,  in  the  service  of 
mich  he  had  oeen  unuormly  successftd  till  he  was  encoun- 
tered by  the  hero  of  the  north.  Tilly  preserved  the  manners 
of  a  monk  when  at  the  head  of  an  army.  He  was  strictly 
sober  and  continent,  was  an  enemy  to  parade,  and  used  to. 
accompany  die  march  of  his  troops  in  dishabille,  mounted  upon 
a  little  palfirey.  His  memory  as  a  sokller  would  have  been 
generally  honoured,  had  it  not  been  associated  with  the 
cruelties  of  Magdeburg.  He  was  popular  with  his  troops, 
and  bequeathed  a  considerable  sum  to  his  old  regiments. 

GABOR  BETHLEM,  prince  of  Transylvania,  was  the 
son  of  a  gentleman  in  that  country,  of  hi^h  birth  but  very 
small  property.  He  was  of  the  reformed  reii^on,  and  by  his 
valour  obtained  the  favour  of  the  prince  Gabriel  Battori.  He 
next  went  to  Constantinople,  and  mgratiated  himself  with  the 
Porte,  so  as  to  obtain  a  force,  by  means  of  which  be  expelled 
Battori*  and  caused  himself  to  be  proclaimed  nrince,  or 
Vaiwode,  in  161.3.  Aftier  securing  his  authority  at  home,  his 
ambition  led  him  to  extend  his  dominions ;  for  which  pur- 
pose he  made  an  alliance  with  Frederic,  the  elector-palatine; 
newly  declared  king  of  Bohemia,  and  made  an  irruption,  into 
Upper  Hungary,  in  1619.  He  reduced  this'  country,  and  re-» 
ceived  the  submission  of  Lower  Hungary;  and  then  match- 
ing towards  Vienna,  he  took  Presburg  by  capitulationi  and  was 
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acknowledged  prince  of  Hungary.  In  this  expedition  he 
had  been  assisted  by  the  oppressed  Protestants ;  and  its  fruits 
were  tbe  establishment  of  liberty  of  conscience  throughout 
Hungary.  Soon  after^^  he  assembled*  the  states,  who  declared 
him  king,  notwithstanding  the  opposition  of  the  Catholic  nobles, 
who  were  attached  to  the  house  of  Austria.  After  the  defeat 
of  Frederic  and  recovery  of  Bohemia,  the  emperor  sent  count 
Bucquoy  into  Hungary,  who  retook  Presburg,  and  several 
other  towns;  but  at  length  was  killed  in  an  engagement*  By 
a  treaty  soon  after  concluded  between  the  emperor  and  Gabor^ 
the  latter  renounced  the  tide  and  dignity  of  king  of  Hungary, 
and  in  return  was  made  a  prince  of  the  empire,  with  the  pos* 
session  of  two  duchies  in  Silesia,  and  several  casdes  and  dis« 
tricts  in  Hungary.  The  resdess  disposition  of  Gabor,  how- 
ever, induced  him  to  violate  the  treaty;  and  in  16S4  he 
surprised  several  places  in  Hungary,  and  over-ran  the  country, 
tin  he  was  stopped  and  defeated  by  the  imperial  general,  and 
obliged  to  take  refuge  in  Cassovia.  Here  another  treaty  of 
peace  was  negociated,  whereby,  on  the  condition  of  renounc- 
ing all  pretensions  on  Hungary,  and  all  connexions  with  the 
enemies  of  the  house  of  Austria,  he  was  put  in  possession  iof 
several  lordships  in  Silesia,  and  confirmed  in  his  authority 
over  Transylvania  during  life.  Af);er  this  period  he  remained 
quiet;  aqd  falling  into  a  dropsv,  died  in  1629.  He  left  lega- 
cies both  to  the  emperor  and  the  grand-seignor.  Gabor 
married  the  daughter  of  John  Sigismond,  elector  of  Brariden* 
buird^. 

FERDINAND  IL,  emperor  of  Germany,  srandson  of  Fer- 
dinand I.  son  of  Charles,  archduke  of  Stiria,  by  Mary  of  Bavaria, 
was  bom  in  1578,  and  elected  king  of  Bohemia  in  1617,  and  king 
of  Hungary  in  the  following  year;  but  the  religious  disputes 
in  Bohemia  having  caused  a  revolt,  Ferdinand  was  deprived 
of  the  kii^dom  soon  after  the  death  of  his  cousin  Matthias, 
by  whose  mfluence  he  had  been  originally  chosen.  He  was, 
however,  at  the  same  time,  appointed  to  the  succession  of  the 
empire ;  and  in  the  character  of  emperor  he  found  it  necessary 
to  form  a  catholic  league,  in  order  to  oppose  that  of  the 
Protestants,  who  supported  the  elector  i)aiatine.  That  un- 
fortunate prince  was  completely  defeated  at  the  batde  of 
Prague  in  1620,  in  consequence  of  which  Bohemia  was  obliged 
to  submit  to  its  former  master.  The  leaders  were  put  to 
death,  and  the  exercise  of  the  protestant  religion  was  sup- 
pressed. Ferdinand  carried  his  resentment  against  the  elec- 
tor so  far  as  to  put  him  under  the  ban  of  the  empire,  and  to 
invade  the  Palatinate ;  which,  by  means  of  his  general,  count 
Tilly,  he  entirely  conquered,  and  then  transferred  the  electoral 
dignity  to  Maximilian,  duke  of  Bavaria.  He  was  now  become 
90  fbrmidabk  to  the  protestant  party,  that  a   league  was 
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formed  against  him  in  the  north  of  Gennany,  headed  by 
Christian  lY.,  king  of  Denmark.  Ferdinand,  however, 
triumphed  over  all  his  enemies,  and  then  turned  his  attention 
to  the  affairs  of  Italy,  where  the  death  of  Vincent,  duke  of 
Mantua  and  Montferrat,  had  left  a  disputed  succession.  The 
Austrian  troops  invaded  and  took  Mantua,  while  then:  allies^ 
the  Spaniards,  took  Cazal,  which  was  defended  by  the 
French.  In  the  confidence  which  these  successes  inspired, 
the  emperor  took  the  most  hostile  measures  against  the  Pro- 
testants ;  these,  in  their  turn,  applied  to  Gustavus  Adolphus, 
king  of  Sweden,  who  was  not  only  brave,  but  the  pro&ssed 
enemy  of  the  house  of  Austria.  A  league  was  formed,  to 
which  the  king  of  France  acceded;  and  almost  before  the 
emperor  was  apprised  of  his  danger,  a  war  broke  out,  which 
reduced  the  house  of  Austria  to  ttie  greatest  extremities,  but 
he  was  enabled  to  make  peace  in  1635  with  the  elector  of 
Saxony  and  most  of  the  Protestants.  In  the  following  year, 
at  the  diet  held  at  Ratisbon,  the  emperor  procured  bis  son 
Ferdinand  to  be  elected  king  of  the  Romans;  and  in  February, 
1687,  he  died  in  the  fifty-ninth  year  of  his  age,  after  an 
anxious  and  unquiet  reign  of  eighteen  years.  By  the  per- 
formance of  several  vows  which  he  made  against  the  Pro- 
testants, he  acquired  the  appellation  of  the  apostolic  emperor. 
He  is  much  applauded  by  Roman  Catholic  writers ;  but  his 
conduct,  as  emperor,  has  Uttle  claim  to  praise. 

ALDRINGER,  general  of  the  empire.  He  had  been  a 
servant  to  some  young  students  at  Paris,  where  he  acquired 
a  knowledge  of  the  languages  and  sciences.  He  then  went  to 
Italy,  and  had  a  place  under  the  cardmal  Madrucci;  but 
being  deprived  of  it,  he  returned  to  Germany,  and  entered 
into  the  army  as  a  common  soldier.  He  ouickly  rose  to  the 
rank  of  captain;  and  passing  through  different  gradations, 
was  made  a  field-marshal,  and  employed  as  ambassador.  He 
distinguished  hhnself  on  many  occasions;  but  tarnished  his 
reputation  by  avarice  and  cruelty.  He  was  slain  near  Land- 
shut  in  16S4. 

MAXIMILIAN,  duke  of  Bavaria,  was  called,  on  account 
of  his  courage  and  success,  the  defender  of  Germany ;  and 
for  his  singular  prudence,  he  acquired  the  name  of  Solomon. 
He  was  a  zealous  opposer  of  the  Protestants,  and  was  con- 
sidered as  one  of  tne  principal  supporters  of  the  catholic 
religion.  In  1620  he  gained  the  battle  of  Prague  against 
FrMcrick  prince  Palatine,  who  had  been  elected  king  of 
Bohemia.  For  these  services  Maximilian  was  named  an  dec- 
tor  of  the  empire.    He  died  in  1651,  aged  70. 

OCTAVIUS  PICCOLOMINI  of  Arragon,  duke  of 
Amalsiy  prince  of  the  empire,  an  imperial  general  and  knight 
of  the  golden  fleecei  was  bom  in  1^.     lie  first  bore  arms 
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among  the  Spanish  troops  in  Italy.  He  afterwards  served 
under  Ferdinand  11.,  who  sent  him  to  the  reUef  of  Bohemia, 
and  gave  him  the  command  of  the  imperial  troops  in  1634u 
He  signalized  himsdf  at  the  battle  of  Nortlingue^  and  made 
Marsh,  de  Chatillon  raise  the  siege  of  St.  Omer.  He  defeated 
the  marquis  Fenguieres  in  1639 ;  nor  did  the  loss  of  the  battle 
of  Wolfenbuttel,  in  1651 5  impair  his  glory.  He  died  on  the 
10th  of  Au^st,  1656,  aged  5?,  with  the  character  of  an  active 
general.     The  celebrated  Caprara  was  his  nephew. 

JOHN  DE  LA  VALETTE  PARISOT,  grand-master  of 
Malta,  was  grand- prior  of  St.  Giles  of  the  tongue  of  Provence, 
and  lieutenant-general  of  his  predecessor,  Claude  de  la  Sengle^ 
before  he  came  to  the  mastership  in  1557 ;  and  from  the  day 
of  his  reception  into  the  order,  to  that  of  his  election,  he  had 
always  been  resident  in  the  island.     During  his  sovereignty 
the  Maltese  galleys  in  five  years  took  above  fifty  Turkish, 
vessels,  which  so  much  exasperated  sultan  Soliman  II.,  that  he 
determined  to  make  himself  master  of  Malta,  as  he  had  done 
of  Rhodes.     In  1565  a  great  armament  of  sea  and  land  forces 
arrived  at  the  island,  and  commenced  the  most  vigorous  opera« 
tions  against  it*    La  V alette  had  previously  summoned  the  ab- 
sent knights  throughout  Europe  for  its  defence,  and  made 
everv  provision  in  his  power  against  so  formidable  an  attack* 
Nothing  could  surpass  the  courage  and  resolution  of  the 
knights,  animated  by  the  grand  master;  and  although  the 
Turkish  commander,  disregarding  the  destruction  of  lives,  at 
length,  at  the  fifth  assault,  carried  the  fortress  of  Elino,  the 
resistance  only  become  the  more  determined.   The  Turks  had 
planted  seven  standards  at  one  of  the  gates  of  the  town  of  St. 
Michael,  upon  which  La  Valette,  placing  an  old  helmet  on  hb 
head,  and  taking  a  pike  in  his  hand,  rushed  forward  to  the  foe* 
A  nmnber  of  knights  surrounded  him,  with  intreaties  that  he 
would  not  expose  so  precious  a  Ufe ;  but  he  sternly  replied, 
**  How  can  I  stand  here  and  behold  these  Turkish  standards 
floating  upon  our  ramparts,  or  where,  at  the  age  of  seventy, 
can  I  £e  more  honourably  than  upon  this  spot  in  the  midst  of 
my  brethren !"    He  received  a  wound,  which  he  concealed  till 
the  enemy  was  repulsed,  and  when  afterwards  the  incessant 
battering  had  almost  laid  in  ruins  the  town  and  fort  of  St.  Mi-, 
chael,  he  reftised  to  retire  into  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo,  ex^ 
claiming,  "  This  is  the  spot,  my  dear  brethren,  where  we  must 
all  die  or  conquer."    At  length,  when  the  attack  of  the  island 
had  lasted  four  months,  and  the  defenders  were  reduced  to  six 
thousand  men,  the  arrival  of  a  fleet  from  Sicily  with  succours 
caused  the  siege  to  be  raised,  after  it  had  cost  die  Turks  @0,000 
men,  and  they  had  fired  more  than  70,000  cannon  shot  against 
the  Maltese  fortresses.    The  great  destruction  of  buildings 
bdoced  the  grand-master  to  found  the  new  city,  named  La 
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Valetta;  he  also  repaired  the  town  or  borough,  which  has 
since  been  called  the  Victorious  City,  and  he  fortified  the  isle 
of  Goza  with  a  strong  castle.  For  the  payment  of  the  work- 
men he  issued  pieces  of  brass  coin,  stamped  with  the  arms  of 
the  order  and  the  nominal  value,  and  bearing  the  motto  *'  Non 
ses  sed  fides;"  these  he  afterwards  redeemed  with  gold  and 
silver,  and  he  kept  8000  persons  iif  daily  employ  till  his  death, 
which  occurred  in  1568,  after  a  glorious  reign  of  eleven  years. 
The  pone,  in  acknowledgment  of  his  services  to  Christendom, 
offered  him  the  cardinalate,  which  he  declined  as  a  dignity  not 
suited  to  one  wh6  had  grown  old  in  arms. 

GABRIEL  SERBELLONE,  was  of  a  good  family  in  Italy. 
He  was  knight  of  Malta,  and  grand  prior  of  Hungary.     He 

fave  proof  of  his  valour  by  defending  Strigonia  against  the 
>ttomah  forces,  and  signalized  himself  at  the  famous  passage 
of  the  Elbci  and  in  the  battle  fought  immediately  after,  wherein 
Charles  V.  triumphed  so  gloriously  over  the  duke  of  Saxony. 
He  was'  Ueutenant-general  of  the  imperial  army,  as  he  was 
likewise  in  Italy,  in  the  army  commanded  by  the'  marqub  de 
Marignan,  his  cousin,  during  the  war  of  Sienna,  and  it  was  to 
him  that  this  city  at  last  surrendered.  He  had  already  sub- 
dued Salusses  in  riedmont,  for  the  emperor,  Charles  V .  After 
the  taking  of  Sienna,  he  took  several  other  towns  in  Tuscany, 
which  would  not  recognize  the  house  of  Medicis ;  and  being 
declared  general  of  the  holy  church  both  at  sea  and  land  under 
the  pontificate  of  Pius  IV.,  he  recovered  Ascoli,  erected  seve- 
ral rortresses  in  the  ecclesiastical  state,  rebuilt  Civita  Vecchia, 
and  undertook  several  other  works  of  that  kind ;  for  he  was  an 
Me  engineer ;  upon  which  account,  after  the  death  of  Pius 
IV.,  he  was  sent  by  the  king  of  Spain  into  the  kingdom  of 
Naples  and  Sicily,  to  visit  all  the  places  there,  and  order  what 
he  thought  proper  to  be  done,  (roing  occasionally  to  the  isle 
of  Malta,  he  drew  there  a  plan,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  the 
new  town.  The  duke  of  Alva  took  him  with  him  in  the  famous 
expedition  into  the  Low  Countries.  Serbellone  was  general  of 
the  artillery,  and  always  went  before  to  prepare  the  way,  so 
that  he  had  a  considerable  share  in  the  glory  of  that  celebrated 
march.  Though  Paciotti  the  engineer,  whom  the  duke  of 
Alva  had  obtained  of  the  duke  of  Savoy,  was  the  person 
who  directed  the  building  of  the  citadel  of  Antwerp,  it  is 
nevertheless  trae  that  Serbellone  had  the  superintending  of 
that  work.  He  returned  some  time  after  into  Italy,  and  was 
present  at  the  battle  of  Lepanto,  where  he  gained  great  repu- 
tation. He  was  captam-general  of  the  artillery  there,  and 
commander  of  a  squadron  of  Spanish  galleys.  He  was  so 
stronffly  of  opinion  that  they  ouffht  to  give  battle,  that  he  in- 
duced Don  John  of  Austria  to  tiuce  this  resolution.  The  year 
after  he  commanded  in  Sicily,  and  was  made  viceroy  of  Tunis. 
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The  Turks  havinff  taken  Oouleta,  csme  with  so  large  a  body  of 
fiirces  to  beriege  turn  in  Tunis^  where  the  citadeli  which  he  had 
ordered  to  be  built,  was  not  then  finished,  that  after  being  re- 
pulsed in  fourteen  assaults,  they  at  last  took  the  place  by  storm. 
Being  taken  prisoner,  and  carried  to  Constantinople,  he  was 
exchanged  for  six  and  thirty  Turkish  officers,  who  had  been 
tsketi  at  the  battle  bf  Lepanto.  The  city  of  Milan,  where  he 
was  bom,  gave  public  signs  of  ioy  when  he  arrived  there  in 
1575.  He  was  lieutenant-fleneral  to  the  marquis  d'Aimonte, 
governor  of  the  Milanese  K>r  several  years,  that  is  to  say,  he 
governed  that  country  alone,  for  the  governor  durst  not  re* 
side  there  on  account  of  the  plague.  Serbellone  received 
orders  after  this  to  go  into  the  low  countries,  to  command  there 
immedkitely  tuider  Don  John.  He  conducted  thither  two 
thotisand  soldiers  raised  in  the  Milanese.  That  prince  had  a 
great  esteem  for  him,  and  gave  him  the  title  of  father.  He 
intrusted  him  with  the  care  of  hastening  as  much  as  possible, 
the  building  of  the  citadel  of  Namur ;  but  the  sickness  which 
sdaed  them  both  retarded  the  work.  Don  John,  who  was  but 
in  the  33d  year  of  his  ace,  died  of  the  sickness.  Serbellone, 
though  above  70  years  old,  recovered  of  his.  He  had  a  great 
hand  in  the  taking  of  Maestricht ;  and  returned  to  Italy,  about 
the  end  of  the  year  1570.  He  had  been  appointed  general  of 
the  army,  which  Philip  II.  intended  to  send  into  Portugal,  in 
order  to  take  possession  of  the  kingdom,  as  soon  as  cardi- 
nal Fleury  should  die,  but  he  had  not  time  to  crown  his  glo- 
rious life  with  that  exploit.  He  died  in  1580,  when  he  was 
ready  to  go  into  Spain.  One  of  his  sons  was  killed  at  the  siege 
of  Tunis.  There  were  several  other  great  men  of  the  famuy 
of  Serbellone. 


HUNGARY. 

LEWIS  n^,  king  of  Hungary,  succeeded  his  father  Ladis-* 
laoB,  in  1511.  He  was  drowned  in  the  Carasse,  a  river  in 
Hungary,  in  1526,  aged  twenty-six. 

MARY,  queen  of  Hungary,  was  sister  to  the  emperor 
Charles  v.,  and  married  in  15S1  to  Lewis,  king  of  Hungary, 
who  soon  after  was  slain  at  the  battle  of  Mohatz.  His  widow 
waa  appointed  governess  of  the  Low  Countries  in  1531,  and 
in  that  station  behaved  with  great  courage  and  prudence.  She 
headed  the  troops  in  several  actions,  and  was  so  fond  of  hunt- 
ing as  to  be  caUed  Diana,  and  the  huntress.  She  was  a  fa- 
vourer of  the  Protestants,  and  had  a  taste  for  Hterature.  Be- 
tween her  and  Henry  U.,  king  of  France,  there  was  a  great 
animoeiQr,  and  she  greatly  ravaged  the  French  provinces: 
Henry,  on  his  part,  invaded  Flan&rs^  and  destroyed  Mary's 
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mlace,  who  in  relurii  carried  her  deyastatbns  into  Picardy* 
The  Spanish  soldiers  called  her  the  mother  of  the  cwnp.  She 
resigned  the  government  in  1555,  and  died  in  Spain  in  1558. 

JOHN  DE  ZAPOLITA,  Vaiwode  of  Transylvania,  was 
elected  king  of  Hmigary  in  1526,  after  the  death  of  Lewis  II. 
He  was  opposed  by  Ferdinand  of  Austria,  and  supported  by 
Solyman  II.  He  divided  the  kingdom  with  his  rival  in  1536» 
and  died  four  years  after. 

ISABELLA,  queen  of  Hungary,  was  the  sbter  of  Sigis- 
mond  Augustus,  king  of  Poland,  and,  in  1539,  married  to 
John  Zapolita,  king  of  Hungary.    In  1540  she  brought  him 
a  son,  while  her  husband  was  besieging  the  castle  of  Fogar- 
ras,  and  he  was  so  transported  at  the  news,  that  he  gave  a 
splendid  feast  to  his  soldiers,  and  died  of  intemperance  on  the 
occasion.    Isabella,  unable  to  retain  the  crown  for  her  son, 
implored  aid  from  the  Ottoman  Porte,  the  armies  of  which 
entering  Hungary,  vanquished  and  destroyed  the  troops  of 
Ferdinand,  employed  in  the  siege  of  Buda.     Solyman,  who 
headed  his, troops  in  person,  sent  magnificent  presents  to  the 
young  king,  whom  he  intreated  he  might  be  allowed  to  see, 
that  he  might  engage  his  children  to  love  him,  and  in  future 
to  espouse  his  cause.     He  excused  himself,  at  the  same  time, 
with  great  gallantry,  from  visiting  the  queen,  lest  their  inter- 
view might  prove  injurious  to  her  fame. '  Isabella,  while  she 
acknowledged  the  kindness  and  delicacy  of  the  sultan,  hesi- 
tated whether  to  trust  her  son  in  the  Ottoman  camp.    But,  at 
length,  impressed  by  the  services  which  Solyman  had  rendered 
to  her,  and  overcome  by  the  entreaties  and  remonstrances  of 
her  counsellors,  she  determined  on  a  compliance  with  the  re- 
quest of  the  sultan.     The  prince,  placed  in  a  magnificent 
cradle,  on  a  carriage  of  state,  accompanied  by  his  nurse,  with 
some  noble  matrons  and  lords  of  the  court,  wa&  accordingly 
conveyed  to  the  camp.   He  was  received  by  Solyman,  who  ten- 
derly caressed  him,  and  presented  him  to  nis  sons  Bajazet  and 
Selim,  with  every  royal  honour^  as  a  vassal  of  the  Ottoman 
house,  and  the  son  of  John  Zapolita,  whom  he  had  regarded 
and  esteemed.     But  these  appearances,    however  specious, 
proved  but  d,  cover  to  the  insidious  purposes  of  the  sultan,  who, 
quickly  throwing  aside  the  mask,  made  nimself  master  of  Buda, 
September  5,  1541,  and  obliged  Isabella  to  retire  to  Lippa» 
with  the  poor  consolation  of  a  promise  from  her  treacherous 
ally,  that  when  her  son  became  of  age,  Hungary  should  be 
restored  to  him.    On  this  reverse  of  her  fortunes,  Isabella 
displayed  great  constancy,  and  endeavoured  to  content  her- 
self  with  the  title  of  regent  of  Transylvania,  which  the  rapacity 
of  Solyman  had  yet  left  to  her.    But  sorrow  and  disappoint^ 
ment  still  pursued  her ;  having  appointed,  as  her  coadjutor  in 
^e  adminiatration  of  gpv^mment^  George  Martinusias,  a  monk. 
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the  experi'en<ied  from  him  a  thousand  mortificatians^  and  fbnAd 
in  Ae  title  of  regent  but  an  empty  honour.  A  rupture  with 
Martinusias  was  the  consequence ;  when^  enraged  at  the  loss 
of  his  authority,  he  called  in  the  assistance  of  Ferdinand^  who 
introduced  into  Hungary  an  army,  commanded  by  John  Bap* 
tist  Castaldo  marquis  of  Cassano.  By  the  subtlety  of  this 
Italian  commander,  Isabella  found  herself  compelled,  in  1551  ^ 
to  resign  Transylvania  into  the  hands  of  Ferdinand,  and  to  re- 
tire into  Cassovia.  She.  set  out  with  her  effects,  to  Cassovia, 
through  a  wild  and  mountainous  country.  The  ruggedness 
of  the  roads  having  obliged  her  to  descend  from  her  carriage, 
she  looked  back  towards  Transylvania,  while  the  driver  was 
extricating  his  wheels,  and,  recollecting  her  former  situa- 
tion, breathed  a  heavy  sigh,  while  she  carved  on  a  tree  her 
name,  and  wrote  beneath  it  the  following  sentence :  "  Sic  Fata 
volunt" — "  So  Fate  decrees."  Her  disposition  was  too  rest- 
less and  active  to  allow  her  to  remain  long  at  Cassovia ;  she 
departed  thence  into  Silesia,  and  from  Silesia  to  Poland,  where 
Boniia  Sforza,  her  mother,  and  her  brother,  Sigismond  Au- 
gustus, resided.  In  the  hope  of  regaining  her  power,  she 
continued  to  preserve  a  correspondence  vrith  the  grandees  of 
Transylvania.  She  had  also  once  more  recourse  to  the  pro- 
tection of  Solyman,  and,  in  1556,  was,  by  his  efforts  and 
management,  restored  to  Transylvania.  She  maintained  her 
authority  during  the  remainder  of  her  life,  without  imparting 
any  share  of  it  to  her  son,  John  Sigismond*  Isabella  died 
Septmber  5, 1558. 


FRANCE,  &c. 

BLAISE  DE  MONTLUC,  marshal  of  France,  an  heroic 
and  skilful  commander,  son  of  Francis,  lord  of  Montluc,  of  an 
ancient  and  noble  family,  was  bom  in  1500,  at  a  small  village 
near  Condom  in  Gascony.  At  the  age  of  seventeen  he  bore 
arms,  was  at  the  battle  of  Bicogne  in  15S2,  and  was  taken  pri- 
soner in  that  of  Pavia  in  1525.  During  the  war  in  Provence 
In  1506,  against  the  emperor  Charles  v.,  he  was  present  in 
Sfarseilles  when  besieged,  and  had  a  considerable  share  in 
saving  that  place.  At  the  battle  of  Cerisoles,  in  1544,  he  com- 
manded the  arquebusiers,  and  was  knighted  for  his.  valour. 
He  served  several  years  in  the  war  of  Piedmont  under  d'Ens- 
hien  and  Brissac,  continually  rising  in  rank  and  reputation.  En 
1554  he  was  made  commander  for  the  king  in  Sienna,  which 
had  expelled  the  imperial  garrison,  and  put  itself  under  the 
protection  of  France,  and  defended  the  citn^  for  eight  mon^s 
s^amtt  the  emperor'is  army,  till  it  was  obliged  to  capitulate 
wough  famine ;  even  then  he  refused  to  sign  the  cwitulatipnt 
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laxid  marclied  out  at  the  head  of  the  French  troops  with  all  the 
honours  of  war.  In  the  religious  wars  under  Charles  IX.^ 
Montluc  commanded  in  Guienne,  of  which  province  he  waB 
.made  lieutenant  for  the  king^  after  having  defeated  the  Cal-> 
vinists  at  the  battle  of  Ver  in  I56S.  He  sultied  his  great 
actions '  in  this  war  by  his  cruelty,  in  which  he  seemed  to 
emulate  the  famous  baron  des  Adrets,  the  commander  on 
the  other  side.  He  was  even  charged  with  violating  the 
conditions  he  had  made  with  the  enemy,  after  their  sur- 
render. At  the  siege  of  the  castle  of  Rebastein,  he  received 
a  shot  through  both  cheeks,  which  deformed  him  so  much, 
that  he  was  obliged  ever  after  to  wear  a  mask ;  he  revenged 
the  wound  by  the  massacre  of  every  person  in  the  fortress. 
He  was  at  the  siege  of  Rochelle  in  1573,  and  in  the  following 
year  he  was  recompensed  for  his  long  services  with  the  mar- 
shal's staf£  He  died  at  his  estate  in  Agenois  in  1577,  aftier 
sixty  years  military  duty,  during  which  he  was  never  once 
.beaten  when  he  commanded.  Montluc  had  all  the  qualities  of 
a  great  warrior,  invincible  courage,  indefatigable  activity,  exi- 
traordinary  presence  of  mind,  and  instant  decision  in  all  emer- 
gencies, joined  with  a  natural  eloquence,  which  gave  him  a 
great  uiiluence  over  his  soldiers  and  brother  commanders.  He 
was,  however,  boastful,  violent,  and  sanguinary.  In  his  75th 
year  he  undertook  to  compose  fnim  memory  his  *'  Commenta- 
ries/* or  the  history  of  his  life  and  actions,  which  were  first 
published  at  Bordeaux  by  Florimond  Remond,  in  1592^  foHo. 
This  is  reckoned  a  work  of  admirable  instruction  for  xnilitary 
men,  and  Henry  IV.  used  to  call  it  the  soldier's  bible. 

ANNE  of  PISSELIEU,  duchess  of  Estampes,  a  woman  of 
great  beauty.  She  was  maid  of  honour  to  Louisa  of  Savoy, 
when  she  went  to  meet  her  son  Francis  I.,  at  Madrid,  and  that 
monarch  fell  in  love  with  her.  Though  Francis  forgot  himself 
with  her,  he  yet  attempted  to  cover  her  dishonour  by  marrying 
her  to  one  of  his  followers,  whom  he  created  duke  of  Estampes. 
In  the  declining  years  of  the  monarch,  the  duchess,  who  still 
possessed  the  influence  of  her  charms,  corresponded  with 
Charles  V.,  to  counteract  the  views  of  the  dauphm  and  of  his 
mistress,  De  Poictiers.  By  her  perficBous  communications^ 
Charles,  at  die  head  of  an  almost  famished  army,  was  enabled 
to  take  Epemay  and  Chateau  Tierre,  where  the  magazines  of 
the  French  .troops  were  deposited,  and  as  no  measures  were. 
Uken  without  consultation  with  Francis,  every  secret  was  im- 
parted to  the  faithless  mistress,  and  by  her  to  the  enemy,  sa 
that  the  ruin  of  the  kingdom  seemed  inevitable.  After  the 
4eath  of  Francis,  the  worthless  favourite  returned  to  her  coun- 
try seat  and  died  a  protestant. 

:.;  CLAUDE  DE  LORRAINE,  duke  of  Guise,  fifth  son  of 
duke  Rene  II.,  of  Lorraine,  settled  in  France.    At  the  battle 
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of  MBxignan  lie  displayed  such  valour,  that  he  received  more 
tiiiaQ  twenty  wounds.    He  died  in  1550. 

MICHAEL  DE  L'HOSPITAL,  a  truly  illustrious  chan- 
cellor of  France,  was  bom  about  1505,  at  Aigueperse  in  Au- 
vergne.  His  father  was  physician  to  the  constable  Bourbon, 
and  afterwards  chief  manager  of  his  alfairs,  for  Vhich  he  was 
rewarded  with  lands  at  Auvecgne,  and  the  country  of  Mont- 
pensier.  Michael  was  educated  for  the  law  in  the  most  cele- 
brated universities  of  France  and  Italy,  and  at  the  same  time 
he  greatly  distinguished  himself  by  ms  proficiency  in  polite 
literature.  He  was  in  early  life  made  one  of  the  auditors  of 
the  rota  at  Rome,  the  duties  of  which  he  quitted,  to  follow  the 
law  court  at  Paris.  Here  he  passed  through  various  high 
offices,  continuallv  rising  in  esteem  for  his  abihty  and  integrity. 
In  1560,  he  was  elevated  to  the  dignity  of  chancellor  of  France. 
At  this  period  the  kingdom  was  divided  between  the  factions 
of  contending  interests.  L'Hospital  was  a  true  patriot,  and 
preferred  the  honour  of  the  crown  and  country,  to  that  of  any 
mterest  supported  by  the  great.  To  carry  his  point  he  was' 
sometimes  obliged  to  ^ve  way,  and  even  to  consent  to  a  severe 
edict  against  me  Protestants ;  this  lie  did  ^th  much  regret, 
and  lie  never  ceased  to  advocate  the  cause  of  toleration.  In 
Id6f,  he  was  the  champion  of  the  decree  which  allowed  free- 
dom of  worship  to  the  Protestants.  He  was  more  than  once 
accused  of  bein^  himself  a  Protestant,  and  was  excluded  from 
those  councils  m  which  the  bloody  massacre  was  planned. 
The  piipal  legate  would  gladly  have  removed  him  from  office, 
which  he  was  unable  to  do,  till  at  length  the  whole  influence  of 
the  court  was  bent  on  exterminating  by  violence  the  Teformed 
religion.  He  now  resided  his  seals,  and  retired  into  the 
country  to  spend  the  remainder  of  hi&rdays,  with  his  1)oolcs  and 
his  friends,  and  in  this  retreat  he  declared  that  he  enjoyed 
more  happiness  than  heliad  ever  done  in  public  life.  The 
felicity  of  privacy  was  cruelly  interrupted  by  the  detestable 
massacre  ot  St.  Bartholomew  in  1572.  It  was  imagined  that 
he  might,  on  account  of  his  great  integrity,  be  included  amonff 
the  number  of  victims,  and  when  a  troop  of  horse  approachea 
his  house,  he  was  asked  if  he  would  defend  himsell  with  fire- 
arms ;  ^  By  no  means,*'  said- he,  ^  and  if  the  wicket  is  not  wide 
enough  to  admit  the  assassins,  set  open  the  great  gates.**  The 
men,  who  were  sent  on  the  bloody  errand,  were  overtaken  by  a 
message  from  the  king,  annoimcing  that  L*Hospital  was  not 
amonff  the  proscribed,  and  was  toM  that  the  authors  of  the 
deed  had  pardoned  him  his  constant  opposition  to  their  plana; 
**  I  did  not  indeed  know,*'  said  the  excellent  man,  "  that  I  had 
merited  either  death  or  pardon.**  He  survived  this  shock  but 
a  short  time,  dying  in  the  year  1573,  in  the  sixty-eishth  year  of 
liis  age.    He  was  author  of  **  Latin  poems,'*  which  have  gonci 
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through  many  editions,  and  which  are  grave,  but  easy  and 
energetic;  also  of  Haran^es  before  the  States  of  Orleans;** 
*'  Memoirs  containing  treaties  of  Peace,  &c.  ;**  *^  A  Discourse 
in  favour  of  Peace,"  and  other  tracts.  His  eulogy,  in  better, 
times,  was  made  a  prize  subject  by  the  French  academy  in  1777^ 
and  his  statue  was  erected  in  marble  by  Lewis  XVI. ,  but  his. 
noble  and  manly  conduct  has  erected  to  his  memory  a  statue 
more  durable  than  marble,  "  No  one,"  says  his  biographer^ 
^  was  more  determined  in  resistance  to  injustice,  and  if  ever 
he  acceded  to  measures  which  he  disapproved,  it  was  only  to 
prevent  worse." 

CHARLES  DE  COSSE,  marshal  Du  Brissac,  was  bom 
about  the  year  1506,  and  educated  with  Francis,  dauphin  of 
Viennois  and  duke  of  Brittany,  of  whom  his  father  was  gover<* 
nor.    He  devoted  himself  to  arms,  and  was  greatly  distin<- 

fiiished  in  several  wars,  on  account  of  which  his  sovereign 
rancis  I.,  created  him  a  knight  of  his  order.  After  success- 
fully serving  in  various  parts  of  Italy,  he  returned  to  France^ 
and  contributed  not  a  little  to  the  capture  of  Havre  de  Grace 
from  the  EngUsh.  He  died  of  the  gout  in  1563,  leaving  be- 
hind him  a  character  of  great  worth,  for  energy,  integrity,  and 
humanity.  Many  anecdotes  are  on  record  that  do  much  credit 
to  Cosse,  as  a  man  and  an  officer ;  of  these  we  shall  mention 
but  one.  Having  fulfilled  a  commission  in  Piedmont,  and  no 
farther  business  being  left  for  his  army,  it  was  disbanded,  and 
the  men  not  knowing  how  to  obtain  the  means  of  subsistence, 
exclaim0d  in  an  angry  tone,  ^'  Where  shall  we  get  bread."  *^  Of 
me,"  said  the  ffenerfld,  '^  as  long  as  I  have  anv."  At  the  same 
dme  the  peopk  who  had  advanced  goods  to  the  soldiers  on  the 
word  of  Brissac,  entreated  him  to  save  them  irom  ruin.  He 
gave  them  all  that  he  possessed,  and  then  invited  them  to  ac- 
company him  to  the  court  of  France.  The  Guises  refused  to 
affi>rd  the  necessary  reUef,  upon  which  the  marshal  said  to  his 
wife,  "  Here  are  the  people  who  have  ventured  their  property 
upon  my  promises,  government  refuses  to  sanction  the  agree- 
ment, and  they  are  ruined."  ^'  Let  us  defer  the  marriage  of 
our  daughter,  and  give  to  these  unfortunate  people  the  money 
destined  for  her  portion."  The  lady  acceded  to  his  wishes,  and 
he  was  thus  enabled  to  pay  half  Uie  debt,  and  give  securi^  for 
the  remainder. 

CLAUDE  PE  L'AUBESPINEk  baron  of  Chateau  Neuf. 
He  was  a  descendant  of  a  noble  family  at  Chartrain,  and  filled 
idle  office  of  secretary  of  state  under  several  of  the  kings  of 
France.    He  died  in  1567. 

PAUL  RICHARD  MOUVANS,  sumamed  the  Brave,  a 
protestant  officer,  who  was  bom  at  CasteOane  in  Provence,  of 
a  respectable  family,  and  made  a  consideraUe  figure  in  the 
civil  wars  of  F|!ance.    His  brother^  who  was  likewise  a  protest 
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tan^  fasring  been  kiOed  in  a  popular  tumult  excited  l>y  the 
RoiAisli  jniestSy  at  Dragaifliittriy  ne  took  up  arms  to  revenge  his 
d»Uh,  and  baving  assembled  2000  men  committed  great  devas- 
tations in  Provence*  Being  pursued  by  count  Teude,  at  the 
head  of  6000  men,  he  took  post  in  a  convent  strongly  fortified 
by  nature,  resolved  to  defend  himself  to  the  last  extremity^ 
The  count  proposed  an  interview,  to  which  Mouvans  agreed, 
on  condition  that  his  brother*s  murderers  should  be  punished, 
and  that  those  who  had  taken  up  arms  with  him  should 
not  be  molested.  These  terms  being  accepted,  he  dismissed 
his  troops,  reserving  only  a  guard  of  fifty  men.  The  parliament 
of  Aix  bad  received  orders  from  the  court  to  punish  him  capi- 
tally ibr  being  concerned  in  the  conspiracy  of  Amboise.  Baron 
de  la  Garde  made  an  attempt  to  apprehend  him,  but  he  was 
repulsed  with  considerable  loss.  Mouvans  at  length  retired  to 
deneva,  where  he  lived  for  some  time  in  tranquillity,  nobly 
rejecting  the  splendid  offers  made  him  by  the  duke  of  Guise 
if  be  would  join  the  catholics.  He  returned  to  France  at 
the  oommencement  of  the  troubles,  after  the  massacre  of  Vassa 
in  156S,  and  continued  to  distinguish  himself  in  the  protest- 
ant  armies.  His  conduct  at  Sisterton,  where  he  commanded^ 
together  with  captain  Lenas,  when  that  city  was  besieged  by 
the  count  de  Somerine,  is  particularly  admired.  After  sustain*^ 
ing  an  assault  of  seven  hours,  in  which  the  besiegers  were  re^- 
puWed  with  considerable  loss,  he  leh  the  city  during  the  night 
with  bis  troops  and  those  of  the  inhabitants  who  chose  to  ac- 
company him.  The  number  of  the  inhabitants  amounted  to 
4000  men,  wom6n,  and  children.  Musketeers  were  placed  iti 
the  front  and  rear,  while  the  defenceless  and  unarmed  occu- 
pied the  centre.  They  were  afterwards  obliged  to  go  out  of 
the  way,  and  to  cross  steep  and  rugged  mountains,  to  avoid 
the  ambuscades  laid  for  them  on  me  road.  They  stopped 
some  days  in  the  valleys  of  Augronei  and  Pragelas,  where 
they  were  cordially  received,  and  supplied  with  provisions  by 
the  Vaudois.  After  a  march  of  twenty-one  days,  under  the 
greatest  fiuigue  and  famine,  they  at  length  arrived  at  Grenoble. 
Ibron  des  Adrets  sent  them  under  an  escort  to  Lyons,  where 
they  remained  till  the  treaty  of  pacification.  In  1568  Mouvans 
was  defeated  at  Mesignai,  in  Perigord,  and  lost  his  life  in  the 
engagement.  Upon  this  occasion  he  commanded,  with  Peter 
Gourde,  the  advanced  guard  of  the  protestant  army. 

RENE  DE  LORRAINE,  MARQUIS  D'ELBCEUF, 
seventh  son  of  Claude  of,  Guise,  died  1566.  His  grandson, 
Clharles,  married  Catharine,  the  daughter  of  Henry  IV.,  and 
died  in  1657.  These  iUustrious  characters  were  concerned  in  the 
intrigues  of  the  French  court  under  Richelieu  and  Mazarin. 
The  last  male  descendant  of  this  house  was  Maurice,  due  d^El* 
hoeufj  of  wfaom  some  account  wiH  be  found  in  its  pr<4>er  places 
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OASFARD  DE  SAULX  DE  TAYANES,  nnalialar 
France^  one  of  the  most  eminent  commanders  of  hb  tfane,  bom 
in  15099  was  descended  from  an  ancient  family  in  Burgundy. 
He  was  brought  up  at  court  as  one  of  the  king's  pages^  and 
was  taken  prisoner  with  Frands  I.,  at  the  battle  of  Pavia.  He 
afterward?  served  with  distinction  in  the  war  in  Piedmont ; 
and  became  particularly  attached  to  the  duke  of  Orleans,  se- 
cond son  of  Francis,  with  whom  and  others  of  his  courders,  he 
joined  in  a  number  of  frohcs  and  disorders,  only  pardonable 
in  young  men  who  wanted  other  occupation  fior  their  We  of 
adrenture.  Tjivanes  was  more  honourably  employed  in  Quell- 
ing the  revolt  of  the  Etoehellers  in  1543,  and  at  die  battle  of 
Cerisoles  in  1544.  After  the  death  of  the  duke  of  Orleans, 
the  king  gave  him  half  that  prince's  company,  and  made  him 
his  chaml^rlain.  Henry  IL,  in  155S,  promoted  him  to  the 
{K>st  of  marischal  de  eamp,  in  which  he  gained  great  reputa» 
tion  during  the  wars  of  Charles  V.  At  the  battle  of  Iletug» 
he  was  the  principal  cause  of  the  defeat  of  the  fiunou^  German 
Reistersy  whose  ccHnmander  had  boasted  that  with  them  alone 
he  would  rout  all  the  Freneh  gens-d'armes.  Tavanes,  who  did 
not  want  self-confidence,  waa  sufficiently  sensible  of  die  value 
of  his  own  exertions  on  this  day,  and  when  the  duke  of  Gtdse 
said  to  him,  **  M.  de  Tavanes,  we  made  the  finest  charge  to- 
day diat  was  ever  seen ;"  "  Sir,"  he  replied,  ^' vou  supported  me 
very  well."  On  this  occasion  die  kinff  took  fi*om  his  own  neck 
the  collar  of  the  order  of  St.  Michael,  and  threw  it  upon  that 
of  Tavanes  as  he  returned  covered  with  blood  and  dust.  He 
assisted  in  1558  at  the  capture  of  Calais  and  Thionville.  Dur- 
ing the  civil  wars  of  Francis  IL  and..Charles  IX.  he  reduced 
die  insurgents  of  Dauphine  and  Burgundy,  and  displayed  a 
violent  hatred  to  the  protestants.  He  even,  in  1567,  formed  a 
league  against  them,  called  La  Confierie  du  Saint  Esprit,  but 
d:ie  court  suppressed  this  efiitsion  of  party  zeal  as  a  dangerous 
innovation,  rie  was  afterwards  chief  of  the  council  to  die 
duke  of  Anjou,  and  had  a  great  share  in  the  victories  of  James 
and  Moncoptour.  For  his  services  he  was  recompensed,  in 
I570«  with  the  staff  of  marshal  of  France.  Brantome  repre- 
sents him  as  one  of  die  principal  advisers  of  the  horrible  mas* 
sacre  of  St.  Bartholomew ;  and  says,  that  on  that  day  he  went 
through  the  streets  of  Paris,  crying  to  the  people,  *'  Let  blood, 
let  blood !  physicians  say  that  bleeding  is  as  ffood  in  August 
as  in  Mav."  It  is  said,  however,  that  he  had  the  merit  of  op- 
poring  the  design  of  including  th^  king  ctf  Navarre  in  the 
piassacre.  In  1573,  bdng  directed  by  the  king  to  repahr  to 
die  siege  of  Rochelle,  he  obeyed,  though  a  convalescent  firom 
jlbess ;  but  relapsing  by  die  road,  he  died  at  his  c^le  of  Sidly 
in  June,  beins  in  his  6£d  year,  and  at  that  time*  govemor.of 
J^jroyenoei  and  admiral  of  the  Levapt  seas*    A  singular  'poof 
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ii  mentioiied  of  liis  daring  spirit ;  *which  was  an  oflfer  that  he 
taade  to  Codiarine  de  Medicis^  when  queen  to  Henry  II.,  to 
cot  off  the  nose  of  the  duchess  of  Valentinois,  her  husband's 
aD  powerful  mistress.  Hiis  temper  cooled  as  he  advanced  in 
years,  and  he  was  capable  of  acting  the  intriguing  courtier,  as 
well  as  the  adyenturous  soldier.  He  spoke  well,  with  a  noble 
and  laconic  eloquence. 

RENEE  DE  FRANCE,  duchess  of  Ferrara,  bom  at  Blois, 
in  1510,  was  the  daughter  of  Lewis  XIL,  and  Anne  of  Brit- 
tany. She  was  a£Sanced  at  an  early  age  to  Charles  of  Aus- 
tria, afterwards  emperor,  and  some  years  afterwards  was  sought 
in  marriage  by  H^ury  VIII.  of  England;  but  neither  of  these 
matches  took  place,  and  Francis  I.  gave  her  to  Hercules  II.  of 
Este,  duke  of  Ferrara.  She  was  a  princess  of  great  capacity, 
and  of  an  insatiable  thirst  of  knowledge,  and  her  studies  were 
not  limited  to  history,  the  languages,  and  mathematics,  but* em- 
braced also  astrology  and  theology.  The  religious  controver- 
sies of  the  time  greatly  interested  her,  and  the  result  of  her 
inquiries  was  conversion  to  the  tenets  of  the  Reformers.  Bran- 
tome  supposes,  not  without  probabilitv,  that  resentment  of  the 
many  ill  offices  done  to  her  nither  by  the  popes  JuUus  and  Leo, 
nnght  have  disposed  her  to  renounce  the  authority  of  die 
eee  of  Rome.  Calvin,  who  went  from  France  m  disffuise  to 
visit  her,  brought  her  over  to  his  opinions,  in  which  sne  was 
c<mfirmed  by  her  secretary.  Marsh.  Her  court  at  Ferrara 
became  the  reftige  of  all  who  were  suspected  of  heresy ;  and 
her  conduct  gave  so  much  umbrage  to  the  court  of  France, 
that  Henry  U.  sent  a  doctor  to  the  duke  with  the  following 
instructions .  "  If  the  duchess  persists  in  her  errors,  she  must 
be  separated  from  all  conversation ;  her  children  must  be  taken 
from  her,  and  all  her  domestics,  who  are  greatly  suspected 
of  heresy,  are  to  be  prosecuted.  With  regard  to  the  prin- 
cess herself,  the  king  refers  to  the  prudence  of  her  nus- 
band  to  proceed  against  her  as  he  shall  judse  proper,  avoiding, 
neverdieless,  what  might  occasion  too  mudi  scandal."  After 
the  death  of  the  duke,  in  1559,  this  princess  returned  to  France 
and  resided  at  her  castle  of  Montargis.  The  duke  of  Guise^ 
in  the  religious  wars,  having  summoned  her  to  deUver  up  some 
partisans  who  had  taken  shelter  with  her,  she  replied,  ^*  that 
she  would  not  deUver  them»  and  that  if  he  should  attack  the 
caatle,  she  would  be  the  first  to  place  herself  in  the  breach,  to 
aee  if  he  would  have  the  audaci^  to  kill  a  king's  daughter.** 
She  remonstrated  stronsly  with  Frands  II.  against  the  impri- 
sonment of  the  prince  of  Cond6,  but  he  afterwards  broke  with 
that  prince,  not  approving  the  civil  war  in  which  he  was  en- 
gaged«  She  was  at  lengm  obliged,  much  against  her  will,  to 
seal  away  460  persons  to  wh<mi  she  had  compassionately  given 
pn  aqrlum;  she  parted  with  them  in  tears»  ai^r  provicungfot 
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the  expenses  (^  their  jouniey.  At  the  masaacre  of  8t  Bactho^ 
lomew^  she  was  the  means  of  aavinff  the  lives  of  a  great  number 
of  protestSHts.  .  Her  own  four  children  were  successively  taken 
from  her,  aad  brought  into  France  to  be  educated  in  the  prin* 
ciples  of  the  catholic  church.     This  estimable  and  distia- 

fuished  princess  died  in  1575  .at  Montargis^  which  place  she 
ad  embellished  with  several  fine  buildings. 
JACQUELINE  DE  LONGVIC,  duchess  of  Montpensier, 
was  a  lady  of  great  merit,  and  great  interest.  She  was  the 
youngest  daughter  of  John  de  Longvic^  lord  of  Gury ,  and  was 
married,  in  1538,  to  Lewis  de  Bourbon,  the  second  of  the  name^ 
duke  of  Montpensier.  Bayle  says,  '*  She  was  first  favourite  to 
Catharine  de  Medicis ;  and  had  she  been  alive  at  the  time  when 
this  queen  gave  into  intrigues,  which  had  like  to  have  ruined 
the  kingdom,  she  would  perhaps  have  made  her  take  better  re<* 
solutions.  It  is  possible  too  that  her  good  counsels  and  aiMreas 
might  have  had  no  effect  on  a  soul  of  such  a  temper,  whose 
sonbition  was  like  a  devouring  fire.  Be  it  how  it  will,  she  died 
just  before  the  breaking  out  of  the  great  troubles  on  account 
of  reUgion,  the  ^th  day  of  August,  156L  She  open)y  made 
appear^  during  a  sickness,  what  her  husband  had  suspected  of 
her;  to  wit,  that  she  was  a  protestant ;  and  doubtless  it  was 
her  private  instructions  which  sowed  in  the  soul  of  some  of 
her  daughters  the  seeds  of  reformation ;  which  brought  forth 
fruit  some  time  after;  for  Frances  de  Bourbon,  her  eldest 
daughter,  who  was  married,  in  1558,  to  Henry  Robert  de 
la  Marc,  duke  of  Bouillon,  openly  professed  the  protestant 
religion,  and  the  incredible  pains  her  father  took  to  re* 
claim  her  produced  no  effect.  Charlotte,  this  duke's  fourth 
daughter,  had  been  put  into  a  convent,  agidnst  her  mother's 
opinion,  who  had  a  mind  to  marry  her  to  the  duke  de  Longue^ 
ville*  She  was  abbess  of  Jouare ;  but  as  that  kind  of  Ufe  did 
not  comport  with  the  instructions  she  had  received  firom  her 
mother,  nor  perhaps  with  her  own  inclinations,  she  escaped 
into  Germany  in  1572,  where  she  abjured  popery,  and  was 
siarried  two  years  afterwards  to  the  prince  of  Orange.  Of  die 
three  other  daughters  of  Jacqueline  de  Longvic,  and  the  duke 
of  Montpensier,  two  persevered  in  the  monastic  life,  to  which 
diey  had  been  sacrificed,  and  one  married  the  duke  of  Nevers's 
8oti.  She  had  followed  queen  Elizabeth  into  Spain,  who  loved 
her  entirely.    If  Jaoaueline  had  converted  her  husband  she 

*  had  saved  a  great  deal  of  protestant  blood,  and  a  great  deal  of 
misery  to  some  of  her  own  sex ;  for  he  used  them  with  the 

'  utmost  severity,  as  we  may  read  in  Brantome.  Their  son, 
though  a  good  catholic,  did  not  follow  the  leaguers.  Had  lliis 
lady  only  procured  to  France  a  chanceUor  of  «)  much  merit 
«8  Michael  de  rHoq>italf  her  monory.  ought  to  be  Messed  fov 
ily  for  it  was  notpossSile  tomdke  cfaoioe  of  abetter  subiect  diaa 
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iim,  and  nobody  could  have  so  w«ll  siq^piorted  die  masmehj 
in  80  dangerous  a  conjuncture.  The  wisdpm  and  coiystancy  of 
his  counsels  would  have  been  the  arm  of  Hector,  to  have  main* 
tained  the  public  repose,  if  the  destinies,  more  powerful  than 
all  the  industry  of  man,  had  not  permitted  a  froward  generation 
to  ba£9e  all  his  designs,  and  to  oblige  him  at  last  to  retire." 

JAMES  MONTGOMERY,  lord  of  Lorges  in  the  Orleans 
Dois,  one  of  the  bravest  men  of  his  age,  and  nimous  under  the 
title  of  Loges,  in  the  wars  of  Francis  I.  In  1546  he  succeeded 
John  Stuart  at  Aubigny  in  the  command  of  the  100  arches  in 
the  Scotch  guard.  He  wounded  Francis  I.  in  the  chin  with  a 
fire  brand  in  some  froUc  with  that  prince.  This  accident  occa* 
sioned  the  wearing  of  long  beards  in  France  for  58  years. 
Loi^ges  died  aged  above  80,  a  short  time  after  Henry  II.  He 
obtained  the  title  of  count  of  Montgomery  in  1553,  which  he 
claimed  as  belonging  to  his  ancestors,  as  being  descended,  by 
the  earls  of  Eglinton  in  Scotland,  from  a  younger  son  of  the 
ancient  house  of  Montgomery  in  England.  According  to  a 
mem<Nr  given  by  the  family  to  the  author  of  the  GeneaSogical 
Dictionary,  James,  the  son  of  Robert  Montgomery,  who  left 
Scotland,  and  entered  into  the  service  of  the  French  king  abont 
the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Francis  I.,  and  this  Robert  waa 
grandson  to  Alexander  Montgomery,  cousin  by  the  mother's 
side  to  Francis  I.  king  of  Scotland. 

JOHN  DE  PARTHENAY,  lord  of  Loubise,  an  eminent 
French  commander,  bom  in  1512.  He  commanded  the  troops 
in  Italy  in  1550,  and  supported  the  Protestant  cause  till  lua 
death  in  1566.     He  left  one  daughter. 

JAMES  D'  ALBON,  marquis  of  Fonsae,  was  one  of  the 
greatest  generals  of  his  age,  and  rose  to  high  milita^  emi- 
nence,  in  the  reigns  of  Henry  II.  and  Charles  IX.  of  Franeey 
in  1547.  By  the  former  he  was  made  marshal  of  France  in 
1547,  and  he  was  chosen  to  carry  the  collar  of  his  order  to 
Henry  Y III.  of  England,  who  decorated,  him  with  that  of  the 
garter.  He  acquired  great  reputation  in  the  wars  of  1552^ 
and  1554 ;  and  in  1557  he  was  made  prisoner  at  the  battle  of 
Sti  Quintin.  After  the  death  of  Henry  11.,  he  was  one  of  the 
trtumverate  who  governed  the  kingdom  four  or  five  years  in 
spite  of  Catharine  de  Medicis.  He  was  killed  in  156^,  at  the 
battle  of  Dreux,  by  a  person  whose  confiscated  estate  he 
possessed.  The  Huguenots,  who  did  not  love  him,  used  to  call 
him  **  the  Harquebuseer  of  the  west,"  He  had  the  qualitiea 
of  a  soldier  and  courtier,  was  addicted  to  every  kind  of  luxury^ 
excellent  in  politeness,  and  the  amiable  accomplishmaits,  and 
on  the  day  of  battle  was  distinguished  by  his  prudence  and 
his  courage.^  His  daughter  and  heiress,  is  said  to  have  been 
poisoned  by  her  own  mother  for  her  property* 

GASPARD  DB  COUaNI,  the  oeoend  of  the  name,  of 
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asi  andmt  family,  admiral  of  Franee,  was  bom  February  I&, 
1516,  at  Cbadllon-sur-Zoin.  He  was  trained  up  to  arms  from 
a  cbild.  He  signalized  himself  under  Francis  I.  at  the  battle 
of  Cerisoles  and  tmder  Henry  li.,  and  after  rising  to  the  rank 
of  colonel,  was  made  admiral  in  155^,  for  bis  valour  at  the 
battle  of  Renti,  and  for  the  defence  of  St.  Quintin.  After  the 
deaA  of  Henry  H.,  he  became  the  head  of  the  protestants 
against  the  Guises ;  and  the  first  battle  fought  in  tne  contest 
>  was  that  of  Dreux,  which  the  admiral  lost.  He  appeared 
to  set  httle  value  on  his  life.  Being  wounded,  and  his  friends 
around  him  giving  way  to  grief,  he  said  to  themi  **  The  busi- 
ness we  follow,  should  make  us  as  familiar  with  death  as  mth 
life."  Coligni  fought  bravely,  and  although  he  lost  the  battle, 
he  saved  the  army.  This  took  place  in  the  year  1562.  The 
civil  wars  ceased  for  some  time,  but  only  to  recommence  with 
greater  fury  in  1567.  Coligni  and  Cond6  fought  the  battle 
of  St.  Denys,  against  the  constaUe  of  Montmorenci.  The 
battle  of  Jaraac  in  1569,  destroyed  the  hopes  of  the  pro- 
testants, who  by  the  death  of  Cond^  had  no  resource  bat 
in  the  abilities  of  Coligni,  and  he  being  again  defeated  at 
Montcontour^  was  reluctantly  compelled  to  make  peace  in 
1-571  •  After  this  he  was  treated  with  flattering  marks  of 
distinction  at  court.  On  aU  hands,  however,  he  had  been 
exhorted  to  distrust  these  perfidious  caresses.  A  captain 
of  the  protestants,  who  was  retiring  into  the  country,  came 
to  take  leave  of  him.  Coligni  asked  him  the  reason  of  so 
audden  a  retreat.  '^  It  is,"  said  the  soldier,  '^  because  they 
show  us  too  many  kindnesses  here;  I  had  rather  escape 
with  tiie  fools,  than  perish  with  such  as  are  over-wise.**  A 
horrid  conspiracy  soon  broke  out.  On  Friday  the  admiral 
coming  to  the  Louvre,  was  fired  at  by  a  musket  from  a  win- 
dow, and  dangerously  wounded  in  the  right  hand  and  in  the 
left  arm,  by  Maurevert,  who  had  been  employed  by  the  duke 
of  Guise,  and  had  proposed  the  scheme  to  Charles  IX.  The 
king  pretended  to  be  highly  irritoted  at  this  attempt,  and 
promised  the  admiral  full  satisfaction.  But  only  two  days 
after  the  horrid  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew  broke  out,  Aug. 
24,  1572,  and  Coligni  was  one  of  its  earliest  victims.  A  party 
headed  by  the  duke  of  Guise,  broke  open  his  doors.  Besme, 
a  domestic  of  the  house  of  Cruise,  entered  sword  in  hand,  and 
found  him  sitting  in  an  elbow  chair,  '^  Young  man,"  said  Co- 
ligni to  their  leaider  in  a  calm  and  tranquil  manner,  '*  thou 
shouldst  have  respected  my  grav  hairs,  but  do  what  thou  wilt, 
thou  canst  onlv  shorten  my  life  by  a  few  days.*'  This  murder- 
ous wretch,  after  having  stabbed  hfan  in  several  places,  threw 
him  out  of  the  window  into  the  court-yard  of  the  house,  where 
the  duke  of  Guise  stood  waiting.  Coligni  fell  at  the  feet  of 
bis  base  and  implacable  enemy.    Besrae,  having  trampled  on 
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the  corpee,  said  to  bis  companions, "  A  good  beginning,  let  us 
go  and  continue  our  work.  His  body  was  exposed  S>f  three 
days  to  tbe  fury  of  the  populace,  and  then  hung  up  by  the 
feet  on  the  gallows  of  Montfaucon.  Montmorenci,  his  cousin, 
had  it  taken  down,  in  order  to  bury  it  secretly  in  the  chapd 
of  the  chateau  de  CamtilU*  An  Italian  having  cut  off  the  head 
of  the  admiral,  carried  it  to  Catharine  de  Medicis  ;  and  this 

firincess  caused  it  to  be  embalmed,  and  sent  it  to  Rome.  Co- 
ignl  left  behind  him  a  journal,  which  was  put  into  the  hands 
ot  Charles  IX.  In  this  was  remarked  a  piece  of  advice  which 
he  gave  that  prince,  to  take  care  of  what  he  did  in  assigning 
the  appanage,  lest  by  so  doin^  he  left  them  too  great  an  au- 
thority. Catharine  caused  this  article  to  be  read  before  the 
duke  of  Alenf  on,  whom  she  knew  to  be  afflicted  at  the  death  of 
the  admiral,  "  There  is  your  good  friend  !'*  said  she,  "  observe 
the  advice  he  gives  the  king.  *  "  I  cannot  say,**  returned  the 
duke,  '*  whether  he  was  very  fond  of  me,  but  I  know  that  such 
advice  could  have  been  given  only  by  a  man  of  strict  fidelity  to 
his  majesty,  and  zealous  for  the  aood  of  his  country.**  Co* 
ligni  was  a  lover  of  order  and  of  bis  country.  Hearty  alike 
in  the  cause  of  protestantism  and  of  his  country,  he  was 
never  able,  by  too  great  austerities,  to  make  his  doctrine  tally 
with  the  duties  of  a  subject.  With  the  qualities  of  a  hero,  he 
was  endowed  with  a  gentle  soul.  Had  he  been  less  of  tibe  great 
man,  he  would  have  been  a  fanatic  ;  he  was  an  apostle  and  a 
sealot  His  life  was  first  published  in  1576,  8vo.  and  translated 
and  published  in  English  in  1576,  by  Arthur  Golding. 

HENRY  II.,  king  of  France,  son  of  Francis  I.,  was  bom 
m  1518,  and  came  in  possession  of  the  crown  in  1543,  at  which 
time  France  was  at  war  with  England.  In  1550  peace  was 
restored,  and  Boulogne  surrendered  to  the  French  for  a  very 
large  sum.  The  vear  following,  a  league  was  entered  into 
between  him  and  the  protestant  princes  of  Germany,  against 
Charles  V.,  which  produced  a  ruinous  war  to  France.  In 
1559,  Henry  concluded  a  dishonourable  peace,  and  in  the 
same  year  he  was  wounded  at  a  tournament  with  a  lance,  of 
which  he  died.  Henry  11.  was  possessed  of  several  of  those 
qualities  which  render  a  king  of  France  popular ;  he  was  war- 
like, gallant,  mamuficent,  eloquent,  and  a  patron  of  learning ; 
but  he  was  dissolute,  prodigat  and  inattentive  to  the  duties  of 
his  station.  It  cannot  be  overlooked,  that  during  this  reign, 
great  severities  were  exercised  upon  the  French  protestants^ 
and  it  is  certain,  that  in  one  instance,  the  king  himself  was 
present  at  a  dreadful  execution  of  these  unhappy  people,  the 
idea  of  which  is  sfud  to  have  haunted  his  memory  so  long  as 
he  Eved.  At  the  same  moment  that  he  was  murdering  the 
French  protestants  without  anjr  feelings  of  compassion,  he  waa 
mddng  a  leiagae  with  those  of  Germany. 
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FRANCIS  DE  BOURBON,  count  EngWen,  in  the  ser- 
Tice  of  Francis  I.  ;  took  Nice,  and  obtained  the  victory  of 
CeriBoIes,  in  1544.    He  was  killed  in  154^5,  aged  27. 

CATHARINE  DE  MEDICIS,  queen  of  France,  was 
the  only  daughter  of  Lorenzo  de  Medicis,  duke  of  Urbino,  by 
Magdalen  de  la  Tour,  and  born  at  Rorence  in  1519.  Through 
the  influence  of  her  uncle,  pope  Clement  VH.,  she  obtained 
for  her  husband  Henry  duke  of  Orleans,  son  of  Francis  I. 
This  marriage  took  place  in  15S4.  Catharine  was  one  of  the 
chief  ornaments  of  the  splendid  court  of  her  father-in-law^ 
where  the  graces  of  her  person  and  her  mental  accomplish- 
ments shone  with  inimitable  lustre.  At  the  same  time,  though 
so  young,  she  practised  all  those  arts  of  dissimulation  and 
complaisance  wnich  were  necessary  to  ingratiate  her  with  so 
taiany  persons  of  opposite  characters  and  interests.  She  even 
Hved  upon  terms  of  intimacy  with  Diana  De  Poictfers,  her  hus- 
band's mistress.  On  the  death  of  Francis  I.,  she  became 
Sieen  by  the  accession  of  her  husband  to  the  throne,  under 
e  title  of  Henry  II.  Though  childless  the  first  ten  years  of 
her  marriage,  she  at  length  bore  him  children.  Three  of  her 
sons  became  kings  of  France,  and  one  daughter  was  queen  of 
Navarre.  During  her  husband's  life  she  possessed  but  little 
influence  in  public  affairs,  and  was  chiefly  employed  in  in- 
structing her  children,  and  acquiring  that  ascendancy  over 
them,  by  which  she  so  long  preserved  the  supreme  authority. 
She  was  left  a  widow  in  1559,  and  her  son,  Francis  II.,  a  weak 
youth  of  sixteen,  succeeded  to  the  French  crown.  The  pow- 
erfiil  and  ambitious  family  of  the  Guises,  had  the  chief  ma- 
nagement of  affairs  during  this  reign,  which  was  rendered  tur- 
bulent and  bloody  by  the  violent  persecutions  of  the  Hugue- 
nots. Catharine  could  only  preserve  a  degree  of  authority, 
by  acting  with  the  Guises ;  yet,  it  is  believed  that  their  furious 
policy  did  not  agree  with  her  inclinations,  and  it  may  be  re- 
garded as  a  proof  of  more  moderate  designs,  that  she  raised 
flie  virtuous  Michael  de  L'Hospital  to  the  chancellorship* 
Fk*ancis  died  in  1560,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  brother 
Charles  IX.,  then  eleven  years  of  age.  Cathairine  possessed 
the  authority,  though  not  the  title,  of  regent ;  and  in  order  to 
counterbalance  the  power  of  the  Guises,  she  inclined  to  the 
party  of  the  king  of  Navarre,  and  the  associated  princes.  A 
eivil  war  ensued  which  was  excited  by  the  duke  of  Guise,  who 
thereby  became  the  favourite  of  the  Catbolics;  but  being 
kilted  in  156@  a  peace  was  made  between  the  two  parties, 
Catharine  was  now  decidedly  at  the  head  of  affairs,  and  began 
to  display  all  the  extent  of  her  dark  and  dissembling  politics* 
The  afikirs  of  France,  however,  involved  her  in  inextricable 
diftcuhies,  and  the  selfishness  and  ambition  of  all  the  party 
leaders  rendered  it  impossible  to  treat  with  them  upon  any 
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fair  principle  of  equity  and  public  good.    Catharine  now  paid 
her  court  to  tlie  Catholicsi  and  plotted  the  total  destruction  of 
the  Huguenots,  who  were  driven  by  the  spirit  of  hostility 
shown  against  them,  into  another  civil  war.      A  truce  sue* 
ceeded,  and  to  this  a  third  war,  which  terminated  in  a  peace 
favourable  to  the  Huguenots,  and  which  was  thought  sincere 
and  lasting.  In  fact,  it  was  now  resolved,  to  destroy  by  treach- 
ery that  part  which  could  not  be  subdued  by  force  of  arms. 
A  series  of  falsehood  and  dissimulation  almost  unparalleled  in 
history,  in  which  Catharine  found  an  admirable  second,  in  her 
execrable  son,  whom  she  had  carefully  initiated  in  every  art 
of  disguise,  prepared  that  massacre  on  St.  Bartholomew's  day, 
1571,  which  will  ever  prove  an  indeUble  stain  to  the  French 
annals,  and  doom  to  infamy  the  name  of  Catharine  de  Medicis, 
the  chief  contriver.    It  was  not  likely  that  such  an  act  could 
finally  compose  the  troubles  of  France.      Accordingly  affairs 
were  in  a  very  tumultuous  state  during  the  remainder  of  this 
reign,  which  terminated  by  the  death  of  Charles  in  1574.    On 
this  event  Catharine  was  made  regent  till  her'son  Henry  III. 
returned  from  Poland,  of  which  country  he  had  been  elected 
king.    It  is  allowed  that  at  this  juncture  she  displayed  great 
vigour  and  abiUties  in  preventing  those  disturbances  which 
the  violent  state  of  parties  was  calculated  to  produce,  and  she 
delivered  the  kingdom  to  her  son  in  a  condition,  which,  had  he 
been  wise  and  virtuous,  might  have  secured  him  a  happy 
reign.     But  a  son  and  pupil  of  Catharine  could  only  nave 
the  semblance  of  good  qualities,  and  her  own  character  must 
ever  have  prevented  any  confidence  in  measures  which  she 
directed.     The  party  of  the  Guises  rose  again  ;  the  league 
was  formed,  war  was  renewed  with  the  Protestants ;  and  all 
things  tended  to  greater  disorder  than  before.    The  attach- 
ment of  Henry  to  his  minions  on  one  hand,  and  the  popularity 
of  the  Guises  on  the  other,  destroyed  the  authority  of  Catha- 
rine, and  she  had  henceforth  little  more  than  the  sad  employ-* 
ment  of  looking  on  and  lamenting  her  son's  misgovemm^it, 
and  the  wretched  conclusion,  of  her  system  of  crooked  and 
treacherous  policy.    She  died  in  January,  1589,  aged  seventy, 
loaded  with  the  hatred  of  all  parties.    The  Parisians,  who,  not« 
withstanding  her  protestations,  suspected  her  of  being  con- 
cerned in  the  duke  of  Gtiise's  murder,  openly  declared  that  if 
her  body,  was  brought  to  their  city  to  be  interred,  they  would 
throw  it  into  the  river  or  the  common  sewer.  Nevertheless,  she 
appears  to  have  given  some  excellent  advice  to  her  son  on  her 
death-bed,  though  little  conformable  to  her  former  precepts 
and  example.     Catharine  de  Medicis  is  said  to  have  possessed 
in  a  superior  degree,  all  the  arts  of  insinuation  and  alluTe- 
ment^  aU  the  fenuJe  graces,  and  the  splendid  qualities  of  hev 
stelk)B>  sbe  ;was  amble,  courteous,  and  siagnificent»    She 
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liberally  encouraged  learning,  and  die  polite  arts.  Sbe  wbm 
likewbe  endowed  with  extraordinary  courage  and  pretence  of 
mind ;  strength  of  judgment,  and  fertility  of  genius.  But  sh^ 
had  the  common  fault  of  her  country,  of  aiming  at  excessive 
refinement  in  policy ;  and  by  attentively  caressing  and  siding 
with  every  party,  she  in  the  end  lost  the  confidence  of  all. 
With  respect  to  her  moral  qualities,  there  is  nothing  diabolical 
in  the  human  character  with  which  she  has  not  been  charged 
by  her  enemies ;  and  even  her  firiends  are  obliged  to  make 
large  concessions  on  this  head.  Scarcely  preserving  the  de- 
corum of  her  sex,  she  was  loose  and  voluptuous  in  her  own 
conduct,  and  was  continually  attended  by  a  train  of  beauties^ 
whose  complaisant  charms  she  employed  in  debauching  those 
minds  whicn  she  could  not  gain  by  the  common  allurements  of 
interest.  Nearly  indifferent  to  the  modes  of  religion,  she  waff 
very  superstitious,  and  bdieved  in  and  employed  the  delusive 
practices  of  magic,  and  judicial  astrology.  I'he  depth  of  her 
dissimulation,  and  bloody  strain  of  her  perfidious  policy,  have' 
sufficiently  been  shovrn  in  the  sketch  of  her  actions ;  and  many 
instances  may  be  brought  of  the  savage  pleasure  or  indifference 
widi  which  she  viewed  the  cruelties  die  had  dictated.  Per-» 
haps  the  heaviest  charge  against  her  is,  the  detestable  princi- 
ples in  which  she  brought  up  her  children,  whom  she  early 
mured  to  blood  and  perfidy,  while  she  weakened  their  mind» 
by  debauchery,  that  she  might  the  longer  retain  her  power 
over  them.  AcccMrdingly,  except  Francis,  who  can  scarcely 
be  said  to  have  displayed  any  character,  her  other  sons, 
Charles,  Henry,  and  the  duke  of  Alenpon,  were  compounds  of 
every  thing  abominable  and  despicable.  To  conclude,  the 
historian,  Davila,  who  was  peculiiurly  attached  to  her  services, 
and  favoured  by  her,  terminates  a  copious  eulogy  on  her  per- 
sonal and  mental  qualification,  with  confessing  that  she  was 
totaJlv  void  of  faith,  and  more  indifferent  to  shedding  of  human 
blood  than  became  a  woman. 

GABRIEL  ARAMQNT,  ambassador  of  France  ta  Cob- 
stantinople,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  11.,  was  a  gentleman  of  Gas* 
cony,  who  acquitted  himself  worthily  of  ms  employ.  The 
constable  de  Montmorency,  examining  the  overtures,  whicb 
pope  Paul  UL  had  made,  that  the  only  means  to  recover  Pla- 
centia  out  of  the  emperor's  hands,  was  to  cause  the  Turkish 
fleet  to  anpear  upon  the  coast  of  Naples  and  Sicily,  advised 
the  king  his  master  to  negociate  with  Solyman  about  it.  Ara-  * 
mont  was  chosen  to  transact  this  affair.  He  was  neither  less 
artful  nor  less  experienced  than  la  Foret,  Rincon,  and  Baulin^ 
who  had  preceded  him  in  this  embassy.  He  made  firiends  at 
the  Porte,  who  procured  him  free  access,  and  private  audK 
fences,  and  he  knew  so  well  how  to  turn  and  wind  matters,,  that 
ht  reconciled  to  the  French  those  who  had  been  greatly  pre-> 
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judiced  againfit  them.  The  only  question  now  was,  how  bis 
bighness's  fleet  should  act ;  whereupon  Aramont  returned 
speedily  to  France,  to  consult  with  his  master  in  what  manner 
the  grand  signior's  assistance  might  be  most  usefully  applied. 
The  king  and  the  constable  informed  him  that  they  had  in- 
tell^ence  in  the  isle  of  Corsica,  and  that  it  might  easily  be 
taken,  if  the  Turkish  fleet  and  that  of  France,  should  at  once 
attack  it.  He  set  out  again  for  Constantinople  to  commu- 
nicate this  project  to  the  grand  signior ;  but,  landing  at  Malta, 
was  instantly  requested  by  the  grand  master  to  repair  to  the 
Turkish  generals,  who  had  besieged  Tripoli  in  Barbary,  and 
employ  his  credit,  and  the  authority  of  Henry  II.  to  oblige 
them  to  raise  the  siege.  He  yielded  to  their  intreaties,  and 
reached  the  Turkish  camp  by  the  time  their  batteries  were  in 
readiness  to  play.  He  had  several  conferences  with  Sinan 
Bassa,  and  Dragut,  in  which  he  remonstrated  to  them,  that 
they  had  engaged  in  an  undertaking  altogether  opposite  to  the 
treaty,  which  Solyman  was  going  to  conclude  with  France, 
since  his  highness  had  agreed  to  attack  the  emperor  only,  and 
that  TripoU  belonged  to  the  order  of  Malta.  They  replied 
diat  the  knights  of  Malta  were  perjured  persons,  who,  notwith- 
standing the  oath  they  had  taken  to  Solyman,  when  they  were 
treated  with  so  much  civility  at  their  departure  out  of  Rnodes, 
committed  continual  hostilities  against  the  Turks,  adding 
withal,  that  they  had  orders  to  drive  them  out  of  Africa ;  and 
that  they  could  not  suspend  the  execution  of  this  order.  Ara- 
mont wanted  neither  excuses  nor  replies,  but  finding  that  he 
could  not  prevail  with  Sinan  Bassa,  he  resolved  to  depart  with 
all  speed  for  Constantinople,  if  possible  to  obtain  from  Solyman 
that  Tripoli  might  not  be  taken.  But  as  his  credit  and  in- 
trigue were  not  unkn'own  to  Bassa,  he  could  not  obtain 
leave  to  continue  his  journey  till  after  the  taking  of  Tripoli. 
He  saved  the  lives  and  liberties  of  the  French  who  were  in  the 
place  ;  nor  did  he  decline  coming  to  a  feast,  to  which  Sinan 
and  Dragut  invited  him  after  their  conquest.  Charles  V.  was 
too  politic  to  overlook  this  event,  he  took  occasion  from  it  to 
give  out,  that  France  had  contributed  to  the  taking  of  Tripoli. 
Henry  U.  did  what  he  could  to  answer  for  this  complaint. 
The  Golden  Isles  in  Provence  were  erected  into  a  Marouisate 
by  letters  of  Henry  II.,  confirmed  by  the  parliament  of  Aix ; 
and  this  Marquisate  Aramont,  ambassador  of  France  to  Con- 
stantinople, was  invested  with,  and  seised  of,  to  hold  in  fief  of 
the  king,  with  express  orders  to  build  in  these  isles,  castles, 
towers,  and  fortresses,  to  the  expense  of  fifty  thousand  crowns. 
PHILIBERT  DE  MARCILLI,  lord  of  Cipierre, 
was  bom  in  the  Maconnois.  He  gave  so  many  proofs  of  his 
courage  and  prudence  in  the  service  of  Henry  iL,  both  in 
France  and  Italy,  that  that  prince  made  him  governor  to  the 
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in\e  of  Orleana,  his  aeeon4  flw»  who  aft^nrarda  reigtied  bgfi 
^  n9me  of  Chiurles  IX.  It  is  prelended,  that  if  others  had 
Qot  spoiled  the  exceUeat  education  he  gave  that  yoimg  prince^ 
he  would  have  proved  a  very  great  lung.  When  Charles  IX* 
came  to  the  crown^  it  was  thought  proper,  in  order  to  do  hitn 
the  greater  honour,  to  have  always  a  prince  of  the  blood  with 
hinv  ^o  observe  his  conduct,  and  they  gave  this  post  to  tha 
prince  de  la  Roche  sur  Yon ;  but  Cipierre  was  still  continued 
m  his  employmeBit.  The  two  governors  preserved  a  good  uil* 
derstanding  together ;  the  prince  yielded  in  many  uiags.  to^ 
Cipierre,  knowing  him  to  be  of  as  great  a  capacity  as  any  lord 
in  Trance*  On  the  other  hand,  Cipierre„  who  was  a  very  wiee. 
man,  shewed  a  sreat  deal  of  honour  and  rei^ect  for  the  prince^ 
— ^and  it  was  a  pleasure  to  see  those  two  ffovemors  maintainiBg 
'  their  rank  in  a  becoming  manner  near  the  king's  pers<Mi>  one 
superior,  the  other  a  little  inferior  to  him«  Cipierre  was  created 
a  knight  of  the  order  of  St.  Francis^,  in  1560.  It  is  said  thatw 
finding  himself  seized  with  a  mortal  disease,  and  preparing  to« 
set  out  to  Aix  to  drink  the  waters,  he  earnestly  entreated  the 
queen  mother  to  pacify  the  diflSsrence  between  the  Gwbes  and 
the  Cohgnis,  and  thereby  to  destroy  the  root  of  a  &ctioa^ 
which  would  be  in  a  condition  to  ruin  the  kingdom.  He  died 
at  Liege,  iaa  September,  1565,  without  being  able  to  reach  the- 
waters.  Those  of  the  reformed  religion  were  ill  satisfied  witb 
his  conduct  ^  they  n^ade  very  severe  verses  against  him,,  hotk 
he&re  and  after  his  death. 

F&AKCiS  DE  LORRAINE;  duke  of  Guise,  and  of  Ai»- 
male,  a  oreat  general  and  pcurty  leader,  was  the  eldest  son  of 
Claude  de  Lorraine,  duke  oi  Giuse.  He  was  IxMrn  at  the  castle 
aj:  Bar,  in  l&19^  and  easly  distinguished  himself  in  arms.  He 
acquired  great  gbnr  by  defending  Metz,  in  1553,  against  the 
emperor  €barl^  v.,  at  the  head  of  a  powexfid  amy.  He 
ohhged  Charles  to  retreat,  after  a  siege  of  sixty-five  days ;.  and 
treated  with  a  hmnanity  unujsu^d  at  that  time,  some  of  his 
soldiers  disabled  by  the  cold  from  fi^gmng  him.  BNiriki^ 
this  sie^e,  a  Spanish  officer  having  written  to  hkn  ta  request 
the  restitution  of  one  of  his  slaves  who  had  fled  into  the  city 
with  a  hOTse  of  vah»e,  the  duke  restored  the  horse,  but  refused 
to  send  back  the  man  to  slavery,  alkgim  "  thai  it  would  be  8 
violaiiion  of  the  privileges  of  the  kingdidni,  which  consist  in 
giving  liberty  to  all  who  come  thither  to  seek  it."  Henijr  BL 
afterwards  declared  him  heutenant-gesaeral  of  the  kingdom, 
and  afterwards  entrusted  him  with-  all  the  authority  of  th0. 
crown.  He  iustified  this  confidence  by  the  in^portant  captuse; 
of  Calais  in  the  winter  of  1558,  which  town  had  from  the  time 
of.  Edward  IIL  been  in  the  hands  of  the  English,  and  had 
served  as  an  entraoce  into  France  in  the  warn  betweent  the  two*, 
countries*  At  the  accession  of  Francis  IL,  whose  wife,  Mary 
queen  of  Scots,  was  niece  to  the  Guises,  the  duke,  and  his  byo- 
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lllef,  Ihcf  d^inal,  ik^!t^  placed  M  tbe  hMd  df  <fi<^  ^erMMht. 

The  GaMl^ats  ir^re  ifcC  thief  finle  hend^d  by  the  ptftid^  6f  Cotidf^ 

tod  CdligT)},  and  beitig  exasperated  by  ifiany  tetetiiSes,  en- 

S^^eA  i«  the  eon^pifacy  of  Amboise.    Its  defeat  was  chfej^ 

owmg  to  flie  yigilaiwe  and  wise  meastif es  of  the  duke  of  Cruise. 

Many  executions  followed,  and  during  the  remamder  of  that 

^ei^  etei7  thing  in  France  bent  before  the  family  of  Lorraine. 

It  tt  supposed  uiat  they  bad  designed  a  plot  for  assassinating' 

tfce  kiftg  of  Navarre  in  the  presence  of  the  king  of  France, 

wbieli  fiiiled  only  through  the  urresolntion  of  the  latter.    They 

f^octtred  the  prince  of  Conde  to  be  arrested  on  accoitrif  of  hi^ 

dhaere  irt  m  t\ew  conspiracy ;  he  iras  found  guilty,  and  would 

littdoobtedly  have  bee^  executed,  had  not  the  decease  of  th^ 

yotmg  Mhig,  in  1660,  saved  hhn.    After  that  event  the  influence 

of  the  Gfases  began  to  decBne,  and  they  formed  only  one  ot 

the  three  parties  which  wef  e  kept  in  balance  by  the  art  of  the^ 

queen  mother,  Catharine  de  Medicis.    It  was  found  necessary 

to  gtmi  the  Calvinists  liberty  of  public  worship ;  a  measure 

perftictilarly  gaffing  to  the  bigotry  of  the  house  of  Guise.    At 

lliis  juncture,  the  duke  passed  with  a  great  train  through  VasM, 

in  CMypagna,  at  Ae  time  \then  a  congregation  cdT  I?rotestarits* 

-w^tt  per^^ming  d)vine  8(ervi<ie  in  a  bam.    The  insolence  oj? 

his  Mlo^ver^  in  disturbing  the  service  occasioned  U  tnmtitt, 

#M^h  gave  a  tfretext  for  iSlIinfg  trpott  the  unarmed  multitude, 

ehtij  were  klHed  ttpon  the  spot,  altd  two  hundred  wounded. 

Aknough  iSh^  duke  declared,  even  upon!  his  death  bed,  thaif 

the  mAsastete  wa^  unintentional  on  his  part,  it  appears  certaitf 

that  he  csame  with  a  deBbetate  purpose  of  breaking  up  the  re*" 

figiotisf  asseAiMy,  which  he  knew  to  be  highly  odious  to  hiir 

member,  whose  seat  was  not  fat  distant ;  and  that  when  the 

magistrate  (/  the  place  exeused  himself  for  permitting  the 

meeting  upon  the  ground  of  the  edict  of  toleration,  Guise  iir  ar 

Tttgt,  empping  his  hand  upon  his  sword,  exclaimed,  ^'  Here  is^ 

what  shsfl  etit  the  knot  of  your  detestable  edict  !*'  The  massacre 

of  Yatfl^  wa»  the  signal  of  a  civil  war,  which  may  be  supposed 

itot  to  have  been  disagreeable  to  the   Guises,  who  hoped 

diei^y  to  recover  their  superiority.    The  duke  was  a  princi-^ 

pal  leader  on  the  catholic  side,  as  well  as  the  principal  object 

of  flie  hatred  of  the  Protestants.  It  is  related  by  sotoe  writers, 

that  at  the  siege  of  Rouen  he  was  informed  of  the  purpose  of 

a  fanatic  of  that  party  to  assassinate  him.    He  caused  the  manr 

to  be  arrested,  and  asked  him  what  offence  he  had  given  to* 

excste  such  an  attempt.     *'  No  other,"  he  replied,  **  than  that' 

of  your  being  an  inveterate  enemy  of  my  religion."    "  Well,"* 

said  the  duke,  '*if  thy  religion  bids  thee  .murder  me,  mine  bids' 

me  forrfve  thee— judge  between  them !"    A  noble  sentiment, 

ftiif  littte  suited  eidi^r  to  the  speaker,  or  to  his  rfeligion !     The* 

victory  ^f  IJrense,  in  1582,  is  principally  ascribed  tec  Gtii'sp,^ 
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though  Montgomery  had  the  chief  command.  The  Calvinist 
general,  the  prince  of  Conde,  was  captured,  and,  according  to 
the  manners  of  the  age,  he  that  night  shared  the  bed  of  the 
duke  of  Guise.  It  is  mentioned  as  a  trait  of  heroism  in  the 
character  of  the  latter,  that  though  they  were  mortal  enemies, 
he  slept  with  perfect  tranquillity,  while  the  prince,  who  told 
the  anecdote,  could  not  close  his  eyes.  Not  long  after,  as  he 
lay  before  Orleans,  a  calvinist  general,  Poltrot  de  Mero,  mor- 
tally wounded  him  with  a  pistol  shot.  He  died  February  24, 
1563,  aged  forty-four.  By  his  wife,  Anne  of  Este,  daughter 
to  the  duke  of  Ferrara,  he  left  several  children.  Francis,  duke 
of  Guise  was  possessed  of  many  splendid  quaUties,  and  the 
writers  of  his  party  represent  him  as  a  model  of  true  heroism. 
These  qualities  were,  however,  tarnished  by  immoderate  am- 
bition and  a  ftirious  party  spirit,  so  that  his  great  services  to 
his  country  were  balanced  by  the  evils  he  brought  upon  it. 

JOAN  DE  HALLUIN  PIENNE,  maid  of  honour  to  Ca- 
tharine  de  Medicis,  was  passionately  beloved  by  Francis  de 
Montmorenci,  eldest  son  to  the  constable  Annde  Montmorenci. 
He  promised  to  marry  her,  but  did  not  acquaint  his  father  or 
his  mother  with  it,  so  much  he  feared  that  they  would  oppose 
his  design.  It  is  not  likely  they  should  have  consented  to  it, 
though  the  lady  was  very  illustrious  by  her  birth,  and  commen- 
dable for  her  beauty  and  virtue ;  but  there  was  a  particular 
reason  which  moved  him  to  oppose  that  engagement  openly, 
viz.  because  Henry  II.  was  desirous  that  his  natural  daughter, 
widow  of  the  duke  of  Castro,  should  marry  the  lover  of  the 
lady  de  Pienne.  The  constable's  ambition  was  too  much  fa- 
voured by  such  an  alliance,  to  suffer  that  his  eldest  son's  en- 
gagement should  pass  for  a  good  one.  Therefore  he  omitted 
nouiing  to  get  it  broken,  and  being  in  great  favour  with  Henry 
II.,  he  persuaded  that  prince  to  use  all  imaginable  means  to 
aet  the  promise,  which  might  be  alleged  by  the  lady  de  Pienne, 
declared  null.  That  affair  became  the  greatest  in  Christendom, 
because  of  the  designs  of  pope  Paul  IV.  who  wished  to  marry 
tlie  daughter  of  Henry  II.,  who  was  already  the  widow  of  an 
Italian,  and  a  pope's  grandson,  to  another  Italian  his  nephew. 
The  pope's  interest  was  the  only  obstacle  to  the  dispensation 
which  was  demanded  of  him,  and  which  Francis  de  Montmo- 
renci went  to  solicit  in  person.  The  king  did  not  believe  that 
the  pope  would  deny  him  any  thing,  in  so  favourable  a  time  as 
that  or  the  league  which  they  were  then  treating  of  against 
Spain.  Nevertheless,  Paul  IV.  appeared  so  averse  to  it,  that 
the  king  was  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  some  other  expe- 
dients. He  published  an  edict,  whereby  clandestine  marriages 
were  declared  null,  and  ordered  that  the  lady  de  Pienne  should 
be  shut  up  in  a  nunnery,  and  a  declaration  of  her  desisting 
was  extorted  from  her,  and  at  last  the  pope  was  not  regarded  ; 
for  the  marriage  of  M.  de  l^Iontmorenci  and  the  daughter  of 
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Henry  II.  waa  celebrated  with  pomp^  although  the  didpensation 
had  not  been  granted.  The  pope  made  an  acknowledgment 
Dphich  deserves  to  be  here  related.  There  was  a  great  deal  of 
unfair  dealing  in  those  proceedings,  and  the  constable's  son 
felt  some  remorse  of  conscience,  which  obliged  him  to  ask 
absolution  of  pope  Pius  IV.  The  lady  was  married,  some 
time  after,  to  a  man  very  much  inferior  to  the  gallant  she  had 
lost.  We  have  here  a  very  remarkable  instance,  whereby  it 
appears  that  the  passions  of  a  prince,  which  frequently  occasion 
great  abuses,  prove  sometimes  a  remedy  for  the  disorders  of 
the  state.  The  edict  whereby  all  clandestine  marriages  were 
declared  void,  occasioned  the  enacting  of  a  very  good  and  be* 
neficial  law^  but  it  was  not  out  of  zeal  for  the  public  good  that 
Henry  II.  enacted  so  just  a  law,  it  was  to  promote  the  private 
interest  of  his  favourite,  and  to  avoid  the  shame  of  yielding  to 
the  artful  intrigues  of  the  pope.  The  house  of  Guise  did 
mightily  contribute  to  the  opposition  which  Francis  de  Mont- 
morenci  met  with,  at  the  court  of  Rome. 

ISABELLA  DE  LA  TOUR  DE  TURENNE,  Demoi- 
^le  de  Limeuil,  maid  of  honour  to  Catharine  de  Medicis,  veri- 
fied by  her  conduct  a  witty  saying  in  the  Menagiana,  viz.  that 
the  function  of  maid  of  honour  to  a  queen  was  a  very  difEcult 
part.  She  sunk  under  the  weight  of  it,  in  the  face  of  the  whole 
court,  for  she  lay  in  at  the  queen^s  palace  without  being  mar^ 
ried.  The  prince  of  Conde  was  the  father  of  this  child.  A 
chronolo^cal  dispute  arose  hereupon.  And  besides,  writers 
are  divided  about  the  consequences  of  this  adventure.  Some 
pretend,  that  the  young  lady  was  expelled  the  court,  and 
others,  that  she  lost  not  the  queen's  good  graces.  In  a  word, 
there  are  great  variations  on  tnis  head.  Be  this  how  it  will, 
she  was  daughter  to  Giles  de  la  Tour,  lord  of  Limeuil,  and  was 
afterwards  married  to  Sardini,  baron  of  Chaumont  upon  the 
Loire,  &c.  a  noble  Lucchese.  She  one  day  rebuffed  the  con- 
stable of  Montmorency,  the  most  terrible  man  in  the  world- 
lier eU^r  sister,  maid  of  honour  to  Catharine  de  Medicis,  died 
at  court. 

JOHN  D'AUMONT,  count  of  Chateauroux,  &c.,  was  one 
of  the  greatest  cenerals  in  his  time.  When  young,  he  served 
under  the  marshal  Brissac  in  Italy.  He  was  wounded  and 
made  captive  at  St.  Quintin  in  1557,  but  being  exchanged,  he 
was  present  at  many  considerable  actions  in  the  following  years, 
where  he  signalized  his  valour.  Henry  III.  gave  him  a  mar- 
shal's staff  in  1579.  D'Aumont  gave  this  prince  the  bold  and 
generous  advice  of  causing  the  duke  of  Guise  to  be  publicly 
execmted,  rather  than  assassinated ;  but  it  was  not  a  measure 
to  be  adopted  by  such  a  court.  At  the  accession  of  Henry 
IV.,  d'Aumont  engaged  with  zeal  in  his  party,  and  that  king 
made  liim  governor  of  Champagne.  He  served  the  king  very 
essentially  at  tlie  battle  of  Ivri,  and  elsewhere,  ai!d  particularly 


^^^QT  of  J^i<toiy>  aud  Im  took  several  places  in  tbat  prpfri^M* 
][iut  wheix  besieging  the  f  astle  of  Cpn^per^  oeiur  Reonefi,  be  wa^ 
ivjounded  in  the  arm  by  a  ^^aquet  sbot,  wbicb  caus^  hia 
J^atb  in  159£|,  aged  73.  {lis  character  wa§  that  of  a  w}^ 
%ixmt  soldier,  nv^r^  brave  than  polifiq^  t)i|t  ^  g(K)4  subject  «id 
citizen,  and  an  booe^t  mi  able  nwa. 

At^MANP  DE  QONTAUtT  BlitPlf.  WAI  feofn  afcowt 
<il^  yea?  1524*,  and  rose  gradusUy  fir^m  (;b§  ppn^it^n  of  a  pa^^ 
jto  Margaret,  m^^n  of  Navarre,  to  tb^  ?8i4^  pf  p«j»1|«1  <tf 
^riipce,  wbicb  be  obtained  from  IJen^  III,,  ip  1577,  Ad^ 
tb^  death  of  th^  king  be  waa  one  of  the  fiappt  tp  ftcJ^nowM|^ 
penry  XV.  9s  lawful  popsessor  pf  the  crown,  and  wrt^d  him 
frith  ^vantage  fit  the  battles  of  Argw^  and  Ivri*  At  ^  clos^ 
of  tn^  action,  to  the  victoriona  ia^m  of  whiob  be  ooptrabiited  hj 
hi$  copamand  of  the  reserve,  though  he  was  not  ^Ogfig^t  b^ 
said  to  Henry,  who  had  much  exposed  himselfj  -'  Xou,  mt^ 
have  acted  the  part  of  Biron  tn-day,  and  h^  biM  aoted  y<)cir««*' 
ynder  Henrj^r  Ul.  he  occupjed  tb?  PQ9t  of  lient^mqt-'gw^ral 
'  j^^  Guienne,  in  whi^h  he  gained  great  adYf^nt^g^  PW9  the  CSit 
vinists,  and  he  also  reduced  part  of  Npm^fMi^y  tptb?abediencr 
pf  Henry  IV,  To  his  fi^n,  who  soUpited  ft  WPftU  6^x»  for  ih^ 
pwppse,  effii  with  tji§  prpmis?  of  ruimng  tha  wmj  of  the  dukap 
§iS  Parma  and  Mayennoi  be  repUe4  i  *•  I  believe  you  Wftv  1  but 
Ihen  we  i^haU  \l^,ve  notlnng  farther  ^  dp  but  |o  plant  oabblig^ 
at  Biron/-  Soon  after,  in  159^  he  Wt  his  Ufe  by  <^  9AnmP 
balli  at  Uie  sie^  of  Epemai,  In  Im  militiMry  ^haractaTj  W 
mm  a  rigid  4iscip}inaria9ii  and  required  prompt  ohedieMO« 
When  a«  office^i  whoi^  hp  ha4  pownand^d  tq>  burn  a  hauac^ 

desired  an  ord^r  to  thi^  effect  wd^r  his  QW^  hftuda  BifOft  ihp 
^tan^y  dischargp4  Wro,  aljegipg. "  He  W9\)^  h«v«  nothing  to 
dp  with  people  who  weire  afranl  of  iu«^^  1  wd  that  §ytiv  sqJt 
^r  who  dreaded  a  pe»  w*w^  trembly  at  ft  wwd/'  He  waa  » 
TOiit^  scholar,  hut  of  a  mer^naiy  «^d  iiatf»Wi»«)»«^  di&t^llimi 
)tie  wrote  '^  CoRimentar^ea"  m  hw  traivia^tipp%  which  9^  Iwt* 

BERNE,  or  BESNE,  a  domestic  of  the  Guises,  aQ  oalIf4 
fa^ause  a  Bohemian  by  hir^  His  real  na9#  Vfaa  Chadea 
piauawitz.  He  iwydered  CoUgnj,  for  wbifih  h«  w«a  lewardfd 
Ijy  the  pardinal  de  Lprraine  with  the  hand  pf  ona  ^f  his  iyegtr 
tiniate  daughters,  Berne  was  afterwar^ft  Q^P^^d  by  th^  Vtor 
testants  in  1575,  and  killed  by  his  k§epe?,  vrlnm  h^  ftttwiptedl 
to  shoot  in  order  to  escape, 

JAMES  DE  MATiGNQN,  prm^e  pf  Monti^a^»  Mi 
count  of  Thorigi^,  a  famous  general  of  Fran<9a«  waa  b«m  19 
1526,  He  displayed  great  couvage  when  yowg  in.  aa^raml 
liattlesy  and  in  1572  cominanded  the  royal  army  in  Novmandy^ 
|n  1579  he  was  made  a  marshal  of  France,  and  aaaiated  ft»  coRr 
i^table  at  the  coronation  of  Henry  lY,    He  died  in  15W. 

BLASIUS  CAPISUOCHI.  mawiuispf  Mo*ieritf.  mkwm^ 
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mander  of  t3xe  papsd  army.  He  rendered  himself  femous  tat 
•his  exploits  against  the  Huguenots,  particularly  at  PoidSerd, 
wfaick  they  besieged  in  1569.  The  assailants  threw  a  bridge 
across  the  river  to  facilitate  the  capture  of  the  place^  when  Ca:- 
pisucchi^  witJi  some  others^  leaped  into  the  river,  and  destroyed 
the  fastenings  of  the  bridge,  thereby  rendering  it  useless. 

FRANCIS,  MARQUIS  OFCREQUI,  marshal  of  Fra^ice, 
a  celebrated  commander,  who  was  made  lieutenant-general  in 
1655,  general  of  the  galleys  in  1661,  and  marshal  in  1668,  In 
tiie  German  war  being  at  the  head  of  a  small  army,  he  was 
defeated  at  Consarbnick,  ui  1675,  by  a  superior  German  army, 
then  besie^g  Treves,  and  with  difflculty  escaped  with'ony 
three  attendants.  Through  numerous  penis  he  threw  himself 
into  Treves,  which  he  defended  with  great  valour,  till  the  gar- 
rison mutinied^  and  one  of  the  captains  signed  a  capitulation 
without  his  knowledge.  He  refused  to  be  comprehended  in  it, 
and  was  made  prisoner  of  war.  He  afterwards  made  his  es- 
cape, and  commanded  in  the  campaigns  of  1677  and  1678.  Iti 
these,  with  great  skill  and  vigilance  he  foiled  all  the  attempts 
of  duke  Charles  V.  of  Lorraine,  to  enter  into  that  province, 
beat  bim  in  some  actions,  took  Friburg  and  the  fort  of  Kelil, 
and  burned  the  bridge  of  Strasbur^.  He  took  Luxemburg  in 
1984,  and  died  at  Paris  in  1687.  ne  was  a  man  of  bold  enter- 
prise, capable  of  the  most  brilliant  and  rash  undertaking?, 
eqnally  dangerous  to  his  country  and  the  enemy. 

FRANCIS  DE  BEAUMONT,  Baron  Des  Adrets, 
was  bom  in  Dauphin^,  and  served  in  his  youth  in  the  royd 
army  with  great  reputation.  Resentment  against  the  Guises 
made  him  engage  in  the  Huguenot  party  in  i56S,  in  which  he 
signalized  his  valour  and  his  activity  by  capturing  man^  impor- 
tant places,  and  at  the  same  time  rendered  himself  the  object 
of  terror  and  detestation  by  his  cruelties.  He  barbarously 
treated  the  catholic  priests  who  fell  into  his  hands,  inventing 
new  and  strange  punishments  for  them.  At  some  places  which 
he  took,  he  compelled  the  soldiers  of  the  enemy  to  leap  from 
the  tops  of  towers  on  the  points  of  pikes  held  down  below  to 
receive  them.  On  one  of  these  occasions  an  anecdote  is  told 
of  a  soldier,  who  being  reproached  by  the  baron  for  having 
twice  hesitated  before  ne  took  the  leap,  *'  I  will  give  you,  sir, 
^replied  he,  **  three  times  to  do  it  in.  This  humorous  salty 
saved  his  fife.  Coligni  says  of  Des  Adrets, ''  that  he  must  be 
made  use  of  like  an  enraged  lion,  and  that  his  services  must 
excuse  his  insolences."  These  severities  appear,  indeed,  to 
have  been  in  some  measure  provoked  by  previous  ones  of  the 
other  party.  Des  Adrets  showed  how  little  there  was  of  prin- 
ciple in  the  side  he  took,  by  turning  Catholic  on  being  retused 
Ibe  government  of  the  Lyonnois ;  but  this  would  not  have  pre- 
vented him  from  receiving  punishment  for  his  cruelties,  had  not 
he  been  saved  by  the  peace.^    He^lived  hated  and  despised  by 
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both  parties^  but  unmolested.  Like  Sylla,  he  seemed  to  pride 
himself  in  his  disarmed  security.  The  ambassador  of  Savoy, 
surprised  at  once  meeting  with  him,  when  old^  walking  by  him- 
self in  the  highway^  without  any  defensive  weapon  with  him, 
**  What  news  ?"  "  I  have  nothing  to  say,"  said  des  Adrets, 
"  but  to  desire  you  to  tell  your  master,  that  you  found  his  very 
humble  servant,  the  baron  des  Adrets,  walking  with  a  stick 
and  without  a  sword  on  the  public  road,  and  that  nobody  mo- 
lested him."  Some  time  before  his  decease,  however,  he  went 
to  Grenoble,  where  the  duke  of  Mayenne  was  at  that  time  for 
the  purpose,  as  he  said,  of  his  showing  that  his  sword  was  not 
ct  «o  rusty,  that  he  could  not  give  satisfaction  to  those  who 
ad  any  complaints  against  him.  He  died  in  1587. 
ANTHONY  OF  BOURB9N,  son  of  Charles  of  Bourbon, 
duke  of  Vendome,  was  bom  in  1527,  and  married  in  1548, 
Joan  d^Albret,  queen  of  Navarre,  who  brought  him  in  dowry 
the  principality  of  Beam,  and  the  title  of  king  of  Navarre, 
Feeble  and  irresolute  in  his  temper,  he  was  not  able  to  make 

food  the  claims  to  political  consequence  which  his  birth  gave 
im.  During  the  reign  of  Francis  IL,  he  was  kept  from  court 
by  the  artifices  of  Catharine  de  Medicis,  till  in  disgust  he  re- 
tired to  Beam,  After  that  king's  death,  he  claimed  the  re- 
jgency,  but  was  induced  to  accept  the  charge  of  lieutenant- 

{eneral  of  the  kiqgdom  during  the  minority  of  Charles  IX. 
le  left  the  Calvinist  religion  and  party,  in  which  he  had  been 
bred,  conformed  to  popery,  and,  with  the  duke  of  Guise  and 
the  constable  of  Montmorenci,  constituted  what  the  Huguenots 
called  the  triumvirate.  The  civil  war  breaking  out  between 
the  parties  in  156S,  he  commanded  the  army,  and  took  Blois, 
Tours,  and  Rouen.  While  besieging  the  latter  town,  he  was 
wounded  in  his  shoulder,  which,  rendered  dangerous  by  his 
indulgencies  with  a  lady  whom  Catharine  employed  to  keep 
him  under  her  influence,  carried  him  off  on  the  twenty-fourth 
day^  in  November  1 562,  He  bad  more  firmness  of  heart  than 
steadiness  of  principle.  He  wbuki  not  divorce  his  wife,  though 
she  remained  a  Calvinist,  and  though  he  was  tempted  by  a  pro- 
posed union  with  Mary  queen  of  Scots.  In  the  reign  of  Francis 
It  had  been  determined  to  take  his  life.  He  was  informed  of 
the  design,  yet  went  to  the  chamber  where  the  murder  was  to 
be  committed.  "  If  they  kill  me,"  said  he  to  a  gentleman  in 
his  service,  *'  take  my  bloody  shirt  to  my  wife  and  son,  who 
will  read  in  my  blood  the  lesson  of  revenge."  This  son  was 
afterwarcls  Henry  IV. 

JOAJJ  D'ALBRET,  queen  of  Navarre,  daughter  of  Henry 
d'Albret  and  Margaret  of  Valois,  was  born  in  1528.  At  eleven 
years  of  age,  she  was  married,  contrary  to  her  own  incKnation 
and  that  of  her  parents,  to  the  duke  of  Cleves,  by  the  authority 
of  Francis  I. ;  but  the  marriage  was  afterwards  declared  null. 
In  1545,  she  married  Anthony  of  Bourbon,  duk^  of  Vendome. 
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In  her  third  pregnancy^  her  father  sent  for  her  to  PaUy  where 
ghe  WEB  deliver^  of  a  son,  afterwards  Henry  IV.  of  France. 
Her  father  promised  that  he  would  put  his  will  into  Iier  hands 
as  soon  as  she  was  delivered^  provided  she  would  sing  him  a 
song  during  her  labour ;  and  she  gave  this  proof  of  her  forti- 
tude^  by  singing  an  old  ditty  to  the  virgin,  in  the  dialect  of 
Beam.  On  the  death  of  her  father  in  1555,  she  became  queen 
of  Navarre,  and  her  husband  took  the  title  of  king.  They 
fiavoured  the  reformed  religion,  and  would  probably  have 
openly  professed  it,  had  they  not  feared  the  resentment  of  the 
French  king,  Henry  H.  After  his  death,  they  declared  tlieir 
conversion  to  Calvinism,  which  religion  Joan  afterwards*  zeal- 
ously protected.  Anthony,  on  the  other  hand,  a  weak  and 
fickle  man,  renounced  his  new  faith,  and  commanded  against 
the  Protestants  in  the  civil  war,  in  which  he  was  killed  at  the 
siege  of  Rouen,  in  15GS.  Joan,  who  was  ill  treated  by  him 
after  his  changCj  left  the  court  of  France,  and  returned  to 
Beam,  notwithstanding  the  efforts  of  M onluc  to  detain  hen 
She  not  only  established  the  Protestant  religion  in  her  states, 
but  abolished  Popery,  and  seized  the  ecclesiastical  property, 
which  she  applied  to  the  maintenance  of  the  reformed  clergy 
and  the  schools.  Her  Catholic  subjects  several  times  revolted, 
and  a  plot  was  formed  to  deliver  her  and  her  children  into  the 
hands  of  the  king  of  Spain ;  but  she  defeated  all  their  conspira- 
cies,  and  maintained  her  royal  authority.  In  1568,  she  quitted 
her  states  to  join  the  chiefs  of  the  French  Protestants ;  and  at 
Cognac  had  an  interview  with  the  pHnce  of  Cond6,  to  whom 
^e  presented  her  son,  then  fifteen  years  old,  with  her  jewels, 
as  devoted  to  the  service  of  the  cause.  She  withdrew  to 
RocheUe,  whence  she  wrote  a  pathetic  letter  to  Elizabeth, 
queen  of  England,  describing  the  calamities  and  oppressions 
which  had  induced  the  Protestants  to  take  up  arms.  Durine 
her  absence,  the  Catholics  of  Beam  again  revolted,  and  took 
possession  of  the  greater  part  of  the  country ;  but  her  general, 
the  count  of  Montgomery,  recovered  it,  and  re-established  her 
authority.  It  is  to  her  discredit  that  she  obliged  him  to  violate 
the  capitulations  he  had  granted,  and  put  to  death  some  of  the 
leaders  of  the  rebellion,  to  whom  he  had  promised  their  lives. 
This  perfidy,  the  fruit  of  the  party  rage  of  the  times,  was 
severely  revenged  on  the  Protestants  by  the  sanguinary  Mon- 
luc.  Her  prudence  was  lulled  to  sleep  by  the  flattering  pro- 
posal of  Charles  IX.  to  marry  his  sister  to  her  son ;  and  she 
came  to  Paris  to  prepare  for  the  nuptials.  In  the  midst  of 
them,  she  was  seized  with  a  disease,  of  which  she  died,  June 
1572,  in  her  44-th  year.  Her  death  was  not  without  suspicion 
of  poison,  which,  if  not  contradicted  by  the  circumstances, 
would  be  rendered  sufficiently  credible  by  the  character  of 
that  court,  which  soon  after  acted  the  horrible  tragedy  of  the 
massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew's.  Digiti,,^  by  Google 


FRANCnra  iXB  ROHAH,  L^y  de  1^  Cbmaebe,  was 
daughter  of  Renatus  de  Roban,  and  of  Isabella  d*ATbre^ 
daughter  of  John  d'Albret,  king  of  Navarre.    She  was  conse- 

Juftntly  oousin^german  to  Joan  d'Albret^  mother  of  Henry  the 
treat.  Neither  auch  powerful  and  iUustarious  relations,  nor 
the  most  ancient  nobili^  of  the  bouse  of  Roban^  were  able  to 
aoeare  her  against  the  most  gridvoue  injustice,  that  can  be 
cli»e  to  a  person  of  her  sex.  The  duke  of  Nemours  had 
sromiaed  her  marriage,  and  thereupon  he  bad  prevailed  upon 
oer  to  submit  to  his  passion.  When  he  was  called  upon  to 
perform  his  promise,  he  laughed  at  it,  with  the  greater  confi- 
d^Ace,  in  that  he  saw,  that  Anthony,  king  of  Navarre,  though 
first  prince  of  the  blood,  had  neither  courage  nor  auiboritf 
enough  to  force  hira  to  repair  the  honour  of  the  lady,  jt 
was  still  worse,  after  the  king  of  Navarre^  who  had  some 
sort  of  credit  during  the  triumvirate,  was  killed.  The  duke  of 
Nemours,  who  had  left  France  at  tbe  beginning  of  the  trou- 
bles, because  it  had  been  discovered,  that  he  had  a  mind 
to  steal  away  the  duke  of  Anjou,  brother  of  king  Charles  IX.. 
ivas  S009  reealled,  and  served  successftilly  against  tbo^e  or 
the  reformed  reKgion.  This,  together  with  the  death  of  the 
Idng  of  Navarre,  encouraged  him  to  press  the  court  of  Rome 
to  declare  his  engagement  void.  He  obtained  all  he  desired. 
The  just  right  of  the  lady  Rohan  was  entir^  oppressed,  be* 
eonse  she  had  declared  herself  for  the  Huguenot  party ;  so 
that  forced^  to  undergo  the  dii^ace  of  being  a  mother,  without 
bemg  married,  and  the  grief  orseeing  her  faithless  gallant  entef 
into  wedlock  with  the  widow  of  the  duke  of  Guise,  and  as  much 
respected  every  where,  and  caressed  by  the  ladies,  as  if  he 
bid  been  the  bonestest  man  in  the  world.  All  the  comfort  she 
hod  left,  was  the  title  of  prince  of  Grenevois,  which  she  mve 
ber  son,  and  as  for  herself,  she  was  called  the  lady  de  la  Oar- 
snehcv  or  the  duchess  of  Loudonois.  She  maintained  herself 
^dexterously  in  her  estate  daring  the  civil  wars.  She  wrote 
letters  to  her  brother,  when  besieged  at  Lusignan.  in  order  to 
pcvBuade  him  to  accept  of  the  honourable  terms  oflered  by  the 
duke  of  Montpensier,  bat  be  refused  her  advice. 
.  GUY  DE  FAUR,  of  Thoulonse,  was  sent  by  Charles  IX.* 
at  ambassador  to  the  councils  of  Trent ;  here  he  defended  the 
Gallican  church.  In  1572,  he  vindicated  the  massacre  of  St. 
Bartholomew,  no  doubt  compelled  by  his  superiors,  as  his  own 
diaraeter  was  mild  and  far  fVom  vindictive.  He  made  peace, 
between  the  court  and  the  Protestants  under  Henry  III.,  whom 
be  had  accompanied  to  Poland.  He  possessed  great  influence 
with  his  master,  and  was  created  one  of  the  chief  presidente  of 
the  tturts  of  law.  He  died  in  1584,  aged  56.  He  is  best  known 
by  hia  *'  Quatrains,''  or  moral  stanzas  of  four  Hnes,  so  much 
admirad  at  that  time,  that  they  were  translated  into  several 
languages,  and  into  English  by  Sylvester.  ,,,,,,,, Google 
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fMTMR  P£  TSKSOBIS,  bfd  of  FontoMi  h  VUemtB, 
fl  M^fOli*  wd  piust  of  Montoger,  md  head  of  tlMs  coimcB  af 
tk^  dufcea  of  Guifle*  wm  an  adyoeate  in  the  parliament  of 
Paiii*  and  one  of  the  moat  famous  and  iUuatrious  of  hia  profioi^ 
mm*  He  wa^  born  at  Paria»  February  16,  15S8,  of  a  Doble 
^vily*  «nd  one  that  had  been  eonsiderabfe  for  a  kmg  tine. 
He  waa  deiaigned  by  his  father  to  be  an  offioer  in  a  aovenugn 
eoorl;  bui  having  extravagantly  roent,  whilst  he  was  young, 
0x9  mon^  that  was  laid  aaide  for  tnat  use,  he  endeavoured  to 
repair  that  &ult  by  bard  labour,  whereby  he  became  one  of 
the  ehief  advocates  of  his  time;  he  was  so  much  master  of  idl 
the  thirds  that  were  necessary  to  him,  that  he  seldom  used  aagr 
books*  He  pleaded  for  the  Jesuits  in  the  year  1564,  in  thia 
famous  trial  which  they  had  with  the  umversity  of  Paris ;  and 
be  gained  the  cause.  He  was  deputed  to  the  states  of  Blois  in 
the  year  1576,  and  spoke  in  the  name  of  the  third  state.  Ha 
was  as  good  a  chamber  counsellor  aa*a  pleader.  He  was  very 
iaak>U9  for  his  dients,  particulariy  for  the  house  of  Guise. 
And  he  died  with  grief  in  less  than  four  or  five  hours,  on  the 
a^h  of  December,  15S8,  after  he  had  heard  that  the  duke  of 
Guise  had  been  killed  at  Blois.  It  is  said,  this  duke  took  lua 
advice  enly  in  hia  domestic  affairs^  but  not  in  the  cabala  of 
stote* 

FABRICIU8  SERBELLONE,  brother  of  Oabriel,  waa 
general  of  the  pope*a  troops  in  the  country  of  Avignon,  durinff 
the  civil  wars  in  the  reign  of  Charles  IX.  He  waa  at. first* 
oaptain  <if  an  independent  company,  and  governor  of  Pavia  for 
the  ^i^ror  Charles  V.  Afterwards  he  exercised  the  office 
of  commiasary-general  of  the  army  of  Piedmont ;  and  in  the 
Year  156(\  he  wai  appointed  governor  of  the  state  of  Avignon, 
by  pope  Piua  lY.  and  general  of  his  armies.  He  vioknt^ 
wbd  inth  the  Catholics  against  the  Protestants,  and  waa 
hated  and  dreaded  by  the  latter^  by  reason  of  the  emekies  h» 
exercised  in  Orange,  wherein  he  was  furiously  seconded  hy  th^ 
commanders  of  the  French  troops.  Pius  V.  continued  mm  in 
the  sanae  posts  his  predecessor  had  bestowed  uiKm  him  in  that. 
Qountry ;  but  Serbellone  did  not  long  enjoy  taem ;  he  went 
home  in  1566,  and  going  to  Rome  towards  the  ktter  end  of  the 
same  year,  to  take  upon  him  the  diief  command  of  the  pope*a 
troops,  he  died  in  tlte  house  of  the  cardinal  hia  brother.  He 
had  married  Frances  Males{»na^  sister  to  the  marquia  de  MaU 
grades 

MATTHEW  DE  CHALVET,  in  Latin  CaJventina,  pre. 
sident  of  the  inquests  of  the  pariiament  of  Thoulouse,  waa 
bom  in  May,  152&  He  went  to  Thoulouse  in  1546,  to  leam 
the  civil  law,  and  had  lodgings  in  the  same  house  with  Tume- 
bui^  Mercerus,  and  Govea.  He  visited  Italy  in  1550,  foi  it». 
ptovement,  and  waa  Alciat's  disciple  at  Pavia,  and  Lodnasa 
at  Bologna,    Returning  to  France,  he  married,  in  1552,  Jane 
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de  Berhiicy,  daughter  of  the  Lord  de  Palficat,  baron  of  Vfl- 
leneuve.  He  was  admitted  counsellor  in  the  parliament  of 
Thoulouse  in  165'J,  afterwards  created  judge  of  French  poesy, 
and  maintainer  of  the  floral  sports.  He  was  appointed  president 
of  the  inquests  by  the  parliament,  in  1573.  His  attachment  to 
his  sovereign  caused  him  to  be  highly  esteemed  by  Henry  IV., 
who,  in  1603,  made  him  privy  counsellor.  The  year  after,  he 
resigned  his  dignity  of  presiaent  to  Francis  Chalvet  sieur  de 
Fenouillet,  one  of  his  sons,  and  retired  from  business.  He 
spent  his  latter  days  among  his  books,  and  translated  Seneca. 
lie  died  at  Thoulouse  the  20th  of  June,  1607,  being  seventy- 
nine  years  of  age.  His  Seneca  waspubUshed  at  Paris  in  1604, 
and  1638. 

POMPORE  DA  BELLIEVRE,  chancellor  of  France, 
was  born  at  Lyons  in  1 5^9,  and  studied  at  Thoulouse  and  Padua, 
and  in  1575,  became  superintendant  of  the  finances,  and  in 
1579  president  of  the  parliament  of  Paris.  Having  been  em* 
ployed  in  several  important  embassies  by  Charles  IX.  and 
llenry  III.  and  IV.,  he  was  created  chancellor  by  the  latter 
ih'  1599,  as  a  recompense  for  his  services  at  the  peace  of  Ver- 
vin.  In  the  execution  of  his  office,  he  was  enlightened,  in- 
flexible, inclined  to  severity,  and,  by  the  warmth  of  his  tem- 
per, to  occasional  precipitance.  He  was  distinguished  by  his 
teaming  and  eloquence,  as  well  as  by  his  talents  for  business. 
In  1604,  he  lost  the  seals,  but  continued  in  the  posts  of  chan- 
cellor and  president  of  the  council ;  however,  he  used  to  say, 
regretting  tiis  loss,  "  that  a  chancellor  without  the  seals,  was 
a  body  without  a  soul.*'  He  died  in  1607 ;  and  several  eulo- 
gies were  bestowed  on  his  memory,  in  honour  of  the  regard 
which  he  always  testified  to  learning  and  professors.     The 

Eandson  of  the  former  was  distinguished  in  the  reigns  of 
>uis  XIV.  and  XV.,  by  his  legal  and  diplomatic  talents;  and 
was  founder  of  the  general  hospital  at  Paris. 

RENATUS  DE  SAVOIE,  Lord  of  Cipierre,  son  of  Clau- 
dius de  Savoie,  Count  de  Tende,  governor  and  great  senes- 
chal of  Provence,  had  by  Frances  de  Foix,  his  second  wife, 
a  son  and  a  daughter,  whom  their  mother  brought  up  in  the 
reformed  religion.  He  was  also  himself  very  much  suspected 
of  inclining  to  the  same  ;  either  because  his  lady  openly  pro- 
fessed that  religion,  or  because  he  would  not  suffer  any  vio- 
lence to  be  committed  in  his  government  against  those  called 
heretics.  This  moderation  stirred  up  against  him  the  Count 
de  Sommerive,  his  own  son  by  a  foriner  marriage,  and  obliged 
him  to  take  aims,  in  his  own  defence,  against  one  he  had 
given  life  to.  He  was  defeated,  and  forced  to  abandon  his 
government  to  his  unnatural  son.  Cipierre,  who  had  supported 
his  fother's  cause  with  the  utmost  vigour,  being  made  by  him 
a  colonel  of  horse,  whilst  Cardel,  his  brother-in-law,  served 
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as  colonel  of  foot,  was  unhappily  assassinated  by  a  party  of 
the  rebels,  at  Frejus,  1568.  Keturning  from  Nice,  where  he 
had  been  to  compliment  the  duke  of  Savoy»  they  laid  an  am« 
bush  for  him  in  a  wood,  but,  not  being  able  to  prevent  his 
escape  to  Frejus,  with  all  his  followers,  they  pursued  him 
thither,  and  ringing  the  alarm-bell,  surrounded  his  lodgings. 
The  consuls  did  their  utmost  to  save  him ;  they  prevailed  upon 
the  marquis  of  Arci,  who  was  chief  of  that  mutinous  troop,  to 
redre,  upon  condition  that  Cipierre  and  his  domestics  should 
lay  down  their  arms.  But  the  mutineers  presently  returned, 
and  put  those  poor  people  to  the  sword,  unable  to  defend 
themselves.  The  marquis,  not  seeing  the  body  of  Cipierre, 
for  the  consuls  had  secured  him,  pretended  great  concern  for 
him,  and.  protested  that  the  only  way  to  save  his  life  was  to 
put  him  into  his  hands.  The  consuls,  believing  his  promises, 
delivered  him  up,  and  immediately  they  stabbed  him  in  a 
thousand  places. 

FRANCIS  DE  RABUTIN,  of  an  ancient  and  noble  fa- 
mily in  Burgundy,  sei-ved  as  a  gentleman  in  the  company  of 
the  Duke  de  Ncvers,  under  Henry  II.  and  Charles  IX.,  with 
reputation  for  valour  and  fidelity.     He  was  living  in  1581. 

MICHAEL  DE  CASTLENAU,  lord  of  Mauvissiere,  was 
an  eminent  general  and  statesman,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  IX. 
and  Henry  III.  of  France,  and  was  employed  in  many  impor- 
tant and  difficult  ne^ociations.  He  went  five  times  as  ambas- 
sador to  the  English  court,  and  resided  there  ten  years*  suc- 
cessively in  his  first  embassy.  He  acted  with  great  friendship 
towards  Mary  queen  of  Scots,  and  endeavoured  to  reconcile 
her  and  her  husband  Damley,  and  afterwards  vigorously 
interceded  in  her  favour,  under  the  harsh  treatment  she  met 
uith  from  Elizabeth.  He  died  in  1592.  The  memoirs  of  his 
negociations  were  published  by  Le  Laboureur,  in  2  vols,  fol., 
1669,  and  reprinted  at  Brussels,  in  1731.  They  are  accounted 
among  the  most  curious  and  valuable  materials  of  the  history 
of  the  age,  and  are  written  in  a  pure  and  unaffected  style, 
without  passion  or  partiality.  His  daughter  Catharine,  who 
was  mistress  of  four  languages,  translated  her  fathers  memoirs 
into  English. 

LEWIS  I.  DE  BOURBON,  prince  of  Cond6,  bom  in 
1530,  was  the  son  of  Charles  de  Bourbon,  duke  of  Vendome. 
He  served  with  reputation  under  Henry  11. ,  but  after  his  death 
joined  the  party  of  the  reformed.  He  was  supposed  to  have 
been  the  chief  contriver  of  the  conspiracy  of  Amboise,  and 
being  apprehended  on  that  account,  justified  himself  by  chal- 
lenging to  single  combat  any  one  who  should  accuse  him.  He 
was  liberated,  but  afterwards  engaging  in  another  plot,  would 
probably  have  suffered  capital  punishment  had  not  the  death 
of  Francis  IL  produced  a  change  in  the  state  of  affairs.  Being 
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IbexMeid  by  Chatles  IX«  facf  o^peidy  beaded  iSt&  Hagii^iiotf  ^ 
and  riilcred  their  oonfidenee  with  admiral  CoHgtiy.  He  wail 
exceBantfy  fitted  for  the  active  leader  of  a  partir,  bj  his  etifer^ 
priBing  conrage  and  engaging  manteifs,  which  rendered  bin! 
popular  among  his  soldiers.  A  remarkable  instance  of  his  in* 
Buenee  over  them  was  once  shown,  when  the  German  auxilla^ 
ties  in  hb  army  threatened  to  qidt  him  for  Want  of  pay*  He 
Tenturtrd  to  propose  to  his  troops,  who  were  also  unpaid,  to 
tniae  among  themselves  the  sum  due  to  the  Germans ;  and  hia 
wiiole  army,  down  to  the  common  soldiers,  raised  money  fot 
Ae  purpose^  Soch  seal,  however,  could  exist  only  in  a  refi«^ 
gkfwa  war*  After  several  successes,  he  was  wotmded  a»A 
taken  prisoner  in  the  battle  of  Dtenx,.  in  156^^  He  lost  tliafi 
af  St.  Denys,  in  1567,  and  Was  killed  at  that  of  jaraac,  ial 
1M9;  At  that  battle  he  commanded  with  hie  ai:m  in  a  slin^ 
and  with  his  leg  much  hurt  by  the  kick  of  a  horse.  He  pushed 
the  enemy  with  vigour,  but  was  at  length  constrained  to  sur'-' 
reader  to  two  gentlemen,  who  treated  him  kindly.  But  Men* 
fescpien,  captain  of  the  duke  of  Aitjou's  guards,  eofidng  up^ 
dbit  him  dead  with  a  pistol,  in  cold  blood,  in  revengis  of  i» 
private  qaarrek  This  prince  was  of  low  stature,  and  bttnip« 
Backed,  mi  Ym  wit  and  tivacity  rendered  him  a  greiit  favouifite 
of  the  kdies.  His  morals  gwve  sufficient  reason  to  suppose,: 
that  he  engaged  in  an  anstere  sect  more  as  a  party«man  than 
as  a  religionist. 

N.  CiJSSAY,  governor  of  Angers,  U  celebrated  for  Ae 
answer  be  sent  to  the  dnke  of  G^se,  who  bad  ordeted  the 
Protestants  of  Anjou  to  be  massacred  on  the  fatal  day  of  St, 
Bartholomew.  '*  Tell  the  king,"  answered  he,  ''  that  my  fel^ 
kw  ckiietiB  are  brave  and  loysu,  but  not  assassins/** 

N.  VISCOUNT  D'ORTE,  governor  of  Bayonae,  refused 
ia  put  the  Protestants  to  death  on  the  &tal  maasaere  of  St. 
Bartbolomew.r  He  wrote  back,  in  answer  to  the  orders  of 
Chades  iX.,  that  be  had  only  good  soldiers,  and  good  citia«M» 
ii»  }ti»  garrisons,  and  no  executioners. 

DOMINIC  DE  GOUKGUES,  an  illustrious  French  pa- 
triot, a  private  gentleman  of  Gascony.  The  countryof  Flondar 
having  been  neglected  by  the  Spaniards,  some  Frenchmei* 
settled  in  it.  But  the  new  colony  being  neglected  by  the  mi- 
nistry, and  Philip  II.  of  Spain  pretending  to  be  the  sole  proprie^ 
t^r  of  America^  fitted  out  a  fleet  at  Cadiz  to  destroy  th^m^ 
The  tyrant's  orders  were  executed  with  barbarity.  The 
French  entrenchments  were  forced,  and  most  of  the  peopto 
killed.  The  prisoners  were  banged  on  trees,  with  this  m*' 
di:n4ption,  **  Not  as  Frenchmen,  but.  as  heretics.**  Tliis  enjH 
elty  Was  soon  after  reveneed  by  Gourgues,  who  sold  his  estate^ 
kittSt  some  ships,  and  wim  a  select  bmd  of  bald  adventurers^ 
Milmrked  for  Flotida.    He  drove  tha  Spaniards  ftt)m  attthem 
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]K>8to  Whk  iBtef^ible  v^km  md  actiVHj ;  d^Aatri  dMm  li 
e?erj  encounter;  and^  hy  way  o£  rttalwtian,  hnng  the  fA' 
•ooen  on  trees  with  tbu  imcnption,  ^'  Not  atSpaniard^btatoi 
ABsamns."  He  then  blew  up  the  forts  he  had  taken^  mad 
letumed  home*  Thb  patriotic  and  heroic  act  of  jwtice  car* 
taiidj  merited  reward,  bat  no  notice  whaterer  was  taken  ot 
Goursuea  by  the  French  gOTemment*  Queen  Elisabeth  m* 
iriled  him  to  command  an  English  fleet  against  the  SpaMavds^ 
IB  1693,  but  he  died  at  Tours  on  his  way  to  England* 

WILUAM  DE  SAULX  DE  TAVANES,  son  oC  Ga*. 
pardi  was  the  king's  £eutenant-govemor  in  Burgundy.  Hm 
San^  tow  the  league  at  the  battle  of  Ivri.  He  ooaiposed  me^ 
Bioirs  under  his  own  name,  and  published  others  under  thai  qS 
his  fitther,  which  were  drawn  up  by  his  brodier  Jciiu  de  Saafai^ 

HENRY  DE  SCHOMBERG,  waa  goremor  of  de  hi 
Marche,  and  served  under  Charles  IX.,  and  his  two  auccessoia^ 
He  died  suddenly  in  1599. 

ACHILLE  DE  HARLAY,  a  learticd  president  of  ibm 
parliament  of  Paris,  after  de  Thou.  During  the  commotioDa 
of  the  league,  he  maintained  his  attadnnent  to  the  king,  anA 
without  yielding  to  the  intrigues  of  the  disloyal,  he  supporleA 
with  increasing  reputation  the  upright  condoet  of  the  magia* 
trate.     He  di^  universally  respected  in  1616,  aged  80. 

ARNAUD  DE  OSSAT,  waa  born  in  the  diocese  of 
Aruch,  in  1536,  of  mean  parentage,  was  taken  notice  ef  by  a. 
gentleai«i  in  the  cfiocesc,  who  made  him  study  widi  his  waiid, 
the  lord  of  Castleneau  de  Magnoas*  He  studied  the  law  at 
Di)o&  Cujace,  and  applied  himself  to  the  bar  at  Paris.  He* 
was  secretary  at  Rome  for  M.  De  Foix,  archbishop  of  Tb6i»* 
louse ;  Cardinal  Este,  and  afterwards  to  eardinal  Joyeose,  by 
the  French  king's  express  commaiuL  Aft;er  rising  to  thr 
highest  dignities  both  m  church  and  stale,  io  1599,  he  was- 
created  a  cardinal  by  pope  Celestine  VHL  He  died  in  1604^ 
An  emiBent  Fr^meh  writer  gives  him  the  following  eheraeter. 
**  He  was  a  man  of  a  prodigious  penetration ;  appMed  himself 
so  Afseiy  to  his  affairs,  and  especially  was  so  ju^cioas  il» 
forming  his  resolutioin,  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  find  cnst 
one  false  step  in  Ae  many  negociadosis  in  which  he  waa* 
concerned.'^  His  works,  and  e^ecially  his  letters,  have  b0a» 
madi  esteemedi 

PONTUS  DE  LA  6ARDIC,  a  brave  and  sueeessful  ad- 
venturer, was  the  son  of  a  gentleman  of  Grardic,  near  Gaaoa#« 
sone,  m  France.  He  served  at  first  uader  marshal  Busao,  u» 
Piedmoat,and  afterwards  in  the  troops  sent  by  king  HeUry  JJL 
to  Seotland.  At  the  peace  he  went  into  the  service  of  IXna* 
mark,  and  waa  made  captive  in  an  action  against  the  Swedee*. 
The  Swedish  eommaader,  a  Frenchman,  was  much  pkased. 
with  his  countryman,  aad  recommended  htm  to  king  Erie 
XIV.,  whatook  him  kfrto'his  favour.    The  king  phned  Umim 
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the  council  of  his  brother,  John,  duke  of  Finland,  whom  la 
Gardic  served  with  great  fidelity,  both  when  duke,  and  after- 
wards when  lie  was  raised  to  the  throne  of  Sweden  upon  the 
deposition  of  Eric,  John  knighted  la  Gardic,  and  created 
him  baron  of  Eckhohar.  He  sent  him  on  an  embassy  to  the 
emperor  Rodolph,  and  to  pope  Gregory  XIII.,  with  whom  he 
was  to  treat  on  the  restoration  of  Sweden  to  the  holy  see.  In 
1580  he  was  made  general  of  the  Swedish  army  in  a  war  against 
the  Russians,  from  whom  he  took  Carelia.  He  was  made 
governor  of  Ingria  and  Livonia,  and  he  proceeded  in  a  career 
of  success.  He  was  one  of  the  Swedish  plenipotentiaries  at 
the  peace  of  Rewan,  in  1585.  In  that  year  he  was  accidentally 
drowned  at  the  entrance  of  the  port  of  Revel.  He  had  mar- 
ried a  natural  daughter  of  the  king,  and  from  him  are  de- 
scended the  counts  de  la  Gardic,  who  are  among  the  prin- 
cipal nobles  of  Sweden. 

LEWIS  PFEIFFER,  a  brave  Swiss  general,  in  the  service 
of  France  under  Charles  IX.  With  8000  men  drawn  up  in  a 
hollow  square,  he  preserved  the  life  of  that  monarch,  in  the 
fiimous  retreat  of  Meaux,  against  all  the  efforts  of  the  prince  of  ^ 
Conde.  But  his  chief  merit  lay  in  his  mechanical  and  topo- 
graphical exertions.  He  made  a  model  of  Switzerland,  the 
most  extraordinary  thing  of  the  kind  ever  executed.  He  was 
elected  Advoyer,  or  chief  magistrate  of  Lucerne,  and  died  in 
that  city  and  office,  in  1594. 

CHARLES  MONTMORENCY,  third  son  of  Anne  dc 
Montmorency,  was  bom  in  1537,  and  made  admiral  of  France 
by  Henry  the  Great,  and  merited  it  by  his  bravery.  He  died 
in  1612,  aged  75. 

ANNE  DE  JOYEUSE,  admiral  of  France,  and  the  fa- 
vourite  of  Henry  III.,  was  mild  in  private  life,  but  as  a  com- 
mander extremely  severe.  He  was  killed  in  an  expedition 
against  the  Huguenots  in  1587. 

CLAUDE  CATHARINE  DE  CLERMONT,  daughter 
of  Clermont  lord  of  Dampierre,  wife,  first  of  M.  d'Aunbaut, 
who  perished  in  the  civil  wars  of  France ;  afterwards  of  Albert 
duke  de  Metz,  lady  of  honour  to  Catharine  de  Medicis,  and 
governess  to  the  royal  children.  She  was  an  only  daughter, 
and  received  a  most  careful  education,  being  habituated  to 
study  from  her  early  youth,  and  inured  to  close  application, 
which  neither  injured  her  health  nor  her  beauty.  During  the 
absence  of  her  second  husband,  who  was  successively  ambas* 
sador  to  England,  Germany,  and  Poland^  she  left  her  studies 
to  replace  him  near  the  throne,  and  to  prevent  his  enemies 
having  the  ear  of  the  king  to  his  disadvantage.  In  all  foreign 
affairs  she  was  consulted  as  the  only  person  at  court  who  knew 
the  languages.  Afterwards,  when  her  husband  was  in  Italy, 
the  marquis  de  Belleisle,  her  son,  was  gained  over  by  the 
leaguers,  and  resolved  to  seize  his  father's  estate.  (^^  prevent 
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hmiy  she  assembled  soldiers^  and  put  herself  at  their  head, 
which  defeated  the  project,  and  maintained  her  vassals  in 
obedience  to  their  king,  Henry  IV.,  who  knew  how  to  appre- 
ciate worth,  honoured  the  duchess  with  praises,  and  loaded 
her  with  favours.  Nobody  appeared  more  happy  than  herself, 
sorronnded  by  a  numerous  family,  and  the  object  of  general 
esteem  and  admiration.  She  survived  her  husband  but  a  few 
mondis. 

PETER  JEANNIN,  a  mmister  of  state,  of  great  talents 
and  integrity,  was  bom  in  1540,  and  brought  up  to  the  law,  and 
first  acted  in  quaUty  of  an  advocate  in  the  parliament  of  Bur- 
gundy. He  soon  distinguished  himself  by  his  eloquence  and 
force  of  argument,  of  which  a  singular  anecdote  is  related.  A 
rich  citizen  who  beard  him  plead  in  a  cause,  was  so  delighted 
with  his  talents,  that  he  waited  upon  him  with  the  intention  of 
offering  him  his  daughter  in  marriage,  provided  there  was 
any  parity  of  fortune.  On  questioning  Jeannin  concerning  the 
nature  and  amount  of  his  property,  the  advocate  pointing  first 
to  his  head,  and  then  to  the  books  on  his  table,  ^'  Here,"  said 
he,  '^  is  all  my  estate,  and  all  my  goods."  He  was  appointed 
by  the  States  of  Burgundy,  agent  for  the  affairs  of  the  pro- 
vince. In  this  situation  he  displayed  his  virtue  and  humanity 
by  resisting,  with  all  his  power,  the  order  for  perpetrating  at 
INjon  the  same  horrid  massacre  of  the  Protestants,  on  St.  Bar- 
tholomew's day,  which  took  place  at  Paris  and  in  other  cities, 
insisting  that  it  was  impossible  the  king  could  persist  in  such 
a  cruel  purpose ;  and  a  courier  arriv^  a  few  days  after  to 
revoke  it  This  was  the  more*  meriforious  in  him,  as  he  was 
zealously  attached  to  the  catholic  religion ;  insomuch,  that  he 
was  induced,  by  the  zeal  which  the  leaguers  affected  for  re- 
ligion, and  the  good  of  the  state,  to  join  their  party.  This 
circumstance  was  finally  of  great  service  to  the  kingdom ;  for, 
being  deputed  by  the  duke  of  Mayenne  to  negociate  with 
Philip  II.  of  Spain,  the  declared  protector  of  the  league,  he 
soon  discovered  that  the  real  design  of  that  prince  in  support- 
ing the  civil  war  in  France  was  to  gain  possession  of  some  of 
the  best  provinces.  He  therefore,  on  his  return,  exerted  his 
influence  with  the  duke  to  detach  him  from  the  Spaniards,  and 
dispose  him  to  acknowledge  his  lawful  sovereign.  After  the 
duke  of  Mayenne  had  returned  to  his  duty,  Henry  IV.  was  de- 
siro'is  to  engage  Jeannin  in  his  service;  and  when  the  latter 
honestly  objected  that  it  was  not  fit  that  his  majesty  should  prefer 
an  old  leaguer  to  so  many  persons  of  undeviatinff  fidelity,  Henry 
replied.  *^  that  he  who  had  been  faithful  to  a  duke,  would  not  be 
omerwise  to  a  king.'*  He  conferred  upon  him  the  post  of  first 
president  of  the  padiament  of  Burgundy,  with  the  intention 
that  he  should  dispose  of  it  to  another,  and  devote  him  solely 
to  attendance  in  his  council.  From  that  time  he  was  Henry^s 
VOL.  V.     *  F  Cooalp 
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prineipal  adviser  and  confidant^  aad  was  dioten  for  ibe  ma* 
rmg&Boent  of  the  mosC  delkate  negodationi.  He  had  a  gveat 
shore  m  effecting  an  agreement  between  the  Idiig  of  Spain  and 
the  United  Provincee,  and  obtained  the  applause  of  both  par- 
ties fior  his  conduct.  Henry  hanng  once  discorered  that  m 
secret  of  state  bad  been  revealed^  comphdned  of  it  at  the  cooar- 
cil-board)  saying  at  the  same  tfane»  while  he  took  the  preaident 
Jeannin  by  the  hand,  *'  I  answer  for  this  good  man^  the  rest  of 
you  must  examine  one  anodier.^'  After  tne  death  of  that  great 
king)  Jeannin  was  entrasted  by  the  queea-mother  with  the 
management  of  the  greatest  affiurs,  especially  the  adnunia- 
tration  of  the  finances ;  and  die  moderate  fortune  he  left,  was 
a  proof  of  his  inteffrity  in  this  department.  He  possessed  aa 
elevated  mind,  and  knew  his  own  Talue.  When  once  asked 
by  a  prince  who  meant  to  disconcert  him,  whose  son  he  was ; 
he  replied,  ^*  The  son  of  my  virtues."  This  respectable  mi- 
meter,  who  had  witnessed  the  succession  of  seven  kings  to  the 
throne  of  France,  died  in  16£S,  at  the  age  of  eighty-two.  Hia 
'*  Memoirs  and  Negodations/*  were  published  in  1659,  folio, 
Paris;  and  in  1695,  four  vols*  ISmo.  They  are  accounted 
excellent  guides  for  the  management  of  important  and  difli- 
onlt  concerns,  and  were'^^uch  studied  by  cardinal  Richelieu. 

LOUIS  DE  BERTHON  DE  CRILLON,  of  an  iUu». 
trious  Italian  family,  established  in  the  comtat  Venaissin^ 
knight  of  Malta,  and  one  of  the  ffreatest  generals  of  his  age^ 
was  born  in  1541,  and  entered  the  military  service  in  1557. 
At  fifteen  years  of  age  he  was  at  the  sieffe  of  Calais,  and 
greatly  contributed  to  me  capture  of  that  |Mace  by  a  brUUant 
action  that  recommended  him  to  the  notice  of  Henry  U.  He 
afterwards  distinguished  himself  against  the  Huguenots,  at  the 
battles  of  Dreux,  Jamac,  and  Moncontour,  in  156S,  1568,  and 
1569.  The  youdiful  hero  distinguished  himself  so  greatly  ynih. 
his  caravans,  especially  at  the  battb  of  Lepanto  in  1571,  that 
he  was  appointed,  though  wounded,  to  carry  the  intelligence 
of  the  victory  to  the  pope,  and  to  the  king  of  France.  He 
was  a  ffreat  favourite  with  Henry  III.,  vet  scorned  to  do  a  baee 
act  at  his  desire.  When  Henry  urged  him  to  assassinate  the 
duke  of  Gtuse,  his  own,  as  well  as  his  sovereign's  foe,  the  sol- 
dier scorned  to  be  concerned  in  so  foul  a  deed.  By  Henry 
IV.,  whom  he  served  with  fidelity,  he  was  regarded  as  a  bro*- 
ther  in  arms,  and  the  monarch  ever  designated  him  as  the 
brave  Crillon,  and  treated  him  with  the  fiuniliarity  of  a  friend ; 
but  never  rewarded  him  according  to  his  merits.  HI  health 
obliged  Crillon  to  retire  &om  service,  and  he  spent  his  latter 
days  in  exercises  of  piety  and  penitence.  He  died  in  his 
■eventy^fifUi  year  at  Avignon. 

It  is  related  of  Crillon,  that  once  hearing  a  sermon  on  the 
Passion,  when  the  preacher  came  to  the  description  of  Christ's 
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fli^diatWB,  Ae  warriAr  clap|)ed  his  lukid  on  his  tword,  crynig» 
**  Mlwjre  wcrt  ihou,  CriUon  ?"  This  story  is  possibly  made  oyt 
of  a  leaemblitig  incident  in  the  history  of  Clovis,  and  indeed  it 
k  iMte  siikabfe  to  a  barbarian  concert*  than  to  a  Christian  bj 
hiidi  aoi  edacation.  A  more  characteristic  trait  is  that  wfaidi 
oocvrred  on  a  trial  of  QriUon's  courage  by  the  young  duke  of 
Gtti86b  CriUon  had  been  sent  by  king  Henry  IV.  to  the  duke 
at  Mars^Ues ;  when,  by  way  of  putting  his  presence  of  mind  to 
the  prooi^  that  young  noMemaH  caused  an  alarm  to  be  sounded 
at  the  door  ^^  lodging,  at  which  he  had  previously  placed 
two  horses  saddled.  The  duke  then  mn  up  stair^  awaicened 
OnBam,  and  told  him^  that  the  enemy  had  ffot  i)Ossession  of  the 
tamk  and  })«rt»  and  proposed  that  he  shoiud  \irithdtaw,  rather 
tfaaii  ipive  the  victor  the  glory  of  making  him  prisoner.  Criik»n 
qmetly  took  his  arm^  and  declared  that  it  was  better  to  die 
smord  in  hand  tbaa  survive  the  k>ss  of  the  place.  As  they 
desoeeded  the  stairs  together,  the  duke  burst  into  a  violent  &i 
of  laughter,  whidi  appiaed  Crillon  of  the  trick  played  him. 
He  immediately  put  on  a  stem  countenance,  and  gnia^ng 
Guise  firmly,  said  to  him  with  an  oath*  *^  Young  man  never 
agun  amuse  yourself  with  sounding  the  courage  of  a  man  of 
character.  By  heaven !  if  you  had  made  me  betray  any  weak- 
ness, I  would  have  stabbed  you." 

Henry  She  foilith,  on  seeing  Crillon  come  one  day  into  the 
dni#itig*rootti  of  the  palace  of  Fontainblcau,  exclaimed,  "  Here 
oomes  the  bravest  man  in  my  dominions."  ''  Sire/'  replied 
CriOoD*  **  Your  majesty  spedis  falsehood,  he  is  yourself!" 
The  fdlowing  laconic  bwet  was  written  to  Crillon  from  the 
fidd  of  battle  by  Henry,  after  the  victory  of  Argues,  where 
CriUoii  was  miable  to  be  present.  "  Hang  thyself,  Crillon ! 
We  have  been  fighting  at  Argues,  and  thou  wert  not  there. 
Adfiea»  brave  Crillon  !  I  love  thee  whether  right  or  wrong." 

FRANCIS  D£  BONNE,  duke  of  Lesdignieres,  a  distin- 
guished general,  was  bom  of  an  ancient  family  at  St.  Bonnet 
de  Chmnburot,  in  the  upper  Dauphin^  in  1543.  He  entered 
yoimg  into  the  mifitary  service,  and  acquired  so  much  repu- 
tation lor  skill  and  vdk>ur,  that  he  was  chosen  by  the  Calvi- 
nists  of  Da«phin6,  to  whose  party  he  belonged,  for  their  chief, 
after  tho  death  of  Montbrun.  He  made  himself  master  of  a 
■amber  of  {daces  in  that  province,  and  at  length  of  the  capital, 
Grenobk^  in  1590.  When  the  duke  of  Savoy,  taking  aavan- 
t^e  of  the  disturbances  in  France,  projected  an  invasion  of 
Pirovinos  and  Dauj^in^,  Lesdignieres,  who  acted  as  an  inde* 
fendeat  commander,  covered  the  latter  province  with  his  arms. 
He  alifcerwards  sent  to  court  to  demand  the  government  of 
Grenoble ;  and  when  Henry  IV.,  by  the  advice  of  his  council 
feAiaed  it,  as  being  te^iyea  for  a  Catholic,  the  envoy  of  Les- 
dignieres said  to  the  counaellors,  '<  Gentlemen,  I  forgot  to 
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mention  one  thing,  which  is,  that  if  you  do  not  think  it  proper 
tiff t  my  master  should  have  this  appointment,  you  should 
thuik  of  the  means  of  taking  it  from  him."  This  boldness  was 
not  displeasing  to  the  king,  who  wished  to  check  the  ambition  of 
the  great  catholic  lords.  Lesdi^ieres  was  raised  to  the  rank 
of  lieutenant-general  of  the  kin^s  armies  in  Piedmont,  Savoy, 
and  Dauphini,  and  by  his  vigilance  and  activity  disappointed 
all  the  attempts  of  the  duke  of  Savoy,  who  was  used  to  call- 
him  the  fox  of  Dauphin^.  The  prince,  however,  once  con- 
structed a  considerable  fort  on  the  French  territory,  Lesdig— 
nieres  was  blamed  both  in  the  army,  and  ^t  court  for  having 
suffered  it.  He  coolly  repUed  to  the  king's  remonstrances, 
"  Your  majesty  has  occasion  for  a  good  fortress  to  bridle 
Mountmelian,  and  since  the  duke  of  Savoy  is  willing  to  construct 
one  at  his  expense,  he  should  be  permitted  to  do  it.  As 
soon  as  it  shall  be  provided  ¥rith  cannon  and  ammunition,  I 
engage  to  take  it  from  him  ;**  and  he  was  as  good  as  his  word.- 
His  services  were  rewarded  in  1608,  with  the  staff  of  marshal 
of  France,  and  his  estate  of  Lesdignieres  was  erected  into  a 
dukedom  and  peerage.  In  the  next  year  he  saved  his  old 
antagonist  the  duke  of  Savoy,  when  attacked  by  the  Spaniards.  . 
When  in  1620,  the  civil  war  of  religion  was  renewed,  he  re- 
ceived great  offers  from  the  Calvinists  to  accept  the  post  of 
their  commander-in-chief;  but  he  preserved  his  fidelity  to  the 
king,  and  accompanied  him  to  the  field.  At  the  siege  of  Mon- 
tauban  he  exposed  himself  to  the  greatest  dangers,  and  its 
failtnre  was  attributed  to  disregard  of  his  counsels.  After  the 
death  of  the  constable  Luynes,  nothing  but  his  religion  stood 
in  the  way  of  his  succession  to  that  high  office,  and  this  impe- 
diment was  removed  by  his  public  abjuration  of  Calvinism,  in 
162^.  The  letters  patent  conferring  upon  him  the  constable- 
ship,  expressed  that  it  was  on  account  of  his  having  always 
been  victorious,  and  never  vanquished.  He  continued  to 
serve  with  success  against  the  Spaniards  and  Calvinists,  till  his 
death  in  1626,  aged  eighty-four.  Lesdignieres  possessed  all 
the  qualities  of  a  great  general,  with  humanity  of  soul.  While 
he  was  at  the  head  of  the  Calvinists,  the  archbishop  of  Em- 
brim^  bribed  his  principal  domestic  to  assassinate  him.  Les- 
dignieres on  receiving  information  of  the  plot,  took  his  domestic 
aside,  and  ordered  him  to  arm  while  he  armed  himself.  **  Since 
you  have  promised  to  kill  me,"  said  he,  "  try  to  do  it  now,  and 
do  not  forfeit  your  character  of  valour,  by  an  act  of  cowardice." 
The  man,  confounded  by  this  address,  threw  himself  at  his 
feet  and  confessed  his  crime,  and  his  master  pardoned  and 
continued  him  in  his  service.  So  high  was  his  reputation  in 
Europe,  that  queen  Elizabeth  said,  "  If  there  were  two  Les- 
dignieres in  France,  she  would  ask  Henry  IV.  to  give  her  one." 
His  merits,  were,  however,  sullied  by  several  vices.     He  was 
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greedy  of  riches  and  bent  upon  his  advancement,  and  lived  in 
open  adultery  with  another  man's  wife.  He  formed  marriages 
in  his  family  which  were  considered  as  incestuous^  in  order  to 
preserve  the  estates  possessed  by  it. 

MATHEW  GALAS,  a  page  to  baron  Beaufremont,  who 
so  distinguished  himself  by  his  valour  under  TiUi,  that  he  suc- 
ceeded him  as  commander  of  the  imperial  forces.  After  serving 
Frederic  IL,  and  Philip  IV.  of  Spain,  he  fell  into  disgrace  in 
eonseqnence  of  the  loss  of  a  battle  against  Torstenson,  near 
Magdeburg.  He  was  restored  to  favour,  but  died  shortly 
after,  at  Vienna,  in  1647. 

FRANCIS  II.,  king  of  France,  eldest  son  of  Henry  II., 
by  Catharine  de  Medicis,  was  bom  in  1544.  He  married,  at 
fifteen  years  of  age,  Mary  Stuart,  the  beautiful  and  unfortunate 

Jueen  of  Scotland.  He  came  to  the  crown  on  his  father's 
eath,  in  1559,  and  his  short  reign  was  merely  that  of  the 
Auctions  by  which  Ibe  nation  was  controlled.  It  was  a  period 
of  violence  and  disorder,  which  laid  the  foundation  for  those 
civil  contentions  with  which  France  was  so  long  afterwards 
afflicted.  The  three  parties  at  court  were  the  princes  of  the 
blood,  headed  by  the  king  of  Navarre,  and  his  brother  the 
prince  of  Cond6 ;  the  Guises ;  and  the  Montmorencies.  The 
queennnother  joined  the  Guises,  who  were  the  chiefs  of  the 
catholic  party,  and  uncles  to  the  queen-consort.  Measures 
were  soon  adopted  against  the  Protestants  which  excited  them 
to  self-defence.  An  association  was  formed,  at  the  head  of 
which  was  the  prince  of  Cond6;  and  a  plot  was  laid,  caUed  the 
conspiracy  of  Amboise,  the  purport  of  which  was  to  get  the 
king's  person  in  possession,  to  banish  or  destroy.the  Guises, 
and  to  procure  Uberty  of  conscience.  It  was  discovered  and 
defeated,  with  the  death  of  its  actinc  leader.  La  Renaudi ;  and 
a  dreadfal  execution  was  made  of  all  \^ho  were  concerned  in  it. 
Its  natural  consequence  was  to  augment  the  power  of  the 
Chiises,  and  render  the  Protestants  still  more  disliked.  In 
order  to  appease  the  disorders  which  were  becoming  general,  an 
assembly  of  notables  were  first  called,  which  was  followed  by 
an  assembly  of  the  states  convoked  at  Orleans.  The  king  of 
Navarre  and  prince  of  Cond6  who  attended,  were  put  under 
arrest;  and  the  latter,  who  had  escaped  implication  in  tlie 
-conspiracy  of  Ambrose,  was  accused  of  forming  a  new  plot, 
-tried,  and  condemned  to  lose  his  head.  While  the  execution, 
of  the  sentence  remained  in  suspense,  the  young  king,  who  had 

Es  been  of  a  weakly  constitution,  was  seized  with  an  im- 
ume  in  the  ear,  communicating  with  an  abscess  vrithin  the 
of  which  he  died  on  December  5,  1560,  before  he  had 
completed  his  eighteenth  year.  He  had  acted  so  entirely 
under  the  control  of  others,  that  scarcely  any  thing  had  tp- 
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p^iaiei  6C  his  natural  disposition ;  and  the  aidy  cnlog]!  that  U* 
courtiers  tosM.  nnke  oa  IdDi  vaa  the  tide  <if  *^  the  king  witkoiit 
▼ice." 

PIERRE  BARRIERS^  a  man^  ^h^^fucmi^  saSor,  ImmM 
a  soldier^  and  fotmed  tlie  desigii  of  a^saiwinatiag  Heaiy  IV,  of 
France.  Be  conumuiicated  t£e  diabalieal  purpose  to  a  nvink^ 
who  inlbmied  the  oourticra  cf  the  king'a  damper,  and  BanioM 
was  seized  aond  broken  on  idia  wheel  at  Meltm  in  1693« 

JOHN  NICOT,  ford  of  Villemair^  and  master  of  ceqwata 
of  the  Fvench  king's  household,  waa  bom  at  Kismes^  wd  wai 
sent  ambassador  to  Portugal  in  1539;  wbenee  he  hroi^^ght^a 
pbnt  whicby  from  bis  nanve>  was  called  Nicotiana^  hat  is  now 
nore  generaBy  known  by  the  name  Tobaeoo.  He  died  at 
Pluis  HI  1603.  He  wrote  a  Freneh  and  Latin  ctidionary  ill 
folio ;  a  treatise  on  navigation  and  othei  worka. 

ELIZABETH  OF  FRANCE,  the  daughter  of  Henry  IL^ 
and  of  Catherine  de  Medicis,  was  bom  ai  JPontainbleeu^  ia  thj( 
year  1 545.  She  was  the  destined  wife  df  Edward  VL  of  Engr 
land,  but  the  marriage  was  prevented  from  takii^  place  by 
his  premature  death.  This  yonng  iMrincess  who  is  allowed  to 
have  possessed  great  personal  attractLons,  soon  after  the  deatll 
of  Edward,  was  betrothed  to  Don  Carlos,  heir  apparent  to  tbe 
erown  of  Spaing  and  though  a  mutual  attada«iecit  had  taken 
place  between  theoo^  she  was  competed  to>  giye  her  hand  to 
bis  father,  for  whom  she  felt  disgnst  rather  than  regavd. 
Though  Fiiilip  II.  had  sanctioned  Don  CkrWs  passion^  yc|k 
the  moment  the  death  of  IVIary  had  made  hun  entirely  fvee^he 
resolved  to  solicit  the  hand  of  tke  princess  although  it  1mA 
already  been  promised  to  hia  son,  aod  in  spite  c^  her  repugn 
nance  to  the  alliance,  she  waa  sacrificed  to  the  intri^es  of 
the  French  and  Spanish  courts.  Supplanted  in  his  afiectiona 
by  his  too  selfish  fethef,  Don  Carlos  never  forgave  the  ii^uvy 
he  had  received;  and  from  having  expressed  his  sentuneols 
with  too  much  freedom,  it  is  believed  that  this  amiable  ^oung 
prince  lost  hia  fife ;  cortain  it  is,  that  he  was  cut  off  m  th^ 
very  bloom  of  manhood,  and  it  is  believed  by  the  command  of 
the  unnatural  Philip,  who  was  iealoua  of  hia  attachment  to  tbe 
queen.  Elizabeth  was  deepty  affected  by  the  melandioJ^ 
fete  of  Don  Carlos,  for  whom  she  felt  a  regavd  of  tbe  moat 
chaste  and  delicate  nature';  she  died  in  chUd-bed  tai  weeks  after 
him,  in  the  twenty-third  year  of  her  aae.  Sospieions  reqpoot* 
ing  the  means  of  ner  death  for  a  length  of  time  prevailed,  but 
proo&  being  wanted  to  authenticate  the  circnmstance,  no  ooe 
presumed  to  investigate  the  affiiir.  This,  amiable  princess  left 
two  daughters,  the  elder  of  whom  aflterwards  married  the 
airehduke  Albert,  and  was  made  governess  of  tihe  Lou  Goun* 
tries,  and  the  younger  was  united  to  the  duke  of  Savoy. 
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CONSTANCE  DR  CSSELI,  wtft  of  Barrl  d^  St  Aunea: 
Tbtt  toim  of  LeoeattWi  in  LM^doe,  bein^  besieged  by  Ae 
ihetim  of  tho  IO$gue  in  1580,  M.  de  Barn,  who  was  tbd 
go^emor,  was  tekott  -prisoner ,  under  pFOtence  of  demanding  an 
interfiew  with  blai.  He,  however^  eonlmed  af  the  ntomenl, 
towrile  to  hitf  wife^  whose  talemls  and  eonrage  he  was  well 
aeqoainted  with.  He  begged  her  to  take  the  command  of  the 
lown^  and  to  defend  it  to  the  last  extremity.  Not  losing  a 
MOiiient'fl  time,  ^e  obeyed  him,  maintaining  order  and  showing 
hevself  often  upon  the  walk  with  a  pike  in  her  hand,  encou- 
raghi^  the  garrison  by  her  example.  When  the  assailants 
pereeiTed  her  plane  and  intrepidity,  they  sought  to  intimidate 
her  by  threatening  to  put  her  husband  to  death  if  she  did  not 
give  up  the  plaee.  She  had  large  possessions,  and  ofibred  all 
wilinghf  to  ransom  him ;  but  said  she  would  not  buy  eyen  his 
life  by  an  act  of  perfidy,  at  which  he  would  blush.  They  put 
him  likewise  to  the  most  cruel  tortures,  that  he  might  com- 
mand his  wife  to  open  the  gates  to  them ;  but  he  braved  their 
menaces;  and,  being  obliged  to  raise  the  siege,  they  were 
afmcious  enough  to  strangle  him. 

Ob  reoeiving  this  news,  Madame  de  Barri  was  struck  with 
grief  and  horror ;  but  feeling  that  a  Christian  must  not  give 
way  to  vengeance,  she  opposed  the  wishes  of  the  garrison  to 
make  renriMds  on  some  gentlemen  who  were  their  prisoners ; 
and,  hi  tne  hour  of  anguish,  exerted  herself  to  save  their  Rves; 

To  do  honour  to  her  virtue,  Henry  IV.  commanded  her  stiH 
to  enjoy  the  government  of  Leucates,  which  she  held  fbr 
twenty-seven  years. 

CHARUSS  IX.,  king  of  France,  second  son  of  Henry  U. 
and  Catharine  de  Medicis,  was  bom  in  1550.  He  succeeded 
to  the  throne  on  the  death  of  his  brother  Francis  II.  hi  Decern* 
ber,  1560,  but  on  account  of  his  minority  his  mother  and 
Antony  king  of  Navarre,  were  made  joint  regents.  It  was  a 
period  ftiB  of  disorder,  on  account  of  the  various  factions, 
poKtieftl  and  religious,  which  distraeled  the  nation.  Catharine^ 
aeoording  to  her  system  of  policy,  endeavoured  to  prevent 
eiifkremities  by  playing  them  off  against  each  other;  but  the 
great  influence  of  the  €kiises,  and  the  violence  of  the  cathoHc 
party,  occasioned  repeated  civil  wars.  The  attempt  of  the 
prince  of  Cond^,  and  admiral  Cdigni  to  seize  the  person  of  the 
Idiig  atMeaux,  in  1566,  which  was  frustrated  only  by  the  stead v 
eeurage  of  the  Swiss  mercenaries^  who  marched  to  Paris  wiA 
llie  king  and  court  in  their  centre,  was  the  means  of  confirming 
Charfas's  aversion  io  the  Protestant  party.  After  the  termina^ 
lion  of  the  third  eivH  war  in  1570,  by  a  treaty  much  more 
favourable  to  the  Protestants  than  their  successes  had  ^en 
them  a  right  to  expect,  Charles  began  to  show  himself. 

The  eouneil  of  the  queen-mol^er  now  resolyed  to  employ 
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i  treachery  against  a  party  which  could  not  be  tubdned  by  foiee ; 
and  Cluurles,  well  tutored  by  his  mother,  prepared  to  aet  a 
pact  of  the  deepest  dissimulation*  He  appeared  perfectly 
reconcUed  to  the  Protestants,  took  to  himself  the  mei^  of  the 
fayourable  terms  siven  them,  and  oSeved  his  sister  Margaret  in 
the  marriage  to  me  young  kin^  of  Navarre,  afterwards  Henry 
IV*of  France.  By  pretending  a  design  of  assisting  the  revolted 
Protestants  in  the  Low  Countries,  and  of  giving  the  command 
to  admiral  Coligni,  he  drew  even  that  wise  and  experienced 
commander  into  the  snare,  and  brought  him  to  court.  Coligni 
was  wounded  by  an  unknown  assassin  before  the  plot  was 
ripe.  On  this  occasion,  the  king  affected  the  utmost  indigna- 
tion, visited  the  admiral  in  his  apartments,  and  said  to  him, 
**  My  father,  the  wound  is  for  you,  but  the  pain  for  me." 
By  this  conduct  he  prevented  him  from  taking  wammg  of  his 
dimger.  At  length,  on  the  day  of  St.  Bartholomew,  1572,  the 
massacre  of  the  rrotestants  took  place.  It  is  said  that  at  the 
approach  of  the  fatal  hour  the  king  wavered,  and  showed  some 
reluctance  at  shedding  so  much  blood  of  his  subjects,  but  that 
on  being  reproached  by  his  mother  for  his  indecision,  and 
urged  with  tne  danger  of  stopping  short  after  all  was  prepared, 
he  cried,  ^'  Well  then,  let  not  one  be  left  to  upbraid  me  with 
breach  of  faith.''  It  is  certain,  that  during  the  execrable  deed 
he  did  not  betray  any  signs  of  pity  or  remorse.  He  fired  with 
his  long  gun  upon  the  poor  ftigitives  across  the  river,  and 
went  to  view  the  body  of  Coligni  hanging  on  a  gibbet,  and 
expressed  an  inhuman  satisfaction  at  the  sight.  When  his 
brother-in-law,  the  king  of  Navarre,  and  the  young  prince  of 
Conde  were  brought  before  him,  he  furiously  urged  their  con- 
version by  the  three  words,  mass,  death,  or  the  bastille. 
His  dissimulation  before,  and  his  cruelty  during  this  ever- 
accursed  transaction,  raidc  him  among  the  Neros  and  Domiti- 
ans  of  history. 

The  consequence  of  this  massacre,  dreadftil  and  extensive 
as  it  was,  were  by  no  means  such  as  was  expected  by  its  con- 
trivers. The  Protestants  became  more  determined  than  ever, 
and  made  such  a  resistance  at  the  siege  of  Rochelle  and 
Sancerre,  that  it  became  necessary  to  grant  them  liberty  of 
conscience  on  their  capitulation.  The  duke  of  Anjou,  the 
king's  brother,  who  distinguished  himself  at  the  head  of  the 
Catholic  army,  was  suspected  by  Charles,  who  was  impatient 
for  his  departure  for  Poland,  to  the  crown  of  which  he  had 
been  elected.  New  troubles  arose  at  court,  and  angry 
factions  were  re-kindled.  In  the  midst  of  these  storms, 
Charles,  who  had  suffered  in  mind  an(d  body  ever  since  the 
massacre,  died  in  May,  1574,  aged  25,  without  male  issue, 
having  declared  the  kincp  of  Poland  his  successor,  and  the 
queen-mother  regent  till  his  arrival.    Charles  IX.  had  some 
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Mdmable  quA&ties»  had  they  not  beenpokcmed  by  a  deteatahfe 
educatioii.  He  had  quick  parts,  united  with  solidity  and 
penetratioii.  He  spoke  welt,  had  a  taste  for  letters,  and  eveir 
cultiYated  the  art  of  poetry.  He  patroniased  Rousard,  D'Aurat,^ 
Baif,  and  the  leacncid  Auriot.  He  was  sober,  modest,  and 
but  moderately  addicted  to  the  fair  sex.  But  a  degree  of 
violence  marked  all  his  actions.  Hunting,  tennis,  dancing, 
and  other  ezerciisies,  were  practised  by  him  with  a  sortof  fiuy ; 
and  the  frequent  oaths  with  which  his  conversation  was  inter- 
mixed, betrayed  the  impatience  of  his  temper.  Afito  the 
massacre  he  is  said  to  have  contracted  a  peciuiarly  fierce  and 
haggard  look,  to  have  slept  little,  and  waked  in  agonies.  Hm 
dissimulation  did  not  quit  nim  to  the  last. 

ELIZABETH  OF  AUSTRIA,  was  the  daughter  of  the 
emperor  MaYimilian  II.,  and  wife  of  Charles  IX.  of  France,  to 
whom  she  was  united  at  Mazieres,  in  1471.  The  horrid 
massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew  was  executed  without  her  know- 
ledge, and  she  never  named  it  without  the  hveUest  emotions  of 
pief;  yet  she  was  a  princess  who  did  not  interfere  with  the 
affairs  of  government,  and  cruel  as  Charleses  disposition  was, 
he  felt  towards  her  the  tenderest  regard.  Upon  his  death-bed 
he  recommended  her  in  the  tenderest  manner  to  Henry  his 
successor,  who  always  treated  her  with  the  greatest  respect. 
She  died  in  a  convent  of  her  own  founding,  in  the  tfairty*ninth 
vear  of  her  age.  This  princess  is  not  only  allowed  to  have 
been  an  amiable,  but  an  intelligent  character,  and  she  pub* 
lisbed  two  different  works,  the  one  on  the  Word  of  God  and 
the  Creation;  and  the  other  A  Relation  of  the  chief  Events  in 
France. 

MARY  TOUCHET,  mistress  to  Charles,  IX.  kins  of 
France,  was  a  mitive  of  Orleans.  Charles  IX.  had  children 
by  her,  and  afterwards  she  was  married  to  a  person  of  quality. 
She  bad  two  daughters  by  her  husband,  who  followed  her 
example. 

GABRIEL  DE  MONTGOMERY,  count  Montgomery, 
in  Normandy,  the  son  of  James  Montgomery,  'was  remarkable 
for  his  valour  and  noble  achievements,  but  still  more  for  occa* 
sioning  the  death  of  Henry  II.  by  accidentally  wounding  him 
in  the  eye  at  a  tournament,  in  1559.  After  this  uiducky 
accident,  Montgomery  visited  Italy  and  other  foreign  coun- 
tries; and  did  not  return  to  France  till  the  commencement  of 
the  civil  wars,  when  he  joined  the  Protestants,  and  became 
one  of  their  principal  leaders.  In  1562,  he  defended  Rouen 
against  the  royal  army  with  great  valour.  The  city  being  at 
length  taken  by  storm,  he  stept  into  a  ealley,  and  having  sur- 
mounted by  dint  of  rowing,  a  chain  which  had  been  tla*own 
across  the  Seine  at  Candebeck,  to  prevent  succours  from  Eng- 
Jandi  heescaped  to  Havre.  In  15^,  he  was  sent  to  the  assistance 
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ofJBMfat,  wlucb  die  GatbQlM»«id«rT«»UtoBkttd  alH^ 
mwUdficmtlieipieeadFNamrrq.  He^BteeiMdtkfocmiHniaabiy 
«di  aoi  Mreat  deflf«tel>»  tkat  TsrnUtes  wmt  obMged  t»  raiie  tha 
skge  of  l^ararrino^  and  to  foCfro  with  piwipitatton  to-  Orthes.' 
liontMMcrjr  jpniviied  kim  to  this  aty,  wkkfa  be  tc^k  ky 
assaoiks  aod  xeirideft  and  hh  principal  officers  were  taken 
jniaonm.  After  ihia  the  rest  e?  Beam  submitted.  He  wair 
at  Paria  ait  the  tine  of  fine  loaasacre  on  (k.  Barthokmiew'a 
dajf,  IS72,  and  nanowljv  escaped.  Ho  took  reliage  with  kia 
fimiljr,  ftrst  in  the  island  of  Jetmj,  91mA  afterwards  in  Engtanrf. 
In  1753^'he  osiried  a  coBsidarable  fleet,  whiok  he  had  armeA 
and  fitted  out  in  Engkmd,  to  the  relief  of  Roobette,  whieh  was 
then  besieged  by  the  Cath<dics.  But,  peikaps  distrusting  his 
forces,  he  left  die  road  without  fighting  the  catholic  fleet, 
and  went  to  pillage  Belleisle.  Having  disbanded  his  fleet,  ke 
Mtnmed  to  Lneland  to  Henry  de  Champemon,  his  son-in-law, 
coast  admiral  of  Cornwall.  On  the  renewal  of  a  war  in  Franeeii 
m  1678,  MoDtgomery,  tbesi  in  Jersey,  passed  oyer  into  Nor^ 
mandy,  and  jomed  the  protestant  nobflily  of  that  prormce* 
Mi^gnon,  heutenant^neral  ni  Lower  Normandy,,  to  whont 
Cadiarine  de  Medicis  had  giren  a  particular  charge  to  endea^ 
▼our  to  sdze  tke  count,  came  iHie!n»eotedly  upon  kim  in  Sahit 
Lo,  and  laid  siem  to  that  city.  On  the  evening  of  the  5th 
day  of  the  siege,  Montgomery  left  St.  Lo  with  between  60  and 
70  horse,  forced  the  ffuaids  in  the  suburbs,  and  escaped  In  tke 
midst  of  a  shower  of  musket  bullets,  without  losing  a  single 
man*  Leaving  tke  command  of  the  place  to  Coutombieres 
IVancM  de  Kriquonlle,  Montf  ornery  arrived  at  Dom&ont, 
May  7,  1754,  with  only  SO  followers,  intending  to  make  no 
longer  a  stay  in  that  place  than  was  necessary  to  recruit  them 
after  the  fatigue  of  a  rapid  march.  The  same  day  he  was 
joined  by  several  gentlemen  with  a  company  of  40  horse. 
Meanwhile  Matlgnon,  eimtged  at  harving  kMit  kis  prey,  flew  at 
the  head  of  a  party  of  horse,  and  arrived  on  the  9th  before 
Domfiroat.  He  blocked  up  the  place  and  attacked  it  with  such 
violence,  that  Montgomery  was  soon  obliged  to  retire  into  the 
eastle  with  the  garrison,  amounting  to  only  150  men.  He 
sustained  a  furious  assault,  fought  with  tke  greatest  boldness 
and  obstinacy,  and  exposed  himself  in  the  breach  like  one  who 
wished  for  deatk  Perceivkig,  however,  t^t  his  soldiers 
partly  by  the  fire  of  the  enemy,  and  partly  by  constant  deser- 
tion, were  reduced  abnost  to  nothing,  he  capitulated  on  tlie 
STth  of  May.  He  was  carried  to  Paris,  tortured  and  beheaded 
in  1574.  Montgomery  married  in  154&  Efizabeth  de  la 
Fouche,  of  a  noble  fiimiqr  in  Bdttany,  by  whom  he  lei^  several 
children. 

BTIENNE  ALI6RE,  a  natifve  of  Chartres,  wherosebj 
his  merit  to  be  chancellor  of  France.    He  died  10S5,  in  kfs 
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digiiii^]^  aa  im  falbcpfv  wA  h^d  tb^  dbsMeteor  of  h  gfMt  «ii4 
miigkt  QMtfiatrole^    He  died  1677  m  bia  Sjitk  wir. 

HBNRYUJ.^  king  of  l£tm^  t^d  9q^  i^  Hemr  U^ 
succeeded  his  brother  Charles  XX.^  in  td7$.  Wkik  bfr  Win 
jjdke  of  Anjw,  (be  Pol^a  elected  Ujm  U  tbeirAroBe:  m  tiie 
de«A  q€  SigmnmA  A^guatus^  but  h^  ronouncedit  on  takii« 
poflMMon  «rth«l  of  Erance,  He  oowdudiod  a  poaoe  wkk  th< 
Un^gumoU,  in  wbidi  toleratioo  wa$  graiKted  th^  Thi«  waa 
liToked  in  1586^  wbep  the  notestaiU  prin«e«k .  of  whom  Hawji 
kpg  of  Nayatre  was  the  e«ie&  bad  recoi^tsa  to  anM.  TIm 
king  of  Navaice  defeated,  in  ];587|,  the  catbotic  ansgr-  Tha 
dul^  of  G^me,  oa  die  olW  hand,  obtaiaod  a  signal  advanti^ 
over  the  Hv^eiiots  and  tbeiir  alUea  \  b«li  on  mi  marobing  to 
Paris  die  gatea  were  shutagainat  hm^  The  people^  howo^ar^ 
were  attached  to  Guise,  md  tbie  kii^  waa  oblwed  to  retira 
firoia  bis  capital,  which  was  coiwnanded  hj  the  head  of  tbt 
caAolic  league*  Thus  France  was  divided  into  three  purtiaab 
the  Royalists^  the  Guises,  and  Ibe  Huguenots*  At  length  tba 
two  first  were  reoonciled  in  appearance^  but  Henry  eauaed  thm 
dnke  to  be  assassinated  with  nis  brother,  the  cardinal.  The 
flames  of  cml  war  broke  out  with  additional  fury.  Tba  pope 
excommunicated  the  kiiig»  and  hia  own  parTianient  instituted 
a  cximinal  pocesa  i^ainst  hlia,  In  this  evig&vs^  ha  had  k? 
comrse  to  the  king  of  ^ararrCf  who  set  out  oa  bis  oHurch  to 
Paris,  but  the  face  el  affairs  was  suddeidy  dinged  by  the 
death  of  the  king  of  France,  who  was  assassinated  tn  1589,  by 
James  Clem^,  a  I>oDunican  priest  ThuSi  be  who  had  been 
the  death  of  multitudes,  and  who,  with  the  most  artfiil  bjn>Pr 
crisy,  had  caused  the  Guises  to  he  massacredi  fall  himself  by 
the  hand  of  an  assassin,  who  bad  been  led  to  belieire  that  th^ 
act  would  prove  beneficial  to  the  church  and  world.  Henry 
III.  lived  k)iu(  enough  to  be  fl^ierally  hated  and  despised  by 
his  sobiects^  mw  of  whom  probably  offered  one  sigh  when  the 
news  of  his  death  was  promulgated ;  he»  neverthdess,  possessed 
many  qnahties  that  might  have  rendered  him  ittustrious  ^oi 
popular*  With  him  ended  the  royal  branch  pi  the  house 
ofVslois, 

JOHN  STEPHEN  DURANTI,  son  of  a  comsellor  of 
the  parliament  of  Thoulouse,  waa  appointed  first  psesideBit  of 
the  parliament  by  Henry  IIL,  in  15131,  at  the  time  when  the 
Jiuy  of  the  lesgue  raged  with  the  greatest  Tiolence.  In  eor 
deaTourinff  to  appease  a  tunnd^  he  was  shot  by  a  nniaket 
ball,  on  February  10^  1589.  While  he  was  imploriaff  the  vmiffj 
of  heaven  for  his  murderers,  the  people  stabbed  him  in  a 
thousand  plaoes ;  tibtey  then  tied  his  feet  to  the  pillory,  and 
nmled  on  nis  back  Ae  picture  of  king  Henry  IU«  The  day 
after  his  death,  Duranti  was  secretly  buried  at  the  convent  of 
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the  Cordeliers ;  on  which  his  •  hdrs  raised  a  monument  to  him 
when  the  troubles  were  appeased.  The  church  of  Rome  was 
obliged  to  liim  for  his  book  '^  De  Bitibus  Ecclesise/*  which 
was  thought  so  excellent  by  pope  Sixtus  V«  that  he  had  it 
printed  at  Rome  in  1591 »  folio. 

HENRY  OF  LORRAINE,  Duke  of  Guise,  elder  son 
of  Frauds  of  Lorraine,  duke  of  Guise,  was  bom  in  1550. 
He  eafly  displayed  the  faimily  valour,  and  distinguished  himself 
at  the  battle  of  Jamac  in  1569.  A  shot  which  he  afterwards 
received  in  his  left  cheek,  gave  him  the  surname  of  Ba- 
lafre,  a  tiame  also  given  to  his  father  for  a  similar  reason.  He 
had  a  fine  person,  and  noble  air;  so  that  it  was  said  of  him, 
and  of  his  brothers,  that  other  princes,  in  the  presence  of  those 
of  Lorraine,  looked  like  conunon  people.  He  also  possessed 
the  qualities  proper  for  acquiring  popularity,  whence  he  be- 
came the  idol  of  the  army  and  the  populace.  When,  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  III.,  the  Frotestants  had  obtained  a  very  ad- 
vantageous treaty  of  pacification,  the  zeal  of  the  Catholics  gave 
rise  to  the  holy  lea^e  for  the  defence  of  the  church  and  state, 
first  projected  by  me  cardinal  of  Lorraine,  brother  to  the  de« 
ceased  duke  Francis.  The  king  was  obliged  to  authorise  this 
league,  and  place  himself  at  its  head,  but  he  never  possessed 
the  confidence  of  the  party,  which  soon  involved  the  nation  in 
a  new  civil  war,  and  loosened  all  the  bands  of  obedience  to  le- 
gal government.  Guise  directed  all  the  movements  of  blind 
and  furious  bigotry,  and  aspired  to  the  supreme  authority. 
He  caused  the  privilege  granted  to  the  Protestants  to  be  re- 
voked, demanded  the  publication  of  the  decrees  of  the  council 
t^  Trent,  and  the  establishment  of  the  inquisition,  and  required 
the  cession  of  several  cautionary  towns.  He  had  obtained  a 
great  reputation  as  a  general  by  defeating  a  body  of  German 
troops  who  were  on  their  march  to  assist  their  brother  Protes- 
tants. For  this  success  he  was  hailed  as  the  deliverer  of  the 
nation,  and  nothing  could  exceed  the  enthusiastic  attachment 
which  he  inspired,  particularly  in  the  inhabitants  of  the  capi- 
tak  This  was  displayed  in  a  striking  manner  on  the  day  of 
barricade,  when  Guise  having  appeared  at  Paris  contrary  to 
the  king's  command,  who  caused  the  Swiss  guards  to  enter  for 
the  support  of  the  royal  authority,  the  people  rose,  barri- 
cadoed  all  the  streets  leading  to  the  Louvre,  disarmed  the 
guards,  and  obliged  the  king  to  fly  for  safety.  The  insolence 
of  the  party  was  augmented  by  this  proof  of  their  strength  ; 
and  though  Henry  consented  to  all  their  demands,  they  openly 
planned  hb  dethronement.  The  duchess  of  Montpensier, 
sister  to  the  Guises,  carried  at  her  girdle  a  pair  of  golden  scis- 
sors which  she  declared  were  designed  to  give  the  king  the 
clerical  tonsure,  previously  to  shutting  him  up  in  a  convent. 
The  duke  was  suspected  of  an  intelligence  with  the  duke  of 
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Sa?oj,  wbo  had  invaded  the  niarquisate  of  Salaces.  At  this* 
juncture,  September,  1588,  the  states  general  of  the  kfaigdom 
were  assembled  at  Blois.  The  demands  of  the  leaguers  be- 
came more  and  more  audacious,  and  Henry  evidently  tottered 
on  his  throne.  It  was  determined  in  his  council  to  get  rid  by 
assassination  of  a  subject  too  powerful  to  be  legally  dealt  with 
as  his  treasonable  designs  mented.  It  was  an  expedient  wor- 
thy of  those  wretched  times,  and  of  die  king  who  adopted  it; 
yet  few  deeds  of  the  king  have  had  more  to  plead  in  their  jus-» 
tification«  Preparations  were  made  for  the  enterprise,  and  the 
king  himself  distributed  poniards  to  nine  chosen  meif  of  hisr 
guards.  Guise  received  warnings  of  the  impending  blow,  and 
die  evening  before  his  death  a  bUlet  was  found  under  his  nap* 
kin  disclosing  the  plot.  He  read  it,  and  cried  **  They  dare 
not.''  Nevertheless  he  consulted  with  his  firiends  what  should 
be  done,  and  his  brother  the  cardinal  proposed  retiring  from 
Blois  to  Paris.  But  the  discouragement  his  party  would  re-^ 
ceive  from  such  a  step  being  represented  to  him,  he  resolved  to 
run  all  hazards.  On  September  23,  he  went  to  the  presence 
chamber,  and  was  somewhat  surprised  to  find  the  guard 
doubled.    As  he  entered,  the  door  was  shut  after  him;  he 

Jroceeded  with  a  good  countenance  to  the  cabinet  door,  where 
e  was  suddenly  pierced  with  many  stabs.  He  fell,  and  ex« 
claiming  ''  My  God,  have  mercy  upon  me !"  instantly  expired.: 
The  cardinal  de  Guise  was  seized  and  executed  the  next  day. 
Their  bodies  were  consumed,  lest  the  people  should  make  re- 
lics of  their  remains.  The  duke,  at  the  time  of  this  event,  was 
thirty-eight  years  of  age.  He  resembled  his  father  in  civil  and 
military  qualities,  but  was  more  criminally  ambitious.  He  was 
licentious  in  his  conduct,  though  religion  was  always  in  his 
mouth.  Such  was  his  party  i^ge  that  at  the  massacre  of  St. 
Bartholomew  he  himself  broke  open  the  chamber  of  the  admi* 
ral  Coligni,  and  trampled  upon  his  body  when  killed.  Indeed, 
he  always  considered  the  admiral  as  concerned  in  his  father's 
assassination.  He  was  however  circumspect  and  politic,  when 
occasion  required,  and  could  plan  dangerous  designs  under 
plausible  pretensions.  He  married  a  daughter  of  the  duke  of 
Nevers,  by  whom  he  left  a  numerous  ofispring. 

SOEFREYDE  CALIGNON,  a  native  of  St.  Jean,  near 
Voison,  in  Dauphiny,  was  secretary  to  M.  de  Lesdignieresy 
and  minister  of  the  reformed  religion,  afterwards  chancellor  of 
Navarre.  Henry  IV.  highly  esteemed  him,  and  employed 
him  in  affiurs  of  the  highest  importance.  Calignon  and 
Thuairas  together  drew  up  the  edict  of  Nantes.  He  died 
September  1606,  at  Paris,  aged  fifty-six,  much  lamented. 
He  was  a  man  of  great  learning,  and  well  skilled  in  the  manage- 
ment of  affairs. 
OASPAR  DE  SCHOMBERG,  count  of  Nanteui),  a  Gerr 
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I  gAntleman  of  an  aooieM  fimuljr  in  Mimia,  being  ih  Fvutet 
Mlg  tike  idigiotts  wan,  was  «o  mudst  esteemed^  4nat  Ckarlet 
IX*  took  him  into  liis  service.  He  wad  at  first  engaged  in  &a 
Huguenot  paitF^  for  while  he  studied  at  Angers  in  156S»  he 

Sfaimaelf  at  the  head  of  the  protostakit  party,  to  oppose  the 
hofics  in  making  themselTOs  masters  oi  that  ci^,  but  haTii^ 
fienled  in  his  design,  he  retired  to  the  prince  or  Cond^,  who 
sent  him  into  Germany  to  carry  letters  to  the  duke  of  Deut 
Fonts,  to  iiasten  the  lefies  that  were  expected  from  him,  and 
to  the  iaadgraTe  of  Hesaoi  to  obtam  aasistanoe  of  men  aad 
money.  He  hecaaK  afterwards  a  royalist,  and  thwarted  the 
designs  of  his  "first  master.  He  was  often  sent  into  Germany 
to  raaas  Irries  there,  and  acqfiiiitted  himself  with  great  honour 
itt  the  command  that  he  had  of  those  tro(^.  But  he  was 
equally  t^ualified  tost  the  cabinet  as  Ae  field,  as  it  appeared  in 
■nny  inportattt  negociaJions.  Tkuamis,  who  negociated  with 
him  the  accommodarticm  of  the  duke  of  Mercoeur,  and  matty 
affairs  <x»nceming  the  edict  of  Nantes^  very  lugUy  commends 
him,  and  assures  that  he  was  a  man  of  ^eat  wit,  and  of  an  ad« 
minible  prudence,  very  sktlftd  in  the  affiurs  of  war,  dexterous 
assieKperienoedin  negociations,  of  a  manly  persuasive  elo- 
qmnoe,  of  a  singular  probity,  civil,  »agnifi.cent^  officious  and 
obUgiBg  to  every  person*  He  gave  e^^dence  of  a  particular 
ztol  for  the  good  and  glory  of  France*  under  three  Icings  sue* 
cessivelv,  durmg  die  space  ot  thirty-^five  jreaa^s.  He  wae  a 
lever  of  leaiued  men.  He  died  suddenly  in  his  coadi  near  St. 
Antony's  gate,  In  returning  from  Conflans,  where  he  had  as« 
sistod  at  a  counoil  held  there  by  Henry  IV.,  to  name  commie- 
akmers  for  executing  the  edict  of  Nantes.  This  happened 
Maroh  16,  1599.  He  had  been  naturaliaed  in  1570,  and  made 
smne  time  after  governor  of  the  upper  and  lower  Marche.  He 
had  married  Jean  <!)hatignier  de  la  Roche  Poyai,  widow  of 
Henry  Chitin  Siemr  d'Grsel,  ambassador  of  France  at  Rome, 
by  whom  he  had  two  sons  and  three  daughters. 

HENRY  SCHOMRERG,  son  of  Henry  Schomberg,  sue* 
ceeded  at  la  Marche,  and  distinguished  himself  in  PiedmSfnt  in 
M17,  under  d'Estrees,  and  against  die  Huguenots,  in  16SS, 
for  which  he  was  made  marshal  of  France.  He  contributed 
much  m  16^,  to  tbe  defeat  of  the  EngHsh  at  the  isle  of  Rhe, 
and  two  years  after  he  forced  the  passage  of  Suea,  where  he  was 
wounded.  In  1630  he  made  himself  master  of  Pi|(nerol,  and 
tdieved  Casal,  and  soon  after  defeated  the  rebels  m  Langue- 
doc,  at  Castelnandari,  wheie  Montmorenci  was  wounded  and 
taken  prisoner.  He  died  the  next  year  of  an  apoplexy,  aged 
49.  He  was  ambassador  for  some  time  in  Endoind  and  (mv 
nmy,  and  he  wrote  a  relation  of  die  war  in  Itafy. 

CHARLES  DE  SCHOMBERG,  son  of  Henry  deSchom- 
berg,  was  duke  of  Haluin,  by  his  mitrriage  with  the  dudfaesa  of 
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dull  Bane.  Axm^  dnohesl  of  Haluin*  faia  «ilb,<fed  of  die  «iaail 
pox  afc  Nanteuil,  witkout  bmt,  in  Nov.  I64I9  and  he  mm  SMOh- 
lied  again  on  the  twenty^fourdi  of  S^tembear  1646,  to  Marf 
de  Hautefort.  He  diatu^iushad  himself  in  the  Btrrice  of 
Franoe,  aad  was  made  mardial  of  France*  He  conquered  the 
£^an]ard%  and  died  at  Paris  in  1656. 

HENRY  IV.,  king  of  France  and  Nayane,  jusdy  «tyMl 
The  Great,  the  son  of  Anthony  de  Bourbon,  chief  of  Icehouse 
of  Bourbon,  by  Joan,  queen  of  Navarre,  was  bom  at  FIku,  the 
capital  of  Bern,  in  1563*  His  mother  was  the  daughter  of 
Henry  d' Albret,  king  of  Navarre,  a  woman  of  extraordinary 
spirit  and  genius,  intrepid,  simple,  and  rustic  in  her  manners, 
but  deeply  versed  in  politics,  and  a  xeakms  Protestant.  For^ 
seeing  mat  her  party  wonid  want  such  a  protector,  for  her 
husband  was  a  weak,  indolent  prince,  she  midertook  the  edu- 
cation of  the  young  hero ;  his  diet  was  coarse,  his  clothes  neat, 
init  plain ;  he  always  went  bareheaded ;  she  sent  him  to  school 
w^  the  odier  children  of  the  same  age,  and  accustomed  him 
to  climb  the  rocks  and  neighbouring  mountains,  according  to 
the  custom  of  the  country*  In  I5&,  when  only  16,  he  was 
declared  the  Defender  and  Chief  of  the  Protestants  at  Ro- 
chelle.  The  peace  of  St.  Germain,  oonduded  in  1 570,  recalled 
the  lords  in  theprotestant  interest  to  courts  and  in  157S  Henry 
was  married  to  Margaret  de  Valbis,  sister  to  Charles  IX.  u 
was  in  the  nudst  of  the  rejoicings  for  these  nuptials  that  the 
harrid  massacre  of  Paris  took  place.  Henry  was  detained  a 
prisoner  of  state  three  years,  in  1587  he  made  his  escape ; 
Mt  liiniself  at  the  head  of  the  Huguenot  party,  exposed 
himself  to  all  the  risks  and  fiitigues  of  a  religious  war,  often  in 
want  of  the  necessaries  of  life^  and  enduring  all  the  hardships 
of  the  common  soMier ;  but  he  gained  a  victory  this  year  at 
Courtras,  which  established  his  reputation  in  arms,  and  en- 
deared hhn  to  the  Protestants.  On  the  death  of  Henry  IIL, 
reli^n  was  urged  as  a  pretext  for  one  half  of  the  officers  of 
the  French  army  to  reject  him,  and  for  the  leaguers  not  to  ac^ 
knowledge  him.  Cardinal  Bourbon  was  set  up  against  him, 
but  his  most  formidable  rival  was  the  duke  of  Mayenne  ^  how- 
ever Henry  with  few  friends,  fewer  important  places,  no  money, 
and  a  very  small  army,  supplied  every  want  by  his  activity  and 
valour,  and  the  zeal  of  his  troops.  He  gained  several  victories 
over  the  duke,  particulariy  that  of  Ivri  m  1590,  memorable  for 
hb  heroic  admonition  to  fals  sol<Uers :  *^  If  you  love  your  ensigns 
rally  by  my  white  plume,  you  will  always  find  it  in  the  road  to 
honour  and  glory."  Paris  held  out  against  him,  notwithstand- 
ing his  successes ;  he  took  all  the  subtvbs  in  one  day ;  and 
mudit  have  reduoed  die  city  by  famine,  if  he  had  not  Jimnanely 
sugared  his  own  army  to  relieve  the  besieged ;  yet  the  bigoted 
fiian  and  priests  in  Paris  aQ  turned  into  soldiers,  except  four 
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of  the  mendicaat  order ;  and  made  daily  military  reviews^  and 
processions,  the  sword,  in  one  hand  and  the  crucifix  in  the 
other,  on  which  they  made  the  citizens  swear  rather  to  die  with 
famine  than  to  admit  Henry.  The  scarcity  of  provisions  in 
Paris  at  last  degenerated  to  a  miiversal  famine ;  bread  had 
been  sold,  whilst  any  remained,  for  a  crown  the  powid,  and  at 
last  it  was  made  from  the  bones  of  the  charnel-house  of  St.  In- 
nocents ;  human  flesh  became  the  food  of  the  obstinate  Pari- 
sians, and  mothers  eat  the  dead  bodies  of  their  children.  At 
last,  the  duke  of  Mayenne  seeing  that  neither  Spain  nor  the 
league  would  ever  grant  him  the  crown,  determined  to  assist 
in  giving  it  to  the  lawful  heir.  .  He  engaged  the  states  to  hold 
a  conference  vnth  the  chiefs  of  both  parties ;  which  ended  in 
Henry's  abjuration  of  the  protestant  religion  at  St.  Denis,  in 
1593 ;  a  measure  which  the  Rey.  Mr.  Roberts,  in  his  letters  to 
M*  Volney,  justly  condemns,  as  the  cause  not  only  of  all  the 
subsequent  persecutions  which  the  Protestants  suffered  from 
bigotry  and  superstition,  but  by  its  consequences,  as  productive 
of  all  the  horrors  that  have  accompanied  the  revolution,  arising 
from  the  opposite  principles  of  infidelity  and  atheism.  The 
following  year  Paris  opened  its  gates  to  mm ;  in  1596  the  duke 
of  Mayenne  was  pardoned;  and  in  1598  peace  was  concluded 
with  Spain.  Henry  now  showed  himself  doubly  worthy  of  the 
throne,  by  his  encouraffemeht  of  commerce,  the  fine  arts  and 
manufactures,  and  by  his  patronage  of  men  of  ingenuity  and 
sound  learning  of  every  country;  but  though  the  fermentations 
of  Romish  bigotry  were  calmed,  the  leaven  was  not  destroyed ; 
scarce  a  year  elapsed  without  some  attempt  being  made  pn  this 
real  father  of  his  people ;  and  at  last  the  monster  Ravilliac 
stabbed  him  to  the  heart  in  his  coach,  in  the  streets  of  Paris, 
on  the  14th  of  May  1610,  in  the  67th  year  of  his  age  and  the 
S^  of  his  reign. 

Henry  IV.  was  the  most  popular  of  all  the  French  kings. 
"  He  united,"  says  Henault,  ^'  to  extreme  frankness  the  most 
4lexteroas  policy ;  to  the  most  elevated  sentiments  a  charming 
simplicity  of  manners ;  to  a  soldier's  courage  an  inexhaustible 
fund  of  humanity."  As  a  king  he  was  distinguished  by  a 
fellow-feeling  for  his  subjects,  which  is  rarely  met  with  in  that 
condition.  He  had  lived  so  much  among  them  that  he  knew 
all  the  details  of  common  life,  and  their  comfort  and  prosperity 
were  as  much  his  wish  as  his  own  glory.  Hence  he  obtained 
universally  the  epithet  of  ^'  Good,"  even  from  those  who  would 
not  allow  him  the  title  of  "  Great." 

MARGARET  OF  FRANCE,  Queen  of  Navarre,  daugh- 
ter  of  Henry  II.,  king  of  France,  and  Catharine  de  Me- 
^icis,  bom  in  1552,  di^  1615,  aged  63.  Brant6me  says,  if 
ever  there  was  a  perfect  beauty  tohi,  it  was  the  queen  of  Na* 
varre,  who  eclipsed  the  women  who  were  counted  charming  in 
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her  absence.  Others  say,  tliat  she  had  more  grace  and  youth- 
fulness  about  her  than  beauty  ;  that  she  walked  well^  and  was 
the  best  dancer  in  Europe.  She  gave  early  proofs  of  genius, 
and  was  a  brilliant  assemblage  of  talents  and  faults^  of  virtues 
and  vices.  This  may  be  naturally  attributed  to  her  education 
in  the  most  polished  and  at^the  same  time  the  most  corrupt 
court  in  Europe.  Margaret  was  demanded  in  marriage  both 
by  the  emperor  and  the  king  of  Portugal ;  but,  in  1572,  was 
married  to  Henry  prince  of  Bearn,  afterwards  Henry  IV.  of 
France.  Nothing  could  equal  the  magnificence  of  this  mar- 
riage ;  which  was  succeeded  by  the  horrors  of  St.  Bartholo- 
mew. Margaret,  though  far  from  strict  in  her  way.  of  life,  was 
strongly  attached  to  the  catholic  religion ;  but  she  was  not 
entrusted  with  the  secrets  of  that  horrible  day.  She  was 
alarmed  with  suspicions,  which  her  mother  would  not  suffer  to 
be  explained  to  her,  and  terrified  by  a  gentleman,  covered  with 
wounds,  and  followed  by  four  archers,  bursting  into  her  room, 
and  clinging  round  her.  Scarce  could  her  prayers  obtain  his 
life ;  and,  after  fainting^  with  terror  by  the  way,  at  the  feet  of 
her  mother,  her  tears  obtained  grace  for  two  of  her  husband's 
suite.  Henry  escaped  the  fate  prepared  for  him,  and  Marga- 
ret refused  to  suffer  the  marriage  to  be  cancelled. 

In  1 51  Sy  when  the  Polish  ambassadors  came  to  create  her  bro-* 
ther,  the  duke  of  Anjou,  king  of  their  country,  Margaret,  as  a 
daughter  of  France,  received  them.  The  bishop  of  Cracow 
made  his  harangue  in  Latin,  which  she  understood,  and  an*- 
swered  with  so  much  eloquence,  that  they  heard  her  with  asto- 
nishment and  delight.  She  accompanied  the  duke  on  his  way 
to  Poland,  as  far  as  Blamont,  and  during  this  journey  heard  of 
a  plot  of  her  husband  and  Henry  her  next  brother,  who  was 
become  duke  of  Anjou,  to  revenge  the  massacre,  which  she 
revealed  to  her  mother,  oh  condition  that  no  executions  should 
follow  the  prevention  of  the  plot.  The  princes  finding  their  de^ 
signs  discovered,  put  off  the  execution  to  another  time ;  but  they 
were  seized,  and  imprisoned.  The  death  of  Charles  IX.  set  them 
at  liberty ;  but  the  hopes  Margaret  entertained  of  being  of 
more  consideration  on  the  accession  of  Henry  III.,  were  disap- 
pointed, by  means  of  the  queen  mother,  and  Dugart  his  favou- 
rite, who  abused  her  to  him  as  the  tie  of  his  friendship  between 
the  queen  of  Navarre  and  the  duke  of  Anjou,  as  also  of  intrigues 
with  a  person  named  Bide ;  and  the  brave  Bussi  d'Aihboise, 
who  was,  at  least,  passionately  in  love  with  her,  and  for  whorh 
she  evidently  had  great  esteem,  from  the  high  terms  in  which 
she  mentions  him ;  with  respect  to  Bide  the  charge  has  been 
completely  falsified. 

The  king  of  Navarre,  whose  heart  was  continually  occupied 

•  by  new  beauties,  cared  little  for  the  reputation  of  his  wife ;  yet, 

when  he  stole  from  the  court,  recommended  his  interest  to  her 
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<^re  in  a  polite  letter.  She  was,  however,  confined  a  prisoner 
tb  b^r  apaitfnenty  her  confidants  were  treated  with  the  greateat 
iseVerity ;  but  the  politic  Catharine  prevented  the  king  firom 
pushing  matters  to  extremity  with  ner,  by  whose  means  she 
brought  about  a  short  peace.  Margaret  demanded  permission 
to  retire  to  her  husband  in  Gkiyenne;  but  Henrjr  III.  an- 
sweired  that  he  would  not  permit  his  sister  to  live  with  a  here- 
tic. The  catholic  leasue  was  soon  concluded,  of  which  he 
was  declared  chief,  and  an  open  war  commenced  against  the 
protestants.  Margaret  withdrew  into  the  Low  Countries,  to 
prepare  the  people  in  favour  of  the  duke  of  Alengon,  who  me- 
ditated the  conquest  of  them  from  the  Spaniards.  There  arte 
curious  details  of  this  journey  in  her  memoirs.  On  her  return, 
she  stopped  at  Fere,  in  Picardy,  which  belonged  to  her,  where 
she  learned  that,,  for  the  sixth  time,  peace  was  made  in  1577. 
The  duke  of  Alengon  came  to  Picardy,  and  was  delighted  with 
the  pleasures  that  reimied  in  the  little  court  of  Margaret,  com- 

Sared  ^th  the  cabal  and  unpleasantness  of  that  of  France, 
he  soon  returned  to  France,  where  k>ve,  religion,  and  treach- 
ery reigned  in  eVery  political  movement,  and  there  lived  with 
Henry,  at  Pau,  in  Beam,  where  religious  toleration  was,  on  the 

fart  of  the  protestants,  ahnost  denied  her;  and  Henry  showed 
er  little  kindness ;  yet  the  care  and  tenderness  with  which  she 
nursed  him,  during  his  illness,  re-established  friendship  be- 
tween thenl  from  1577  to  1680,  when  the  war  again  broke  out. 
She  wished  to  effect  another  reconciliation;  but  was  not  lis- 
liened  to,  and  all  she  could  obtain  was  the  neutrality  of  the 
town  of  Nerac,  where  she  resided. 

After  the  war,  Henry  III.  was  determined  to  draw  the  king 
of  Kavarr^,  and  Margaret^s  favourite  brother  the  duke  of  An- 
jon,  again  to  his  court,  and  for  this  purpose  wrote  to  his  sistelr 
to  come  to  him.  Discontented  with  the  conduct  of  her  hus- 
band towards  her,  she  gladly  obeyed  in  1583;  yet  so  much 
was  he¥  brcfther  irritated  at  her  affection  for  the  duke  of  An- 
jou,  that  he  treated  her  very  Unkindly.  Some  time  after  k 
t^burier,  whom  he  had  sent  to  Rome  with  an  important  letter, 
bding  poignarded  by  font  cavaliers,  who  took  his  dispatcher; 
tt0tti  him,  tie  suspected  his  sister/to  be  concerned  in  the  plot, 
and  publicly  reproached  her  with  the  irregularity  of  her  con- 
duct ;  saying  every  diing  diat  was  bitter  and  taunting.  Mar- 
garet all  the  while  kept  a  profound  silence ;  but  left  raris  the 
next  nmrt&ag,  frequendy  repeating  as  she  went,  that  there  had 
never  iMsen  two  princestes  so  unfortunate  as  herself  and  the 
ttueen  of  Scots.  On  die  journey  she  was  stopped  by  an  inso- 
ilfat  captain  of  the  guards,  who  obliged  her  to  unmask ;  it  wa^ 
t^en  tbie  custom  for  ladies  to  travel  in  masks,  which  were  tied 
t^  ribbons  round  their  Waist,  and  hung  do'Ctrn  when  they  en- 
tered a  town*    He  also  mterrogated  tm  ladies  trith  her,  and 
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took  down  their  answers  in  writing.  Henry  IV.,  when  he 
knew  the  truth,  resented  the  unworthy  treatment  she  expe- 
rienced from  her  brother.  He  received  her  at  Kerac,  but 
could  not  dissimulate  the  disgust  her  conduct  occasioned.  She 
was  en^i^ed  in  new  intrigues  there,  and  the  breach  grew  daily 
wider  between  them ;  when,  on  his  being  excommunicated,  she 
left  him,  and  went  to  Agen,  then  from  place  to  place,  and  expe- 
rienced many  dangers,  difficulties,  and  much  inquietude.  Her 
dianns  made  conquest  of  the  marquis  de  Carmllac,  who  had 
taken  her  prisoner ;  but  thouffh  he  insured  her  a  place  of  re- 
fuge in  the  castle  of  Usson,  shehad  daily  the  misery  of  seeing  her 
frunds  cut  to  pieced  in  the  plains  below ;  and  though  the  fortress 
was  impregnable,  it  was  assailed  by  famine,  and  she  was  forced 
to  sett  her  jewels,  and  even  then,  had  it  not  been  for  the  aid  of 
her  sister-in-law,  Eleanor  of  Austria,  she  must  have  perished. 
Hie  duke  of  Anjou  was  dead,  who  would  have  protected  her ; 
and  though  she  might  have  returned  after  the  accession  of  her 
hxMband  to  the  throne  of  France  on  condition  of  consenting  to 
a  divoree,  she  would  never  do  so  during  the  Hfe  of  Gabrielle 
d'Estr^es.  After  her  death,  tired  of  the  retreat  she  lived  in, 
she  hersdf  solicited  Clement  VIII.  to  forward  it,  which  he  did, 
and  Hennr  was  married  to  Mary  de  Medicis  in  1600.  Mar- 
garet, in  the  mean  time,  made  herself  serviceable  to  the  king, 
and  in  reeompence  was  permitted  to  i^tum  to  court  in  1605, 
after  an  absence  of  twenty-two  years.  She  even  assisted  at 
the  coronation  of  Mary  de  Medicis,  where  etiquette  obliged  her 
to  walk  after  Henry's  sister.  She  consoled  herself  by  plea- 
sure tor  the  loss  of  honours ;  and  though  Henry  IV.  begged 
liar  to  be  more  prudent,  and  not  to  turn  niffht  into  day  and 
day  into  nisht,  she  paid  little  attention  to  his  advice.  She 
passed  her  last  years  in  devotion,  study,  and  pleasure.     She 

Eve  the  tenth  of  her  revenues  to  the  poor ;  but  did  not  pav 
r  debts.  The  memoirs  which  she  has  left,  which  finish 
at  the  lame  when  she  re-appeared  at  court,  prove  the  elegant 
facifity  of  her  pen;  and  the  preserved  pieces  of  her  poetrv, 
equal  those  of  tne  best  poets  of  her  time.  She  was  particularly 
fond  of  the  company  of  learned  men,  especially  of  the  famous 
Brantdme,  who  has  numbered  her  amonost  his  Illustrious 
Women.  ^*  Margaret,*'  said  Catharine  de  Medicis,  '^  is  a  living 
proof  of  the  injustice  of  the  Salic  law;  with  her  talents  she 
nught  have  equalled  the  greatest  kings." 

**  The  last  of  the  house  of  Valois,  she,"  says  Meseray,  '*  in- 
herited their  spirit ;  she  never  gave  to  any  one,  without  apolo- 
naang  for  the  snudbess  of  the  gift.  She  was  the  reftige  of 
me  men  of  letters,  had  always  some  of  them  at  her  table,  and 
miproved  so  much  by  their  conversation,  that  she  spoke  and 
wrote  better  than  any  woman  of  her  time."  She  appears  to 
have  been  good  natuied  and  benevolent ;  and  wanting  in  fide* 
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lity^  not  in  complaisance^  to  her  husband,  as,  at  his  request, 
she  got  up  one  morqing  to  attend  one  of  his  mistresses  who 
was  iU.         ^-^ 

ANTOINETTE  DE  PONS,  marchioness  of  Guerche- 
ville,  a  French  lady,  remarkable  for  her  noble  answer  to  Henry 
IV,,  who  meditated  an  attack  on  her  virtue.  "  If,"  said  she, 
'^  I  am  not  noble  enough  to  be  your  wife,  I  am  too  noble  to  be 
your  mistress.'*  When  that  monarch  married  Mary  de  Medi- 
cis,  he  made  her  lady  of  honour  to  his  queen,  saying,  '^  Since 
you  are  a  lady  of  honour,  be  one  to  my  wife." 

MARY  DE  MEDICIS,  wife  of  Henry  IV.,  kmg  of  France, 
was  declared  sole  regent  of  the  kingdom  in  1610,  during  the 
consternation  which  the  assassination  of  that  beloved  king  had 
occasioned.  By  her  ambitious  intrigues,  the  nation  lost  all  its 
influence  abroad,  and  was  torn  to  pieces  at  home  by  contend- 
ing factions.  After  several  vicissitudes  of  fortune,  she  was 
abandoned  by  her  son  Lewis  XIII.,  whose  reign  had  been 
constantly  disturbed  by  the  civil  commotions  she  had  occa- 
sioned ;  she  died  in  indigence  at  Brussels,  in  1642,  aged  sixty- 
eight.  She  built  the  superb  palace  of  Luxemburgh  at  Paris, 
and  embellished  that  city  with  aqueducts  and  other  orna- 
ments. 

GABRIELLE  D'ESTREES,  sister  of  Francois  Annibal 
D*Estrees,  the  favourite  mistress  of  Henry  IV.  of  France. 
In  order  that  he  might  visit  her  more  freely,  Henry  made  her 
marry  Nicholas  D'Amaval,  lord  of  Liancourt.  She  died  sud- 
denly, on  April  10,  1599.  It  has  been  asserted,  that  she  was 
poisoned  by  the  rich  financier  Zamet ;  she  died,  however,  in 
dreadful  convulsions,  and  on  the  day  following  her  death,  her 
features  were  so  distorted  that  it  was  impossible  to  recognize 
her.  Of  all  the  mistresses  of  Henry,  he  was  most  devoted  to 
this  woman,  whom  he  made  duchess  of  JBeaufort,  and  at  her 
death  publicly  wore  mourning,  as  if  she  had  been  a  princess  of 
the  blood ;  yet  she  could  not  prevail  on  him  to  dismiss  his  mi- 
nsters that  were  not  agreeable  to  her.  Being  displeased  with 
Sully,  she  said  one  day  to  the  king,  "  I  had  rather  die  thau 
live  under  the  shame  of  seeing  a  footman  upheld  against  me^ 
who  bear  the  title  of  mistress.'*  ^'  Pardieu,  madame,"  said 
Henry,  '^  this  is  too  much ;  and  I  plainly  perceive  that  you 
have  been  put  upon  this  frolic  as  an  attempt  to  make  me  turn 
away  a  servant  whom  1  cannot  do  without.  But  I  will  not 
comply ;  and,  that  you  may  set  your  heart  at  rest,  and  not 
show  your  peevish  airs  against  my  wiD,  I  declare  to  you,  that 
if  I  were  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  parting  with  one  or  the 
other,  I  could  better  do  without  ten  mistresses  like  you,  than 
one  servant  like  him."  During  one  of  the  festivities  that 
Henry  occasionally  gave  to  Gabrielle,  despatches  were  brought 
Iiim  that  the   Spaniards  had  taken  possession  of  Amiens. 
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^  TUs  stroke  is  from  heaven,'*  said  he,  ''  I  have  been  long 
enough  acting  the  kin?  of  France,  it  is  time  to  show  myself 
king  of  Navarre ;"  and  then  turning  to  D'Estrees,  who,  like 
him,  yras  decorated  for  the  festival,  and  who  wa»overwhelmed 
with  grief,  he  said  to  her,  "  My  mistress,  we  must  quit  our 
arms  and  mount  on  horseback,  to  engage  in  another  sort  of 
war/*  The  same  day  he  collected  some  troops,  laid  aside 
the  lover,  put  on  the  hero,  and  marched  towards  Amiens. 
Gabrielle  had  three  children  by  Henry  IV. ;  Csesar,  duke  of 
Vendome,  Alexander,  and  Henrietta,  who  married  the  mar- 
quis d'EIboeuf. 

FRANCIS  DE  LA  NOUE,  a  brave  soldier  under  Heniy 
IV.  of  France,  who  gained  great  reputation  in  that  monarch^ 
wars.  He  was  killed  before  Lamball,  but  left  a  volume  of  po- 
litical and  military  essays,  which  have  been  often  printed. 

CHARLES  OF  LORRAINE,  duke  of  Mayenne,  son  of 
Francis,  duke  of  Guise,  was  bom  in  1554.  He  distinguished 
himself  at  the  sieges  of  Poictiers  and  RocheUe,  and  at  the  bat- 
tle of  Moncontour,  and  defeated  the  Protestants  in  Guienne, 
Dauphine,  and  Sainton^e.  On  the  assassination  of  his  bro- 
ther at  Blob,  he  proclaimed  himself  chief  of  the  league,^md 
declared  Bourbon  kin^,  luider  the  name  of  Charles  X.  He 
acted  with  great  opposition  towards  Henry  IV.,  but  was  de- 
feated at  Arques,  and  again  at  Ivri,  and,  after  many  losses,  he 
was  at  last  reconciled  to  his  victorious  enemy,  who  made  him 
his  friend,  and  governor  of  the  Isle  of  FrancCt  He  died  at 
Soissons,  in  1611. 

CHARLOTTE  DES  ESSARS,  a  lady  of  great  beauty. 
She  was  in  England  with  the  countess  de  Beaumont,  and  on 
returning  to  France  she  was  introduced,  in  1590,  to  Henry  IV., 
by  whom  she  had  two  children,  afterwards  le^timated.  She 
afterwards  lived  with  cardinal  de  Guise,  by  whom  she  had  a 
son  called  de  Romorentin,  and  she  married,  in  1630,  de  THos- 

Eital.    Her  wishes  to  advance  her  son  Romorentin  proved 
ital  to  her,  as  she  was  arrested  by  Richelieu,  and  imprisoned, 
where  she  died,  in  165L 

CHARLOTTE  MARGARET  MONTMORENCY, 
who  married  Conde,  was  famous  for  her  beauty,  which  captivated 
Henry  IV.  To  avoid  the  importunities  of  this  aged  but  pow- 
erfiil  lover,  her  husband  removed  her  to  Brussels,  from  which 
she  returned  after  Henry's  death.  She  died  in  1650,  aged 
fifty-seven.    Her  son  was  the  great  Conde. 

JOHN  LEWIS  ERLACH,  of  Berne,  was  at  the  head  of 
the  six  families  of  that  name,  so  illustrious  in  Switzerland. 
He  so  distinguished  himself  in  the  service  of  France,  that 
Lewis  XrV.  made  him  commander-in-chief  of  his  troops.  He 
died  in  1660^  aged  fifty-five,  at  Brisach,  of  which  be  was  go^ 
vemor. 
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FRANCIS  MAILLEi  a  native  of  Proyence,  celebrated 
for  his  longevity,  and  his  gallantries  in  old  age.  He  died  in 
1709,  aged  119. 

VITAL  D'AUDIGUIER,  a  French  nobleman,  bom  at 
Naiacy  near  Ville-firanche  de  Rovergne,  about  1565. 

FRANCIS,  didi:e  of  Alen^on,  Anion,  and  Berri,  son  of 
Henry  II.,  and  brother  of  Francis  11.,  beaded  the  malcontents 
when  his  brother,  Henry  lU.,  ascended  the  throne.  He  was 
seized  by  the  command  of  his  mother,  Catharine  de  Medicis, 
but  his  brother  hberated  him.  He  was  at  last  crowned,  in 
158S,  duke  of  Brabant,  but  for  his  oppressive  conduct  was 
obliged  to  seek  refuse  in  France.  He  died  there  in  1584, 
aged  twenty-nine.  He  is  known  in  English  history  as  the 
suitor  of  queen  Elizabeth  in  1581,  who  flattered  his  vanity, 
but  with  unbecoming  coquetry  rejected  his  addresses,  after 
she  had  given  him  a  ring  as  a  pledge  of  her  affection. 

MARY  OF  CLEVES,  married  Henry  I.,  prince  of  Conde. 
She  was  loved  with  such  ardour  by  the  duke  of  Anjou,  after- 
wards Henry  III.,  that  when  he  was  made  king  of  Poland,  he 
wrote  to  her  with  all  the  warmth  of  affection,  and  signed  his 
name  with  his  blood.  When  raised  to  the  throne  of  France, 
he  formed  the  design  of  annulling  Mary's  marriage  with  his 
rival,  but  it  was  opposed  by  Catharine  de  Medicis,  and  the 
sudden  death  of  Marv,  in  1574,  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  as  is 
supposed  by  poison,  left  him  disconsolate  and  wretched. 

EDMUND  RICHER,  of  Chaource,  in  Langres,  embraced 
with  unusual  ardour  the  party  of  the  league,  whose  conduct 
he  ably  defended  vrith  his  pen.  He  in  1611  wrote  against  the 
Dominicans,  and  asserted  die  superiority  of  general  councils 
over  the  pope.  This  drew  upon  him  the  censures  of  the  pope's 
legate,  though  he  was  defended  by  the  parliament  of  raris, 
and  at  last  he  was  dismissed  from  the  office  of  syndic  in  the 
university,  and  afterwards  imprisoned  till  he  publicly  recanted. 
These  proceedings  hastened  his  death,  which  happened  in 
1631,  aged  seventy-two. 

MAXIMILIAN  DE  BETHUNE,  duke  of  Sullv,  one  of 
the  ablest  and  most  upright  ministers  France  ever  had,  was 
descended  from  an  illustrious  house,  and  was  bom  in  1560. 
He  entered  verv  young  into  the  service  of  Henry  of  Bourbon, 
then  king  of  Navarre,  afterwards  Henry  IV.  of  France,  who 
was  just  seven  years  Ids  elder.  He  was  bred  in  the  reformed 
religion,  and  continued  in  the  profession  of  it  to  the  end  of  his 
life,  though  from  political  motives  he  advised  his  master  to 
abjure  it,  as  the  only  method  of  putting  an  end  to  the  miseries 
of  France.  After  Henry  had  gained  possession  of  the  king- 
dom.  Sully  performed  all  the  duties  of  a  great  and  good  mi- 
nister, while  his  master  exercised  all  the  offices  of  a  great  and 
good  king.    He  had  been  at  the  battles  of  Coutra,  Arques, 
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and  Iviy;  al  the  iiefles  of  ParUi  NojfMy  flouait  imkI  Sikhi; 
and  signaJified  himaelf  qd  every  important  oqcasion.  la  1597 
he  was  made  chief  overseer  to  the  Vigh-wirrs  of  France  i  ^a^ 
the  foHowing  year  was  raised  to  the  post  <»  superintODdaot  c^ 
the  finances.  Though  he  was  then  but  forty  years  of  age^ 
and  had  hitherto  ngnalized  himself  only  in  the  army,  he  put 
the  king's  finances  in  such  order,  that  he  paid  his  debts,  which 
amounted  to  two  hundred  millions  of  liyres,  apd  hud  up  great 
iums  in  the  ldnff*s  trelisury.  In  1601  he  was  made  grand 
master  of  the  artUlery,  the  next  year  goTcmor  of  the  Bastille, 
and  afterwards  superintendant  of  the  fortifications.  He  was 
then  sent  to  England  as  ambassador  extraordinary ;  and  had, 
at  his  return^  the  government  of  Polctou.  At  last  Henry  IV ., 
m  1606,  erected  in  his  fiivour  the  territory  of  Sully  on  th^ 
Loire  into  a  duchy  and  peerage,  and  made  nini  grand  master 
of  the  ports  and  havens.  He  continued  at  the  head  of  aflhirs 
tin  the  assassination  of  Henry  in  1610.  Tlus  fatal  event  pu( 
an  end  to  his  influence,  for  he  was  not  a  minister  for  a  young 
reign  and  a  female  regency.  He  was  dismiuied  from  coun 
with  a  pension  of  100,000  livres,  and  thenceforth  lived  chiefly 
m  retirement.  He  was,  however,  occasionally  consulted,  and 
sometimes  apneared  at  the  levee  in  his  old-fiwhioned  dress, 
with  a  gold  cnain  about  his  neck,  to  which  was  appended  a 
large  n^al  stamped  irith  the  effigy  of  his  deceased  master* 
It  is  related^  that  being  once  sent  for  by  the  young  km^ 
Lewis  Xlll*,  to  give  lus  advice  in  some  important  afiuir,  hia 
gravity  and  antiquated  figure  excited  the  mirth  of  some  young 
conrtierB.  Sully,  who  perceived  it,  turning  to  the  king,  said, 
"  Sire,  when  your  fiUiher,  of  most  ^orious  memory,  did  me  the 
honour  to  call  me  to  his  presen<;e  in  order  to  consult  on  state 
affitirs,  he  previoudy  sent  away  the  bufiboBs."  Lewis  felt  the 
rebdEe :  ami  remained  ahme  with  Sully.  In  1634  be  received 
the  staff  of  marshal  of  France,  in  exchange  for  the  post  of 
grand  master  of  the  ordnance.  He  died  December  21,  1641, 
aged  eightv-two.  Lewis  XVI.  erected  a  statue  to  this  great 
num,  and  his  ^ogy  was  made  a  price  subject  by  the  French 
academy. 

Snlly's  picture  of  hb  own  mode  of  life  is  curious  and  uite- 
resting.  He  rose  every  day  at  four  in  the  morning,  and  em« 
ployed  hb  first  two  hours  in  reading  and  despatchmg  Uie  me- 
morials which  lay  upon  his  desk.  At  seven  he  went  to  liie 
council ;  and  he  passed  the  rest  of  the  morning  with  the  kiag, 
who  gave  him  orders  relative  to  the  different  offices  which  he 
held.  He  dined  at  noon,  and  afterwards  gave  a  regular  au- 
dience, to  whicb  persons  of  all  ranks  were  admitted.  The 
eccksiastics  of  botn  religions  were  first  heard ;  then  came  the 
turn  of  villagers,  and  men  of  inferior  condition ;  persons  of 
fualiliy  weipe  reaerved  till  the  last*    When  this  was  conduded, 
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he  usuaUy  resumed  his  labours  till  supper-tiine»  when  he  caused 
his  doors  to  be  shut,  and  laying  aside  business,  indulged  him- 
self in  society  with  a  few  friends.  He  commonly  went  to  rest 
at  ten,  but  if  any  thing  extraordinary  had  deranged  the  occu- 
pations of  the  day,  he  borrowed  some  hours  of  the  night.  His 
table  was  simple  and  frugal ;  and  when  he  was  reproached  with 
his  plainness,  he  would  reply,  with  Slocrates,  that  if  his  guests 
were  wise,  they  would  be  satisfied ;  if  not,  he  did  not  wish 
their  company.  Such  was  the  Hfe  of  this  great  minister. 
"  What  would  hire  you,"  said  Henry  to  a  courtier,  to  pass  the 
life  ?"  "  Not  all  your  majesty's  treasury,*'  was  the  reply.  Sully, 
though  no  bigot,  was  firm  in  his  religion ;  interest  had  not  in- 
duced him  to  change  it,  and  it  was  not  likely  that  any  other 
motive  would  do  so.  The  pope  once  wrote  him  a  letter,  be- 
ginning with  a  eulogy  on  his  administration,  and  expressing  a 
wish,  at  the  conclusion,  that  he  would  enter  into  the  right  path. 
In  his  reply,  he  said,  that  **  on  his  part  he  would  not  cease  to 
pray  Grod  for  his  holiness's  conversion."  He  was,  however, 
too  good  a  subject  to  approve  the  connections,  formed  by  some 

Sf  the  heads  of  the  protestant  party,  with  foreign  powers ;  and 
e  advised  the  expedition  against  Sedan,  which  compelled  the 
duke  of  Boillon  to  admit  a  royal  garrison  in  that  fortress.  His 
memoirs  are  ranked  among  the  best  books  of  French  history ; 
they  contain  a  most  particular  account  of  transactions  from 
the  peace  of  1570,  to  the  death  of  Henry  IV.  in  1610;  and 
acquire  additional  value  from  the  maiiy  curious  personal 
anecdotes  preserved  in  them.  Mrs.  Lennox  translated  them 
into  English  in  1757. 

ANTOINE  PLUVINEL,  a  gentleman  of  Dauphin6,  was 
the  first  who  opened  a  school  for  riding  the  menage  in  France, 
which  till  then  was  known  only  in  Italy.  He  lived  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  IV:,  by  whom  he  was  made  chief  master  of  the  horse, 
and  chamberlain,  besides  which,  he  sent  him  on  an  embassy  to 
Holland.  He  died  at  Paris  in  16S0,  having  prepared  a  work, 
which  was  published  five  years  after,  entitled  "  L'Art  de  mon* 
ter  k  Cheval,"  fol.  with  plates.  The  figures  are  portraits,  by 
Crispin  de  Pas. 

CHARLES  DE  GONTAULt;  duke  of  Biron,  eldest 
son  of  Amand  de  Gontault,  admiral  and  marshal  of  France, 
was  bom  in  1562.  He  served  under  his  father,  and  greatly 
distinguished  himself  in  various  battles  and  sieges.  At  the 
battle  of  Fontaine-Francois,  in  1594,  the  king  disengaged  him, 
when  stunned  and  covered  with  wounds,  from  the  midst  of  the 
enemy.  He  was  for  some  time  in  great  favour  with  Henry  IV., 
who  pardoned  him  his  excessive  vanity  and  disrespectful  sal- 
lies, ibr  the  sake  of  his  faithfiil  services.  He  made  him  admi- 
ral of  France  in  1592,  marshal  and  governor. of  Burgundy,  in 
1594,  and  erected  the  barony  of  Biron  into  a  dukedom  and 
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peerage,  in  his  favour.  He:  was  twice  ambassador  extraordi- 
nary to  England,  once  to  Brussels,  and  negociated  an  alliance 
ipfith  the  Swiss  cantons  in  1602.  His  pride  and  inordinate 
ambition,  however,  would  not  suJflTer  him  to  be  grateful. 
Tempted  by  magnificent  offers  from  Spain,  he  engaged  with 
that  power  and  Savoy  in  a  conspiracy  against  his  master. 
The  king  obtained  suflScient  evidence  of  his  treasons,  and  en- 
deavoured as  a  friend,  to  make  him  confess  his  fault ;  instead 
of  -which,  he  behaved  with  greater  haughtiness,  and  used 
menaces  against  his  accusers.  He  was  in  consequence  ar- 
rested, solemnly  tried,  and  beheaded  in  the  court  of  the  Bas- 
tille, on  July  31,  160^.  He  submitted  to  his  fate  with  great 
reluctance,  and  lost  all  the  courage  of  a  soldier  at  the  hour  of 
death. 

Biron  was  a  bad  character,.  His  dark  countenance  and 
sunken  eyes  indicated  his  malicious  disposition,  which  led  him 
to  envy  and  malign  all  his  rivals  iti  greatness,  while  he  perpe- 
tually extolled  himself  with  the  most  shameless  boasting.  He 
had  twice  changed  his  religion  at  sixteen^yefars  of  age,  and  even 
afterwards  was  perfectly  indifferent  to  it  as  well  as  to  moral 
duties.  His  passion  for  gaming  was  excessive,  and  continue 
ally  plunged  him  into  difficulties,  notwithstanding  his  rapacity* 
He  was  only  estimable  when  employed  in  arduous  and  active 
services,  in  which  he  constantly  succeeded.  Leisure  always 
nourished  his  vices,  and  gave  play  to  his  dangerous  propen- 
sities. Henry  incurred  some  blame  for  proceeding  to  such 
extremities  against  one  who  had  long  been  his  intimate  friend 
and  useful  servant,  but  Biron's  treason  was  deep  and  inexcusable* 

JOHN  D'ESPAGNET,  president  of  the  parhament  of 
Bordeaux,  became  known  by  his  Enchiridion  Physicse  Resti« 
tutae,  in  which  he  established  a  complete  system  of  physics  con«* 
trary  to  the  tenets  of  Aristotle,  He  wrote  also  on  the  phi- 
lopher*s  stone,  &c.,  and  died  in  1616. 

JOHN  BAPTIST  LE  GRAIN,  counsellor  and  master 
of  requests  to  Catharine  de  Medicis,  queen  of  Frjince,  was  bom 
in  1565,  and  was  much  esteemed  by  Penry  IV.  He  wrote  a 
work  entitled  **  Decades,"  containing  The  History  of  Henry 
the  Great,  and  of  Lewis  XIII.,  from  the  beginning  of  his 
reign,  to  the  death  of  the  marshal  d'Ancre  in  1617,  This  his- 
tory is  reckoned  to  be  written  with  impartiality,  and  in  the  spirit 
of  a  true  patriot,  containing  many  things  not  to  be  found  else- 
where. He  vigorously  defends  the  edict  that  had  been 
granted  to  the  reformed.     He  died  at  Paris,  in  1643. 

CHARLES,  duke  of  Guise,  eldest  son  of  Henry,  was  ar^ 
rested  on  his  father's  murder,  and  imprisoned  at  Tours,  from 
which  he  escaped  in  1592.  His  partizans  received  him  with 
open  arms,  but  he  was  afterwards  reconciled  to  the  kingi  and 
might  have  lived  in  security,  had  not  RicheUeu's  jealousy 
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dmec  him  from  the  kingdom.  He  fled  to  Italyj  and  died  at 
Cuna  in  1640,  aged  sixty-nine. 

BENJAMIN  DE  ROHAN,  duke  of  Souhise,  rrandson 
of  John  de  Parthenay,  lord  of  Soubise,  by  his  cdebrated 
dau^ter  Catharine  de  Parthenay.  He  vigorously  supported 
the  Protestants,  and  assisted  his  brother  the  duke  of  Rohan  in 
all  his  enterprises  for  that  purpose,  particularly  during  the 
siege  of  Rocnelle.  In  1621,  beheld  out  the  siege  of  St.  Jean 
d'^geli,  agamst  an  army  commanded  by  Lewis  XIH.,  and 
when  obliged  to  surrender,  received  a  pardon.  Yet,  soon 
after,  he  took  Royan ;  and  in  162S,  took  Oleron,  and  reduced 
the  whole  country  of  Lower  Poitou,  but  the  fortune  of  war 
afterwards  changing,  he  took  refuge  in  England,  where  he 
received  a  powerful  supply  for  the  Protestants  in  Rochelle ;  and 
where  he  continued  tiU  he  died. 

CHARLES  PE  BREAUTE,  a  gentleman  of  the  country 
of  Caux  in  Normandy,  made  himself  famous  by  a  duel,  wherein 
he  died.  He  was  extremely  brave,  and  after  the  peace  of 
Yervins,  finding  no  occasion  in  France  to  show  his  valour,  he 
went  into  Holland  with  some  French  troopers,  where  he  ob- 
tained a  troop  of  horse.  His  lieutenant  had  the  misfortune  to 
fuffer  himseh  to  be  beat  by  a  party  of  the  garrison  of  Boisle- 
due,  which  was  inferior  in  number  to  that  which  he  com* 
Bianded.  He  was  taken  and  conducted  to  Boisledue,  from 
whence  he  wrote  to  his  captain,  desiring  him  to  procure  him 
his  liberty ;  but  his  captain  sent  him  for  answer,  that  he 
would  not  acknowledge  such  persons  for  his  troopers,  as  suf- 
fered themselves  to  be  defeated  by  a  lesser  number  of  Flem- 
ings, instead  of  beating  them,  though  they  had  been  twenty 
to  forty,  as  he  offered  to  do  in  any  rencounter.  This  letter 
being  read  by  the  governor  of  the  place,  according  to  custom, 
before  it  was  delivered  to  the  prisoner,  appeared  so  shocking, 
that  the  commander  of  the  party  of  Boisledue  wrote  immedi- 
ately to  Breaute,  and  offered  to  fight  him  with  an  equal  num- 
ber. His  proposal  was  very  acceptable ;  but  the  superiors  on 
both  sides,  could  hardly  be  persuaded  to  consent  to  it.  Never- 
theless, at  last  they  appointed  the  day,  and  the  place,  and 
agreed  upon  other  conditions.  It  was  resolved  that  they  should 
fight  on  horseback,  tw«[ity-two  against  twenty-two,  on  the  fifth 
of  February,  1600.  Breaute  would  have  had  the  governor  of 
BcHsledue  to  put  himself  at  the  head  of  his  Flemings ;  but  the 
archduke  Albert  would  not  suffer  it.  Their  chief  was  the  lieute- 
nant of  the  governor's  troops,  the  same  Gerard  Abraham  who 
had  beat  the  party.  He  sent  word  by  a  trumpeter  diat  his 
men  had  sworn  not  to  give  any  quarter,  forasmuch  as  they 
undertook  that  combat  much  more  to  defend  their  prince's 
caiue,  and  that  of  the  catholip  religion,  than  that  of  their  own 
honour.    He  and  his  brother  an4  four  more  began  die  fight 
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with  Breaute  and  fi^e  mare  ;  the  rest  engaged  each  Ub  man. 
Breaute  lolled  Gerard,  the  brother  of  the  latteri  and  two  othera^ 
were  also  kiUed,  the  fifth  was  so  wounded  that  he  died  some  day9 
after  of  his  wounds.  But  this  was  all  the  loss  of  the  Flemings  ; 
that  of  the  other  party  was  much  more  dismal ;  for  Breaute  s 
valour  could  not  hinder  his  men  from  being  beaten  mih  the 
utmost  shame.  Fourteen  of  them  were  killed  on  the  spot,  and 
of  the  eight  that  fled,  three  died  of  their  wounds.  JSreaute 
and  one  of  his  relations,  being  mortally  wounded,  in  vain  beg- 
ged their  lives  with  a  promise  of  a  good  ransom ;  but  no  re- 
gard was  given  to  it  His  body,  wounded  in  thirty-six  places, 
was  carried  to  Dort,  and  drawn  to  the  life,  to  have  that  picture 
sent  into  his  country.  It  exasperated  the  friends  and  relations 
of  the  deceased  to  such  a  degree,  that  one  of  them  went  im- 
mediately into  the  Netherlands  to  revenge  his  death.  For 
that  purpose  he  challenged  the  governor  of  Boisledue  to  fiffht 
a  duel  with  him ;  but  me  same  reason  which  hindered  Ihat 

Sovemor  from  being  in  the  first  fight,  excused  him  again  from 
liis.  The  victors,  to  the  number  of  eighteen,  among  whom 
four  were  wounded,  were  received  in  Boisledue,  with  the  ac- 
clamations of  the  whole  town.  Thus  the  circumstance  is  related 
by  the  historians  of  the  Spanish  party«  but  all  die  parts  of 
their  narration  are  not  allowed  to  be  true.  This  has  always 
been  the  fate  of  such  duels ;  when  success  and  circumstances 
are  always  related  several  different  ways.  Breaute  had  mar* 
ried  the  daughter  of  Nicholas  de  Harlai  Sancy,  by  whom  he 
left  a  son.  She  was  a  woman  equally  beautiful  and  virtuous^ 
and  not  above  twenty  years  of  age.  Though  she  was  courted 
by  several  people,  yet  she  renounced  the  pleasures  of  the 
world,  and  made  herself  a  mm  of  St.  Theresa,  which  order 
was  but  newly  settled  in  Paris.  It  is  said  that  their  son,  in.^ 
tendmg  to  revenue  his  father's  death,  sent  a  challenge  to  the 
new  lieutenant  of  the  governor  of  Boisledue,  during  me  siege 
of  Breda,  and  that  he  was  killed  in  that  duel. 

FRANCIS  ANNIBAL  D'ESTREES,  duke,  peer,  and 
marshal  of  France,  grand-son  of  John  d*£strees,  was  bom  in 
1573.  He  embraced  the  ecclesiastical  state,  but  left  the 
bbhopric  of  Laon^  and  entered  the  army.  He  distinguished 
himself  on  several  occasions  both  by  his  sagacity  and  valour. 
He  died  at  Paris  May  fi,  1670,  in  his  ninety-eighth  year« 
The  marshal  d'Estrees  was  more  calculated  for  serving  the 
king  at  the  head  of  his  troops,  than  in  intricate  negodations. 
Not  content  with  making  his  character  respected,  he  would 
make  his  person  feared.  He  was  brother  of  the  fair  Gabrielle 
d'Estrees,  mistress  of  Henry  IV.  He  wrote  "  Memoirs  of  the 
regency  of  Mary  de  Medicis,'*  the  best  edition  of  which,  is  that 
of  Pans  1666j  12mo.  He  was  also  author  of  ^^  Relation  of  the 
siege  of  Mantua  m  1630." 
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MARGARET  DE  FOIX,  duchess  d'Epemon.  In 
1588y  the  chief  of  the  league  determining  to  ruin  the  duke 
d*£pemon,  rendered  him  suspected  at  court,  and  obtained  an 
order  to  take  him  from  the  castle  of  Angouldmei  of  which  he 
was  governor.  The  magistrate  charged  with  the  execution  of 
this  act,  to  obtain  his  purpose  in  forcing  the  duke  to  surren- 
der,  seized  the  duchess,  and  conducted  her  to  the  principal 
gate  of  the  citadel/  in  order  that  she  might  entreat  him  to  ac- 
quiesce, or  that  her  danger  might  lead  him  to  submit*  Care- 
less of  their  threats,  she  exhorted  her  husband  to  persevere  in 
defending  himself;  declaring  that  if  he  yielded  on  her  ac- 
count, it  would  occasion  his  death,  and  she  was  determined 
not  to  survive  him  whom  she  loved  more  than  life  itself.  The 
magistrate,  astonished  at  her  courage,  deliberated  what  to  do, 
trhen  she  was  rescued  from  them,  and  re-entered  the  castle  in 
triumph  to  her  husband,  who  received  her  with  transports  of  joy, 

JAMES  DUKE  DE  LA  FORCE,  son  of  Francis,  lord 
of  la  Force,  who,  with  his  eldest  son,  Ajrnaud,  was  murdered 
in  his  bed  on  the  night  of  St.  Bartholomew.  He  was  then 
nine  years  of  aee,  and  was  between  his  father  and  his  brother 
in  the  bed,  but  being  unperceived  by  the  assassins,  he  escaped 
with  his  tife,  a  circumstance  which  Voltaire  has  recorded  in 
the  2d  canto  of  his  Henriade.  He  fought  under  Henry  IV., 
and  espoused  the  protestant  interest^  against  Lewis  XIII.  He 
made  his  peace  with  the  king,  upon  ivhich  he  was  made  mar- 
shal of  France,  a  duke,  lieutenant-general  of  the  army  of 
Piedmont,  and  also  received  a  present  of  ^00,000  crowns.  He 
afterwards  took  Pignerol,  and  defeated  the  Spaniards  at  Ca- 
rignan  in  1630.     He  died  full  of  glory  in  1652,  aged  89. 

TRANCIS  DE  JOYEUSE,  brother  to  Anne  de  Joyeuse, 
was  an  able  and  confidential  minister  of  Henry  III.  and  IV., 
and  Lewis  XIII.  He  founded  public  edifices  and  died  at 
Avignon  in  1615. 

FRANCIS  RAVILLIAC,  the  famous  assassin  of  Henry 
rV.  of  France,  was  a  native  of  Angoul^me,  and  at  the  time  of 
his  execution  was  about  thirty-two  years  of  age.  Ravilliac's 
parents  lived  upon  alms.  His  father  was  an  inferior  retainer 
to  the  law,  and  his  son  had  set  up  a  daim  to  an  estate,  but  the 
cause  went  against  him,  which  affected  his  mind.  He  after- 
wards kept  a  school  and  received  gifts  of  small  value  from  the 
parents  of  those  whom  he  taught,  yet  he  had  much  ado  to 
live.  When  he  was  put  to  the  torture,  he  broke  out  into  hor- 
rid execrations,  but  always  insisted  that  he  acted  from  his  own 
motive,  and  that  he  could  accuse  nobody.  On  the  day  of  his 
execution,  after  he  had  made  the  amende  honourable  before 
the  church  of  Notre  Dame,  he  was  carried  to  the  G^five ;  and 
being  brought  upon  a  scaffold,  was  tied  to  a  wooden  engine  in 
the  shape  of  St.  Andrew's  cross.    His  right  hand  with  the 
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kmTe  with  which  he  did  the  murder  fastened  in  it^  was  first 
burnt  in  a  slow  fire ;  then  the  fleshy  parts  of  his  body  were 
torn  with  red  hot  nincers^  and  melted  lead^  oil^  pitch>  tar,  and  ro- 
sin,  poured  into  tne  wounds,  and  through  a  cky  funnel  into  his 
bowels  by  the  navel.  The  people  remsed  to  pray  for  him ; 
and  when,  according  to  the  sentence  pronounced  upon  him,  he 
came  to  be  dragged  to  pieces  by  four  horses,  one  of  those  that 
were  brought  appearing  to  be  but  weak,  one  of  the  spectators 
offered  his  own,  with  which  the  criminal  was  much  moved  ;  he 
is  said  to  have  then  made  a  confession,  which  was  so  written 
by  the  griffier  Voisin,  that  not  one  word  of  it  could  ever  be 
read.  He  was  very  earnest  for  absolution,  which  his  confessor 
refused,  unless  he  would  reveal  his  accomplices ;  "  Give  it  me 
conditionally,"  said  he,  '^  upon  condition  that  I  have  told  you 
the  truth,"  which  he  did.  His  body  was  so  robust,  that  it 
resisted  the  force  of  the  four  horses ;  and  the  executioner  was 
at  length  obliged  to  cut  him  into  quarters,  which  the  people 
dragged  through  the  streets.  The  house  in  which  he  was 
born  was  demolished,  and  a  column  of  infamy  erected ;  his 
father  and  mother  were  banished  from  Angoul^me,  and  or- 
dered to  quit  the  kingdom  upon  pain  of  being  hanged  if  they 
returned,  without  any  form  of  process ;  his  brothers,  sisters, 
uncles,  and  other  relations,  were  commanded  to  lay  aside  the 
name  of  Ravilliac,  and  to  assume  some  other.  Such  was  the 
fate  of  this  execrable  monster,  who,  according  to  his  own 
account,  suffered  himself  to  be  impelled  to  such  an  act  by  the 
seditious  sermons  and  books  of  the  Jesuits,  whom  Henry, 
rather  out  of  fear  than  love,  had  recalled  and  caressed,  and  to 
whom  he  had  bequeathed  his  heart.  Neither  the  dying  words 
of  Ravilliac,  nor  so  much  of  his  process  as  was  published,  were 
credited  by  his  contemporaries,  and  various  reports  were  circu- 
lated which  it  is  unnecessary  to  recapitulate,  as  they  were  tot^y 
unsupported  by  any  evidence. 

SUSAN  DE  HABERT,  the  wife  of  Charles  Jardin,  an 
officer  of  the  household  of  Henry  III.  of  France.  Becoming  a 
widow  in  1585,  at  the  ace  of  twenty-four,  she  applied  her- 
,self  to  literature,  particularly  philosophy,  divinity,  and  the 
Spanish,  Italian,  Latin,  Greek  and  Hebrew  languages.  She 
was  stiU  more  worthy  of  respect  from  the  sanctity  of  her  man- 
ners and  life,  than  for  her  great  learning.     She  died  in  1633. 

LEWIS  DE  LORRAINE,  cardinal  of  Guise,  son  of 
Henry,  was  illustrious  as  well  in  arms  as  in  the  arts  of  peace; 
He  was  with  Lewis  XIII.  in  Poitou,  where  he  signalized  him- 
self, and  died  at  Sanctes,  in  1621. 

JOHN  GUITTON,  a  native  of  Rochelle,  mayor  of  that 
town  when  besieged  by  Richelieu*  He  always  had  a  dagger 
on  the  table  to  stab  the  first  man  who  talked  of  surrendering, 
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and  when  told  tiist  many  perished  bj  famine,  he  saidi  **  It 
matten  little  if  one  only  is  left  to  shut  the  gates/' 

SAMUEL  DE  CHAMPLAIN,  the  principal  founder  of 
the  province  of  Canada,  was  a  native  of  Saintonge,  and  made 
his  first  voyages  in  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.,  as  lieutenant  to  the 
Sieur  de  Monte*  He  visited  all  the  harbours  of  Acadia,  ran 
up  the  river  St  Lawrence,  gave  a  beginning  to  Quebec  and 
Montreal,  advanced  to  the  hke  stiH  eddied  by  his  name,  and 
assisted  the  neighbouring  savage  tribes  against  the  Iroquois. 
In  another  voyage  he  proceeded  further  up  the  river  and  de- 
feated the  Iroquois  in  tneir  own  country.  After  his  return  to 
France  in  161 1,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  succours,  he  was 
eent  back  with  the  commission  of  king's  Heutenant  in  1613,  and 
with  proper  requisites  for  fortifying  Quebec.  Here  he  re- 
mained, and  was  continued  in  his  office  under  the  associate 
company  of  Canada,  formed  in  16S8.  But,  in  1681,  he  was 
expelled  with  his  other  coimtrymenby  the  English ;  but,  upon 
its  being  restored  at  the  peace,  he  returned  thither  as  go- 
vernor-general, in  1684,  in  which-  year  he  died.  He  main- 
tained the  character  of  an  upright,  courageous,  active  and 
sealous  officer  in  promotbg  the  interest  of  his  country  and  of 
the  settlement. 

JOHN  CHASTEL,  son  of  a  woollen-draper  at  Paris,  at- 
tempted to  assassinate  Henry  IV.  of  France,  in  1584.  He 
was  then  onljT  nineteen.  The  blow  was  so  sudden  that  he 
nearly  escaped,  but  it  is  said  that  the  wildness  of  his  looks 
betrayed  him.  He  confessed  that  firom  the  wickedness  of  his 
past  life,  he  was  doomed  to  eternal  torments  in  another  life, 
and  that  to  make  them  piore  tolerable,  he  wished  to  do  some 
great  action.  He  was  condemned  to  have  the  flesh  of  his 
arms  and  thighs  torn  off  with  red  hot  pincers,  his  right  hand 
cut  off,  and  afterwards  his  body  drawn  and  quartered  by  four 
horses  pulling  different  ways.  This  was  executed  in  1594,  and 
at  the  same  time  the  Jestdts,  at  whose  instigation  the  crime 
had  been  committed,  were  banished  from  the  kingdom. 

MARGARET  LOUISA  of  Lorraine,  daughter  of  Henry 
duke  of  Cruise,  married  in  1605,  at  the  instance  of  Henry  IV., 
who  was  in  love  with  her  and  wished  to  fix  her  at  court,  to 
Francis  de  Bourbon,  prince  of  Conti.  They  however  se- 
cretly left  Henry's  court  immediately  after  .  their  marriage ; 
but  the  prince  dying  in  1614,  Louisa  devoted  herself  entirely 
te  the  belles-lettres,  patronized  the  learned,  aiid  employed  her 
time  in  studying  their  works,  and  writing  books.  She  was  one 
of  cardinal  Ridielieu's  enemies,  and  he  banished  her  to  En^ 
where  she  died  in  1581.  She  wrote  the  amours  of  Henry  IV., 
under  the  title  of  ^  Les  Amoures  du  Ghr.  Alexander.'*  The 
best  edition  is  that  in  the  journal  of  Henry  V.,  in  1744,  5  vols. 
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oetaTO.    she  wwi  suspected  of  having  married  the  marshal  de 
Bassompierre  for  her  second  husband. 

CHARLES  D*ALBERT,  duke  of  Luvnes,  was  bom  in 
1578,  m  the  county  of  Venaissin,  where  his  mmily,  the  Alberti, 
originally  from  Florence,  had  estabhshed  themselres.  Henry 
TV.,  who  was  his  god-father,  placed  him  as  a  page  about  his 
son,  the  dauphin,  afterwards  Lewis  XIIL,  whose  good  graces 
he  is  said  to  have  gained  by  training  butcher-birds  to  hawk 
at  snarrows.  Rising  in  the  fovour  of  the  young  king,  he  per- 
suaded him  to  get  rid  of  his  imperious  minister  the  marshal 
d' Ancre,  though  he  had  himself  procured  the  covemment  of 
Amboise  through  the  patronage  of  the  marshd.  After  the 
tragical  death  of  that  favourite,  Luynes  rose  to  the  first  place 
in  the  administration ;  and  all  kinds  of  honours  and  offices, 
civil  and  military,  with  the  hiffh  post  of  constable  of  France, 
Were  accumulated  upon  him.  He  recalled  to  court  the  ancient 
nobility  who  had  seceded  from  it,  made  peace  with  tide  queen- 
mother,  and  used  all  pohtical  arts  to  confirm  himself  in  his 
audiority.  So  great  was  his  consequence,  that  his  weak  and 
fickle  master  became  jealous  of  him,  and  betrayed  some  symp- 
toms of  being  tired  of  him.  It  is  said  to  have  been  in  conse- 
quence of  perceiving  this  loss  of  his  influence,  that  Luynes 
resolved  to  make  himself  necessary,  by  involving  the  king  in 
disputes  with  his  nrotestant  subjects ;  yet,  as  a  feithfiil  minis- 
ter of  the  crown,  ne  might  pursue  the  same  plan  of  humbling 
an  almost  independent  party,  that  Richelieu  afterwards  suc- 
cessfully followed.  In  16S1,  he  raised  an  army  and  took  pos- 
session of  almost  all  their  strong  places,  except  Montauban, 
in  the  siege  of  which  he  failed.  Towards  the  end  of  the  same 
year  he  dued  in  camp  of  a  fever,  aged  forty-three;  and  he  had 
scarcely  expired  when  his  effects  were  piDaged  by  his  atten- 
dants, so  that  there  was  not  a  sheet  left  to  wrap  his  body  in. 
Such  was  the  end  of  an  all-powerful  favourite.  His  generai 
character  was  that  of  an  ambitious  courtier,  subtle  and  artful, 
disposed  to  mildness  rather  than  force. 

CHARLES  DE  CREQUI,  marshal  and  peer  of  France, 
was  distinguished  by  his  duel  with  don  Philippin,  bastard  of 
Savoy,  to  whom  in  tne  first  encounter  he  granted  his  life,  but 
dew  in  the  second.  He  was  killed  bv  a  cannon  ball  at  the 
siege  of  Bremen,  in  16S8,  in  his  sixtieth  year. 

OaRISTOPHER  cnJSTEL,  a  learned  counsellor  and 
secretary  to  the  king,  was  bom  at  Paris  in  1580,  and  studied 
ecclesiastical  history.  He  maintained  a  corresnondence  with 
archduke  Usher,  Sir  Henrv  Spelman,  Blonde),  &c,  tiU  his 
death,  which  happened  in  1640. 

FRANCIS  DE  BASSOMPIERRE,  marshal  of  EVance, 
descended  from  a  distinguished  family  in  Lorraine,  was  bom 
in  1579.     He  entered  young  into  the  military  service,  and  rose 
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to  the  rank  of  colonel-general  of  the  Swiss,  and  in  16SS,  to  that 
of  marshal  of  France.  He  was  also  employed  in  a  diplomatic 
capacity,  to  Spain,  England,  and  Switzerland.  In  all  these 
employments  he  signalized  his  courage  and  conduct ;  but  he 
was  perhaps  still  more  indebted  for  his  elevation  to  his  agree- 
able talents  in  society,  his  ready  wit,  noble  air,  politeness,  and 
generosity.  He  spoke  all  the  languages  in  Europe,  was  an  adept 
in  gallantry,  and  much  addicted  to  play.  His  bon  mots  were 
caustic  and  satirical,  and  often  not  very  delicate.  Cardinal 
Richelieu,  who  had  smarted  from  them,  and  feared  his  influ- 
ence, caused  him  to  be  imprisoned  in  the  Bastille,  in  1631, 
where  he  continued  for  twelve  years,  till  that  minister's  death. 
His  retirement  afforded  him  an  opportunity  of  improving  his 
mind,  and  he  passed  most  of  his  time  in  reading  and  writing. 
It  was  chiefly  in  prison  that  he  composed  the  historical  works 
which  have  perpetuated  his  name.  They  are,  "  Memoirs  con- 
taining 4tie  history  of  his  life,  and  of  the  most  remarkable  oc- 
ciurrences  at  the  court  of  France,  from  1598  to  1631,"  3  vols. 
12nio.  "  An  Account  of  his  Embassies,''  2  vols.  l2mo. ;  and 
"  Remarks  on  the  history  of  Louis  XIII.,  by  Dupliex,"  l^mo. 
These  works  abound  in  curious  particulars  and  occasional 
strokes  of  satire.  The  marshal  was  restored  to  his  colonelcy 
of  the  Swiss  after  his  liberation ;  and  he  himself  says  that  he 
was  fi:sed  upon  for  governor  of  the  young  king  Louis  XIV., 
but  excused  himself  on  account  of  his  age  and  infirmities.  He 
grew  extremely  corpulent,  and  died  of  an  apoplexy  in  1646. 

CATHARINE  HENRIETTA  DE  BALZAC  MAR- 
QUISE  DE  VERNEUIL,  a  French  lady  who  so  captivated 
Henry  IV.  that  he  promised  to  marry  her.  When  the  mo- 
narch married  Mary  de  Medicis,  this  haughty  mistress  was  so 
offended,  that  she  conspired  with  the  Spanish  court  to  de- 
throne him,  and  to  place  the  crown  on  the  head  of  her  own 
son,  by  Henry.  Their  intrigues  were  discovered.  She  died 
in  exile  in  1633,  aged  fifty -four. 

GUICHARD  DEAGEANT  DE  ST.  MARCELLIN, 
a  French  politician.  He  was  an  able  negociator,  but  a  bitter 
enemy  to  the  Calvinists.  After  enjoying  the  sunshine  of  court 
favour  many  years,  he  was  disgraced  and  banished  to  Dau- 
phin^, where  he  died  in  1639.  He  published  memoirs  down 
to  1624,  which  contain  many  curious  facts. 

LOUIS  DE  PONTIS,  a  gentleman  of  Provence,  was  bom 
in  1583.  He  entered  into  the  service  of  Henry  IV.,  and 
served  that  king  and  his  successor  with  great  courage  and 
fidelity.  At  length,  disappointed  in  his  expectations  of  pro- 
motion adequate  to  his  merit,  he  withdrew  to  the  monastery  of 
Port  royal  de  Champs,  after  fifty-nine  years'  service,  in  which 
he  had  received  seventeen  wounds ;  and  devoted  the  remain- 
der of  his  life  to  religious  retirement.    He  died  in  1670,  at 
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the  age  of  eigh^-seTen.  There  are  extant,  "  Memoirs"  under 
the  name  of  de  Pontis/  first  printed  at  Paris  in  S  vok.  ISmo. 
1676.  They  contain  many  curious  particulars  of  the  wars, 
politics,  and  court  intrigues  of  his  time,  and  are  said  to  have 
been  collected  firom  conversations  held  with  him  by  the  seigneur 
da  Fos8^«  With  some  relations  that  savour  on  romance,  and 
mudi  digressive  matter,  they  are  interesting  upon  the  whole, 
and  became  very  popular. 

JOHN  CAYLABD  DE  ST.  BONNET,  marquis  de 
Toiras,  of  St  Jean-de*Cardonnenques,  served  under  Henry 
IV.  and  Lewis  XIII.,  and  distinguished  himself  at  the 
sieges  of  Montauban  and  Montpelher,  and  at  the  taking  of 
Rhe,  &c«  He  was  for  his  services  made  marshal  of  France ; 
but  the  attachment  of  his  brothers  to  Orleans,  and  the  jealousy 
of  Richelieu  brought  on  his  disgrace,  and  he  retired  from 
France.  He  afterwards  entered  into  the  army  of  the  duke  of 
Savoy,  and  was  killed  before  the  fortress  of  Fontanette,  in 
1636,  aged  fiftv^ne.  His  reputation  was  such,  that  after  he 
eipired,  the  soldiers  dipped  their  handkerchiefs  in  the  Uood 
which  issued  from  his  wound,  exclaiming,  that  so  long  as  they 
carried  that  with  them,  so  long  would  they  prove  victorious. 

JOHN  ARMAND  DU  PLESSIUS  DE  RICHELIEU,  • 
cardinal  of  lUchelieu  and  Fronsac,  bishop  of  Lucon,  &c.,  was 
bom  at  Pa^  in  1585.  He  was  of  excellent  parts  ;  and  at  the 
age  of  twenty-two  obtained  a  dispensation  to  enjoy  the  bishop- 
ric of  Lucon  in  1607.  Retummg  into  France,  he  applied 
himsdif  to  preaching;  and  his  reputation  this  wot  procured 
him  the  office  of  almoner  to  the  queen,  Mary  de  Medicis.  His 
ahilities  in  the  management  of  affairs  advanced  him  to  be 
secretary  of  state  in  1616 ;  and  the  king  soon  mve  him  the 
preference  to  all  his  other  secretaries.  The  deatti  of  the  mar- 
quis of  Ancre  having  ]^roduced  a  revolution  in  state  affairs, 
Richelieu  retired  to  Avignon,  where  he  emploved  himself  in 
composing  books  of  controversy  and  piety.  The  kin^  having 
recalled  him  to  court,  he  was  made  a  cardinal  in  162S,  and 
two  years  after,  first  minister  of  state,  and  grand-master  of 
the  navigatbn.  After  the  death  of  Lugnes,  the  court  and 
kii^[dom  fell  into  disorder  through  the  intrigues  of  the  great, 
sod  Uie  Gontenti<ms  of  diflferent  parties,  while  all  agr^d  in 
their  defiance  of  the  laws,  and  the  encroachments  upon  the 
su^eme  authority.  A  minister  of  equal  talents  aim  reso* 
hdon  was  wanted  to  remedy  these  evils,  and  these  existed  in 
Udbeiieu.  He  had  gained  the  confidence  of  the  aueen-mother, 
who  recovered  influence  enough  to  introduce  him  into  the 
covuicil,  notwithstandkiff  the  opposition  of  the  other  ministers, 
» who  feared  him,  and  the  repugnance  of  the  king,  who  sus^ 
pected  his  ambition,  and  was  shocked  with  his  licentious  man* 
ner$.    In  1624  he  found  means  to  s|ibvert  all  his  rivals,  and 
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to  possess  himself  Gff  the  ^ole  aaAoritjf  of  Ike  croim.  The 
goTerninent  in  his  hands,  soon  assumed  a  tone  of  Yigonr 
and  decision.  He  concluded  the  treaty  of  marriage  betvreen 
the  Prince  of  Wales  and  Henrietta,  the  French  king's  dster, 
in  spite  of  the  effi>rts  of  Rome  and  Spain,  and  equally  discon- 
certed those  courts  by  sending  an  army,  and  preventing  the 
projected  union  with  the  Milanese.  He  next  turned  his  arms 
against  the  Calvinists,  who,  rendered  disaffected  by  th^  fire- 
quent  breaches  of  the  treaties  made  with  them,  were  become 
a  kind  of  independent  republic  within  die  kingdom.  Having 
first  secured  the  friendship  of  H<^and  by  pecuniary  aid,  he 
obtained  the  assistance  of  its  fleet,  and  that  of  the  EngUsh, 
against  their  brother  Protestants  of  Rochelle,  and  expelled 
them  from  the  isle  of  Rh6.  It  is  acknowledged  that  the 
French  monarchy  dates  firom  him  its  sttengdi  and  indepen- 
dence. One  of  the  principal  enemies  he  had  to  omtend  with 
was  Gaston,  duke  of  Orleans,  the  king*s  brother.  In  conse- 
quence of  a  conspiracy  entered  into  by  this  prince  to  assassi- 
nate the  minister,  and  effect  great  changes  at  court,  Richelieu 
arrested  several  of  his  confidants,  and  brought  some  of  them 
to  the  scaffold.  The  danser  he  had  incurred,  formed  a  pre- 
text for  givinff  him  a  body  guard;  and,  by  his  pretended 
wishes  to  quit  his  station,  he  augmented  his  influence  over  his 
master.  In  16S7,  war  broke  out  with  England,  chiefly  incon- 
sequence of  the  insolent  vanity  of  the  didce  of  Buckingham  ; 
and  the  RocheUers,  with  whom  an  accommodation  had  been 
made,  were  induced  to  favour  the  English.  Richelieu  thete- 
upon  resolved  to  reduce  to  submission  a  town  which  had  long 
been  the  seat  of  an  independent  power,  often  leagued  with 
the  enemies  of  the  kingdom ;  and  after  the  duke  of  Bucking- 
ham had  been  obliged  with  disgrace  to  quit  the  isle  of  Rh6, 
Rochelle  was  invested  on  all  sides.  Richelieu  in  person 
took  the  command  of  the  siege,  and  in  order  to  prevent  the 
arrival  of  succours  by  sea,  he  caused  to  be  constructed  a  vast 
dyke  in  the  ocean,  by  which  all  communication  from  abroad 
was  cut  off.  This  circumstance  has  given  occasion  to  the  car- 
dinal's flatterers  to  compare  him  with  Alexander  before  Tyre, 
and  the  work  has  been  represented  as  one  of  the  prodigies  of 
his  genius ;  but  it  was  really  that  of  the  genius  of  uie  engineer 
Metezeau,  and  Richelieu  only  deserves  the  praise  of  adopting 
a  bold  design,  and  finding  resources  for  putting  it  in  execution. 
At  length,  after  a  noble  resistance  of  eleven  months,  Rochelle 
submitted  to  famine ;  and  the  protestants  having  lost  their 
great  bulwark,  and  all  their  other  strong  places,  were  ren- 
dered incapable  of  again  acting  aS  an  armed  party.  It  is  to 
the  credit  of  the  policy  and  moderation  of  Richelieu,  that  they  • 
were  still  allowed  the  free  exeroise  of  their  religion. 
In  16S9,  Richelieu  received  the  patent  of  prime  minister, 
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and  wae  nomiimted  UeutenAiit-genetal  of  the  drmy  employed  in 
the  war  in  Italy,  with  powers  so  extensive,  that  the  royal  au- 
thority was  reduced  to  a  shadow.  All  that  was  great  in  the 
nation  trembled- before  him*  His  foreign  politics  had  chiefly 
in  view  the  faonnliation  of  Ae  house  or  Austria ;  and  by  his 
treaty,  in  1631,  with  Gustavus  Adolphus,  he  enabled  that 
ffreat  long  to  pursue  Aose  plans  whidi  brought  the  empire  to 
tiie  brink  of  ruin.  Gtaston,  duke  of  Orleans,  in  his  retreat 
with  the  duke  of  Lorraine,  whose  sister  he  had  married  for 
his  second  wife,  plotted  to  excite  a  civil  war  for  the  expulsion 
of  Richelieu  tad  his  own  return  to  consequence.  His  in^ 
trigues  were  discovered,  and  all  bis  partizans  were  declared 
guilty  of  ^leason.  The  duke  of  Lorraine  was  compelled  to 
abandon  him,  and  incurred  the  loss  of  sotme  of  the  strongest 
pbces.  Gaston  entered  France  with  a  small  body  of  troopiB^ 
aocdtupanied  by  the  brave  duke  6f  Montmorenci,  but  was  de« 
ieated  at  CastelnandarL  Montmorenci  was  taken  prisoner^ 
and  expiated  his  crime  on  the  scaffold.  The  queen-mother 
was  put  under  arrest,  her  servants  were  AH  sent  to  the  Bastille, 
and  she  finally  ended  her  days  in  exile  at  Cok^ne*  The  king 
supported  his  minister  in  all  these  severities,  created  him  a 
due  and  peer,  and  gave  him  the  government  of  Brittany. 

France  had  hidierto  acted  only  as  an  ally  to  the  Swedes  in 
flieir  hofi^ties  against  the  house  of  Austria  ;  but  after  their 
defeat  at  Norbingen,  in  1634v  the  cardinal  thought  it  necessary 
to  enter  as  a  principal  into  the  war;  atid  fortmng  an  alliance 
with  HoUandy  and  the  dukes  of  Savoy  and  Farma,  he  caused 
war  to  be  declared  against  Spain  in  163fi.  Events  were  fiist 
m&vourable  to  die  rrench  arms,  but  at  loigth  became  more 
prosperous  to  France,  and  the  enemy  was  driven  from  her 
tarritories;  the  public  finances,  were,  however,  exhausted, 
and  recourse  was  had  to  the  creation  of  a  great  number  of 
venal  offices,  and  other  objectionable  measures^  to  raise  the 
necessary  supplies.  The  talents  of  a  financier  do  not  seem  to 
be  among  Richelieu's  qualifications,  and  he  himself  gave  an 
etaiApie  of  profiision,  which  increased  the  public  discontent. 
No  prime  minister  ever  affected  more  state  or  splendour.  The 
daily  expences  of  his  household  was  estimated  at  a  thousand 
erownsi  a  prodigious  sum  at  that  period.  His  guards  and  at* 
tendants,  his  equipage  and  establishment,  were  rather  upon  the 
sede  of  a  sovereign  prince  than  of  a  subject,  and  he  much 
sofpassed  his  master  in  external  pomp.  Lewis  betraved  a 
dissatisfaction  on  this  account,  whicn  probably  induced  Kiche- 
fieu  to  make  him  a  present  of  his  palace,  since  called  the  Palais 
Royal*  He  incurred  great  personal  danger  in  164S,  from  a 
compiracy  against  his  power  and  life,  headed  by  Cingmar. 
The  duke  of  Bouillon,  and  the  duke  of  Orieans,  entered  into 
the  plot^  and  ne'gociations  were  opened  widi  Spain  for  assist- 
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ance.  The  good  fortuae  <^  Richelieu  produced  a  timely  dis-* 
eovery  of  this  treason,  and  Cingmar  was  beheaded.  The 
duke  of  Bouillon  was  arrested,  but  made  his  peace  by  resigning 
his  principality  of  Sedan*  Gaston  furnished  proofs  against  his 
associates.  The  victim  most  worthy  of  compassion  on  this 
occasion,  was  the  son  of  the  illustrious  de  Thou,  who  was  capi- 
tally condemned  only  for  not  revealing  a  conspiracy  which  ne 
disapproved.  Richelieu  was  at  this  time  lying  dangerously 
sick  at  Taraseon.  He  proceeded  to  Lyons  by  water,  and 
was  thence  carried  to  Paris  in  a  kind  of  chamber,  borne  on 
the  shoulders  of  his  guards,  breaches  being  made  in  the  walls, 
of  the  towns  throuch  which  he  passed,  to  admit  him.  It  soon 
appeared  that  he  had  not  long  to  live,,  and  he  prepared  for 
the  final  change  with  great  firmness.  On  receiving  tne  sacra- 
ment he  declared,  that  in  the  course  of  his  ministry,  he  had 
never  any  thing  in  view  but  the  good  of  religion  and  the  state 
T-a  declaration  which  .the  pubhc  opinion  did  not  ratify.  He 
died  December  4,  164S,  at  the  age  of  fifty-eighty  worn  out 
with  toil  and  anxiety,  but  he  terminated  his  career  with  the  for- 
titude and  serenity,  that  astonished  those  who  had  beheld  the 
sanguinary  effects  of  hia  adminbtration.  He  was  interred  in 
the  Sorbonne,  where  a  magnificent  mausoleum  was  erected 
to  his  memory.  Three  mighty  and  successful  projects  inunor- 
talized  the  period  of  his  government.  He  humbled  the 
turbulent  spirits  of  all  the  great,  he  subdued  the  stubborn  zeal 
of  the  Huguenots,  and  he  curbed  the  encroaching  power  of 
the  house  of  Austria.  Undaunted  and  implacable,  prudent 
and  active,  no  combinations  of  the  powerful  nobles  coiud  with- 
stand his  vengeance ;  no  intrigues  could  elude  his  penetration ; 
while  he  exalted  the  throne,  he  controlled  a  severely  im- 
patient to  rule,  and  jealous  of  his  authority ;  and  while  Be  ex- 
tinguished the  liberties  of  the  people,  he  established  among 
them  discipline  and  order,  and  opened  ta  them  the  paths  of 
learning  and  renown.  His  own  account  of  his  public  charac* 
ter  is  this  :  '^  I  venture  upon  nothing  till  I  have  wctll  consi- 
dered it ;  but  when  once  I  have  taken  my  resolution,  I  go 
directly  to  my  end ;  I  overthrow  and  mow  down  all  that  stands 
in  my  way,  and  then  cover  the  whole  with  my  red  mantle." 
He  was  fonder  of  power  than  money,  yet  he  amassed  a 
princely  fortune,  which  he  bequeathed  to  the  king.  This 
ffreat  poUtician  made  the  arts  and  sciences  flourish ;  formed 
tne  botanical  garden  at  Paris  called  the  king's  garden;  formed 
the  French  academy ;  established  the  royal  printing-house ; 
executed  the  palace  afterwards  called  Le  ralais  Royal,  which 
he  presented  to  the  king ;  and  rebuilt  the  Sorbonnc  with  a 
magnificence  that  appears  truly  royal.  Besides  his  books  of 
controversy,  and  piety,  there  go  under  the  name  of  this  minis- 
ter, ^^  A  Journal  .in  2  vols.  l^o. :  and  a  PoUtical  Testament, 
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12ino.  \*  all  treating  of  politics  and  &tate  affairs.  Cardinal  Ma->- 
zarhie  pursued  Richeueu's  plan,  and  completed  many  of  the 
schemes  which  he  had  begun^  but  left  unnmshed. 

HENRY,  PRINCE  OF  CONDE,  was  known  in  the 
court  of  Henry  IV.  of  France,  by  whose  influence  he  became 
a  catholic.  On  the  death  of  Louis  XUI.  he  became  minister 
to  the  regent,  and  displayed  his  abilities  in  the  service  of  his 
•country^  and  died  at  Faris,  1646,  aged  fifty-eight. 

CONCINO  CONCINI,  better  known  by  the  name  of  mar*, 
shal  d'Ancre,  was  a  Florentine,  and  came  to  France  in  the 
suite  of  Mary  de  M edicis,  wife  of  Henry  the  Great.  By  his  in- 
-trigues,  and  those  of  bis  wife,  Eleonora  Ga%ai,  he  became  a 
marquis,  and  a  marshal  of  France.  Louis  Xfll.  was  prevailed 
upon  to  get  rid  of  this  d&ngerous  favourite,  and  Concini  was 
shot  by  Vi try  and  his  accomplices  on  the  Louvre-bridge,  1617, 
and  his  body  was  ignominiously  insulted  by  the  populace.  His 
wife  also  lost  her  head,  and  his  son  was  prohibited  n'om  holding 
any  office  in  the  kingdom. 

PAUL  CHATELET,  Lord  of  du  Hay,  descended  froiA 
the  family  of  Hay,  in  Brittany,  which  derives  its  origin  from  die 
Scotch  house  of  that  name,  was  first  advocate-general  to.  the 
pariiament  of  Rennes,  then  master  of  requests,  and  finally 
counsellor  of  state.  In  1635  he  was  president  of  the  court  of 
justice  in  the  royal  army,  under  Lewis  XIII.,  in  person..  He 
was  named  one  of  the  commissioners  on  the  trial  of  -the  mar- 
shal de  Marillac ;  but  the  marshal  excepted  against  him  as  a 
capital  enemy,  and  author  of  a  satire  upon  him  and  his  bro- 
ther, in  Latin  rhymed  prose ;  a  singular  species  of  composition. 
It  was  thought,  however,  that  Chatelet  designedly  suggested 
this  rejection  of  him  to  the  marshal ;  and  the  discovery  of  his 
artifice  so  irritated  the  king  and  cardinal  Richelieu  against 
him,  that  he  was  for  a  short  time  committed  to  prison.  In 
order  to  recover  court-favour,  he  printed,  in  1635,  a  large 
collection  of  pieces  in  defence  of  the  king  and  his  minister ; 
reprinted  with  additions,  in  1645.  Chatelet  was  a  man  of  good 
appearance,  of  an  ardent  disposition,  and  an  excellent  preacher. 
He  supported  the  cause  of  his  friends  with  a  manly  spirit. 
Having  spoken  before  the  king  very  warmly  in  favour  of  the 
duke  of  Montmorenci,  who  was  condemned  for  high-treason, 
the  king  said,  '^  I  believe  M%  du  Chatelet  would  willingly  give 
an  arm  to  save  the  duke."  **  Sire,"  he  replied,  "  I  should  be 
happy  to  have  lost  both,  since  they  are  useless  in  your  service, 
provided  I  could  save  one  who  has  'already  gained  you  bat- 
tles, and  might  gain  you  more."  He  drew  up  for  the  duke  a 
factuns,  equally  bold  and  eloquent ;  and  when  Richelieu  re- 
proached Aim  with  having  written  it  to  call  in  question  the 
king^s  justice,  "  No,"  said  he,  "  it  is  to  justify  his  mercy,  if  he 
is  pleased  to  extend  it  to  <Hie  of  the  bravest  men  in  the  king^ 
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dom.**  Soon  after  being  liberated  irom  prison,  bemg  present 
at  the  king's  mass,  he  observed  that  the  Kina  affected  to  turn 
his  head  another  way,  as  not  choosing  to  look  on  a  man  whom 
he  had  treated  harshly.  Du  Chatelet  thereupon  came  up  to 
M.  de  Saint  Simon,  and  desired  him  to  tell  nis  majesW  h^ 

Eardoned  him  vriih  all  his  heart,  and  hoped  that  he  would  do 
im  the  favour  to  look  upon  him.     St.  Sinu>n  delivered  the 
message  to  the  king,  who  smiled,  and  complied  with  the  re^ 

Juest.  Du  Chatelet  was  one  of  the  first  members  of  the 
*rench  Academy,  and  wrote  several  pieces,  both  in  verse  and 
prose.  The  former  are  not  much  esteemed.  Of  the  latter^ 
the  principle  are,  "  Observations  on  the  Life  and  Condemna- 
tion of  the  Marshal  de  MariUac,"  Paris,  1633,  4to. ;  and  *'  The 
History  of  Bertrand  du  Guesclin,  Constable  of  France,"  1666, 
fol.  and  1693,  4to.  He  died  in  1636,  in  his  forty-fourth 
year. 

ELEONORA  6ALI6AI,  the  wife  of  Concini,  Marshal 
d*Ancre,  was  daughter  of  a  joiner  and  washerwoman,  in 
Italy.  She  was  foster-sister  to  Mary  of  Medieis,  who  loved 
her,  and  to  this  were  owing  her  greatness  and  misfortunes. 
She  came  to  France,  and  though  her  features  were  plain,  and 
even  disgusting,  she  married  Concini,  but  did  not  shew  that 
moderation  which  her  great  powers  of  mind  seemed  to  pro- 
mise. Haughty  and  imperious,  her  conduct  soon  gave  ofience 
to  Louis  XIIL,  the  son  of  her  partial  mistress,  who  caused 
her  husband  to  be  assassinated,  and  herself  to  be  brought  to 
trial,  though  no  crime  but  that  of  being  a  favourite  comd  be 
foimd  against  her.  She  was  charged  with  sorcery ;  and  when 
questioned  by  what  magic  she  had  so  &scinated  her  mistress, 
she  made  this  well-known  anjswer,  '^  By  that  power  which 
strong  minds  naturally  possess  over  the  weak."  She  was  con<- 
demned,  1617,  and  executed. 
HERCULES-GIRARD,  Baron  de  Chamace,  an  able  ne- 

fociator,  was  the  son  of  a  counsellor  in  the  parliament  of 
Irittany.  He  followed  the  military  profession ;  and  distin^ 
guished  himself  on  several  occasions.  He  espoused  a  lady  c^ 
the  family  of  de  Breze,  on  whose  death,  after  a  short  union, 
in  1620,  he  had  a  dangerous  illness,  the  effects  of  which  con- 
tinued three  years.  On  his  recovery,  he  visited  the  diflfereat 
courts  of  Europe,  and  studied  their  potitics  and  manners.  Hia 
reputation  caused  cardinal  de  Richelieu,  in  1628,  to  appoint 
him  embassador  to  Sweden,  where  he  concluded  the  treaty  of 
Berwald,  in  1631,  with  Gustavus  Adolphus,  by  which  that 
great  king  obliged  himself  to  carry  his  arms  into  Germany,  to 
oppose  the  house  of  Austria.  He  was  likewise  employed  to 
negociate  with  Denmark,  Poland,  and  Bavaria ;  and  in  1634* 
he  signed  the  treaty  of  the  Hague,  which  determined  the 
states-general  to  reject  the  proposal  of  a  trucp  with  Spain. 
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on  ibia  occasion  by  the  kijn^  of  France,  wsa  given  to  Chamace, 
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vhd  united  the  nSSLtarv  with  the  diplomatic  character,  accom- 
panied the  prince  of  Orange  to  the  siege  of  Breda,  where  he 
waa  killed  in  the  trenches^  in  1637. 

MANASSES  DE  PAS,  Marquis  de  Feuquieres,  a  brave 
Frendu  officer,  son  of  Francis  de  Pas,  first  chamberlain  to 
Henry  lY.,  was  bom  June  1,  1590^  at  Saumur.  He  con- 
ducted the  siege  of  Roohelle,  where  he  was  taken  prisoner, 
and  contributed  greatly  to  the  capture  of  that  important  place, 
through  die  intrigues  of  Madam  de  Nouailles,  die  mother  of 
his  wife.  He  was  afterwards  sent  ambassador  to  Germany. 
He  died  at  ThionviUe,  March  14,  1640,  of  the  wounds  he  had 
received  the  preceding  year  at  the  siege  of  that  city,  during 
which  he  was  made  prisoner.  His  "  Negociations"  were  printed 
in  Germany,  1633,  and  1634,  Paris,  1755,  3  vols.  ISmo. 

MARESCHAL  DB  BREZE.  His  name  was  Urban 
de  Bfaille  Brese,  he  waa  of  a  very  ancient  nobility,  but  it  is 
likely  that  neither  this,  nor  hia  courage,  did  so  much  contri- 
bole  to  his  fortune,  as  his  marriage  with  Nicole  du  Plessis, 
cagdinnl  Richelieu*s  sister.  That  match,  which  would  have 
been  more  advantageous  to  him,  if  he  had  been  less  haughty 
to  his  hrother-inrlaw,  procured  him,  nevertheless,  some  noble 
emplovments.  The  cardinal  had  some  reasons  for  revenffing 
hhnseu  but  imperfectly  of  the  bluntness  of  the  MareschiQ  de 
Bjnese»  and  he  was  so  far  from  imnishing  the  father's  insults 
ifpoB  the  children,  that  hia  resoitment  moved  him  to  take 
especial  care  of  them.  He  caused  the  Mareschal's  only  son  tci 
be  appcnnled  admiral  of  France,  and  to  have  the  dignity  of 
duke  of  Fronsac ;.  and  he  mairied  the  said  mareschal's  daughter 
to  a  prince  of  the  blood,  to  that  duke  of  Enghien,  who  made 
himself  fiunoua  under  that  name,  and  still  more  under  that  of 
prince  of  Conde.  He  received  the  mareschal*s  staff  with  the 
flavemment  of  Calais,  the  2Sth  of  October,  1682,  a  litde  after 
he  had  signalised  himself  in  the  battle  of  Castlenandari.  He 
waa  captain  of  the  life-guards,  and  the  year  following  he  waa 
nade  a  knight  of  the  iSAy  Ghost.  He  commanded  an  army 
in  Germany,  in  the  year  1634,  and  relieved  Heidelberg.  The 
next  yfiar,  which  was  that  of  th^  rupture  between  EVance  and 
Spain,  he  had  the  conunand  of  the  army  of  the  Netherlands 
jointly  with  the  mareschal  de  Cihatillon.  The  first  exploit  of 
that  war,  which  was  mat  and  glorious  to  the  utmost,  was  the 
battle  of  Avein,  whiw  ihey  won  the  30th  of  May,  and  which 
might  have  bec»i  attended  with  great  consequences  if  a  good 
use  had  been  made  of  U,  proved  almost  inrignificant,  either 
because  of  the  great  misunderstandings  that  arose  between 
the  two  chiefs,  or  for  other  reasons,  which  it  would  be  hard 
to  give.    Some  French  writjsrs  lay  the  fiiult  upon  the  prince 
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of  Orange^who^  say  thevi  was  vexed  that  those  who  w^e 
designed  to  serve  under  nim,  should  have  obtained  such  a 
signal  victory  without  his  participation.  They  so  wholly  let 
slip  one  of  the  fairest  opportunities  to  ruin  the  Spanish  affairs 
in  the  Netherlands,  that  the  next  year  the  Spaniards  came 
and  ravaged  Picardy,  insomuch  that  the  mareschal  de  Breze 
was  not  able  to  hinder  them  from  forcing  the  passages  of  the 
Saume  before  his  face.  Notwithstanding  this  misfortune,  he 
obtained  the  government  of  Anjou,  and  that  of  the  castle  of 
Anders  that  same  year.  He  was  made  vicerojr  of  Catalonia^ 
in  me  year  164^,  and  died  in  his  castle  of  Milly^  near  Sau- 
mur,  the  13th  of  Februaiy,  1650.  It  was  the  fifty-third 
year  of  his  age.  He  was  twice  ambassador ;  first  to  ^stavus, 
and  afterwards  in  Holland.  They  were  embassies  of  honour, 
and  not  of  negociation,  though  they  were  not  altogether  with- 
out some  business. 

HENRY,  DUKE  OF  MONTMORENCI,  grandson  of 
Aime  de  Montmorenci,  and  son  of  Henry  duke  of  A^^ntmorenci, 
usually  named  Damville,  wasbomin  1595.  He  was  distinguished 
for  a  fine  person,  joined  to  the  s]^lendid  quaUties  which  attract 
general  admiration.  He  was  rabed'  to  the  high  office  of  ad- 
miral of  France  when  eighteen  years  of  age,  and  served  with 
ereat  valour  and  success  against  the  Protestants,  in  Langue- 
doc,  and  other  places.  Lewis  XIII.  afterwards  sent  him  into 
Piedmont  as  his  lieutenant-general,  where  he  defeated  prince 
.Doria,  and  raised  the  siege  of  .Casel.  He  was  rewarded  with 
the  staff  of  a  marshal,  added  to  his  government  of  Languedoc, 
and  might  have  rose  to  the  hiflhest  honours  in  the  path  of  duty, 
when  (usappointment  of  the  ramily  office  of  constable  rendered 
him  a  malcontent,  and  brought  on  his  ruin.  Gaston,  duke 
of  Orleans,  the  king's  brother,  perpetually  conspiring  against 
the  court  and  the  prime  minister,  cardinal  RicneUeu,  and  as 
eonstantly  deserting  and  giving  up  his  partizans  to  make  his 
own  peace,  drew  mm,  in  1633,  into  a  revolt,  and  joined  him 
in  Languedoc,  with  a  few  foreign  troops.  Montmorenci  ex- 
cited an  insurrection  in  the  whole  of  Lower  Languedoc^  and 
himself  headed  a  body  of  forces,  with  which  he  encountered 
marshal  Schomberg,  near  CastlenandarL  The  impetuosity  of 
Montmorenci  led  Um  to  fall  upon  the  royalists,  witn  a  few  fol- 
lowers, while  the  timid  Gaston  delayed  to  second  him.  He 
was  presently  surrounded,  beaten  down,  and  taken  prisoner ; 
and  although  it  is  said  that  the  king  promised  his  life  to  his 
brother,  jet  his  fate  was  determined  upon ;  he  himself  know- 
ing the  ngour  of  Richelieu's  government,  firom  the  first  des- 
paired of  pardon.  When  the  siurgeon,  after  examining  his 
wounds,  congratulated  him  that  none  of  them  were  dancenMis ; 
"  You  are  mistaken,'*  he  repUed,  "  there  is  not  the  sKghtest  of 
them  which  is  not  mortal."    Hb  prosecution  was  immediately 
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tommenced  before  the  parliament  of  Thoulouse,  from  the  iuris^ 
diction  of  which  he  did  not  appeal ;  for,  said  he,  **  I  wul  not 
chicane  for  my  life."  An  ofBcer,  who  wius  called  as  a  witnessi 
being  asked  if  he  recognised  the  duke  in  the  fight,  replied, 
with  tears  in  his  eyes,  '*  The  fire  and  smoke  with  which  he 
was  covered,  hindered  me  at  first  from  distinguishing  him ; 
but  observing  a  man  who,  after  breaking  six  of  our  rar^s,  was 
«tUI  doing  execution  on  the  seventh,  I  judged  that  it  could  be 
no  odier  than  M.  de  Montmorenci.  I  did  not,  however,  as* 
certain  it  till  I  saw  him  on  the  ground,  under  his  dead  horse.** 
There  could  be  no  doubt  of  his  guilt,  but  never  was  there  a 
criminal  whose  fate  was  more  j>itiM,  or  for  whom  more  inter- 
cession was  made.  All  was  m  vain ;  the  inflexibility  of  the 
cardinal,  seconded  by  the  coldness  of  the  king,  precluded  all 
hope  of  mercy.  He  died  with  that  resigned  humiliation  of 
spirit  which  the  Roman  catholic  religion  so  forcibly  inspires. 
He  acknowledged  his  crime,  the  magnitude  of  which,  and  the 
necessity  of  making  a  ^at  example  in  such  turbulent  times, 
aeems  frilly  to  justify  his  execution ;  though  no  act  of  Riche* 
lieu's  adnunistration  brought  more  odium  on  him.  Leaving  no 
issue,  the  principal  branch  of  Montmorenci  terminated  with 
him.  Though  he  had  not  been  a  fitithful  husband,  hb  wife 
i^erished  his  memory  with  great  affection,  and  finaDy  retired 
to  a  convent.  His  sister  was  that  beautifril  j^rincess  of  Conde, 
who  excited  so  violent  and  disgraceful  a  passion  in  die  breast  of 
Henry  IV.  during  the  latter  years  of  his  life. 

RkNEE  DUBEC,  Mareschal  de  Gueloriant,  distin* 
guished  fer  her  wit  and  great  talents ;  she  was  ambassadress 
extraevdinary  to  Poland,  an  employment  which  she  filled  with 
great  cUgmty.  Labouieur  has  written  her  Hfe,  she  died  at 
Paris,  1669. 

ST.  MAURICE,  commander  of  the  Theban  legion  of 
Qiristian  martyrs.  He  patronized  a  celebrated  order  in  the 
kmg  of  Sardinia's  domimons,  created  by  Emanuel  Philibert, 
dn&  of  Savoy,  to  reward  military  merit,  and  approved  by 
<3Tegory  XIU.,  in  1572. 

BEAT  DE  ZUR  LAUBEN,  of  Valais,  was  an  able  nc- 
godator  from  Zug,  at  the  court  of  Louis  XIII.  His  country- 
men highly  honoured  him,  and  called  him  the  father  of  lus 
country,  and  the  pillar  of  religion.  He  died  in  1603,  aged 
sixQr-six.    He  wrote  an  account  of  his  negociations. 


SAVOY. 

EMANUEL  PHILIBERT,  duke  of  Savoy,  son  of  duke 
ChiurleB  HI.,  was  bom  in  15S8.  He  was  intended  for  the 
church,  but  after  the  death  of  his  two  elder  brothers  he  was 
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bioughi  up  9B  heir  to  the  aoTefekpn  power.  He  visited  tb^ 
court  of  the  emperor  Charles  V.,  wno  made  him  koight  of  the 
Goldeo  Fleeoe*  He  aeoiMDnip^Bied  PhiHp  II,  into  Englaiid,  and 
afierwardfi  comviaqded  his  armies.  He  wi^  general  at  the 
siege  of  Met«,  tmd  ^t  the  batde  of  St,  Quintm^  in  1^7>  ip 
whiqh  the  Frenob  ^ere  totally  defe^ted^  At  that  time  he  was 
governor  of  the  l^9w  Countries.  After  the  peace  of  Chateau- 
Camhresisy  he  ^spoufied  Margaret  of  France,  daughter  tp 
Fl^ncis  !•>  and  hy  that  alliance  regained  almost  all  the  dpvair 
nions  which  bis  fi^^er  had  lost  Through  the  persuasion  of 
soD^  bigots  he  ajttmipted  the  extirpation  of  the  protestanta  of 
JSavoy,  catf ed  Vaudois ;  but  a&er  a  war»  in  which  his  troops 
uaderweBjfc  sev^al  defeats^  h^  made  a  treaty  with  them,  by 
If  hich  they  were  allowed  the  exerdse  of  their  re%ion  under 
certain  restriptions.  This  indulgenoe  was  chiefly  gained  by 
Uie  influence  of  the  duchess^  who  was  well  affected  to  the  Re- 
ibrpiation.  He  enlarged  bis  territories  by  the  acquisition  of 
the  principality  of  Oneglia,  and  the  county  of  Tende,  and 
died  greaUy  respected  and  beloved*  in  1580,  after  having 
governed  his  dukedom  for  twenty^seven  years. 

CHARI^ES  EMANUEL  I.,  duke  of  Savoy,  sumaaaied 
th^  Great,  son  of  Eiminud  Pbihbert,  wa^  bom  in  166S.  He 
W^  of  a  weak  constitution,  but  of  a  bold,  restless,  and  entopT 
prising  spirit,  which  rendered  his  reign  a  busy  series  of  eyento- 
He  succeeded  his  father,  in  1680 ;  and  in  1585  espoused  a 
daughter  of  Philip  H.,  kin^  of  Spaia«  Taking  advantage  of 
the  troubles  in  France,  durmg  the  i^eign  of  Henry  1II.»  he  in- 
vaded, attd  made  himself  master  of  the  marquissJte  of  Saluces, 
on  wlM^di  occasion  he  displayed  his  ideas  cf  the  e:(teot  of  the 
right  of  aiVAs,  by  etrikinff  a  medal  with  his  eiigies  on  one  sid^, 
and  on  the  other  that  of  a  centaur,  in  the  act  of  discharging 
an  arrow,  wkb  the  motto  '^  Opportune,'*  intimating  that  he 
had  sei^  the  lupky  moment  ior  his  enterprise*  While  ^e 
affajvs  of  Henry  IV.|  after  his  aocessioB,  wore  a  gloomy  4S- 
p(^<l,  tbwB  duke  of  Savoy  again  invaded  France,  and  took  sot 
vend  places  in  Dauphin^  and  Provence,  of  whidi  last  he  ea» 
de^voiued  to  m^ike  himself  coimtt  He  even  asmred  to  the 
crovn  of  France ;  but  his  pIsiM  weiye  defeated  by  Hfi»ry*a  final 
succiess  in  quitting  the  oivil  oommotions  of  his  kingdon*  wd 
the  nvNrquisate  of  Saluces  was  rerdemanded  of  the  duke* 
On  his  refbsri,  Lesdignieres  invaded  Savoy,  and  reduced  the 
greatest  part  of  it.  At  length  a  peace  was  mediated  by  the 
pope  between  the  kin^  and  the  duke,  by  which  the  latter 
was  allowed  to  keep  Sahices,  but  at  the  expense  of  Besse  and 
Begei,  and  some  other  places  on  the  Rhone.  The  duke  was 
a  very  bad  neighbour  to  Ae  Q^iy^vesoA  who  we^qe  preM^^y 
saved  from  his.attempt$  ehiefly  by  the  j^^wer^  j|pfv:(|teyct|;W  pf 
France.    Not  being  able  to  sucA^d  agamsjb  theif^  Wk  opep  wV^f 
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he  did  not  scruple  to  forfeit  his  honour  by  an  attempt  to  sur- 
prise the  city  of  Geneva  in  profound  peace.  This  escalade, 
which  is  one  of  the  nK>st  remarkable  occurrences  in  the  Gene- 
Yan  hi8torjr>  took  pl^ce  in  December,  I6OS9  and  the  duke,  by 
lus  dispositions,  thought  he  ha4  ensured  its  success.  In  £m>^ 
the  body  destined  to  scale  the  wall  succeeded  so  far  as  to  enter 
the  town  without  being  peroeived,  but  en  the  aknn  being 

E'ven,  they  were  killed  or  driven  Out  before  they  could  be  re- 
eved by  the  troops  which  were  to  co-operate  with  them. 
The  Genevese  hung  the  few  prisoners  Ijiey  took ;  and  l^eavily 
complamed  throughout  Europe  of  the  treachery  of  the  duke. 
He  endeavoured  to  justify  hnnself  with  the  catholics  on  the 
plea  of  refigious  seal,  and  with  the  protestants,  on  that  of 
provocations  received  from  the  Genevese ;  but  the  cause  was 
too  bad  to  admit  of  apology.  He  wa^,  in  his  turn,  attacked 
by  the  Genevese,  assisted  by  their  auxiliaries  of  Berae^  and 
at  the  peace  which  took  place  i9  1603,  was  obliged  to  giv^ 
satisfiu^on  to  the  city.  Unable  to  continue  in  repose,  upon 
the  death  of  duke  Francis  of  Mantua,  in  161S,  he  attempted 
to  seize  the  suceesak>n,  on  which  he  had  cLm^,  but  waa 
obliged  to  restore  what  he  had  taken.  At  the  pi^rsuasion  of 
Ae  French  he  aftierwards  made  war  on  the  Genpa^e,  over 
whom  he  gained  the  battle  of  Ottagio,  and  captured  several  of 
their  towns*  The  interferrace  of  die  Spaniards,  however^ 
produced  a  peace  in  which  both  parties  were  left  in  possession 
of  what  they  held  before  the  war.  Amoi^  his  pvejeets  wei«, 
that  of  obtaining  the  imperial  crown  after  the  death  of  thn 
emperor  Matthms,  that  of  conquering  the  Isle  of  Cyprus ; 
and  that  of  accepting;  the  sovereignty  of  Macedonia,  offered 
him  by  the  oppressed  inhabitants,  but  none  of  these  were  ef^ 
fected.  He  concluded  with  ombroihng  himself  wi^  hotfi 
the  French  and  Spaniards,  bv  attempting  to  seize  the  duchy 
of  Montfevrat,  on  Uie  death  of  another  duke  of  MantuiL  Wliife 
engaged  in  this  attempt  the  French  took  possession  of  Us 
strong  fortress  of  Pignerol,  the  disgrace  oi  wUdi  lass  was 
thought  to  bring  him  to  his  i^ave,  in  ^My^  1630,  aftes"  com* 
]dedng  his  seventy-eighth  year.  This  prince  had  many  spkn* 
did  qimlities,  which  fitted  him  for  a  high^  station  than  ha 
QceuiMed.  Ho  was  a  brave  and  aUe  qcmm^ander,  an  atsconr 
plish^  statesman,  eloquwt,  sagacious,  learned,  and  a  patKNi 
of  learning ;  magnificent  in  his  pnbUc  edifiiCes,  md  pifws,  aa 
&r  as  building  churches  eould  entitle  him  to  that  epitliel;  bul^ 
on  tbe  other  hand,  he  was  too  finidof  war,  addicted  to  women^ 
unmcMurable  in  ambition>  fiuthleQs,  intriguing,  wd  so  elose 
and  distrustful,  that  it  was  said,  his  heait  was  4^  inaccessibk 
ss  his  country.  He  excited  the  enmi^  and  susnieion  of  ail 
his  nei^bours,  and  brought  sMiumewble  anls  i^on  Us 
subjects* 
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ITALY. 

LAURENCE  or  LAURENCIN  DE  MEDICIS,  was  de- 
scended  from  a  brother  of  Cosmo  the  elder.  In  1537^  he  killed 
Alexander  de  Medicis,  whom  Charles  V.  had  made  duke  of 
Florence.  He  was  jealous  of  Alexander's  power,  and  disguised 
his  jealousy  under  the  pretext  of  patriotism.  He  fled  first  to 
Venice,  and  afterwards  to  Constantinople;  but  returned  to 
Venice,  where  he  was  assassinated  by  two  of  Alexander's  sol- 
diers in  1547.  He  loved  men  of  learning,  and  cultivated  lite- 
rature. 

BERNARD  SEGNI,  an  Italian  statesman,  was  a  native  of 
Florence,  and  received  his  education  at  Padua.  He  obtained 
the  patronage  of  Cosmo,  duke  of  Florence,  who  sent  him  on 
several  embassies.  He  translated  some  of  the  works  of  Aris- 
tode  into  Italian,  and  wrote  a  history  of  Florence,  which  was 
printed  in  1723.    The  author  died  in  1559. 

LUDOVICO  BECCADELLI,  was  bom  of  a  noble  family 
at  Bologna  in  1502,  studied  at  Padua,  and  accompanied  cardi- 
nal Pole  in  his  legation  to  Spain.  He  assisted  at  the  council 
of  Trent,  and  was  delegated  by  the  papal  court  to  Venice  and 
Augsburg.  In  recompence  of  his  services,  he  was  promoted 
to  the  archbishopric  of  Ragusa,  but  being  appointed  in  1563 
guperintenduit  of  the  education  of  the  son  of  Cosmo  I.,  grand 
duJke  of  Tuscany,  and  expecting  the  archbishopric  of  Pisa,  he 
renounced  that  of  Ra^sa.  His  expectations,  however,  were 
disappointed,  and  he  was  obliged  to  content  himself  with  the 
provostdbip  of  the  cathedral  of  Rieto,  in  which  office  he  died 
m  1579.  He  was  reckoned  eminent  as  a  man  of  letters,  and 
wrote  in  Latin  the  lives  of  the  cardinals  Bembo  and  Pole,  and 
in  Italian  a  Ufe  of  Petrarch,  esteemed  more  correct  than  any 
•ther. 

JOHN  MORONE,  cardinal,  a  celebrated  negociator,  bom 
at  Milan  in  1509^  was  the  son  of  Jerome  Morone,  ^and  chan- 
cellor of  the  state  of  Milan,  an  eminent  political  character. 
John  received  part  of  his  education  at  Modena,  and  afterwards 
probably  studied  in  the  university  of  Padua.  At  twenty  years  of 
age,  pope  Clement  VIII.  gave  him  the  bishopric  of  Modena,  but 
he  did  not  enter  upon  his  charge  till  1533,  when  he  made  a 
compromise  with  Hippolito  of  Esse,  who  had  pretensions  to  the 
same  see.  Before  that  time,  such  was  the  confidence  placed  in  his 
early  talents  and  discretion,  that  the  pope  sent  him  into  France 
to  induce  the  king  to  consent  to  a  peace.  During  his  residence 
at  Modena  he  employed  himself  with  zeal  in  the  founding  se- 
minaries for  the  education  of  youth,  and  in  matters  relative  to 
the  regulation  of  his  clergy,  but  he  was  not  suffered  to  remain 
there  without  frequent  interruptions.  In  1536  pope  Paul  III. 
sent  hun  as  nuncio  in  ordinary  to  Ferdinand  king  of  the  Ro- 
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mans,  and  he  presided  at  the  diets  held  at  Hagenau  and  Spire. 
It  was  principally  owing  to  him,  that,  after  much  discussion 
concerning  the  approaching  general  council,  the  proposal  fov 
holding  it  at  Trent  was  agreed  upon.  This  success  was  re- 
warded in  1542  with  the  cardinalate,  and  he  was  made  presi- 
dent of  the  council ;  a  remarkable  proof  of  the  idea  entertained 
of  his  capacity,  as  he  was  then  only  thirty-three  years  old!  In 
1544,  he  was  appointed  to  the  legation  of  Bologna,  which  he 
lost  in  1548,  from  the  suspicions  of  the  French,  who  thought 
him  too  much  devoted  to  the  cause  of  the  emperor.  It  was 
perhaps  for  a  similar  reason  that,  on  the  assembling  of  the 
councU  of  Trent,  they  excluded  him  from  that  presidentship  to 
which  he  had  been  destined.  He  continued,  however,  in  great 
favour  with  the  Roman  court,  and  Julius  III.  sent  him  in  1553 
as  legate  to  the  diet  of  Augsburg,  where  he  vigilantly  defended 
the  interests  of  the  cathoUc  church.  He  had  in  the  mean  time 
exchanged  his  bishopric  of  Modena  for  that  of  Novara,  for  the 
reform  of  which  church  he  published  some  decrees. 

This  cardinal,  though  firmly  orthodox  in  all  his  disputations 
with  the  protestants,  yet  disapproved  of  the  rigorous  methods 
which  some  zealots  employed  to  bring  them  back  to  the  pale 
of  the  church.  His  sentiments  on  this  head  were  simOar  to 
those  of  cardinal  Pole,  with  whom  he  was  intimate.  His  lenity 
bad  caused  him  to  be  suspected  by  that  fiery  bigot  cardinal 
Caraffa,  who,  after  hi^  elevation  to  the  pontifical  chair,  and  in 
the  name  of  Paul  IV.,  caused  Morone,  in  1557,  to  be  arrested 
and  confined  in  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo.    Some  other  eminent 

{relates  underwent  the  same  treatment,  and  it  is  thought  that 
^ole  would  not  have  escaped,  had  he  not  fled  into  England. 
Articles  of  accusation  a^amst  Morone  were  printed  in  1558,  in 
which  he  was  charged  with  having  taught  many  of  the  opinions 

E roper  to  the  protestants,  and  with  having  entertained  and 
iToured  heretics.  In  the  course  of  his  triaf  his  innocence  be- 
came apparent,  and  the  pope  offered  to  liberate  him  from  pri- 
son; but  the  cardinal  refused  to  be  released  without  a  solemn 
declaration  of  his  innocence.  The  pope  hesitated,  and  died 
without  cominff  to  a  resolution ;  and  Morone  was  admitted  to 
the  conclave  which  elected  Pius  IV.  The  examination  of  his 
cause  was  then  resumed,  and  he  obtained  a  complete  absolution 
not  only  from  crime,  but  from  any  suspicion  in  matter  of  faith. 
He  was  recompensed  for  this  injury  by  being  appointed  to 
succeed  cardinal  Gonzaga  as  president  of  the  councu  of  Trent, 
and  by  the  dexterity  of  his  management  he  brought  its  great 
affairs  to  a  conclusion  in  1563.  He  had  resigned  the  bishopric 
of  Novara  in  1560,  and  in  1564  he  returned  to  that  of  Modena. 
This  he  ceded  in  1571,  and  was  afterwards  successively  ap- 

f[>inted  to  the  sees  appropriated  to  the  cardinals,  as  those  of 
alestrina,  Frascatlii,  Porto  and  Ostia. 
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At  the  vaeaiwy  oceaaioiied  by  die  denth  of  Pittt  IV*  he  was 
near  being  raised  to  the  pontincal  throne.  Upon  hb  faihure, 
he  remained  at  Rome  to  assist  the  church  widi  his  coimseb ; 
and  to  him  was  principally  due  the  foundation  of  the  German 
eoUege.  During  the  troubles  of  Genoa,  in  1575,  he  was  sent 
thither  as  legate  by  Gh^gory  XIII.,  and  contributed  much  to 
r^-establish  tranqinllity.    In  the  following  year  he  was  dele- 

Sted  to  the  empetor  MaximiUan  for  the  purpose  of  reconciling 
OB  widi  tlw  Polish  palatines.  His  labours  were  finally  teitei* 
nated  by  his  death  at  Rome  in  1580,  where  he  was  interred  in 
the  church  of  Afinerra,  leaving  behind  him  a  name  Ulmbrious 
for  his  virtues  and  serriees^  His  continual  pubfic  occupations 
did  not  permit  biili  to  exercise  himself  in  literature ;  ami  some 
Ladki  and  Italian  letters,  an  oration  before  the  coundl  ctf  Trent, 
and  another  befsre  dre  emperor  Ferdinand,  synodial  oOnstitu- 
tions  for  Modena,  and  a  code  of  kws  for  the  goyermnent  of 
Genoa,  are  Iris  only  remains  of  that  kind. 

ALEXANDER  D£  MEDICIS,  duke  of  Flon^nce  m  15S0, 
was  the  illegitimate  son  of  Lorenfeo  de  Mediois)  and  nephew  to 
pope  CSement  VU. ;  he  became  odious  for  his  cnieky,  the  de- 
bauchery of  his  aoaimers,  and  his  incontinence.  He  was  mur-^ 
dered  by  his  relation  Lorenao,  who  had  gained  his  confidence 
by  promising  him  an  interview  with  a  woman  of  whom  he  was 
enamoured.    He  died  in  his  S6th  year,  1 587. 

COSMO  I.,  grand  duke  of  Tuscany,  fjou  of  John  de  Medid, 
#as  bom  in  1519.  On  the  assassination  of  Alexander,  he  took 
such  measures  as  caused  himself  to  be  unanimously  elected 
chief  of  the  republic.  A  party,  headed  by  some  persons  of 
high  rank,  was  formed  against  him,  but  Cosmo  was  supported 
W  the  power  of  Charles  V,,  and  firmly  fixed  on  his  tnrone. 
To  strengthen  his  hands,  he  married  Eleanora  de  Toledo, 
daughter  of  the  viceroy  of  Naples.  In  1553  the  Siennese  re* 
volted  firom  the  emperor ;  the  malcontents  were  as&osted  by 
France,  but  Cosmo  joined  the  imperialists,  and  triumphed  over 
all  opposition.  Sienna  surrendered  to  his  power,  and  with  the 
adjoining  district  was  annexed  to  the  Fknrenttne  dominions. 
He  insfituted  the  mihtary  order  of  the  knights  of  St.  Stephen 
for  the  defence  of  the  coast,  and  allotted  to  them  a  palace  at 
Pisa.  Conspirades  were  formed  against  him  by  the  high  spi- 
rited Florentines,  but  he  rendered  himself  superior  in  every 
struggle  of  power;  in  his  own  family,  however^  he  was  one  of 
the  most  unfortunate  of  sovereigns.  He  had  a  numerous  ofi« 
spring,  but  the  fate  of  iris  two  sons  John  and  Garcia  was  truly 
tragical ;  the  elder,  John,  at  the  age  of  17,  was  raised  to  the 
dignity  of  cardinal.  Garcia  then  but  15,  jealous,  probably  of 
the  high  honours  conferred  on  his  brother,  and  possessing  a 
cruel  and  malignant  <Usposition,  took  an  opportunity,  while  in 
an  hunting  party,  to  stab  him  to  the  hearti  after  which  he 
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ianecl  tlie  fei*  of  the  coiii]Miny  widi  an  air  of  peffect  tramcftiil- 
lily*   The  dead  body  was  fioon  discovered,  and  the  death  of  the 

J  oath  was  ordered  by  the  duke  to  be  attributed  to  apoplexy. 
le  was,  howeyeri  too  wary  to  be  deceived,  himself  web  «idw- 
mg  by  whom  the  bloody  deed  was  done ;  and  sending  for  Gstf- 
da,  diarged  him  with  the  crime,  which,  though  at  iSrst  he 
denied  it  in  the  most  peremptory  manner,  he  at  letigth  6on- 
fisssed*    The  unhappy  father,  armed  with  arbitrary  power, 
commanded  his  son  to  prepare  fot  the  punishment  t^hich  he 
deserved,  and,  almost,  at  the  same  instant,  snatching  Garcia*s 
dagger,  the  instrument  of  his  guilt,  he  plunged  it  into  the  cri- 
mmal's  bosom,  and  laid  hhn  dead  by  the  corpse  of  his  brother. 
Their  mother  survived  the  loss  of  her  sons  a  few  days  only. 
Cosmo  enjoyed  the  supreme  power  during  a  period  of  thirty- 
eight  years,  and  died  in  1574,  aged  55.    The  magnificence  of 
his  disposition,  which  has  been  greatly  and  justly  celebrated, 
shewed  that  he  merited  the  crown  which  he  wore.    He  is  sig- 
nalised as  an  encourager  of  letters  and  the  fine  arts.    He  re- 
stored the  university  of  Pisa,  invited  to  it  professors  of  the  first 
talents,  and  founded  in  it  a  new  college  for  the  education  of 
forty  students.    Cosmo  was  the  founder  of  the  Florentine  aca- 
demy ;  made  great  additions  to  the  Laurentian  library,  and 
laid  the  foundation  of  the  famous  gallery  of  Florence,  at  the 
same  time  fomishing  it  wiA  the  relics  of  antiquity,  and  the 
most  precious  worics  of  art.    By  the  encouragement  which  he 
offered^  the  most  celebrated  artists  in  every  line  crowded  to  his 
capital ;  here  they  were  sure  of  employment,  and  of  rewards 
proportioned  to  their  merit.    He  engaged  the  ablest  printers, 
for  the  publication  of  important  works.    He  promoted  the 
fedences  of  astronomy  and  navigation,  and  encouraged  the  arts 
of  agriculture  and  medicine,  which  begun  to  be  studied  on 
g»ieral  principles ;  and  at  Florence  and  Pisa  he  laid  out  bota- 
raeal  gardens  and  expended  large  sums  in  the  prosecution  of 
his  pl^tis.    His  own  time  was  spent  in  the  most  usefiil  and 
Kberai  studies,  for  which,  he  had  a  great  taste.    In  considera- 
fkm  of  his  munificence  as  a  prince  and  patron  of  learning  and 
leartied  men,  he  was,  in  1569,  created  by  pope  Pius  V.  "  Grand 
deke  of  Tuscany,**  a  tide  which  he  conferred  with  his  own 
hands.  *  To  this  innovation  several  of  the  powers  of  Europe 
dbjeeled  at  first,  though  in  a  short  time,  they  all  acquiesced  in 
Ht  and  the  honour  descended  to  the  successors  of  Cosmo,  in 
common  with  their  other  titles. 

VESPASIAN  GONZAGA,  duke  of  Sabbioneta,  was  bom 
in  15SL  He  was  a  great  commander,  and  was  the  founder  of 
the  dty  of  Sabbioneta,  where  he  erected  churches  and  esta- 
Uishea  a  classical  seminary.  He  was  also  a  good  Italian  poet, 
ttid  patronised  men  of  learning.    He  died  in  1591. 
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ALEXANDER  GUAGNINI,  a  native  of  Verona,  was 
born  in  1530.  He  was  naturalized  in  Poland,  and  was  cele- 
brated both  as  a  soldier  and  writer.  He  was  employed  in  the 
Polish  armies ;  and  displayed  great  valour  in  the  wars  of  Li- 
vonia, Moldavia,  and  Muscovy,  and  was  made  governor  of  the 
fortress  of  Witebsk,  where  he  commanded  for  a  space  of  four- 
teen years.  He  wrote  a  history  of  Poland,  under  the  tide 
"  Rerim  Polonicarum,  Tomi  Tres,"  Francfort,  1684,  8vo.  He 
died  at  Cracow  in  1614.  He  wrote  also  ''  Sannatiae  European 
Descriptio."  Spires,  1581. 

FERDINAND  I.,  grand  duke  of  Tuscany  after  his  brother 
Francis  II.,  1587,  was  eminent  for  his  wisdom.   He  died  in  1609. 

BIANCA  CAPELLO,  an  Italian  lady,  was  ^  native  of  Ve- 
nice, and  bom  about  154S.  She  was  the  daughter  of  Bartolo- 
meo  CapeUo,  a  patrician  of  that  city*  Opposite  to  her  father's 
house,  me  Salviati,  a  great  mercantile  family  of  Florence,  had 
established  a  bank,  and  entrusted  the  care  of  it  to  one  Pietro 
Buonaventuri,  a  Florentine  youth  of  obscure  extraction,  whom 
they  had  engaged  as  a  clerk.  Buonaventuri,  handsome,  ad- 
venturous, and  much  addicted  to  intrigue,  formed  a  connection 
with  Bianca,  who  took  bim  for  one  of  the  principals  in  the 
house.  After  their  intercourse  had  for  some  time  been  carried 
on  in  secresy,  the  effects  of  it  became  such  as  could  not  be 
concealed:  on  which  account  Bianca  resolved  to  elope  with 
her  lover.  She  ftimished  herself  with  a  casket  of  jewels,  and 
leaving  Venice  by  niffht,  at  length  safely  arrived  with  hhn  at 
Florence,  and  was  lodged  in  his  father's  house,  where  she  was 
delivered  of  a.  daughter.  She  had  been  married  to  Buona- 
venturi on  the  road,  at  a  village  near  Bologna.  She  lived  for 
some  time  with  her  husband  in  obscurity,  continually  uadei 
apprehensions  of  being  discovered  by  emissaries  from  VeiHCe^ 
wnere  her  elopement  had  excited  much  indignation  in  all  her 
£Bunily«  At  length,  either  accident  or  contrivance  introduced 
her  to  the  acquaintance  of  Francis,  son  of  Francis,  grand  duke 
of  Tuscany,  on  whom  his  father  had  devolved  all  the  power 
and  dignity  of  the  sovereignty.  The  uncommon  beauty  and 
engaging  manners  of  Bianca  made  such  an  impression  on 
Francis,  who  had  a  great  passion  for  the  &ir  sex,  mat  he  pro- 
tected her,  negociated  in  her  favour  with  her  friends  at  Venice^ 
and  on  failure  of  success,  drew  her  from  her  obscure  situation, 
settled  her  in  a  splendid  palace,  and  spent  the  greatest  part  of 
lus  time  in  her  company.  He  created  Buonaventuri  his  cham- 
berlain, and  gave  him  a  lar^e  sway  in  pubUc  affairs,  which 
greatly  disgusted  the  Florentmes,  wnom  ne  treated  with  the 
tyranny  and  haughtiness  usual  in  foreign  favourites  of  low 
orimn.  Bianca,  in  die  mean  time,  was  introduced  at  court, 
and  became  the  centre  of  general  admiration ;  and  the  capti-> 
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TatedFrands  solemnly  promiaed  to  make  her  his  wife>  in  case 
theyehould  mutually  be  freed  ftom  their  prasent  engagementB; 
Her  freedom  took  place  in  a  few  years;  for  Buonayentu?i, 
having  formed  an  intrigue,  with  a  lady  of  high  rank,  and  be« 
hared  with  the  greatest  insolence  to  her  iamily^  was  assassi* 
natiMl  in  the  streets  one  night  in  1569.  Francis,  who  had  at 
least  connived  at  his  fate^  now  more,  openly  displayed  his.at« 
tachment  to  Bianca,  and  she  was  avowedly  proclaimed .  his 
mistress.  She  exerted  all  her  art  in  gaining  over  to  her  interest 
some  of  the  principal  of  the  Medici  family,  particularly  the 
cardinal  Ferdinand,  Francis's  next  brother.  As  the  want  of  a 
male  heir  by  his  duchess,  Joan  of  Austria,  greatly  mortified 
Francis,  and  even  a  natural  son  was  what  he  paa»onately  de- 
sired, Bianca,  who  had  borne  no  child  since  her  first  daugh- 
ter, and  whose  intemperate  way.  of  life  left  her  little  hopes  of  be- 
coming a  mother,  determined  to  introduce  a  supposititious  child 
to  his  bed.  This  scheme  she  effected  in  1676,  two.  years  after 
the  death  of  the  old  duke  Cosmo ;  and,  after  counterfeiting 
labour,  she  presented  to  her  deluded  lover  the  new. bom  male 
infant  of  a  poor  woman,  which  he  joy fiiUy  .received  a^his  own, 
and  named  it  Antonio.  Bianca  is  charged  with  several  secret 
assassinations  perpetrated  for  the  purpose  of.  removing  all 
those  who  were  privy  to  this  fraudulent  transaction.  Francis, 
however,  had  a  legitimate  son  bom  to  him  the  ensuing  year, 
and  this  event  appeared  to  reconcile  <  the  grand  duchess  to  him, 
whose  imion  Bianca's  influence  had  greatly  disturbed.  Bianca 
for  a  time  retired  from  court,  but  her  intercourse  with  Francis 
was  stiH  carried  on  though  more  secretly.  At  length  the  death 
of  the  grand  duchess  opened  to  her  a  ftdl  prospect  of  that 
crown  to  which  she  had  so  kmg  aspired ;  and,  after  a  short 
delay>  she  was  espoused  to  Francis  by  a  private  marriage. 
Her  ambition,  however,  was  only  to  be  gratified  by  sharing, 
publicly  with  him,  the  ducal  throne,  and  she  persuaaed  him  to 
comply  with  her  wishes.  He  sent  a  solemn  embassy  to  Venice 
to  inform  the  senate  of  his  marriage  vrith  Bianca,  and  to  re- 
quest them  to  confer  upon  her  the  title  of  daughter  of  the  re-^ 
pabHc.  That  crafty  government  gladly  received  the  proposal, 
as  a  means  of  extending  the  authority  of  the  republic  ;•  and  in 
one  of  the  most  magnificent  embassies  ever  sent  from  Venice, 
Bianca  was  solemnly  crowned  daughter  of  the  state,  proclaimed 
grand  duchess  of  Tuscany,  and  installed  in  aU  the  honours 
and  dignity  of  sovereignty.  This  event  took  place  in  1679. 
Her  conduct  in  this  high  station  was  directed  to  the  securing 
herself  by  obtaining  the  good  will  of  the  difierent  members  of 
the  house  of  Medici,  and  reconciling  their  difierences.  But 
though  die  was  apparently  successful  in  this  point,  she  never 
coneuiated  the  affections  of  her  subjects,  who  had  always  hated 
her  as  the  sedu<^er.of  their  prince,  and  regarded  her  as  a^  most 
VOL.  V.  I  Cooalp 
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ppBjBigttte  and  ahandnnBd  wopmbi^  cyble  of  eycfy  ctime^  A 
thottfm<i  idMunl  itories  of  her  eraettr  aii4  pmiwiiiiiy  to  ma* 
^ed  arte  weie  pn>pa««t^»  aeme  of  wtuch  are  stiU  put  of  the 
poptthur traditioaoiffarenee.  In  retani»  sheemployed  a  train 
of  spiea,  who  infiMrtned  her  of  all  that  oaased  in  the  interior  of 
fiuttOies,  and  enabled  her  to  defeat  all  machinations  against 
hectelf  and  the  dnke.  In  ISSSt,  the  legitbnate  son  of  Ftencis, 
by  the  fonner  grand  ducheesi  died,  ai^  soon  after,  the  grand 
duke  declared  Antonio  his  lawfiil  heir.  Yet  we  are  informed 
that  Bianca  had  confessed  to  Francis  that  he  was  only  a  suppo- 
sititious childy  and  this  stran|e  contradiction  throws  a  mystery 
upon  the  story  of  Bianca  as  &r  as  the  real  parentage  of  Anto- 
'mo  is  concerned.  Ferdinand,  however,  as  next  heir,  was  made 
jealous  of  his  brodier's  intention  reladve  to  the  succession ;  and 
his  suspicion  was  aggravated  by  reports  spread  at  different 
times  of  the  pregnancy  of  Bianca.  By  the  beginning  of  1587, 
however,  it  appears  mat  all  expectations  of  ftirther  progeny 
were  at  an  end,  and  that  Bianca  was  in  danger  of  filling  into  a 
bad  state  <tf  healtib.  A  perfect  reconciliation  between  the  two 
brothers,  mediated  by  Bianca,  seemed  to  have  taken  place,  and 
Ferdinand,  in  the  month  of  Qctober,1587,  visited  Florence*  He 
had  been  there  but  a  short  time  when  Francis  fell  ill  at  his  hunt- 
ing villa  of  Poggio  a  Cajano,  whither  he  had  been  accompanied 
by  his  brother;  and  two  days  afterwards  Bianca  was  seized 
with  the  same  complaint,  whidi  is  described  to  have  had  the 
symptoms  of  a  fever.  They  liotfa  died  after  a  week's  illness, 
Bianca  beinff  then  forty*five  years  of  ase.  The  sudden  occur- 
rence of  then*  deaths,  joined  to  the  known  character  of  the 
Medici  family,  caused  a  strong  suspicion  of  |9oison,  and  stcMries 
have  been  related  of  the  manner  of  its  exhibition,  and  an  ac- 
oount  of  their  deaths  has  been  given  conformable  to  this  sup- 
position. But  as  there  appears  to  hajre  been  no  peculiar 
reason  at  that  time  for  the  commission  of  such  a  crime  by  any 
of  theparties,  it  is  more  probable  that  a  malignant  fever,  in  an 
unhealthy  season  of  the  year,  and  aggravated  by  habittial  in- 
tniperance,  caused  this  catastrophe.  Ferdinand,  indeed,  by 
the  mdignity  with  which  he  treated  the  memory  and  remains  of 
)Bianca,  sufficiently  proved  the  insincerity  of  his  reconciliation 
to  her.  Heccmsideredher  as  no  real  member  of  the  dueal  fa- 
mily, would  not  pmnit  her  to  be  interred  in  the  famfly  vault, 
and  had  the  illegitimacy  of  Antonio  solemnly  recognised. 

Biaaca  waspossessed  of  all  the  arts  and  sJlurements,  as  well 
as  of  all  the  external  graces,  of  her  sex;  and  the  power  die  so 
long  retained  over  a  man  early  inured  to  pleasure  and  addicted 
to  changet  bespeaks  uncommon  talents  for  female  sway.  That 
her  earfy  connection  with  Francis  was  of  the  innocent  kind,  as 
mmB  of  her  panegyrists  have  pretended,  no  one  who  knows 
the  world  wm  beUevt.    On  the  other  htod,  there  is  great 
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iMtett  to  nijppofle  tlivt  Ae  fanlared  of  the  FlotentilieB  tii^ 
ocoiiwicd  mticli  exaggtntlaon  in  the  «tery  of  her  TtceB  and 

JULIA  OONZAOA,  duohesi  of  Taietta^  and  eountesB  of 
Foadi,  18  allowed  to  have  been  the  moat  beautiAil  woman  of 
the  age  in  which  she  lived,  and  great  aa  were  die  attractions 
tif  her  person^  they  were,  if  posrible,  aurpaaaed  by  the  qualifiea- 
tkma  of  her  ndnd.  Upon  becoming  a  widow  a  short  time  after 
faer  nwfrilige,  the  first  nobkaaaen  in  Italy  made  proposals  for 
her  hand>  but  notwithstanding  die  duke  hltd  been  old  enough 
to  bacve  been  her  fiither,  Ae  paid  the  highest  respect  to  his 
fnemory,  and  detarmined  nev^  to  marry  a^cin.  The  fkne  of 
her  <diiinns  extended  beyond  her  own  country,  and  at  length 
readied  «he  Ottoman  Porte  j  when  Sblinuin  the  second^  fired 
with  the  desire  of  possessing  such  superior  attractions,  resdved 
to  gratifr  his  brutal  wishes  by  force.  Ariadne  Barbarossa, 
eonunander  of  hia  naTy,  undertook  to  gratify  the  desires  of  )m 
lord,  and  arriting  at  Fondi  in  the  night  with  two  dbousand 
aoldiers,  found  very  little  difficult  in  scaling  the  walls  of  the 
to^m.  The  inhabitants  of  Fondi,  ahtf  tiied  by  the  appearance 
of  the  inyaders,  yet  ignorant  of  the  purpose  for  which  they 
came,  ran  oot  of  thehr  houses,  expressing  their  fears  by  utterine 
the  most  moving  and  piteous  complaints.  The  beautiful 
dacbeaa,  roused  from  her  slumbers  by  the  voice  of  apprehen- 
rion  and  the  screams  of  fear,  escaped  from  her  chamber  win* 
dow,  and  flew  to  the  mountains,  where  her  feelings  w^e  as-^ 
sailed  by  fresh  terrors;  for  a  desperate  banditti  frequented 
the  mountains,  and  it  was  by  a  peculiar  act  of  providence  that 
hervbtoe  was  preserved. 

ALEXANDER  FARNESE,  duke  of  Parma,  son  of  Oe- 
iavie  Famese,  duke  of  Parma,  and  of  Marearet  of  Austriaj^* 
was  bom  in  1546.*  He  was  educated  in  the  court  of  Idng 
Philip  II.,  and  early  embraced  the  profession  of  arms,  and  was 
present  in  his  eighteenth  vear  at  the  battle  of  Lepanto.  From 
tfab  period  he  ii^rested  himself  in  every  tiling  that  concerned 
the  amy,  rejected  all  indulgences  to  which  his  rank  might 
have  laid  claun,  and  was  clad  more  like  a  soldier  than  a  prince. 
He  dHstii^guished  himsdf  in  the  Low  Countries,  during  the  ad- 
ministration of  Don  John  of  Austria,  and  upon  his  dealJh,  in 
1778,  was  appointed  to  succeed  him.  He  now  carried  cm  his 
military  projects  with  great  success  ^  obliged  Maestricht  to 
surrender,  recovered  most  of  the  towna  in  Srabant  and  Flan- 
ders, and  laid  siege  to  Antwerp.  This  last  town  afibrded  him 
ample  opoortunlty  for  the  display  of  all  his  skUl;  at  lenglii  be 
abut  up  me  Scheldt  by  a  vast  bndse  or  mound,  an  enterprise 
which  occupied  him  nearly  a  year,  during  which  he  took  tfms- 
aeis,  Ghent,  and  other  places,  and  then  entered  Antwerp  in  a 
amst  triuasphant  manner  in  1585.    He  granted    fisvourable 
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terms  to  the'towDy  and  .completed  bis  conquest  of  -  the  .Low 
Gojuntries,  which  Jiave  ever  siace^  till  ^  the  lafe  war»  remained 
under  the  Spanish  or  Austrian  sovereignty.  His  father  being 
dead  he  took  the  title  of  duke  of  Parma.  He  now  extended 
his  views  to  the  Dutch  provinces,  openly  aided  by  queen  Eliza- 
beth of  England ;  and  to  carry  his  point  he  took  the  command 
of  the  army  destined  to  the  conquest  of  England.  The  disas*- 
ters  of  the  grand  armada  rendered  the  design  abortive.  After 
this  he  made  an  attempt  upon  Bergen-op-Zoomy  but  was  again 
foiled.  Incessant  toils  and  exposure  to  an  unhealthy  climate 
had  undermined  a  naturally  weak  consitution,  and  some  seiious 
symptoms  of  dropsy  began  to  appear  in  him ;  but  he  was  too 
important  a  character  to  be  allowed  the  repose  which  the  nature 
of  the  case  required.  In  1590  he  was  obliged  to  march  -to 
France  in  succour  of  the  leaguoi  which  Phiup  II.  was  deter- 
mined to  support  in  its  resistance  to  Henry  IV.  The  duke 
performed  all  that  was  hoped  for,  atid  raised  the  siege  of  Paris, 
m  which  he  displayed  great  military  skill.  Henry  was  so  much 
hurt  at  the  conduct  of  the  duke,  that  he  sent  him  a  challenge, 
to  which  he  replied,  "  that  he  was  accustomedto  fight  at  his 
own  pleasure,  and  not  at  that  of  his  adversary,  and  that -he 
should  not  shun  an  engagement  when  he  found  such  a  measure 
expedient.*'  Two  years  afterwards  he  was  again  opposed  to 
Henry,  and  a^ain  victorious.  This  was  at  Rouen,  which  was 
besieged  by  Uie  king  of  France,  but  being  relieved  by  the 
duke,  he  immediately  advanced  to  the  siege  of  Candebeo,  where 
he  was  wounded  in  the  arm.  The  king  now  pressed  closely  upon 
the  duke,  and  reduced  him  to  great  straits  for  want  of  provi- 
$ions.  Henry  anticipated  the  surrender  of  the  whole  army, 
when  the  duke,  by  unexpectedly  crossing  the  Seine  in  his  rear, 
escaped  the  difficulty,  and  led  back  the  troops  safely  into  FUih 
ders.  This  retreat  excited  the  admiration  of  all  military  men, 
and  sealed  the  reputation  of  its  conductor.  The  duke  was  at 
this  period  in  extreme  ill  health,  and  demanded  a  successor, 
but  the  king  his  master  with  much  inhumanity  refused  to  listen 
to  his  request,  and  sent  him  new  orders ;  but  death,  a  stiH 
greater  tvrant  than  Philip,  stopped  his  career  in  December, 
1592.  A  statute  of  bronze  Was  erected  to  his  memory  at 
Rome. 

FRANCIS  DE  MONCEAUX,  a  native  of  Arras,  who  was 
sent  ambassador  to  Henry  IV.,  by  Alexander  Faiiiese. 

GEORGE  BASTA,  a  military  commander,  was  bom  at 
Rocca,  near  Tarentum,  and  served  under  the  duke  of  Parma 
with  great  honour  to  himself  and  satisfaction  to  his  master. 
Afterwards  he  was  engaged  by  the  emperor,  to  whom  he  ren- 
dered signal  services  in  Hungary  and  Transylvsuiia.  He^died 
in  1607.  There  are  two*  treatises  of  his  in  print,  on  military 
dbeipline,  both  in  Italian. ... 
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COSMO  IT.;  son  of  Ferdinand  I.  and  grandsbn  to  Cbsmo'I-i 
succeeded  to  the  dukedom  of  Tuscany  in  1609,  and  rendered 
himself  ilhidtrious  by  the  equity  and  mildness  of  his  government^ 
and  by  his  zeal  in  the  promotion  of  literature  and  the  fine  arts. 
He  was  a  capital  economist,  but  without  a  liability  of  being 
charged  with  selfishness  or  avarice,  and  so  well  did  he  manage 
die  public  money,  that  in  1617,  he  was  able  to  send  an  army  of 
90,000  men  to  the  assistance  of  the  duke  of  Mantua  against 
Savoy,  without  laying  a  single  tax  upon  his  subjects.  He  died 
in  16S1. 

OCTAVIUS  ARGHINTO,  a  Milanese  nobleman,  was 
much  employed  in  the  service  of  Spain,  and  died  in  1656.  He 
was  the  author  of  some  works  on  antiquities,  &c. 


SPAIN. 

CHARLES  I.,  king  of  Spain.  See  Charles  Y.,  emperor 
of  Germany. 

DON  FERDINAND©  ALVAREZ  DE  TOLEDO 
ALVA,  duke  of  Alva,  was  bom  in  1508,  of  an  illustrious 
Spanish  familv^  and  was  made  a  general  by  Charles  V.,  at  the 
early  age  of  thirty.  He  received  his  military  education  under 
his  grandfather,  Frederic  of  Toledo,  and  was  considered  as  an 
officer  of  great  promise.  In  1542,  he  defended  Perpignan 
against  the  army  of  the  Dauphin  of  France;  and  in  four  years 
afterwards  was  appointed  generalissimo  of  the  imperial  army 
in  the  wars  of  Grermany.  In  1647,  when  the  elector  of  Saxony 
was  defeated  and  taken  prisoner,  he  was  chosen  to  preside  at 
the  court-martial  that  sentenced  him  to  death.  At  the  siege 
of  Metz,  in  155S,  the  duke  of  Alva  was  entrusted  with  the 
chief  command  under  the  emperor;  but  his  efforts  were  ren- 
dered ineffectual  by  the  noble  duke  of  Guise.  In  1555  the 
French  forces  were  making  great  progress  in  the  north  of  Italy, 
and  the  emperor  saw  no  other  way  of  checking  it  than  by 
sending  a  general  of  ^reat  reputation  and  tried  talents  to  com* 
mand  his  troops  in  mat  quai:ter.  For  this  purpose  he  was 
invested  with  ample  powers  and  eminent  dignity.  He  was  ap- 
pointed the  emperor's  vicar-general  in  Italy,  and  governor  of 
all  his  Spanish  and  imperial  territories.  The  success  of  his 
undertaking  was  by  no  means  proportioned  to  the  extent  of 
his  authority.  The  results  of  his  operations  neither  corres« 
ponded  with  the  hopes  which  his  talents  had  excited,  nor  with 
the  vain  boasting  he  had  uttered  in  the  anticipation  of  good 
fortune.  Instead  of  driving  the  French  from  Piedmont  alto- 
gether; he  was  obliged  to  conclude  the  campaign  with  the  sur- 
render of  a  part  of  it,  of  which  they  had  not  hitherto  gained 
possession.      In  the  following  year,  by  the  resigqation  of 
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CSiarles  in  faTOur  of  hk  son,  the  duke  of  Alva  urns  teiftiflened 
to  a  new  maaterj  wbo  employed  hk  military  tdbnfei,  hia  wuee- 
lenting  temper,  and  his  intriguing  cunning  in  accompli^hii^ 
mpre  atrocious  schemes  of  cruelty  and  oppre^ion  than  stain: 
the  page  of  modern  history.  At  the  time  that  Philip  s«i^« 
ceeded  to  the  throne,  Alva  was  coaductiiig  a  war  against  ibe 
pope  in  his  own  territories,  and  had  already  reduced  the  Caw- 
pagna  de  Romana.  His  mind,  though  never  open  to  pity  or  re- 
morse, was  not  exemjpt  from  the  scruples  of  superstitioq ;  and 
even  in  the  career  or  rictory  over  his  holiness,  these  scruples 
operated  to  moderate  the  joy  of  success.  His  master  was  no 
less  inclined  to  accommodation,  and  from  the  same  cause.  A 
truce  was  therefore  concluded  which  ended  in  a  peace ;  and 
the  haughty  conqueror  who  had  beaten  the  forces  of  the  pon- 
tiff whenever  they  were  opposed  to  him,  and  threatened  his 
expulsion  from  his  capital,  submitted  to  confess  his  repentance 
for  his  victories,  and  asked  forgiveness  when  he  might  have 
extorted  a  humiliating  obedience.  After  the  general  peace 
was  established  in  Europe  in  1559,  the  king  of  Spain  found 
^isure  to  attempt  a  more  complete  reduction  of  his  revested 
provinces  of  the  Netherlands,  and  determined  to  employ  A|va 
as  the  instrument  of  his  vengeance  and  the  enforcer  of,  his 
tyranny.  Never  did  a  despot  find  a  more  wilfing  or  a  more 
pffective  tool.  A  bigoted  adherent  of  a  religion^,  whose  max- 
uns  at  that  time  were  those  of  intolerance ;  a  stem  supportejc 
of  arbitrary  power,  even  when  it  was  swayed  by  a  tyrant,  an4 
aimed  at  invading  the  consciences  of  men ;  capable  of  employ- 
ing artifice  when  force  had  failed,  and  of  recurring  to  force 
upon  the  failure  of  artifice ;  cruel,  vindictive*  and  remorseless, 
be  committed  the  most  atrocious  acts  of  oppression,  trampled 
under  foot  every  feeling  of  justice  and  hiunanity,  and  wrote 
his  name  in  characters  of  blood,  fcur  the  execration  of  {utnre 

Sinerations.  This  monster  of  crime  and  cruelty^  yna  not  only 
e  engjne  in  the  hands  of  a  blood-thirsty  tyrant,  but  was  bis 
cpuns^or  and  adviser  in  the  measu^s  he  executed.  In  op- 
position to  the  remonstrances  of  the  regent,  he  recommended 
the  adoption  of  plans  of  hostile  violence,  and  in  pursuance  of 
them,  entered  the  Netherlands  with  a  comnde^ple  army,  to 
jcompel  future  submission,  and  to  punish  past  revolt.  He  en- 
tered Brussels  in  August,  1«%7,  and  his  arrival  spread  conster- 
nation and  dismay  over  all  the  provinces.  The  prince  of 
Orange,  with  many  thousand  of  less  celebrated  or  exalted 
characters,  left  the  country,  and  happy  would  it  have  been  for 
many  more  had  they  followed  their  example.  Count  Egmont 
and  count  Horn,  two  of  the  most  distinguished  patriots,  were 
immediately  imprisoned,  tried,  and  executed.  In  a  short  time 
the  duchess  of  Parma,  the  regent,  obtained  leave' to  quit  her 
government,  and  Alva  was  thus  left  at  lib^r^  to  act  without 
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mywuflitlity  or  wntr^  nA  la-Adftl  flvfiy  d^Moof  |i«ra«^ 
oiilMg'ripleMeoriWBMmdbii^m  Tbekingfioton}yal« 

lotted  to  lura  the  wmmtaiA  of  the  «nfQr,  biit  llie  pvesideDoy  of 
tfao  council  of  8to€ej  of  justieoi  and  of  finanoos*  Thus  hia 
powei  tras  absolute  wkhio  the  Umita  of  the  Spemh  Nether- 
kad%  and  he  aoon  made  it  he  felt  in  all  oormre  of  his  juris* 
diotiovu  The  reformeta  had  |mbliely  a  month  for  leaving  the 
eotmtry ;  but  the  blood  hounds  of  the  Inquisition  weie  secretly 
set  iqMm  their  tracks,  and  ordered  to  seize  thek  preyi  and  to 
execute  their  office  without  p^  or  remorse  by  the  encouraging 
v(Moe  of  congenial  cruelty.  To  asust  the  court  of  the  Inqui** 
«tion>  he  appointed  a  eouncil  of  twelve  persons,  and  placed 
himsetf  as  president  at  their  head.  This  body  he  called  the 
Council  of  Tumults  ;  but  those  who  knew  its  actions  and  ch»« 
laeter,.  bestowed  upon  it  the  more  apjHfopriate  appellation  of 
CoQiidl  of  Blood.  From  his  troops  and  bis  coupcils  the 
I^ec^le  feU  into  constenuttioin,  and  £0,000  of  them  were  in  a  short 
time  dispersed  over  France,  Enj^and,  and  Germany.  In  a 
£bw  mouths  nearly  S,000  persons  had  suffered  by  the  nands  of 
the  executicfier*  The  details  of  those  proceedings  by  which  the 
unfortunate  victims  of  persecution  were  detected  and  secmred* 
the  atrocious  isguslaee  which  met  them  when  dragged  before  the 
tribunal  of  vengeance^  the  tortures  and  agonies  which  ingenious 
ereelty  invented  lot  the  means  of  their  execution,  excite  in  our 
muids  a  shudderiiii;  horror,  and  give  us  a  most  terrible  idea  of 
the  iofemal  administratorB  of  the  "  Holy  Office.'*  Inquisitors 
with  soldiers  to  strengthen  their  himds,  prowled  like  wolves 
mnoBg  the  dwellings  oS  the  jMrotestants>  dragging  them  from 
thehr  beds  and  fiimilies  to  prisons  and  dungeons,  and  from 
thence  to  the  stake  or  scaffold.  To  have  once  frequented  a 
lootestairt  me^ng,  was  a  sufficient  proof  of  ffuilt,  which  could 
not  be  atoned  for  m  subsequent  abjuration  of  error,  or  an  open 
aesumneo  of  eatbottc  beKef.  The  punishment  for  this  offence 
waB^  heweveti  only  Iw^png  at  drownma,  being  '*  tender 
merey,"  eevqpiifed  with  those  suffisrings  which  the  consdentioua 
r^offinens  wwB  doomed  to  endure,  upon  the  firm  and  unsfaakea 
avowal  of  their  £i|itb«  Hiey  were  put  to  the  rack  to  make 
them  discover  their  associates,  and  then  dragged  to  the  place 
of  ^beeutsoB  hf  horses,  and  committed  to  the  flmnes.  Their 
patiepos  under  the  most  excrudatinff  tortures,  mij^ht  show 
their  mceii^  (  but  they  were  not  anowed  to  bear  testimony 
te  the  t^th  widb  their  language.  Their  toqgues  were  scorched 
with  a  red  hot  mm,  and  then  screwed  into  a  machine,  which 
aoswered  the  double  purpose  of  inflicting  additional  torments, 
and  of  entfansly  nreyenting  the  use  of  speech.  The  sufferings 
of  these  miserable  victims  of  persecuting  violence  were  so  greatf 
and  dieir  ranishments,  ev^i  in  the  eyes  of  catholic  zeal  so 
imdeeenred,  that  the  members  of  the  bloody  council  itself 
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bi^gan  to  be  shocked  at  their  own  work,  and  Beveral  of  Aem^ 
sought  their  disnoission  from  office.  Out  of  the  tweb^e/.theref 
sddom  assembled  more  than  three  or  four  at  a  time,  of  more 
hardened  hearts,  or  more  flaming  zeal.^  The  citizens  of- An- 
twerp ventured  to  petition  ^  Alva  to  abate  the  rigour  of  perse^ 
eudon;  but  this  petition  was  received  with  scorn  by  the  ■ 
haughty  bigot.  Some  of  the  catholic  nobiUty  presented  remoB^ 
strances  to  the  king  against  the  cruelty  of  their  governor;  but 
he  was  equally  cruel  and  bigoted.  Even  the  exhortations  of 
the  head  of  the  church  to  moderation  were  disregarded,  and 
the  Inquisition  continued  the  work  of  blood  with  persevering 
e^certions  and  insatiable  fury.  Such  savage  barbarities,  sueh 
an  organized  system  of  oppression,  were  too  revolting  for  hu- 
man endurance ;  and  the  people  were  driven  to  seek  relief  and 
liberty  in  open  rebellion  to  the  authority  which  they  would 
otherwise  have  respected.  They  found  a  leader  happily  in 
the  prince  of  Orange,  who  was  both  able  and  willing  to  direct 
them  in  the  accomplishment  of  great  exploits.  He  had  been 
summoned  to  appear  before  AJva  when  he  entered  the  Nether- 
lands ;  but  by  his  prudent  suspicion  of  the  designs  of  that 
perfidious  chief,  saved  himself  from  the  fate  of  some  of  hia. 
tnore  unsuspecting  and  less  sagacious  companions.  He  now 
prepared  to  oppose  him  in  the  field,  and  published  a  manifesto, 
in  which  he  declared  the  change  that  had  taken  place  in  his 
religious  sentiments,  and  called  upon  the  protestants  to  join 
him  in  the  overthrow  of  superstition  and  t3rranny.  He  was, 
however,  unsuccessful  in  his  first  attempts,  and  was  obliged  to 
disband  his  army  ;  thus  leaving  the  field  of  persecution  open 
to  an  infuriated  monster,  whose  appetite  for  blood  was  whetted 
by  revenge,  and  who  now,  in  its  gratification,  had  no  check 
from  fear  or  remorse.  Emigration  was  the  only  resource  of 
the  wretched  objects  of  tyranny,  desertion  of  their  country  the 
only  relief  from  its  oppressions.  •  Many  of  these  persecutdkl 
men  came  to  England,  where  they  enjoyed  the  fireedom  of  re- 
ligious worship,  and  the  benefits  of  political  protection,  while 
they  enriched  their  new  country  with  the  introduction  of  many 
species  of  manufacture  formerly  unknown  to  its  inhabitants. 
The  success  of  Alva  over  the  prince  of  Orange,  and  the  con- 
gratulation of  the  pope  for  his  eflforts  to  suppress  heresy,  in- 
iipired'him  with  greater  arrogance,  and  even  ted  him  to  those 
absurdities  of  wanton  despotism,  which  produced  thesubse* 
queiit  difficulties  of  his  administration,  and  eventually  esta- 
blished the  republic  of  Hollands  Heedless  of  the  right6<»f  the 
people  who  had  hitherto  been  taxed  by  their  own  princes,' 
he  determined  to  levy  contributions  by  his  own  authority,  and 
increase  the  impositions  to  such  an  extent,  as  not  only  to  pro- 
Vide  for  his  present  exigencies,  but  lay  up  a-fimd  for  future 
wants.     His  religious  persecution  affected  only  a  part  of  the 
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•taites/-  This  arbitrary  pirbciee^ng  thveatened  tEeVfaole,  and 
uviited  than  all  in  opposition  to  his  authority.  The  states 
assembled  and  remonstrated.  The  prince  of  Orange  seeing 
the  general  discontent^  prepared  for  invasbn ;  and  those  who 
had  been  driven  into  exile  by  persecution^  fitted  out  armed 
ships,  and  visited  the  coasts  of  their  country  as  enemies  aiid 
pirates.  They  made  prizes  of  all  the  Spanish  ships  they  met 
with  on  the  English  or  Flemish  coasts.  .The  revolt  in  north 
Holland  became  general.  A  meeting  of  the  states,  held  at 
Dort,  determined  'to  acknowledge  the  prince  of  Orange  as 
the  governor  and  commander  of  their  forces  by  sea  and  land. 
In  the  mean  time,  Frederic  of  Toledo,  the  son  of  Alva,  and 
equally  cruel  with  the  father,  made,  rapid  progress  in  reducing 
the  towns  of  the  revolted  provinces.  The  resistance  he  met 
with,  roused  him  to  the  commission  of  greater  atrocities  than 
can  be  found  in  modem  history,  and  these  again  plunged  him 
more  deeply  into  difficulties  and  embarrassments.  The  Spa^ 
nish  troops  mutinied  from  the  feeling  of  hardships  they  biad 
endured,  and  the  fleet  of  the  ^vemor  was  defeated  by  the 
rebel  Zealanders.  Upon  this  Alva  solicited  leave  to  retire ; 
and  Philip  having  little  hope  of  reducing  the  rebels  under 
such  an  unpopular  chief,  granted  his  request.  He  left  ihe 
,  Netherlands  accordingly  in  1573,  with  the  execrations  of  a 
whole  people,  and  with  the  uncontradicted  boast,  that  besides 
the  lives  which  he  had  sacrificed  in  his  sieges,  sacks^  and 
battles,  he  had  immolated  18,000  heretics  at  the  stake  or  on 
the  scaffold.  It  would  be  revolting  to  our  feelings  to.  draw  a 
representation  of  the  state  of  the  Netherlands  under  the  do* 
minion  of  this  unrelenting  and  perfidious  tyrant,  or  to  describe 
fiirther  his  character.  After  his  return  to  Spain  he  enjoyed 
the  favour  and  confidence  of  his  master  for  some  time,  tm  the 
irregularities  of  his  son,  and  his  attempt  to  protect  hjm  against 
the  consequences  of  them,  involved  'him  in  disgrace  with  the 
court.  Upon  this  he  retired  to  his  estates,  where  hie  lived  tiU 
Philip  agam  commanded  the  assistance  of  his  sword  to  reduce 
the  lonfldom  of  Portugal.  At  the  advanced  age  of  seventy  he 
au^mpushed  this  service,  and  did  not  long  survive  it*  He 
died  in  1582,  and  probably  left  as  dark  a  trace  on  the  page  of 
history  as  any  tyrant  who  has  ever  disgraced  human  nature, 
having,  except  ma  master,  no  competitor  for  infamy  in  modem 
times.    ' 

BERNARD  ALDANA,  a  Spaniard  who  was  entrusted 
with  the  government  of  Lippa,  on  the  frontiers  of  Turkey, 
which  in  a  frantic  fit  he  set  on  fire  in  1552,  He  was  pardoned 
by  the  interference  of  Bohemia,  and  afWrwards  behaved  widi 
great  valour  at  TripoH. 

.   NICHOLAS  BASTA,  by  nation  an  Epirote,  was  a  good 
officer  of  horse  in  the  Spanish  service  in  the  Netherlandsj; 
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^MMoelte  didbe  of  Mm  brou^  him  m  di^  yew  1|67«  Ha 
(Bgnalifled  hiniidf  in  die  defi^t  of  La  Noue^  before  EngdbBMffr 
4tarinli80L  The  duke  of  PtnmgaTelinift  very  boDOiirable 
imUnaaf^  fiMrrear  after,  fay  aondu^  bhu  to  the  asaiataiice  of 
Ibe  electDff  of  Cologne.  His  fiE^ber»  whose  name  was  Deme* 
Irius,  hftftheme  anna  forty  years  in  the  sertioe  of  the  house  of 
JknstnA* 

ALFONSUS  DE  LA  GUEVA,  ambsMador  from  Philip 
IU.»  to  die  repuUic  of  Venice^  plotted  the  seizure  of  the  city. 
On  the  diacorery  of  the  conspiracy,  and  the  death  of  the  ac* 
Gomplkassy  the  author  of  the  horrible  scheme,  out  of  respect  to 
die  Spaflish  kii^,  was  secretly  dismissed  by  the  senate,  to 
avoid  die  fury  of  the  populace.  Cueva  fled  to  Flanders ;  but 
in  Qonaequaice  of  his  severe  government,  he  retired  to  Rome, 
where  he  died  in  1665.  He  was  a  man  of  astonishing  powers 
of  mind,  great  polideal  sagacity,  an  accurate  judge  of  the  mair- 
ners  and  prejuokses  of  manhiad,  composed  in  dke  most  vicdent 
ajptations,  and  such  a  master  of  the  knowledge  of  the  human 
paasiona,  diat  his  oonieetures  seem  ahnost  propheticaL 

LOUIS  DAYILA,  a  Spanish  general  bom  at  Placentia, 
and  commanded  in  the  order  of  Alcantara,  and  was  general  of 
eaviaby  under  Charies  V .,  at  die  siege  of  Menta  in  1553*  The 
duke  of  Guise  having  die  command  of  ^hat  place,  Davila  sent 
to  ask  for  a  ^ve  who  had  run  off  with  a  valuable  horse,  which 
was  onlv  a  scheme  for  gaining  an  observatiDn  of  the  town* 
The  duke  of  Ghuse  was  aware  of  die  trick,  however,  he  ran- 
somed the  hone  with  his  own  money  and  sent  it  to  Davila ; 
and  as  the  slave  had  pursued  his  course,  he  sent  him  word  that 
he  was  already  a  considerable  way  in  France,  and  that  a  slave 
became  free  on  setting  his  foot  on  that  ffround*  Davila  wsote 
Ifistorical  Memoirs  of  the  War  carried  on  by  Charies  V .  in 
Germany ;  also  Menxdra  of  the  War  in  Amcau  The  ficsi 
work  appeared  in  1646* 

MANGO  CAPAC,  legisktor  and  hst  inca  of  the  Pent- 
vians,  was  the  twelfth  in  ascent  from  die  inca  who  reitfued  at 
the  tmie  of  die  Spanish  invasion  of  Peru  in  15S2;  which  inters 
vbI  was  computed  by  the  natives  at  about  four  hundred  years. 
Their  tradition  was,  that  this  personage,  widi  his  wife  and 
sister,  Muna  OooUo,  odierwise  celled  Caya  Mama,  hodi  of  a 
majestic  fenn,  and  clothed  in  decent  garments,  appeared  in  aii 
idajid  of  the  lake  Tidcaca,  and  declmd  themselves  to  be  the 
ehfldren  of  the  sim,  sent  down  by  their  parent  to  dviliase  and 
instruct  the  savage  people  who  then  inhabited  that  oonntry. 
Manco  aoeordiagly  instructed  the  men  m  agriculture  and 
edier  useful  arts,  whilst  his  wife  taught  the  women  to  ujpia  and 
weave.  When  the  rude  natives  were  thus  rendered  capable 
of  providing  diemselves  widt  necessaries  and  fixed  to  a  spot, 
Manco  began  to  fonn  them  into  a  regular  society,  and  to  give 
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4wm  law»  mfd  iwlkSy.  If  wh«|  is  rapenwtnial  be  ngadtd; 
fren  tbif  tmitiAm,  it  nffl  appear  thaik  some  stBUiger  from  a 
^ffYiUaed  bpd  arrimd  in  PeniA  and  makkig  tne  of  Aat  aaaiH 
oaljon  of  idigion  whidbi  so  meny  leguktaora  bare  emplojyed^ 
ateined  an  aacendane^  over  the  minds  of  the  barbnous  na^ 
6fe$9  vl^ch  <«aUed  bun  to  fonn  a  regnkr  govcKnment,  and 
pboe  bimself  at  its  bead.  He  was  cegardedy  Bke  one  o£  the 
4(«m-gods  of  Chreeoe^  as  a  being  of  a  saperior  natare,  and  bia 
descent  from  the  sun  was  a  fimdamental  article  in  tbe  oreed 
of  the  PenmsAS.  This  notion  of  a  aaesed  raoe>  was  kept  up 
hy  the  inyiolable  pvactioe  of  reaftriotbig  all  Htasriaffes  in  Am 
mmlies  of  the  inea4  to  those  of  the  same  blood*  The  sons  of 
Maoco  mafriedtbdr  aisteiBy  as  be  himself  bad  done,  and  no 
royal  lineage  was  ever  preserved  more  puxe  and  unmixed* 
Abeoliite  power  in  the  asonarch  was  the  aeoessary  consequence 
of  ilus  saoeti^  of  cbauacter,  and  the  govenonent  took  the  fbrat 
of  a  tli^oeiaey*  Its  civil  insliitutioas  were  directed  to  the 
areaervation  of  order  and  regularity,  its  religious  rites  weie 
for  the  most  part  ianooent  and  humane,  and  gentleness  and 
sutmuasion  diatiitfiiished  tibe  Peruvians  among  the  nations  of 
that  ceaatinenfei  IdaaMo  Capac,  after  a  long  and  prosperous 
reign,  ia  said,  when  sennble  of  the  approach  of  death,  to  bava 
ais^nbled  bb  nwaeroiis  family  and  principal  subjects  in  the 
eity  of  Cuaeci,  which  he  founded^  and  after  a  long  e:diortation 
to  pfeaerve  the  diviieM^  lows  of  wUcb  be  had  been  the  promdk 
gator,  and  to  five  inpeace  and  un»by,  to  have  expired  m  Aeir 
tight.  Ifia  memoiy  was  held  ia  the  utmost  veneration  by  bia 
^wn  people;  and  aa  frr  as  we  can  rdy  upon  the  traditicm  an- 
liesied  to  his  name^  he  seems  justly  entitled  to  rank  among  the 
bene&ctors  of  mankind* 

PHIUF  n.,  king  of  Spain,  son  ef  Charks  V.  and  IsabeOa 
of  Portugal,  was  b<Hm  at  Valladolid  on  the  01st  of  May,  1637, 
and  became  king  of  Naples  and  Sicdly,  by  his  fiither*s  abdioar- 
tioiiinl544*  He  ascended  the  tbrone  of  Spain  on  the  17tii  of 
Jan.  15d6w  Charles  had  made  a  truce  with  the  French,  but  his 
son  broke  it ;  and  having  formed  an  alBance  with  England, 
poured  into  {^oardy  an  army  of  40,000  men.  The  French  were 
^t  to  pieces  at  the  battle  of  St.  Quintin,  on  the  lOtb  of  Aug* 
)557.  That  town  was  taken  by  assault,  and  the  day  on  which  tiie 
hreach  was  mounted,  Philip  appeared  armed  cap-a-pie  toani* 
mate  his  soldiera.  It  was  tbe  first  and  last  time  that  he  ever 
wore  this  militaiy  dress.  His  terror  was  so  great  during  tbe 
IKStion,  that  be  made  two  vows ;  one,  that  be  should  never  again 
be  present  in  a  battle ;  and  tbe  other,  to  build  a  magmficent 
inonastery  to  St.  Lawrence,  to  whom  be  attributed  tbe  suooess 
of  bis  arms,  which  he  executed  at  Escurial,  aboutseven  leagues 
from  Madrid.  The  takmg  of  Chatelat,  Ham,  and  Nojrou, 
were  the  only  advantages  derived  from  a  battle  which  mighl 
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bfeiT^  pifwed'  the  rain  of  France.  The  duke  of  Gtds6  repaired 
die  disgrace  of  his  country  by  the  takfaig  of  Calais  and  Thiotr^ 
iiWe.  While  he  was  animating  the  French,  Philip  gained  a' 
battk  against  marshal  de  Themies  near  GraveUnes.  His  army 
was  commanded  by  count  Egmont,  whom  he  afterwards 
Caused  to  be  beheaded.  He  made  no  better  use  of  the  victory 
of  Gravelines  Uian  he  had  done  of  that  of  St.  Qumtin;  but  he 
reaped  advantage  froni  the  peace  of  Chateau  Cambresis,  the 
masterpiece  of  his  politics.  By  that  treaty,  concluded  the' 
ISth  of  April,  1559,  he  gained  possession  of  Thionville,  Marian- 
bourgfa,  Montmeda,  Hesdin,  and  the  county  of  Charobois. 
This  war  so  terrible,  and  attended  with  so  much  cruelty,  was 
terminated,  like  many  others,  by  a  marriage.  The  monster 
took  for  his  third  wife  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Henry  II.,  who 
had  been  promised  to  his  own  son  prince  Charles;  and  the 
young  prince  and  princess  were  deeply  in  love  with  each  other. 
After  these  glorious  achievements,  Philip  returned  in  triumph 
to  Spain  without  having  drawn  a  sword.  His  first  care,  upon 
his  arrival  at  Valladohd,  was  to  demand  of  the  grand  inqui- 
sitor an  auto-da-f6.  This  was  immediately  granted  to  him  ; 
and  forty  wretches  were  strangled  and  burnt,  and  one  of  them 
was  burnt  alive.  Don  Carlos  de  Seza,  one  of  these  unfortii* 
nate  idctims  ventured  to  draw  near  the  king,  and  said  to  him, 
*'  How,  sir,  can  you  suffer  so  many  wretches  to  be  committed 
to  the  fiames  ?  Can  you  be  witness  of  such  barbarity  without 
weeping  !"  To  this  Philip  coolly  repUed,  "  If  my  own  son  were 
suspected  of  heresy,  I  would  myself  give  him  up  to  the  severity 
of  the  Inquisition.  If  an  executioner  were  wanting,  I  would 
supply  his  place  myself."  On  other  occasions  he  conducted 
himself  agreeably  to  this  intolerant  spirit.  His  horrid  cruelty 
and  abuse  of  his  power,  had  the  effect  to  weaken  that  power. 
The  Flemish,  no  longer  able  to  bear  so  hard  a  yoke,  revolted. 
The  revolution  began  with  the  large  provinces  of  the  conti- 
nent; but  the  maritime  provinces  only  obtained  their  liberty. 
In  1579,  they  formed  themselves  into  a  republic,  under  the 
title  of  tlie  United  Provinces.  Philip  sent  the  duke  of  Alva 
to  reduce  them ;  but  the  cruelty  of  that  general  only  served  to 
exasperate  the  insurgents.  Never  did  either  party  fight  with 
more  courage  or  more  fury.  ,  Haerlem  having  surrendered  at 
discretion,  the  conquerors  caused  all  the  magistrates,  aU  the 
pastors,  and  above  1500  citizens  to  be  hanged.  The  duke  of 
Alva,  being  at  length  recalled,  the  grand  commander  of  the 
resquesnes  was  sent  in  his  place,  and  after  his  death,  Don 
John  of  Austria;  but  neither  of  those  generals  could  restore 
tranquiUity  in  the  Low  Countries.  To  this  son  of  Charles  V., 
succeeded  a  grandson  no  less  illustrious,  namely,  Alexander 
Famese  duke  of  Parma,  the  greatest  man  of  his  time ;  but  he 
could  neither  prevent  tlie  independence  of  the  United  Pro- 
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Yinces,  nor  die  progress  of  that  republic.    Philip,  always  at 
his  ease  in  Spain,  instead  of  coming  to  reduce  the  rebels  in 
Flanders,  proscribed  the  prince  of  Orange,  and  set  25,000 
crowns  upon  his  head.     W  illiam,  superior  to  Philip,  disdained 
to  make  use  of  that  kind  of  vengeance,  and  trusted  to  his  swor4 
for  his  preservation.    In  the  mean  time  the  king  of  Spain  suc- 
ceeded to  the  crown  of  Portugal,  to  which  he  had  a  right  by 
his  mother  Isabella.    This  kingdom  was  subjected  to  him  by 
the  duke  of  Alva,  in  three  weeks,  in  15S0.     Antony,  prior  ojf 
Crato,  being  proclaimed  king  by  the  populace  of  Lisbon,  had 
the  resolution  to  come  to  an  engagement ;  but  he  was  van- 
quished, pursued,  and  obhged  to  fly  for  his  Ufe.    A  cowardly 
assassin,  Balthazar  Gerard,  by  a  pistol  shot  killed  the  prince 
of  Orange,  and  thereby  delivered  Philip  from  his  most  impla- 
cable and  dangerous  enemy.    Philip  was  charged  with  this 
crime  without  reason,  though  when  the  news  was  communicated 
to  him,  he  was  imprudent  enough  to  exclaim,  "  If  this  blow  had 
been  given  two  years  a^o,  the  catholic  religion  and  I  would 
have  gained  a  great  deal  by  it.'*     This  murder  did  not  restore 
to  Philip  the  seven  united  provinces.    That  repubUc,  already 
powerful  by  sea,  assisted  England  against  him.     Philip  having 
resolved  to  distress  Elizabeth,  fitted  out  in  1588  a  fleet  of  150 
ships,  which  were  partlv  captured,  partly  burnt,  and  partly 
shipwrecked ;  and  of  which  very  few  returned.    This  enter- 
prise cost  Spain  forty  millions  of  ducats,  twenty  thousand  men, 
.and  one  hundred  ships.     While  Philip  attacked  England,  he 
was  encouraging  in  France  the  holy  league;   the  object  of 
which  was  to  overturn  the  throne  and  divide  the  state.    The 
leaguers  conferred  upon  him  the  title  of  protector  of  their  as« 
sociation ;  which  he  eagerly  accepted,  from  a  persuasion  that 
their  exertions  would  soon  conduct  him,  or  one  of  his  famQy, 
to  the  throne  of  France,     But  Henry  IV.  embraced  the  catho- 
lic religion,  and  made  his  rival  lose  France  in  a  quarter  of  an 
hour.     PhiUp,  at  lencth  exhausted  by  the  debaucheries  of  his 
youth  and  the  toils  of  his  government,  drew  near  his  last  hour. 
A  slow  fever,  the  most  painful  gout,  and  a  complication  of 
other  disorders,  could  not  disengage  him  from  business,  nor 
draw  from  him  the  least  complaint.    At  last,  exhausted  by  a 
compUcation  of  distempers,  and  being  eaten  up  of  lice,  he  ex- 
pired the  13th  September,  1591,  aged  72,  after  a  reign  of  forty- 
three  years  and  eight  months.     No  character  was  drawn  by 
different  liistorians  in  more  opposite  colours  than  that  of  Philip. 
.  From  the  facts  recorded  in  history,  we  cannot  doubt  that  he 
possessed,  in  an  eminent  degree,  penetration,  vigilance,  and  a 
capacity  for  government.    He  entered  into  every  branch  of 
.  administration ;  watched  over  the  conduct  of  his  ministers  with 
unwearied  attention ;  and  in  his  choice  both  of  them  and  of  his 
.gen^rals^  discovered  considerable   sagacity.    He  never  ap- 
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pielu^l6l^eidiere1fttedordepfe88ed;  Hb  temp6i^  wte  tfie^ 
Most  Impeirioiui^  «nd  his  locks  and  demeanor  weffe  hanightjr 
imd  severe;  yet  among  his  Spanish  sulriecl^  he  Was  of  easy 
access ;  listened  patiently  to  their  compiauits ;  and  when  his 
Wgotry  did  not  interfere,  was  wilHng  to  redress  their  grie?^ 
lUices.  It  is  impossible  to  suppose  that  he  was  indncere  in  his 
zeal  fer  his  religion.  But  as  his  religion  was  of  the  most  cor- 
rupt kindy  it  served  only  to  increase  the  natural  depravity  of 
h&s  disposition,  and  prompt  him  to  commit  the  most  odious 
and  shocking  crimes.  Of  the  triumph  of  honour  and  humaidty 
over  the  dictates  of  superstition,  there  occurs  not  a  smgle  iiH 
stance  ii!i  the  whole  reign  of  Philip ;  who  violated  the  most 
sacred  obligations  as  often  as  religion  afforded  him  a  pretence, 
Bnd  exercised  for  many  years  the  most  unrelenting  cruelty, 
without  reluctance  or  remorse.  His  ambition  was  exorbitant ; 
his  resentment,  was  implacable ;  his  arbitrary  temper,  which 
would  submit  to  no  controul,  concurred  with  his  bigoted  zeal 
for  the  catholic  religion,  and  carried  the  sanguinary  spirit 
which  that  religion  was  calculated  to  inspire,  to  a  gre&tet^ 
height  in  Philip  than  it  ever  attained  in  an^  other  prince  of  that 
or  of  any  other  age.  Though  of  a  smidl  size,  he  had  an  agree- 
able  person.  His  countenance  was  mve,  his  air  tranquil  and 
cme  could  not  discover  from  his  looks  either  joy  m  prosperity 
or  chagrin  in  adversity.  The  war  against  Holland,  France, 
and  England,  cost  Philip  564  millions  of  ducats ;  but  Ameritk 
fiimish^  him  with  more  than  the  half  of  that  sum.  His  re- 
verses, after  the  junction  of  Portugal,  are  said  to  have  amounted 
to  twenty-five  millions  of  ducats,  of  which  he  only  laid  out 
100,000  for  the  support  of  his  own  household.  Philip  viraa 
very  iealous  of  outward  respect;  he  was  unwilling  that  they 
should  speak  to  him  but  upon  their  knees.  Few  princes  h&re 
been  more  dreaded,  more  abhorred,  or  have  caused  more  blood 
to  flow,  than  Philip  II.  of  Spain.  He  had  successiv^,  if  not 
all  at  once,  war  to  maintain  against  Turkey,  France,  Eiu;land, 
Holland,  and  almost  all  the  ]n*otestants  of  the  empire,  without 
a  single  ally.  Notwithstanding  so  many  millions  emplbyed 
against  the  enemies  of  Spain,  Philip  found  in  his  economy  and 
his  resources  wherewith  to  build  thir^  citadels,  sixty-four 
fortified  places,  without  including  the  Escurial.  His  debts 
amounted  to  140  milKons  of  ducats,  of  which,  aft:er  having  paid 
seven  millions  of  interest,  the  greatest  part  was  due  to  the 
Genoese.  He  had  sold  or  alienated  capital  stock  of  100 
millions  of  ducats  in  Italy.  He  affected  to  be  more  than  com- 
monly devout ;  he  eat  often  at  the  refectory  with  the  monks; 
he  never  entered  their  churches  without  kissing  all  the  relics ; 
he  caused  his  bread  to  be  kneaded  with  the  water  of  a  foun- 
tain, which  was  thought  to  possess  a  miraculous  virtue,  and  he 
boasted  of  never  having  danced.    Oiie  great  event  of  his  tio« 
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mesde  Hfeyfai  the  deilli  of  DoD  Carlos.  The  maatier  of  this 
prince*8  death  is  not  certainly  known.  His  body,  which  lies  in 
the  monument  of  the  Escuriali  is  there  separated  from  his  head. 
The  particulars  of  his  time  are  as  little  known*  All  that  we 
know  of  the  matter  is,  that  in  1568,  his  father  having  disco* 
vered,  or  preten^ine  to  have  discovered,  that  he  had  some  cor« 
respondence  with  me  Hollanders,  his  eneunes,  arrested  him 
himself  in  his  own  room.  He  wrote  at  the  same  time  to  pope 
Plus  y.  an  account  of  his  son's  imprisonment;  and  in  his  letter 
to  this  pontiff,  the  SOth  of  January,  1566,  he  says,  **  that  from 
his  earliest  years,  the  strength  of  a  wicked  nature  has  stifled  in 
Don  Carlos  every  paternal  instruction."  Philip  II.  caused  to 
he  printed  at  Anvers,  between  1569  and  157^,  m  8  vols.  toL 
the  fine  Polyglot  Bible,  which  bears  his  name;  and  he  sub- 
jected the  isumds  afterwards  called  the  Philippines.  He  mar* 
ried  successively,  1st.  Mary,  daughter  of  ciohn  III.,  king  of 
Portugal;  2dlj,  Mary,  daughter  of  Henry  VIII.  queen  at 
Englaind;  Sdly,  Elizabeth  of  France,  daughter  of  Henry  IL; 
4th^,  Anne,  daughter  of  the  emperor  Msiximilian  II.  Don 
Carlos  was  the  son  of  his  first  wife. 

DON  CARLOS,  son  of  Philip  II.  of  Spain,  was  bom  ht 
1545  at  Valladolid,  and  his  mother  perished  at  his  birth.  He 
was  deformed  in  body  and  mind.  He  was  passionate,  sullen^ 
and  obstinate,  apt  to  take  offence,  and  imolacable  in  his  resent^ 
ment.  He  was  of  so  fiery  and  uncontrollable  a  temper,  that 
his  governor,  Don  Garcia  de  Toledo,  who  sincerely  loved  him^ 
once  expostulating  with  him  on  his  conduct  as  they  were  riding 
together  in  a  private  place,  the  prince  drew  his  sword  and  at- 
tempted suddenly  to  kill  him,  and  the  governor  only  escaped 
bv  setting  spurs  to  his  horse.  Diiring  the  life  time  of  Mary  of 
England,  a  match  was  projected  between  Don  Carlos  and 
Elizabeth  of  France,  whom  Philijp  himself,  on  becoming  a 
widower,  afterwards  married.  This  disappointment,  and  the 
sense  of  his  father's  displeasure,  incurred  by  his  own  perverse 
behaviour,  seems  to  have  preyed  on  his  mind,  and  Drought 
him  into  a  state  of  unusual  irritability.  In  his  twenty-first  year 
he  was  discovered  to  have  engaged  in  intrigues  with  the  mal- 
contents  in  the  Low  Countries,  and  to  have  had  a  design  of 
withdrawing  to  Flanders,  and  on  the  duke  of  Alva's  appoint- 
ment to  the  command  of  that  country,  when  he  waited  on  Don 
Carlos  to  take  leave,  the  prince  broke  out  into  a  violent  rage» 
drew  his  dagger,  and  would  have  killed  the  duke  had  he  not 
held  him  forcibly  by  the  arms.  Don  Carlos  was  then  desirous 
of  marrying  his  cousin  Anne  of  Austria ;  and  as  his  father  did 
not  show  any  eagerness  to  conclude  the  match,  he  imagined 
that  k  was  intended  to  set  him  aside  in  the  succession.  The 
prince  thereupon  wrote  letters  to  many  of  the  nobility,  demmg 
their  asmtance  in  a  certam  alliur,  and  took  the  reaohition  ^ 
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flying  into  Oennany,  for  which  Durpose  he  ha4  made  provision^ 
Meantime  he  betrayed,  such  tolcens  of  fear  and  suspicion/ €ia 
ahnost  proved  a  disordered  mind.  He  kept  a  chest  of  fire 
arms  in  his  apartment  placed  loaded  pistols  under  bis  pillovir, 
and  closed  his  chamber  by  a  lock  of  peculiar  construction. 
His  designs  being  all  discovered  to  his  fether^  the  king,  it  is  said^ 
entered  his  apartment  at  midnidht^  attended  by  some  of  the  chief 
o£Scers  of  state,  and  guards.  Don  Carlos  was  surprised  in  his 
aleep,  disarmed,  and  made  prisoner,  and  all  his  papers  were 
seized.  He  died  about  half  a  year  after  his  apprehension,  in 
the  year  1568,  the  twenty-foiirth  of  his  age,  havmg  first,  it  is 
said,  received  the  sacraments  of  the  church  and  his  father's 
blessing  and  forgiveness. 

AMBROSE,  MARQUIS  SPINOLA,  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished generals  of  his  time,  was  of  the  noble  house  of 
Spinola,  originally  from  Genoa,  and  was  born  in  1569.  His 
brother  Frederic,  who  was  general  of  the  galleys  placed  in  the 
Low  Countries,  in  the  service  of  Spain,  engaged  him  to  bring 
a  body  .of  9000  Italian  and  Spanish  veterans,  into  Flanders. 
He  joined  the  commander-in-chief  Mendoza  with  his  troops, 
and  marched  with  him  against  the  famous  prince  Maurice.  He 
was  commissioned  to  raise  some  additional  regingiehts,  with 
which  he  intended  to  imdertake  some  important  eiypedition  in 
concert  with  his  brother,  but  his  design  was  defeated  by  the 
death  of  Frederic  in  a  sea  fight  against  the  Dutch.  The  town 
of  Ostend  was  now  in  the  third  year  of  its  siege,  and  small  pro- 
ffress  had  been  made  towards  its  reduction ;  for  which  reason 
the  archduke  Albert,  governor  of  the  Netherlands,  resolved  to 
commit  the  whole  management  of  it  to  Spinola.  The  Yiew 
measures  which  he  put  in  practice  were  so  efficacious,  that  the 
place  surrendered  after  the  end  of  the  third  year,  having,  it  is 
said,  cost  the  lives  of  100,000  men ;  and  Spinola  was  rewarded 
with  honours  of  every  kind.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  cam- 
paign he  went  to  Madrid,  and  laid  before  the  king  and  Court  a 
detail  of  the  disorders  prevailing  in  the  Spanish  army  for  want 
of  regular  pay ;  and  he  brought  back  full  power  to  remedy 
them,  with  the  commission  of  camp-marshal-general  and  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  Spanish  and  Italian  troops.  He  passed 
through  Paris  on  this  occasion,  where  he  was  interrogated  by 
Henry  IV.  as  to  the  plan  of  the  ensuing  campaign,  of  which 
he  gave  a  true  account.  The  king,  taking  it  for  granted  that 
his  intention  was  to  deceive,  wrote  to  prince  Maurice  the  direct 
contrary  of  what  Spinola  had  told  him ;  and  afterwards  finding 
his  mistake,  he  said  ^'  Others  deceive  by  telling  falsehoods,  but 
this  man  by  telling  the  truth."  In  the  next  year  Spinola  put 
into  execution  his  vigorous  design  of  carrying  the  war  into  the 
enemy's  country,  and  crossing  the  Rhine,  he  penetrated  into 
Qveryssel,  where  he  took  several  places,  in  which  he  established 
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mnkoM.  Hid  progrett  was  at  length  stopped  fay  prince 
Maurice;  and  these  two  great  commanders  exhausted  die 
whofe  art  of  war  during  that  and  the  next  campaign  in  J^eqiiiig 
each  other  in  check. 

Both  parties  becoming  wearied  with  the  war^  a  conffress  was 
appointed  in  1008,  to  treat  of  peace  at  the  Hague,  and  Spinola 
was  at  the  head  of  the  deputies  on  the  part  St  the  archduke^ 
In  all  the  towns  through  which  they  passed,  the  peojde  flocked 
to  gain  a  fight  of  so  celebrated  a  oommander,  and.diey  w^« 
met  at  Dordrecht  by  prince  Maurice,  who  trea^  hb  antago* 
mat  with  the  greatest  respect.    The  difficulties  in  the  nego* 
dation  were  so  great,  that  a  truce  only  could  be<  concluded 
npoQ«  The  war  was  renewed  in  16S1,  on  account  of  a  disputed 
succession  to  the  countries  of  Cleves  and  Juliecs,  and  Spinol^ 
bring  {daced  at  the  head  of  an  army,  penetrated  into  the  latter 
eountry,  and  reduced  its  capital.    Mkurkse,  who  was  again  his 
opponent,  could  not  prevent  the  fall  of  Cleves,  or  the  invest^ 
ment  of  the  strong  town  of  Breda,  one  of  the  most  conriderable 
nlaoes  in  the  Netherlands.    Whilst  this  siege  was  going  on, 
mauriee  died,  and  Spinola  Imnself  was  brought  into  a  daage? 
fooa  state  of  health  from  the  effects  of  that  unwholesome  di* 
mate.    The  siege  was,  however,  pressed  with  great  vigour^ 
and  die  town  was  defended  with  equal  resolution.    At  length* 
it  becoming  evident  that  the  garrison  could  not  hold  otiit  much 
longer,  the  Spanish  officers  proposed  to  wait  tiH  the^  should 
be  eompeDed  to  surrender  at  discretion ;  but  Spinok,  in  genet 
ions  adnuratbn  of  their  valour  and  perseverance,  reaohred  to 
oifer  them  the  most  honourable  terms  of  canituhition.    These 
were  accepted,  and  the  garrison,  diminiahea  to  one  tiiird  by  a 
len  months*  siege,  marched  out.    Spinoht  drew  up  his  army  to 
aafatte  them,  aim  as  they  passed,  paid  particular  oomplanentft 
to  the  governor  and  principal  officers.    He  distributed  moneji 
among  the  soldiers,  provided  witii  tiie  greatest  attention. foi: 
die  cure  of  tiie  sick  and  wounded^  and  conveyed  the  rest  in  th^ 
most  commodious  mioiner  to  tiie  next  fortress.    Having  ^Ua 
fidfiUed  the  duties  of  a  true  hero,  he  resigned  his  comixttiHl.aa 
having  no  longer  an  equal  foe  in  tiie  field  to  contend  mth. 
In  10ilr,pftKing  through  Antwerp  to  Madrid,  he  took  Rod^Be 
in  hb  way  in  oraer  to  witaess  the  memorable  siege  of  that  ^laoe^ 
Rididien  ccmsnked  him  on  the  best  means  to  bring  it  to  n. 
oondhision.    ^  Shut  the  port,**  said  he^  "  and  open  tiie  hand;" 
netming  by  the  latter,  that  tiie  besi^rs  should  be  liberal^ 
rewarded.    The  court  of  Spain  reicalled  Spinola  irom  the-Leir 
Countries,  in  16S9,  and  sent  him  to  Italy,  where^  in  1630,  he, 
took  Casal.    The  citadel,  however,  remained  in  tiie  hands  of 
tiie  Kreneh,  in  consequence  of  the  impediments  to  his  opera- 
tions,, caused  by  orders  from  Madrid.    The  chagrin  from  this 
drcinnstance,  co-operating  with  disease,  put  an  end  to|us  life 
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fai  diefsanie  fetors  dt  a  Ham  whea  he  stood  aft  the  venr  iuivnk 
of  inilitftry  r^utatton.  Prince  Maurice  had  given  a  high  Ictor 
timpny  to  his  diaracter^  when  being  asked.  Who  was  tiie  ficsl 
captain  of  the  age  ?  he  replied, ''  Spinola  b  the  Becond.*^ 

DIKG0DEROMULOCINCINATO;  he  entered  into 
the  servioe  of  Don  Fernando  Enriques  de  BJbemai  thiid  duke 
c^  Alcala,  and  went  with  him  to  rlome»  upon  his  being  ap- 
pointed ambaaaador  far  the  purpose  ot  doing  homage  from 
nulip  IV.  to  pope  Urban  VIII.  He  punted  the  portrait  of 
hia  boHness  three  aeveraLlimea,  with  such  suo^eas  that,  besides 
many  hatidsome  presents  heaped  upon  him,  he  received  the 
honour  of  knighthood  from  the  hand  of  cardinal  Trexo  Par-* 
riagua,  a  Spaniard.  This  hi^pened  in  the  year  1625,  and  in 
the  year  following  he  died,  and  was  buried  in  the  churdi  of 
San  Lorenzo  at  BUnkie.  .  He  left  a  brother  named  Francesco, 
upon  whom,  at  Ae  reqneBt  of  Philip  IV.,  the  pope  conferred 
the  honour  of  knighthood,  affcer  the  death  of  his  brothcgr* 
Franoeseo  died  at  Kome,  in  the  year  16S6. 

PHILIP  lU.,  kin^  of  Spam,  son  of  Philip  II.,  and  Anne  of 
Austria,  was  bom  at  Madrid  in  1578.  He  succeeded  hia  &thet 
on  the  Spaniflh  throne  at  the  age  of  twenty-one*  He  was  a 
^oong  prince  posaessed  of  many  yirtuea, .  but  lus  talents  were  too 
inefficient  for  government*  It  was  natural  that  auoh  a  reign 
ihovdd'be  Aat  of  favourites ;  and  from  hb  accession  the  whole 
tdmet  of  thef  crown  was  pot  into  the  hands  of  the  duke  of 
Lmna.  The  Idng'a  nuptials  with  Margaret,  of  Austria  took 
pkee  immediately.  .ThepubUcevents  were  chiefly  of  a  padbfie 
natore.  Soon-  after  James  I.  had  ascended  die  thr^e  of 
England,  oHNPturea  of  accommodation  were  made  on  the  part  of 
Spahi,  which  terminated  in  a  peace  between  the  two  khigdoms 
ni  l6Mf.  The  war  with  the  states  of  Holland  continued,  and 
the-  Spanish  arms  obtained  some  success  under  the  famous  ge* 
netal  Spinola ;  but  ludi  was  the  exhaustion  of  die  revenue, 
tfftitt  so  ntde  hope  remained  Of  a  final  recoTery  of  these  pro^ 
finc^4  that  i  truee  £>r  twelve  years  negociated  with  <he  unked 
ptfovtuttea  as  an  independent  garemmenty  was  concluded  in 
ld09b  '  In  the  same  year  a  measure  was  adopted  whi<A  haa 
generally  been  cbnsidered  as.  inflicting  a  deep  wound  on  the 
popuiatioii,  wealdi,  and  industry  of  Spain.  This  was  the  total 
e&tivpaition'of  die  Moriscoet,  of  whom  a  great  number  was 
stiftt|«AMainin^  in  die  southern  provinces,  which  they  rendered 
ridi  and  fcrtije.  The  diief  reason  given  for  this  act  was  that 
diey  were  not  onljr  inveterate  enemies  to  the  Christian  fiiith, 
but  that  drey  traitoronsly  corresponded  with  the  Moors  of 
Barbary>  and  other  foes  of  the^atate.  It  was  probable,  indeed, 
diat  a  pieopld  always  omiressed  and  suspected  by  the  govern* 
ttient,  should  not  be  weU  atfiected  to  it ;  but  the  barons,  who 
were  their  landlords,  and  regarded  them  a»  very  profitable 
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teasmt9p  denied  the  tnitli  of  this  change*  The  influence  of  the 
dergyy  however*  prevailedi  and  the  Moriscoes,  to  the  number 
of  400,000,  were  driven  from  all  the  Spanish  provinces,  upon  a 
very  short  warning,  and  with  circumstances  of  great  injustice.  . 
An  edict  confernng  honours  and  exemntions  upon  all  who  i 
should  engage  in  agriculture  was  intendea  to  remedy  the  mis- 
chiefa  of  this  measure ;  but  skill  and  industry  are  not  to  be 
created  at  the  pleasure  of  a  minister;  and  Spain  to  this  day 
feeb  the  loss  of  her  ablest  cultivators.  A  double  marriage 
between  Philip's  eldest  son,  the  prince  of  Asturias,  and  Isa- 
beUa,  sister  to  Lewis  XIII.,  kin^  of  France,  and  between  tlii^ 
monarch  and  the  infanta  of  Spam,  concluded  in  1614,  was  one 
of  tbe  political  events  of  this  reign.  The  duke  of  Lernia,  after 
having  held  his  authority  for  a  number  of  years,  could  not 
withstand  the  pubUc  odium  excited  by  his  administration,  and 
was  disgraced ;  and  the  indolent  but  well-meaning  king,  whose 
eyes  w^re  opened  to  many  abuses  that  prevailed,  felt  a  remorse 
which  aggravated  a  morbid  melancholy  under  which  he  la: 
bonred*  JEIe  died  in  1621,  at  the  age  of  forty-three,  after  a 
leign-of  twenty-three  vears.  It  is  ssld  that  his  death  was  im- 
mediately occasioned  by  a  circumstance  of  court  etiquette;  a 
bnisier;,  plaf^  so  near  as  tp  incommode  him,  could  not  be 
removed  fcr  w»t  of  d^e  presence  of  the  proper  officer,  till  he 
had  reoeiy^  a  serious  injury  from  its  heat. 


HOLLAND. 

GEORGE  RATALLEB,  in  Latin  Ratallenis,  descended 
from  an  ancient  and  noble  family  of  Fricsland,  was  born  at 
Leewajrdcn  about  the  year  1518.  He  studied  first  at  Utrecht 
under  George  Macrepedius,  afterwards  at  Louvain,  and  in  the 
universjUies  of  France  and  Italy.  On  his  return  to  the  Low 
Coimfcriea  he  was  made  one  of  the  council  of  the  province  of 
Artois,  and  afterwards  of  the  great  council  at  Mechlin,  and 
master  of  the  requests.  The  duchess  of  Parma  sent  him  to 
Denmar]^  upon  a  n^ociation,  and  having  discharged  that  office 
well  be  was  made  a  president  of  the  council  of  Utrecht.  He 
died  suddenly  in  an  assembly  of  that  council  on  the  first  of 
OotobrnPy  1^0,  if  we  believe  Sweertius,  or  on  the  sixth  of  Oc- 
iobor^  1581,  if  we  credit  Valerias  Andreas*  He  was  a  man  of 
merit,  and  was  greatly  esteemed  fox  his  virtue,  knowledge, 
and  politeness.  He  was  a^ood  Latin  poet,  as  appears  by  his 
vorl^  and  particularly  by  his  version  of  Sophooies. 

AUQER  GHISLEN  BUSBEC  BOESBEC,  in  Latin, 
Atigerius  jGislenius  Busbeqmus,  a  celebrated  ambassador  and 
traveler,  born  at  Commes,  in  Flanders,  id  1522,  was  the  ille- 
gitimate son  of  Ghislen,  lord  of  Boesbec,  a  village  on  tlie  Lys. 
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tie  was  educated  with  great  care,  and  obtained  his  legitima- 
tion by  a  rescript  from  the  emperot  Charles  V.  He  studied 
at  some 'of  the  most  celebrated  universities  in  Europe  with 
*  great  improvement  He  was  in  England  at  the  marriage  of 
^Fhilip  and  Mary,  having  accompanied  the  ambassador  sent  by 
Ferdmand,  king  of  the  Romans,  on  that  occasion.  Thb 
princoi  when  emperori  appointed  Busbec  ambassador  to  sultan 
Solyman  II.  He  followed  Solyman  from  Constantinople  to 
Amasia^  and  having  concluded  a  truce  with  him,  returned  to 
Vienna  for  fresh  orders.  With  these  he  went  back  to  the 
Turkish  court,  where  he  resided  seven  years ;  and  he  employed 
this  period  in  obtaining  the  most  exact  information  respecting 
the  state  of  thAt  country,  its  political  and  naturad  history,  ana 
every  thing  which  nuffht  be  usefiil  both  to  his  court,  and  to 
science  and  letters.  He  collected  inscriptions,  purchased  ma- 
nuscripts, sought  for  curious  plants  and  animals,  and  caused 
drawings  of  them  to  be  made.  On  his  return  he  published  a 
narration  of  his  two  journeys,  and  the  results  of  his  observa- 
tions, agreeably  written  in  Liatin,  and  replete  with  valuable  in- 
formation. Some  time  afterwards,  he  was  entrusted  with  the 
education  of  Maximilian  II.*s  sons,  and  in  1570  he  conducted 
into  France  that  emperor's  daughter,  espoused  to  king  Charles 
IX.,  and  remained  there  as  his  resident.  He  continued  in 
that  country  after  the  death  of  Charles  as  minister  for  the 
queen  dowager ;  and  he  exercised  the  same  office  for  the  em- 
I>eror  Rodolph  till  the  year  1593.  He  then  obtained  permis- 
sion to  go  to  the  Low  Countries,  as  well  for  the  purpose  of 
avoiding  the  impending  disturbances  in  France,  as  of  taking 
care  of  his  private  concerns.  On  his  journey  through  Nor- 
mandy he  fell  in  with  a  party  of  soldiers  of  the  garrison  of 
Rouen,  who  robbed  and  fll-treated  him.  Though  they  did 
not  detain  him,  and  restored  most  of  his  effects,  the  agitation 
he  underwent  threw  him  into  a  fever,  of  which  he  died,  at  the 
house  of  a  lady  near  Rouen,  in  October,  159S,  in  his  seven- 
tieth year.  He  was  a  man  of  great  learning,  and  spoke  seven 
languages  with  ease.  It  was  he  who  brought  to  Europe  the 
first  copy  of  the  famous  Monumentum  Ancyranum,  which  he 
caused  to  be  transcribed  on  passing  through  Ancyra.  Besides 
his  **  Travels  in  the  East,"  he  wrote  "  Letters  from  France  to 
^e  emperor  Rodolph,"  which  are  much  valued  for  the  inte- 
resting and  natural  picture  they  give  of  the  French  court  at 
that  period.  Anemtion  of  all  his  works  was  published  by 
Ebevir,  at  Leyden,  in  16S8,  and  Amsterdam,  in  1600,  in  24to. 
LAMOR  AL,  count  of  Emiont,  one  of  the  principal  lords 
'rf  the  Low  Countries,  was  bom  in  15S2,  of  one  of  the  first 
houses  in  Flanders.  He  accompanied  the  emperor  Charles  Y . 
into  Africa,  in  1644.  He  was  appointed  general  of  horse  by 
PhOip  IL,  and  distingmshed  hunself  at  the  battle  of  St  Quin- 
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lint  in  1557,  and  tibat  of  Gravclinesi  in  1558.    In  1559  be 
concluded  the  third  marriage  of  Philip,  with  Isabel^  the  daugh- 
ter of  Heniv  IL,  of  France.    At  the  commencement  of  the 
troubles  in  the  Low  Countries^  he  manifested  an  attachment  to 
tbe  rights  and  liberties  of  his  country,  and  was  therefore  soon 
regarded  as  an  enemy  by  the  ministers  of  a  tyrant.    The  duke 
of  Alva  was  sent  by  Philip  II.  into  the  Low  Countries  to  sup- 
piess  a  rebellion  that  had  broken  out,  when  he  procured  the 
condemnation  of  Egmont,  who  was  accordingly  beheaded  at 
Brussels,  June  5,  1568.    At  the  same  time  was  executed  PhV 
lip  de  Montmorency,  comte  de  Horn.    The  count  Egmonit 
was  then  in  his  46th  year ;  and  submitted  to  death  with  resig- 
nation.    The  ambassador  of  France  wrote  to  his  court,  that 
**  he  had  seen  that  head  fall,  which  had  twice  made  France  to 
tremble.**    The  very  day  that  Egmont  was  beheaded,  h^ 
wi£e»  Sabina  of  Bavaria,  came  to  Brussels,  to  console  the 
countess  of  Aremberg  on  the  death  of  her  husband.    Egmont 
had  addressed  a  letter  to  Philip  11.,  assuring  him,  y  that  he 
had  never  attemnted  any  thing  against  the  catholic  religion, 
nor  contrary  to  tne  duty  of  a  good  subject  ;**  but  this  justifica* 
tion  was  not  sufficient.    It  was  thought  necessary  to  intimidate 
the  P^ple  hv  taking  the  life  of  some  conspicuous  individual  | 
and  Philip  II.  observed,  on  occasion  of  the  deaths  of  the  counts 
£^ont  and  Horn,  that  he  struck  off  their  heads,  because 
^*  the  heads  of  sahncfns  were  of  greater  account  than  many 
thousmids  of  frogs.** 

WILLIAM  OF  NASSAU,  prince  of  Orange,  founder  of 
the  republic  of  HoUand,  bom  in  Germany,  in  1533,  was  the 
son  of^William,  sumamed  the  Old,  and  of  JuBana  of  Stolberff. 
His  parents  were  protestants,  but  having  entered  at  an  ear^ 
age  into  the  service  of  Mary,  queen  of  rltmgary,  and  after- 
wards into  that  of  Charles  V.,  he  conformed  to  the  Roman 
catholic  reHgion,  and  rose  to  high  favour  at  the  imperial 
court*  He  was  trained  to  hi^h  employments,  militiuy  and 
dvil,  and  having  ample  fK)ssessions  in  the  Low  Countries,  he 
arrived,  under  me  Spamsh  ^vemment,  at  the  dignity  of  ffo- 


of  the  jprovinces  of  Hplland,  Zealand,  and 
He  stood  in  this  conspicuous  situation  when  a  flame  wag  kin- 
dled m  the  Netherlands;  in  consequence  of  the  introduction  of 
the  inquisition  through  the  bigotnr  of  Philip  U.,  and  the  arbi- 
trary conduct  of  his  minister,  cardinal  Granville.  The  prince 
of  Orange,  with  the  counts  Egmont  and  Horn,  oppbsra  the 
severities  practised  against  the  people  on  a  religious  account 
and  urged  at  the  court  of  Spain  the  return  of  Ghranville,  which 
at  len^  took  place  in  1564.  These  nobles  then  resumed 
their  seats  at  the  council  board,  which  they  had  quitted,  aiid 
assisted  in  the  adnunbtration  of  Margaret  of  Parma,  governess 
of  the  Low  Countries,  using  their  influence  to  restore  tranquil- 
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lity.  Still  adhermg  to  the  catholic  religion,  the  prince  df 
Orange  repressed  the  tumultuous  proceedings  of  the  image- 
breakers,  and  hoped  by  means  of  firmness  and  conciliation 
united  to  prevent  extremities ;  Jbut  the  council  of  Philip  took 
a  resolution  to  quell  all  resistance  by  direct  force,  and  the 
duke  of  Alva  was  fixed  upon  as  the  fittest  person  to  execute 
these  sanguinary  measures.  The  prince,  knowinj?  that  his 
moderation  rendered  him  suspected,  and  that  no  effectual  op- 

I position  could  be  made  to  the  plan  of  violence  how  adopted, 
aid  down  his  employments,  and  retired,  in  1567,  with  his  fa- 
mily, to  his  brother,  at  Nassau,  having  first  publicly  declared 
that  he  intended  to  remain  quiet,  unless  he  was  treated  as  an 
enemy. 

Alva,  soon  after  his  arrival,  arrested  the  counts  Egmontand 
Horn,  who  were  afterwards  condemned  and  executed.  The 
prince  of  Orange  was  summoned  to  appear,  and  answer  to  the 
charges  of  sedition  and  treason  whicn  were  preferred  against 
him,  and  would  undoubtedly  have  undergone  the  same  fete, 
had  he  complied^  On  his  non-appearance,  he  suffered  the 
confiscation  of  his  estates,  and  his  eldest  son,  who  was  pursuing 
his  studies  at  Louvain,  was  carried  into  Spain.  William  at 
this  time  declared  himself  a  protestant,  published  a  vindica- 
tion of  his  conduct,  and*  began  to  assemble  troops-  He  ap- 
i)lied  to  several  German  princes  for  assistance,  and  at  length 
evied  an  army,  with  whicn  he  intended  to  penetrate  into  Bra- 
bant; but  the  military  skill  of  Alva,  with  an  inferior  fprce^ 
defeated  his  attempts,  and  he  disbanded  his  troops,  and  re- 
turned into  Germany.  Still  intent  upon  relieving  his  country, 
now  suffering  every  outrage  firom  a  cruel  and  vindictive  tyranl^ 
he  applied,  in  1571,  to  several  of  the  protestant  powers  for 
assistance,  and  found  none  of  them  willing  to  encounter  the 
power  of  Spain.  He  received,  however,  some  supplies  of 
money  irom  the  French  court,  and  fitted  out  a  kind  of  roving 
squadron  of  vessels,  which,  in  167S,  captured  the  important 
post  of  the  Brill.  This  success  revived  the  spirit  of  the  Ne- 
therhinds,  and  several  other  places  in  Freeland  and  Holland 
declared  for  the  Orange  party.  At  length,  the  revolt  extended 
so  far,  that  a  convention  at  Dordrecht,  of  nobles  and  deputies 
fi*om  the  principal  towns  in  Holland,  formed  themselves  into 
an  independent  state,  and  nominated  William  their  general. 
He  had,  in  the  mean  time,  passed  the  Meuse  with  an  army, 
and  taken  several  towns  in  Brabant,  but  the  massacre  of  the 
protcstants  in  France  convinced  him  that  he  coifld  expect  no- 
thing but  treachery  from  that  court ;  he  dismissed  his  troops, 
and  went  to  Holland.  Alva,  now  recovering  the  superiority, 
exercised  his  usual  severities  in  the  re-taken  towns,  and  the 
people  of  Holland  and  Freeland  alone  remained  in  arms  against 
the  government  of  Spain.  The  presence  of  William  gave  order 
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and  fltalriBty  to  the  new  tepubHd.  Forces  by  sea  und  land 
weie  levied,  a  regiHar  revenue  was  raised,  the  tloinan  catholie 
reBgiori  was  abolished,  and  a  protesttot  churchj  upon  the  Ge* 
tievan  pkn^  was  established.  The  Spanish  arms  W^re  oocu« 
pied  for  several  months  in  besieging  Haarlem,  dnrin^  which 
time  the  new  states  weris  acquiring  strei^th  and  consistence ; 
and  at  the  close  of  1573,  Alva  was  caUed  from  the  government 
of  a  country,  in  which  his  cruelties  had  produced  an  effbct  op^ 
posite  to  we  expectation  of  the  court  which  had  employed 
him.  The  cause  of  independence  was  still,  however,  in  a  very 
precarious  condition.  Under  Requesens>  who  succeeded  Alva, 
the  count  Lewis  of  Nassau,  brother  of  William,  an  able'  and 
active  commander,  was  killed  in  battle,  with  the  loss  of  half 
his  army.  The  siege  of  Leyden  was  next  undertaken  by  the 
Spanish  army,  which  town  was  reduced  to  the  utmost  extre- 
mi^  when  it  was  unexpectedly  delivered.  In  1574,  the  states 
of  Holland  and  Zealand  conferred  on  William  the  sovereign 
authority,  during  the  war,  and  afterwards  formed  a  treaty  of 
nnion  and  alliance  with  each  other.  A  congress  was  held  at 
Breda,  for  restoring  peace  to  the  Low  Countries,  but  nothing 
was  effected ;  and  though  the  failure  was  by  some  charged  to 
the  ambition  of  William,  it  appears  that  the  terms  pioposed  by 
the  court  of  Spain,  were  such  as  could  not  possibly  be  aceeptedl 
The  aspect  of  public  affairs  was  so  discouraging  in  1576,  that 
a  design  was  entertained  of  conferring  the  sovereignty  of  Hol- 
land and  Zealand  upon  some  foreign  prince,  who  would  pro- 
tect them,  and  an  oflfer  to  this  purpose  was  made  to  queen 
EKzabeth,  which  she  did  not  accept.  Meantime,  the  death  of 
Requesens  confused  the  Spaniards,  and  thepillage  and  s})oli- 
ation  to  whidi  the  towns  of  Brabant  and  Flanders  were  ex- 
posed, enabled  William  at  length  to  effect  a  general  union  of 
the  proionces  of  the  Low  Countries  for  mutual  defence.  This 
was  effected  by  the  pacification  of  Ghent,  the  leading  articles 
of  which  were,  the  expulsion  of  all  foreign  troops,  the  restora- 
tion of  the  ancient  form  of  government,  the  renewal  of  com- 
merce and  amity  between  the  different  provinces,  and  the  refe- 
rence of  affiiirs  of  religion  to  the  states  of  each  province.  To 
this  treaty,  Don  John  of  Austria,  who  succeeded  Requesens, 
was  constrained  to  give  an  apparent  assent ;  but  the  Spanish 
court  was  only  temporizing,  and  watching  for  an  opportunity 
for  recovering  its  former  authority*  WiSiam  was  now  justly 
regarded  as  me  true  patron  of  public  liber^r ;  and  in  a  pro- 
gress through  the  towns  of  Holland  and  West  Friesland,  in 
1577,  he  was  received  with  every  mark  of  affection  and  re- 
spect. **  Father  William  is  come,'*  was  the  familiar  phrase 
by  which  the  simple  Frieslanders  expressed  their  satismction 
at  the  arrival  of  tneir  great  benefactor.  He  was  at  this  time 
dioeen  mevaard  of  &abant,  an  office  equivalent  to  stadi- 
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MdeTf  which,  hoverar^  he  exevdsed  in  soboidiBatidn  to  the 
archduke  MalihiM,  whot  with  the  conciineiice  of  WiUiam,  as 
wen  as  of  his  rival  in  influence,  the  duke  of  Anchol^  was  afp- 
poiated  govenKHr-gaecal  of  the  Netherhuida,  in  opposition  to 
Uon  Jobi,  who  was  now  at  war  with  the  states. 

Don  John  died  in  1578,  and  was  succeeded  by  that  great 
c<HBmander,  the  duke  of  Pamuu  At  the  beginning  of  1679^ 
the  unionof  Utredit  was  signed,  the  basis  of  tAe  confederatioD 
of  the  Seven  United  Provinces ;  all  of  which,  by  their  deputies, 
concurred  in  framing  it.  The  Walloons  fonned  a  treaty  with 
the  duke  of  Panna,  and  the  separati<»i  between  the  catholic 
BXkd  jHTotestant  Netherlimds  began  to  take  place.  The  latter 
were  reduc^  to  such  difficulties,  that  it  was  thought  enedient 
to  secure  the  assistance  of  France,  by  nominating,  in  lolSO,  the 
duke  of  Anjou,  brother  to  Charles  IX.,  king  of  France,  their 
sovereign,  at  the  same  time  renouncing  their  allegiance  to. Phi- 
Up.  The  admimstration  of  Holland  and  Zealand  was,  how- 
ever, left  as  before  to  the  prince  of  Orange.  Philip,  who  im- 
puted this  measure  entirely  to  William,  now  published  an  edict 
of  proscription  against  him,  and  set  a  price  upon  his  head. 
Wuliam,  in  a  detailed  **  Apologv,'^  recriminated,  widi  equal 
bitterness,  and  presented  his  writing  to  the  states,  who  gave 
their  testimony  m  refutation  of  the  charges  brouffht  against 
him,  solicited  the  continuance  of  his  services,  and  otkred  a 
guard  for  his  person.  The  base  proscription  was  not  without 
its  effect ;  for  m  1582,  one  Jaureqni  fired  a  pistol  at  the  prince 
as  he  was  rising  from  table  at  a  public  dinner,  the  ball  of  which 
passed  from  behind  his  right  ear  beneath  his  left  jaw.  He 
recovered  from  his  wound,  and  the  dukedom  of  Brabant  was 
offered  him  in  1683,  which  he  declined,  alleging  that  he  was 
not  possessed  of  strength  sufficient  to  protect  it,  and  that  he 
would  not  give  the  king  of  Spain  occasion  to  say  that  he  soofiht 
to  aggrandise  himself  at  his  expense.  The  duke  of  Aiyou 
soon  after  forfeited  the  confidence  of  the  Netherlands  by  at- 
tempting to  seise  upon  Antwerp,  and  other  places  in  Flanders  ; 
but  through  the  mediation  of  William,  his  justificaticm  was 
accepted  by  the  states,  that  they  might  not  lose  the  support  of 
France ;  but  whilst  new  conditions  were  negodating  with  the 
duke,  he  died^  from  the  consequence  of  his  debaucheries. 

The  in&mous  derigns  against  William's  life,  whidi  were 
never  intermitted  from  the  time  of  his  proscription,  at  leQgth 
were  too  successftd.  OiieBalthasarGrer8ra,anativeofFranche 
Compte,  whose  fanaticism  was  urged  on  by  a  cordelier  and  a 
Jesuit,  obtained  an  introduction  to  the  prince,  on  account  of 
some  pretended  business ;  and  being  oroered  to  wait  upon  him 
for  the  signature  of  a  passport,  he  drew  out  a  pistol,  loaded 
with  three  balls,  and  shot  him  in  the  body.  Tne  prince  fell, 
and  ejaculating  **  My  God,  have  mercy  upon  me  and  thy  poor 
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perafer  nutandy  expred,  on  July  10»  1584.  He  was  iiitemd' 
at  Delfty  wilii  dmost  legd  honoun,  sMiidst  the  lamentatioiuiof 
the  whole  people,  who  regarded  him  as  their  sole  support  and 

E teetor.  William  was  nearly  fifty-two  years  old  at  ms  death. 
ha4  been  four  times  married;  1st,  to  Anne  of  Egmond ; 
Sod,  to  Ajome  of  Saxoi^ ;  8rd,  to  Chariotte  of  Bourbon;  4tht 
to  Louisa  of  CoK^ni,  and  he  had  issue  by  all.  His  eldest  son 
PMKp  being  detamed  m  Spain,  and  brought  up  in  religion  and 
politics  as  a  Spaniard,  his  second  son,  Maurice,  succeeded  to 
ms  authority  in  the  United  Provinces,  and  proved  one  of  the 
greatest  captains  of  his  age*  W31iam,  educated  in  a  court, 
early  initiated  in  public  aflnirs,  and,  durinff  the  rest  of  Ids  life» 
involved  in  the  greatest  political  diflScutties  and  intricacies^ 
contracted  the  cautious  and  reserved  habits  of  a  statesman^ 
and  incurred  the  chargen  of  dissimulation  and  close  ambition. 
Tet  his  objects  seem  always  to  have  been  pure  and  patriotic ; 
and  no  one  could  more  fiuthfiilly  and  zealously  serve  the  great 
cause  which  he  adopted,  that  of  the  liberation  of  his  country. 
If  his  memory  was  reviled  by  the  advocates  of  despotism,  it 
received  the  hi^est  honours  from  a  people  who  gratefiilly 
acbiowledged  hma  as  the  principal  author  of  their  freedom  and 

jS^^D'OLDEN   BARNEVELDT,   tiie  celebrated 
atetesman,  and  one  of  the  founders  of  the  civil  liberty  of  Hol- 
land, was  bom  about  1650.    He  had  anoble,  bold  air,  and  ex- 
pressive eye,  and  was  an  able  speaker.    He  possessed  a  genius 
eoually  suited  to  commerce,  fixmnce,  and  negodation ;  &e  art 
or  pushing  any  favourite  p<nnt  without  ^  seeming  importunate^ 
and  withdrawing  without  appearing  indolent^  the  singtdar  tap 
lent  of  penetrating  the  secrets  of  others,  whilst  he  concealed 
his  own.    His  merit  raised  hnn  to  the  first  dignities  in  ihe  go- 
ipemment,  where  he  showed  himself  an  enemy  to  injustice, 
bribery,  parties,  and  novelties,  even  though  tiiey  might  appear 
iisefiiL    He  undertook  to  restore  the  credit  of  his  country, 
and  had  tiie  good  fortune  to  succeed.    He  was  the  chief  au- 
thor of  the  truce  in  1599,  which  was  concluded  for  twelve 
yeaDS,  between  the  ardiduke  and  the  states.    He  had  by  hia 
assiduity  prevented  the  latter  firom  taking  part  in  the  trouUes 
of  Bohmua,  of  which  Maurice,  prince  of  Orange,  was  wiDuig 
to  avafl  himself,  to  advance  his  fortune.    Bameveldt,  who 
peieetved  the  desim  of  this  ambitious  prince^  judged  it  was 
ma  duty  to  oppose  bim ;  and  Maurice  never  pardoned  his  zeal 
for  tiie  liberty  of  his  republic,  but  having  got  partisans  to  ac- 
cuse him  of  a  deogn  to  deliver  his  country  into  tiie  hands  of 
the  Spanish  monardi,  on  this  absurd  charge  he  was  tried  by 
twenty^ix  commisaries,  deputed  from  the  seven  provinces, 
condemned  to  lose  his  life,  and  his  fortune  confiscated.    He 
heafd  th^  sentence  with  great  composure.    "I  have  served 
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the  state/'  Mitd  he^  *<  thirty  yearsf  at  penaonttr  of  HdkiMiy 
tod  the  city  of  Rottradam  as  penoooer  ten  jeaks  befeie.  My 
labours  and  fideKty  deserved  another  reivard.  If  you  will  have 
my  bloody  it  shoidd  seon  that  you  might  spare  my  fortune, 
and  not  ruin,  on  my  account,  my  wife  and  children."  When 
the  derffyman,  Waldaens,  came  to  him  in  prison,  he  foimd 
him  Wxmng  a  farewell  letter  to  his  wife«  Bameveldt  finished 
it  in  his  presence,  and  then  confened  with  him  concerning  the 
approaching  event  He  sent  by  the  minister  a  message  to 
prince  Maurice,  asking  his  forgiveness  if  he  had  given  him  oo 
casion  of  personal  offence,  and  requesting  his  favour  towards 
his  children ;  but  asking  nothing  for  himsdf.  Maurice  seemed 
to  expect  a  request  for  mercy,  but  the  soul  of  Bameveldt  was 
superior  to  mean  submission*  On  the  morning  of  his  execu* 
tion,  he  advanced,  leaning  on  his  stafl^  to  the  scaffold,  with  a 
serene  coimtenance ;  but  ai'riving  there,  somewhat  disturbed, 
he  raised  his  eyes  to  heaven,  and  cried,  ^*  O  Ood,  what  is 
man  !*'  Kneeling  down,  he  joined  in  prayer  with  the  ndnis-> 
ters;  rose  with  tiranquillity,  declared  his  innocence  to  the 
spectators,  and  desired  the  executioner  to  despatch.  His  head 
was  struck  off  at  a  blow,  in  his  seventy-second  year,  on  May 
13,  1619.  The  popular  hatred  which  had  accompanied  hJM 
'  to  the  scaffold,  soon  subsided.  lEs  memory  was  revered  as 
4iiat  of  the  purest  of  patriots,  and  most  respectable  of  men ; 
and  his  death  left  a  stain  on  die  character  or  prince  Mauriee, 
which  all  his  great  auahties  end  services  was  never  aUe  to 
eSkoe.  The  states  or  Holland,  in  their  i^gistry  of  his  death, 
added  these  words,  which  may  suffice  to  chiuracteiize  him. 
'*^  He  was  a  man  of  great  conduct,  industry,  memory,  and  pru- 
dence; yes,  singular  in  all.  Let  him  who  standetfatake  heed 
lest  he  fall*  God  be  merciful  to  his  soul.  Amen."  **  Never," 
says  the  Frendi  ambassador  Du  Maurier,  ^^  was  there  so  wise 
•and  virtuous  a  man  as  M.  de  BameveldU  He  had  a  majestic 
presence,  and  said  much  in  few  words,  with  a  grave  and  soc- 
-cinct  eloquence." 

JAMES  VAN  HEEMSKERK,  an  eminent  Dutch  admi- 
ral, was  bom  at  Amsterdam,  and  was  brought  up  to  the  sea. 
In  i5B6  he  accompanied  William  Barenston  in  a  voyage  for 
discoverii^  a  north-east  passage  to  China ;  but  ibe  navi^itors, 
after  many  hardships,  were  obUged  to  gi^  up  their  enterprise. 
Heemskerk  was  afterwards  em^oyed  in  die  navy  of  Hcmnd, 
and  obtained  great  reputation  for  courage  and  ability^  In 
•  1607  he  was  sent  as  vice-admiral,  mA  twenty-siK  diips  of  war, 
to  cruise  against  the  Spaniards.  In  the  Standts  of  Gibrakar 
he  fen  in  with  the  admiral  D'Avila,  wi<ih  nine  galleons,  and 
twelve  ships  of  war.  The  Spanish  adniral,  confident  in  the 
superior  bulk  and  force  of  his  ships,  laughed  at  die  idea  of  an 
attack,  tiH  Heemskerk  hove  down  und  commeBced  the-engage- 
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MenC  The  «ecMid  broodiids  from  D'Avih-s  fillip  cMtried  <^ 
his  leg,  and  he  expited  soon  after,  encouraging  his  men  to 
perfonn  their  duty.  •  Their  efforts  were  so  socceBsful,  that  the 
opanish  admiral  was  killed,  his  son  taken  prisoner,  and  many 
of  their  ships  burnt  or  sunk.  The  body  of  Heemskerk  was 
brought  home»  and  buried  at  the  public  expense  in  the  dd 
church  of  Amstcrdami  where  a  sumptuous  monument  was 
•cfrected  to  his  m^nory. 

WILLIAM  COURTEN,  son  of  a  taylor  at  Meninx,  m  the 
Netherlands,  escaped  with  difficulty  from  the  tyranny  of  Alva, 
and,  in  1568,  reached  London,  where  he  settled.  His  business 
•was  the  making  of  French  hoods,  in  those  days  in  great  repu- 
•tationi  and  by  industry  the  Comrten  family  so  increased  their 
']Nroperty,  that  at  the  death  of  the  father  and  mother  they  were 
opulent  merchants  in  the  trade  of  sflk  and  fine  linen.  In  1631 
•their  returns  were  averaged  at  150,000/«  a  year,  and  they  wefe 
so  highly  respected^  that  William  and  Peter  received  the  honour 
of  knighthood.  Under  the  management  of  Sir  WiUiam,  the  coa- 
cerns  of  the  company  were  so  increased,  that  by  their  loans  to 
James  I.  and  to  Charles  I.,  the  firm  of  Courten  had  a  claim 
upon  the  crown  of  not  less  than  200,000/.  The  concerns  of 
this  extraordinary  family  were,  however,  lessened  by  the  in- 
tr^es  of  lord  Carlisle,  who  seized  the  island  of  Barbadoes, 
wmre  Sir  William  had  settled  a  factory,  as  on  a  place  which 
had  been  discovered  by  his  own  ships,  and  been  protected  at 
•his  own  expense.  His  property  hkewise  suffered  by  the  mur- 
^der  of  his  &ctors  at  Amboyna,  by  the  Dutch.  lie  now  en- 
g^ed  with  new  ardour  in  me  Chuiese  trade ;  but  the  loss  of 
two  ships  richly  laden  completed  his  disasters,  and  reduced 
•him  to  poverty.  He  survived  not  long  this  heavy  loss.  He 
died  in  1686,  aged  sixty-four. 

MAURICE  OF  NASSAU,  prince  of  Orange,  succeeded 
to  the  government  of  the  Low  Countries  after  the  death  of  his 
fath^,  William  I.,  who  was  kiQed  in  1584  by  the  fanatic  Ge- 
rard. The  young  prince  was  then  only  eighteen,  but  his  cou- 
rage and  abilities  were  above  his  years.  He  was  appointed 
captain-general  of  the  United  Provinces,  and  he  reared  that 
edifice  of  liberty,  of  which  his  father  had  laid  the  foundation. 
Breda  subnutted  to  him  in  1590;  Zutphen,  Deventer,  Hulot, 
and  Nimeguen,  in  1591.  He  gained  several  important  advan- 
tages in  1591^  and  made  himself  master  of  Gertrudenbunr  in 
IwS.  He  returned  to  the  Netheriands  by  the  way  of  Zea- 
hn^.  His  fleet  was  attacked  by  a  dreadful  tempest,  in  whidi 
he  lost  forty  vessels,  and  he  himself  narrowly  escajpedi  His 
'deadi  would  have  been  considered  by  the  Hollanders  as  amudi 
greater  ealajiiity  than  the  loss  of  their  vessels.  In  1594,  one 
of  his  guards  being  accused  of  an  intention  to  take  away  his 
Kfe,  and  of  being  bribed  by  the  enemies  of  the  republic,  was 
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cyncutej  at  Brugee*  Afaiirice»  lacveMiiig  ia  fepiitdtion»  de« 
feated  tbe  troops  of  the  archduke  Albert,  in  1597,  and  diov^ 
the  Spaniards  entirelyout  of  H<dlaiid,  Jn  1600  he  was  obliged 
to  raise  the  siege  of  Dunkirk;  but  he  took  ample  r^igeaaoe 
on  Albert,  whom  he  again  defeated  in  a  pitched  battle  in  New- 
port. Before  the  action,  this  great  general  sent  back  the  ships 
which  had  brought  his  troops  inl^  llanders :  ''  My  brethren,*^ 
said  he  to  his  army,  '*  we  must  conquer  the  enemy,  or  drink 
up  the  waters  of  the  sea.  Determine  for  yoursehres;  I  have* 
determined  I  shall  either  conquer  by  your  bravery,  or  I  shall 
never  survive  the  disgrace  of  being  conquered  bv  men  in  every 
respect  our  inferiors.  This  speech  elevated  the  soldiers  to 
the  highest  pitch  of  enthusiasm,  and  the  victory  was  complete. 
In  1^,  Rhinberg,  Orace,  and  Erluse,  cities  in  Flandenp, 
submitted  to  him.  Maurice,  however,  coveted  tbe  soverekmty 
of  Holland,  but  was  opposed  in  his  design  by  the  patriot  Bar- 
neveldt.  The  aeal  and  activity  of  this  wise  republican  cost  hha 
his  life.  He  was  an  Arminian,  and  Maurice  defended  Gomar 
against  Arminius.  *  Taking  advantage  of  the  general  odium 
under  which  the  Arminians  lay,  he  got  BameyeUt  condemned 
in  1619.  His  death,  wholly  owing  to  th^  caruel  ambition  of 
Maurice,  made  a  deep  impresoon  on  the  Hollanders.  Tbe 
truce  with  Sjiain  being  expired,  Spinola  laid  siese  to  Breda 
in  1684/,  and  in  six  months,  after  great  slaughter  <tf  his  troops, 
took  the  place.  Maurice,  unsuccessful  in  eve]^  attenq[>t  to 
raise  the  siege,  died  of  vexation  in  1625,  aged  fifty-five,  widi 
the. reputation  of  the  greatest  warrior  of  his  time.  **  His  life 
was  almost  an  uninterrupted  series  of  battles,  sieges,  and  vic- 
tories. Of  moderate  abilities  in  every  thing  eL^,  he  shone 
conspicuously  in  his  militaiy  capacity."  After  ccmiparing  him 
to  Montecuculi,  for  skill  in  marches  and  encampments;  to 
Vauban,  for  rendering  places  impregnable ;  to  Eugene,  for 
finduiff  subsistence  for  great  armies,  in  countries  barren  or 
wasted  ;^  to  Vendome,  for  calliuig  forth  greater  exertions  firom 
lus  soldiers  than  could  be  expected ;  to  Conde,  for  that  infid- 
lible  quickness  of  eye  which  decides  the  fortune  of  battles ; 
and  to  Charles  XII.,  for  rendering  his  troops  almost  invincible 
to  cold,  hunger,  and  &tigue  $  he  adds,  <^  that,  like  Turenne, 
he  made  war  with  the  least  possible  expense  of  human  blood.'* 
The  chevaher  Fohffd  says,  he  was  the  greatest  commander  of 
infantry  since  the  time  of  the  Romans.  Telescopes  were  first 
used  by  him  for  miUtary  purposes ;  and  besides  a  kind  of  gal- 
lery in  conducting  a  sie^,  and  the  plan  of  blockading  a  strong 
place,  which  were  of  his  invention,  he  gretftly  improved  the 
whole  art  bv  his  method  of  pushing  an  attack  witn  great  vi- 

£ur,  and  of  defending,  for  the  greatest  length  of  time,  and  in 
3  best  manner,  a  place  besieged.    In  short,  the  many  useful 
things  which  be  prectised  or  invented,  placed  him  in  the  high- 
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ettfuek  MKHMT  men  of  voSkary  chtoicter.  The  war  between 
Spain  and  Hcwand  was  never  earned  on  widi  greater  keenness 
than  during  his  administratiDn.  Mauriee,  uke  many  great 
men,  was  bipatient  under  contradiction,  and  too  much  devoted 
to  women.  He  was  sacceeded  as  stadtholder  by  Frederic 
Hemy  his  brother. 

FRANCIS  AARSENS,  a  cdebrated  statesman,  son  of  the 
register  of  the  United  Provinces.  He  was  bom  at  the  Hague, 
in  1572.  He  was  eaitly  initiated  in  polities ;  and  at  the  court 
of  France,  where  he  was  ambassador  of  HoUand,  he  acquired 
die  knowledge  and  the  arts  of  n^odalion  under  Henry  IV., 
and  his  ministers  Villeroi,  Rosni,  Silleri,  &c.  He  afterwards 
was  emfdoyed  in  tibe  same  capacity  at  Venice,  and  in  other 
Italian  states,  and  he  was  one  of  diose  who  kie^^ociated  in  En- 
dand  for  the  marriage  of  William  of  Orange  with  die  princess 
Mary,  dau^ter  of  Charles  L  A  persuasive  eloquence,  and 
llie  arts  €^  dimimulation,  were  united  in  Aarsens,  with  an  im- 
posing appearance  of  Uuntness,  which  rendered  him  at  once 
daiweious  uid  sucoessftd ;  so  that  Richelieu^  who  knew  and 
eaq^yed  his  abilities,  used  to  say  that  he  never  knew  but 
tkree  politidans,  Oxenstieni,  chancellor  of  Sweden,  Viscardi, 
dtanceuor  of  Montferrat,  and  Francis  Aarsens.  He  wrote 
very  exact  memoirs  of  all  his  neffodations.  He  was  certainly 
a  man  of  mat  telents,  but  not  nee  from  &ults.  It  must  not 
be  conoetSed  that  he  showed  a  bitter  enmity  to  tiie  remon* 
strants,  and  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  principal  adviser  of 
Ae  violent  measures  pursued  by  prince  Maurice  against  (he 
venerable  patriot  Bameveldt.  The  assembling  of  me  finnous 
and  persecuting  svnod  of  Dordrecht  is  also  attributed  cluefly 
to  bis  counsel.  He  died  in  1641,  possessed  of  a  large  pro- 
perty. He  left  behind  him  one  son,  known  by  the  name  of 
Mons.  de  Somelsdyck,  and  reckoned  the  richest  man  in  Hol- 
land. 

JAMES  CATZ,  an  eminent  Dutch  statesman,  and  poet, 
was  bom  at  Brouwers«haven,  in  Zealand,  in  1577.  He  rose 
by  bis  merit  to  be  pensioner  and  keeper  of  the  seals  of  Hol- 
land and  West  Fnesland,  and  stadtholder  of  die  fleft ;  but 
anch  was  his  attadiment  to  letters,  that  he  resigned  all  his 
posts  for  the  sake  o£  study  ud  repose.  The  repeated  per- 
suasions of  die  states,  however,  induced  him  to  accept  of  the 
arduous  employ  of  ambassadw  to  Endand  in  the  stormy  time 
of  OmnweU.  Oa  his  return  be  fimd^  retired  to  one  of  his 
estates  at  Torgvliet,  where  he  died  in  1660.  His  poems  in 
DttUdi,  afanost  all  on  moral  topics,  are  very  highly  esteemed  by 
his  oonntrymenj  and  have  be^  published  in  all  sorts  of  forms* 
The  latest  edition  of  his  works  was  in  17S6,  2  vols,  folio. 

RENE  and  WILLIAM  BARNEVELDT,  tiie  sons  pf 
Jphn  Bameveldt,  with  a  view  of  revenging  theur  &ther*s  deadly 
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SameA  a  tonspirtcy  B^imt  tifmi^tMkdli^wlmi^cmw 
vered.  William  fled»  but  Rene  was  taken  mH  cctnd^mned  U^, 
die ;  which  fatal  cireumstance  baa  immHrtalia^d  the  ineBloqr  o£ 
his  motiier,  of  whom  the  foUoimg  anecdote  is  feeorded.  SUm 
soBeited  a  pardon  for  Rene;  upon  which  Mavrfce.expreaBed 
his  surprise,  that  she  should  do  that  for  h&g  son/ wjbaeh  ehci 
had  hot  done  fi^r  her  huabaiuL  To  this  she  replied  widt  {n- 
donation:  ^'  I  would  not  ask  a  pardon  for  my  ausband»  be^ 
cause  he  was  hmoc^nt.    I  aolioit  it  for  my  son,  beoause  he  ia 


guilty," 
PET] 


UTER  HEINi  a  eelebrated  Dutch  adnurid,  iH»e  from  a 
low  origin  to  a  distinguished  rank  in  the  navv  of  his  ceusitry^ 
hk  1^8  he  was  irioe<4ulniiral  under  Jacob  Willekenfi,  in  th« 
East  bidies,  and  three  years  af)srwafds  commanded  ihQ  samst 
fleet.  In  that  year  he  defeated  the  Spanish  fleet  otf  the  gq9^ 
of  Brasil,  and  took  several  yeasels,  with  a  rich  booty*  la  16^8 
he  was  appointed  commander  of  a  fleet  of  tibiffiy-tNie  ships# 
fitted  out  fay  the  Dutch  East-India  company,  for  tioiie  purpose 
ef  intas^pting  the  Spanish  ]^te*fleet.  He  fett  in  with  k  on 
September  8th,.  and  the  SpaniaBds,  to  sane  ^en]|sd^s»  ran 
into  Matanaa  bay,  in  the  island  of -Cuba.  There  Hetn^on  tfae 
next  day,  captured  the  whole  fle^  with  its.rieh  lading,  amouniri 
ing  in  value  to  more  diaia  i  1,600,000  florint.  For  ttus  mf»f 
tant  service  he  was  raised  to  the  radc  of  admiral  of  UdUaacb 
In  the  foUowattg  year,  commanding  a  aquadron  iOn  jAeiooa^  fif 
Flandera,  he  had  4in  engagement' on  August  £Oth,  widi  sMie 
ahips  firom  Dunkirk,  of  which  he  took  thrae,  but  feU  in  the 
action.  He  wae  intened  with  great  solemiflty  at  D^UIt,  wheie 
a  splendid  monument  was  erected  to  his  memory. 

MARTIN  HARPERTZOODf  TROMP,  a  celebrstoi 
Duldi  admiral^  was  bom  at  the  BrHl,  in  1597.  At  eSght  years 
of  age  he  was  eent  to  serve  in  a  sfldp  bound  to  the  East  In- 
dies.  Whilst  still  very  young  he  was  taken  prisoner  by  an 
En^sh  piratical  tessel,  on  board  of  which  he  was  practised, 
durmg  two  years,  in  all  the  stnufcagems  and  maiiceuvres  bdoo^ 
ing  to  diat  mode  of  warfiure.  Some  yeam  «fter  bis  return  t^ 
his  o«m  country,  serving  in  the  Me<&emiieao,  he  wae  made 
captive  by  the  Turks,  from  whose  hands  he  bad  the  good  forr 
tme  to  escape.  He  was  then  employed  to  guard  tm  fishing 
md  mevchant  fleets.  At  length  he  entered  into  the  navy  of 
the  states^  accompanied  die  fiBunous  Peter  Hein  fat  all  hb  exr 
peditions,  of  whom  he  was  a  gneat  fovouritei  and  by  whose 
side  he  fought  when  he  was  kiUed.  By  various  gradations  Jke 
was  advanced  to  the  rank  of  adndral,  and  in  February^  163Q, 
hepmrsued  a  Spanish  squadron,  and  in  an  cngagemmt  off 
Gravdme,  cwtured  and  destroyed  Aire  men  of  war  and  fotir 
frigates.  In  October  of  die  same  year,  he  engaged  another 
S^uibh  fleet  in  the  Downs,  and  obtained  a  glorious  viatory» 
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ttidiig  ilr'dflBtBoyUg  die  gteaM*t  paH  of  tlie  floA,  tkoRgh  A^ 
lered  bjr  the  EnlgliilL  Choi  this  occasion  he  saveil  the  life  <^ 
O^uendo/the  Spanish  oommander,  by  sending  a  frigate  to  1^14 
rdief,  vhen  his  ova  ship  was  sinking.  His  name  now.  be^me 
fiunous  through  Ecurope,  and  the  kuig  of  France  Enrolled  hiuf 
by  a  xmtent  among  the  French  nobility.  In  166S»  Tramp  and 
Blake,  the  English  admiral,  had  a  rencontre  in  the  Do^ns,  it) 
consequence  of  which  the  Dutch  flee^  after  baying  su3l4ii%&d 
some  lossy  was  obli^d  to  retire.  Having  on  anodier  occasion 
met  with  a  disappointment  in  iuIfilUng  his  ordeiti  for  attacking 
Blake  by  reason  of  ^a  stoNrm^  he  was  .disgraced  tod  reoalled» 
and  De  Ruyter  was  anpoioted  to  supersede  him ;  but  his  com-. 
maud  was  restored  to  turn  in  the  same  year.  In  No? embelr  he. 
attacked  Blake,  oommanding  an  iirferior  fbree«  in  the  Downsl 
and  after  a  severe  tengagementi  obliged  him  to  retire  iota  the 
Thames)  with  die  loss  of  five  ships.  Trcmp,  with  some  de- 
gree  of  arrogantie^  triumidied>  «nd  fixed  a^  Iffoom  on  his  tDp* 
maat,  intimating/ rain-ffloriouslyi  that  he  would  sweep  awa^i^ 
Ae  Eog^h  fireni  the  Channd.  This  triumph,  however»'1faa 
of  noloiig  dmration.  In  Fehniary,  1663,  the  tw6  pewedM 
fleets  of  HoUaad and  England  badan enaagement wjiioh kM»tad 
dnee  dafB  \  oneof  which  tenninated  in  me  loss  of  eleren  aen^ 
ef-iWar  to  the  Dutch^  but  it  is  said  that  Tromp  lost  iao  ireputa^ 
lion  in  tins  action.  This  engagement  was  succeeded  by  aao* 
dMf,  off  Nieuporty  in  which  IVomp  and  De  Ruyter  mutually 
rescued  each  other  fl*om  imminent  peril ;  but  the  termination 
of  the  contest  was  unfiwourable  io  the  Dutch*-  who  suffered 
considerable  less.  These  two  Dutch  commanders  mitde  Coao/h 
plaints  to  the  states  df  the  insufficiency  of  dieir  equkmient, 
and  great  exertions  were  made  to  supply  them  with  both  shipii 
and  men.  In  July,  Tvomp^  with  dg^ty-five  ships,  descried 
the  English  fleet  with  aiiMty*fonr ;  but  before  they  conld'come 
to  an  engagement,  which  was  presented  by  a  storm,  die  Dutch 
fleet  was  augmented  to  one  hundred  and.  twenty  sail.  On  the 
Gth  of  August  the  contending  fleets  rushed  bo  aedon.  The 
first  day  was  indeciaive ;  the  second  day  was  un&Tourable  to 
Tromp,  idio,  according  to  his  usual  practice,  ineroed  the  ene^ 
aij*s  lam,  and  was  surroimdedy  "being  deserted  by  his  own  sqm^ 
dmL  .  Whilst  he  was  figfadng  with  desperate  valour,  he  fell 
Inr  a  muaketHihot,  as  he  was  giving  orders  on  the  deck;  ex* 
daiming,  before  he  expired,  **  Take  courage,  my  lads,  I  have 
ran  my  course  widi  glory  T  The  Dutch  seamen,  having  lost 
their  coinmander,.could  not  be  re-animated,  and  a  disastrous, 
thoi^  dearly  bought,  defeat,  closed  the  day,  and  also  the  war. 
The  remmns  of  Tromp  were  interred  with  Amoral  honours  in 
die  dniroh  at  DeUt,  and  a  magnificent  mausoleum  was  erected 
to4iis  memory.  * 
MARTIN  SCHENCK,  an  ofiloer  bom  in  Guelderland, 
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wIr>  dtsCinguished  liiniMlf  by  hb  bravefy  oi  flereral  brfUant 
actioiia  during  the  wan  m  the  Netherlaiids,  in  this  century  ; 
but  being  a  man  of  no  principle,  he  fonght  first  fer  the  Spa- 
inaxdg,  and  afterwards  for  the  Dutch.  Attempting  to  take 
NimMuen,  he  was  drowned  in  the  Rhine. 

GEORGE  SPILBERG,  a  Dotdi  adnural,  wha  defeated 
Uie  Spaniards  m  the  sondi  seas,  abbut  1616. 

JOHN  PIETERZOON  COEN,  govenmr  of  the  Doteb 
East-India  settlements,  and  the  founder  of  a  city  of  Batavia^ 
in  the  island  of  Java,  was  bom  on  January  8,  1587,  at  Hoom, 
in  the  United  Provinces.    He  was  sei^t  to  Rome  at  an  eariy 
age,  to  be  instnu^ed  in  trade  and  ocmunerce,  under  Piscatore, 
a  edebrated  merchant  there.    In  1607  he  went  to  India,  and  in 
1618  die  whole  management  ot  the  India  trade  was  devohed 
on  him,  under  the  title  of ''  Director  General,**  an  office  which 
seems  to  have  been  made  for  hhn.    He  was  chosen  president 
at  Bantam,  where  be  fixed  his  residence,  and  had  great  powers 
entrusted  to  him.    There  a  plot  was  Idd  to. assasannale  Idm, 
which,  though  it  miscarriedj  led  him  to  the  resolution  of 
changing  Us  abode.    In  ^^msequence  of  .this,  die  Dutch,  m 
the  year  1619,  took  possessJen  of  Batavia,  where  they  eata** 
bKslied  the  seat  of  meir  commerce.    Fcnt  several  years  the 
Dutdi  had  to  contend  with  the  natiye  king  of  the  place,  as- 
sisted l^  the  Ei^lish.    Peace  was  at  length  condnded  between 
the  two  companies*    The  Enslifih  re-embarked,  and  Coealaid 
the  foundation  of  a  new  dty,  me  streets  of  whidi  wese  laid  out 
in  straight  lines,  and  so  spacious,  as  to  admitof  canals  of  water, 
borderdl  by  trees,  that  they  might  afford  a  shade  to  those 
who  passed  backwards  and  £»rwaras  in  boats.    The  place  was 
formed,  and  jput  into  a  state  of  defence,  and  then  it  was  de- 
cbuEed  the  capital  of  the  Dutch  setdements  in  Indian    in  die 
year  1622,  Coen  obtained  leave  to  return  to  Europe,  and  in 
Ae  following  January  set  sail  with  fiye  ships,  ridily  laden,,  and 
arrived  at  Zealand  in  December,  having  held  die  supreme 
command  in  India  for  more  than  four  years.    In  1687  he  pro- 
ceeded to  India  again,  but  he  had  not  been  long  at  Batavia^ 
befiire  the  emn^or  of  Java,  jealous  of  the  Dutch  power,  en- 
deavoured to  drive  them  from  the  island.    Twice  he  laidsiMe 
to  this  city,  but  so  many  of  the  Javanese  were  killed  by  the 
artillery  of  the  besie^^ed,  that  a  contagious  distemper  farc^  out 
amouff  them,  to  which  gnreat  numbm  fell  a  sacrifice.    It  eit« 
tendra  even  to  the  Dutch  camp  and  city,  and  destroyed  many 
of  the  inhabitants.    The  Javanese  were  forced,  ultiznately,  to 
raise  the  siege;  exasperated  with  the  defeat,  they  attempted 
to  assassinate  Coen.    With  this  view,  they  sent  to  Batavia  se- 
veral small  vessels  laden  with  provisions,  having  some  armed' 
men  concealed  m  the  bottom  of  them  below  bamboos.    They 
proceeded  to  the  maiket*plaee,  where  the  conspirators  h<q^ 
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to  aocomnlbh  thdlr'  purpose ;  but  Ckien  was  too  strongly 
narded  for  them  to  venture  upon  an  attack.  He  died  in 
September,  1699. 

CONSTANTINE  HUYGENS,  lord  of  ZuyUchem,  se- 
cretary  and  counsellor  to  the  princes  of  Orange,  one  of  the  most 
ingenious  men  and  best  poets  of  his  time,  was  bom  at  the 
Hague,  on  the  4th  of  September^  1596*  He  was  the  second 
son  of  Christian  Huygens,  secretary  to  the  coundl  of  state 
of  the  republic  of  the  united  provinces,  and  was  preferred  to 
the  post  of  counsellor  to  prince  Frederic  Henry.  He  con^ 
tinned  in  the  exercise  of  it  under  his  successors,  until  he  re- 
signed it  to  his  eldest  son.  In  the  year  1661,  he  was  sent  to 
i&  court  of  France,  to  solicit  the  restitution  of  Orange,  of 
which  Lewis  XIV.  had  taken  possession.  And  in  tiie  year 
1665,  having  at  last  obtained  what  he  demanded^  he  took  a 
journey  to  Orange  in  order  to  cause  that  principality  to  be 
delivered  to  its  lawful  sovereign.  This  was.  perrormed  with 
great  solemmty.  He  lived  to  a  great  age*  with  the  happioess 
of  retaining  both  the  solidity  of  his  judgment,  and  the  vivacity 
of  his  wit,  and  also  seeing  his  &mily  wefi  settled,  and  tiie  sixty* 
two  years'  service  he  had  done  to  the  house  of  Orange  well 
approved.  He  had  kept  a  great  epistolary  correspondenoe 
with  the  most  illustrious  learned  men,  and  as  he  loved  and  un- 
derstood the  liberal  arts,  he  delighted  in  favouring  those  who 
made  profession  of  them.  He  died  in  the  year*  1687,  aged 
ninety  years  and  six  months.  He  was  president  of  the  prince 
of  Orange's  council. 

ANTHONY  VAN  DIEMEN,  governor  of  the  Dutch 
East  India  possessions,  was  bom  at  Kwilenburg,  of  which 
place  his  father  was  burgomai9ter.  He  went  out  to  Iiidia  it  an 
inferior  station,  but  waa  there  employed  as  accountant  to  tiie 
government;  and  iff  1625,  he  became  member  of  the  supreme 
council.  In  1631  he  returned  to  Holland  as  commander  of 
the  India  fleet,  but  the  following  year  he  went  out  again  as 
director  general ;  and  not  long  after  was  appointed  governor 
general;  in  which  station  he  greatly  extenckd  the  Dutch  in* 
terest  and  power  in  the  East.  .  In  1642,  he  sent  Abel  Taaman 
on  a  voyage  to  the  south,  the  consequence  of  which  was  tiie 
discovery  of  the  island  near  the  south  coast  of  New  Holland^ 
which  Tasman  named  Van  Diemen's  Land.    He  died  in  1645« 

ABRAHAM  WICQUEFORT,  a  Dutch  statesman,  bom 
at  Amsterdam  in  1598.  He  settle^  in  France  when  very 
young,  and  .acted  thirty-two  years  as  agent  for  the  elector  of 
Brandenburg.  Yet  he  was  much  patronised  by  cardinal  Ma- 
zarine, but  at  last,  falling  under  suspicion  of  communicating  se- 
cret intelligence  to  the  Dutch,  he  was  Q<mfined  in  the  Bastite 
for  a  year,  but  got  out,  and  was  restored  to  favour.  At  las^ 
when  the  war  broke  out  between  the  Frejnch  and  Dutch,  he 
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fkind  tcr  the  Hagifi^,  bift  was  th0i«  inipriaoned  four  jMrs 
%  the  Dutch,  on  suB|»icit>n*  of  dendhig  intelligence  to  the 
British.    At  last  he  escaped  and  went  to  Zell|  wn^re  he  died 


.POKTtJOAL. 

aXftf  DE  CASTRO,  an  etniMnt  Portugaese  comiiiandef , 
tt^s  bom  in  ISOO,  at  Usbon,  where  his  father  was  ^ovemor  of 
the  eivil  chamber.  He  Was  brought  tip  with  the  infant  Don 
Lewis,  whose  affection  he  always  retained.  He  served  first  at 
Tangier;  And  then  accompanied  Stephen  De  Gama  to  the 
straits  of  the  Bied  Sea,  of  which  he  drew  up  an  exact  descrip- 
tion. Returning  to  Portugal,  he  was  made  commander  of  a 
squadron  destined  to  miard  the  coasts ;  and  soon  afterwards  he 
attended  Cliarles  V.  m  his  expedition  to  Tunis.  He  was  ap- 
pointed governor  of  the  Indies,  and  obtained  many  rictoriei^ 
over  the  niltlves.  It  was  at  this  time  that  the  Turks  besieged 
the  fortress  of  Din,  which  they  were  obliged  to  abandon  with 
great  loss.  De  Castro  removed  the  citadel  of  that  place  to  a 
better  iHtnafioii,  and  strengthened  the  fortifications  witii  ad* 
ditlorial  works.  He  then  took  a  number  of  towns ;  when  failing 
jrick^  ,he  expired  in  the  arms  of  St.  Francis  Xavier,  in  1548, 
havihg  been  only  a  few  days  raised  to  the  vice-royaHy  of  the 
Ijidiei.  In^the  Jesuits  college  at  Evora,  is  preserved  a  vety 
minute  description  of  all  the  coasts  from  Goa  to  Diu,  which 
he  caused  to  be  taken  on  the  spot.  His  life  was  written  in 
Portugal  by  Hyacinth  Freyre  d*Andrada,  and  it  has  been 
translated  iiito  Latin. 

JOHN  III.,  king  of  Portugal,  was  bom  in  150S,  and  suc- 
ceeded Emanuel  in  1521.  He  married  in  1524,  Catiiarine, 
rister  of  the  etnperb»  Charles  V.  The  events  of  his  reign  are 
few,  and  chiefly  relate  to  religion,  to  which  ^  he  was  sedously 
attached.  The  iiiquisition  was  introduced  in  his  time  into 
Portugal.  The  fort  of  Diu  in  the  East  Indies  was  ceded  to 
hfm  bpr  die  king  of  Camboya ;  and  his  eeal  for  making  con- 
verts  iiidttced  him  to  send  thither  Jesuit  missionaries,  of  whom 
the  fiimous  St.  fVikncis  Xavier  was  one.  The  new  settiement  of 
Bmstil  was  also  brought  into  a  flourishing  state  in  this  reign,  and 
jMnftioular  attention  was  paid  to  the  conversion  of  the  natives. 
Th&  king  appears  tb  have  been  well  disposed,  and  denrous 
Df  ptombfing  the  happihess  of  his  subjects,  for  whom  he 
leffio^d  a  paternal  tendernesis.  When  a  new  tax  was  pro- 
libsed  in  couneH,  he  was  used  to  say,  "  Let  us  first  be  sure  that 
irtbAey  is  wanted;"  arid  when  that  point  waa  decHted,  "  Now 
fe|  ii$  see  what  excuses  may  be  retrenched ;"  and  resources 
wertf  generally  found  in  frugality.    He  founded  hospitals,  con- 
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8Cx«eled  fortUeatieae^  highways^  and  aquedact^i  restored  Ihif 
univeraily  of  Coimbmi  and  executed  other  projects  of  utility  anclE 
splendour.  He  was  very  attentive  to  ceremony  on  all  public 
occasions  $  but  at  other  times  lived  familiarly  among  ws  niK 
bility,  whose  family  feuds  he  took  great  pains  to  terminate^ 
He  was  unfortunate  in  the  loss  of  several  children^  and  hisf 
only  remaining  son*  who  had  married  a  daughter  of  Charlesr 
v.,  died  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  leainng  his  wife  plreghant. 
John  was  carried  off  by  an  apoplexy  m  1557»  at  the  age  of 
fifty-five»  after  a  reign  of  thirty-five  years.  fiOs  death  was  a 
great  nusfetttuie  to  ms  country,  on  account  of  the  long  sue* 
ceeding  minority  of  his  grahdBon  Sebastian. 

LAWRENCE  ALMEIDA,  son  of  Francis  Ahneida,  thief 
governor  of  India.  He  was,  like  his  father,  an  enterprising 
Gommander  and  navigator.  He  distiiq^ished  himself  by  mai^y 
ezpediticMis  in  the  uidian  seas^  and  entered  into  an  advan^ 
ta^ous  treaty  ;iirith  the  sovereign  of  Ceylon,  who  agreed  to  pay 
a  jrearfy  tribute  to  the  Portuguese  of  SdO,000  poumls  weight  of 
cmnamon,  and  the  first  yearV  payment  was  inunediately  pvA  on 
board.  Almeida  lost  his  life  in  a  severe  engagement  with  th6 
Egyptian  fleet,  off  the  harbour  of  Chaul,  in  jthe  bay  of  Cani- 
hava»  Having  received  a  wound  in  his  thigh,  which  quite  dis« 
abied  faim,  he  was  placed  in  a  chaur  which  was  lashed  to  the 
masty  and  continued  to  animate  his  meni  until  a  shot  in  the 
breast  finished  his  h&. 

ANTHONY,  titular  kmg  of  Portugal,  was  the  son  of  L^wia^ 
the  second  son  of  Emanuel.  His  pretensions  to  the  throne 
were  opposed  by  Philip  II.  of  Spain,  who  sent  the  duke  of 
Aba  against  him>  and  obliged  him  to  fly  from  his  dominionfti 
Anthony  was  a  wretched  fugitive  in  Holland,  France,  and 
England,  and  died  at  Paris,  in  1594,  aged  64. 

SEBASTIAN^  kina  of  Portugal,  was  the  posthumou?  aott 
of  the  infimt  John,  by  Joanna,  daughter  of  the  emneror  Charles 
V«  He  succeeded  to  the  crown  of  Portusal  at  three  years  of 
age,  in  1557,  on  the  death  of  his  ^and'^faraer,  Johnm«  Posr 
sessed  of  much  natural  vivacity  and  ardour,  he  was  inspired 
with  an  extravagant  admiration  for  military  exploits,  and  all 
enthusiastic  asealagunst  the  foes  of  the  Christian  religion. 
This  passion  instigated  him,  at  twenty  years  of  age,  to  under-* 
take  a  sudden  expedition  to  A^ica^  in  which,  however,  he  jper* 
fbraied  DotUng  ct  consequaice.  But  his  mind  was  niU^ 
hi^fessed  with  the  object,  and  availing  himself  of  tbe  applt-' 
catmn  for  aid  of  Muley  Hamet^  king  of  Fes  and  Morocco,  who 
had  been  deposed  by  his  uncle,  Mwey  Moloch ;  he  resolved  to 
renew  the  attempt  against  tbe  Moorish  king  with  all  the  forces 
he^coold  muster.  In  vain  his  own  wisest  counsellors,  and  his 
fonstn  Philip  II.,  endeavoured  to  dissuade  him  from  the  enter- 
pnie ;  and  Muky  Moloch  himself  wrote  a  letter  lo  justify  hie 
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conduct,  and  endeaToured  to  incline  Um  to  peace ;  but  Sebas- 
tian's romantic  character  rendered  him  inaccessible  to  all  tdmo^ 
nidons.  Ifaving  stripped  his  country  of  all  its  military  stren^b, 
•  and  the  flower  of  its  nobility,  he  sailed  in  the  suramer  of  1578, 
and  prooeeded  to  Arxilla.  There  he  was  met  by  a  much  more 
numerous  Moorish  army,  with  Muley  Moloch  in  person,  who 
who  so  debilitated  by  sickness  that  he  was  carried  in  a  litter. 
In  the  battle  that  ensued^  the  onset  of  the  Portuguese  army 
If  as  so  furious,  that  the  first  line  of  the  Moors  was  broken, 
and  Muley,  in  rallying  his  men,  was  so  much  exhausted,  that 
he  died  in  the  iurms  of  his  guards,  his  last  action  being  to  lay 
his  fineer  on  his  lips,  as  an  injunction  to  keep  hb  death  secret. 
Sebastian  was  no  less  poweriul  and  dexterous  in  the  use  of 
arms,  than  brave ;  he  fought  till  two  horses  were  killed  under 
him,  and  most  of  his  attendants  were  slain  by  his  side*  At 
length  he  disappea];ed,  nor  was  it  ever  with  certainty  known 
what  became  of  him,  though  a  body,  suppose^  to  be  his,  was 
recovered  from  the  Moors,  and  interred  at  Belem,  but  in  a 
slaughter  so  complete,  that  not  above  fifty  of  the  Portuguese 
army  are  said  to  have  escaped,  it  is  no  wonder  that  a  single 
body,  probably  stripped,  should  not  be  recognized.  Yet  such 
was  the  attachment  of  the  nation  to  a  prince  whose  romantic 
valour  revived  in  their  minds  the  heroic  times  of  P<Mrtaga}, 
that  they  would  not  credit  bis  death,  and  long  entertained  the 
fond  expectation  of  seeing  him  return  from  a  supposed  con* 
•eoalment.  Of  this  opinion  diflerent  impostors  availed  them* 
selves,  who  for  a  time  were  regarded  by  many  as  the  true  Se« 
bastian;  and  for  more  than  a  century  afterwards,  it  was  the 
^popular  belief  that  their  lost  king  was  somewhere  miraculously 
preserved,  and  would  again  be  seated  on  the  Portuguese 
throne. 

EDWARD  D'ALBUQUERQUE  COELHO,  a  noble 
Portuguese,  who  distinguished  himself  as  a  soldier,  and  wrote 
aHistory  of  the  Wai)i  of  Brazil,  printed  at  Madrid,  in  1654, 4to. 
He  died  in  1658. 


POLAND. 

NICHOLAS  RADZIURUi,  the  fourth  of  that  name,  pa* 
latine  of  Vilna»  grand  marshal-  and  chancellor  of  Lithuania, 
was  a  very  illustrious  man.  He  travelled  into  most  parts  of 
Europe  in  his  youth,  and  signalized  himself  in  all  boduy  exer- 
cises. He  was  captain  of  the  guard  to  king  Sigismund  Au- 
gustus, and  thrice  commanded  in  Livonia,  where  he  beat  the 
Germans,  and  dispossessed  them  of  that  province.  He  died  in 
1567,  having  turned  protestant,  and  caused  the  Bible  to  be 
printed  in  the.  Polish  language. 
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STANISLAUS  KAKNOWSKI,(Liit  CaniioTius)  a  Poluh 
statesnum,  prelate;  and  writer,  was  bom  in  1525.   'He  becaune: 
bishop  of  Ukdisbui  about  1563;  and  upon  die  death  of  Sigis^ 
mund  Autfustos,  king  of  Poland,  in  157S,  he  promoted  the 
election  of  Henry  of  Valois,  and,  on  his  reception,  made  an. 
eloquent  harangue  to  him  in-  the  name  of  the  states.   After  tfae 
abdication  of  this  prince,  Kamowski  nominated  Anne,  the 
sister  of  the  late  Sigismund,  queen  of  Poland,  and  crowned  her 
husband,  Stephen  Batori,  upon  the  refiisal  of  the  primate  to 
perform  this  office.     For  his  reward  be  was  made  coadjutor  to 
the  archbishop  of  Gnesna,  and  in  1581  he  succeeded  to  that 
see  and  to  the  primacy.   On  the  death  of  king  Stephen,  he  sat: 
as  president  of  the  directory  during  the  interregnum,  and  cm- 
pofi^  the  election,  made  by  a  party,  of  MaximiUan,  archduke, 
of  Austria.    He  placed  the  crown  upon  the  head  of  Sigismund 
ILL,  prince  of  Sweden,  who  was  acknowledged  by  the  kingdim* 
The  primate,  in  1590, Joined  a  party  who  were  in  opposition  to 
the  great  chancellor,  Zamoski,  and  convoked  an  extraordinary: 
assembly  at  Kiow,  in  which  he  endeavoured  to  cancel  the  ordi«. 
nances  of  the  last  general  diet.    This  step  rendered  him  un-** 
popular,  and  he  found  hnnself  obliged  to  be  reconciled  to  the* 
chancellor.     He  died  in  1603,  at  the  age  of  seventy-eight,  and* 
was  interred  in  the  Jesuit's  college  at  KLalish,  which  he  had' 
{bonded.    He  established  seminaries  for  education  both  at 
Uladislauand  Grnesna,  and  occupied  himself  with  success  in- 
the  reform  of  his  clergy.    He  was  author  of  several  works, 
among  which  are  a  collection  of  letters,  which  is  very  rare,  and: 
is  said  to  contain  many  important  particulars  relative  to  the  * 
history  of  Poland,  from  1524  to  1677. 

SKxISMUND  II.,  named  Augustus,  kmg  of  Poland,  son  of 
Sigismund  I.,  was  elected  to  the  throne  before  the  death  of  his* 
father.   He  gave  offence  to  the  nobles  by  espousing  the  widow 
of  an  obscure  person;  and  it  is  asserted,  that,  in  order  to  re-> 
cover  their  favour,  he  permitted  them  to  send  their  sons  for-, 
edacation  to  the  protestant  universities  of  Germany,  which  was 
the  means  of  introducing  the  doctrines  of  the  Reformation  into 
Poland.     Sigismund  himself  remained  attached  to  the  old  reli-> 
^on,  and  by  his  prudent  and  moderate  disposition  kept  out  of 
the  kingdom  those  disorders  which  disturbed  the  peace  of  so 
many  European  countries.     He  was  extremely  diligent  in  pro-' 
noting  wise  laws  and  regulations  in  his  kingdom,  and  In  the 
correcting  of  abuses,  which  enabled  him  to  maintain  a  power* 
fill  standing  army  without  the  addition  of  new  taxes.     This 
force  he  had  occasion  to  employ  as  an  auxiliary  to  his  kinsman,  • 
the  archbishop  of  Riga,  aeainst  the  invasion  of  the  Russians. 
He  made  himself  master  of  great  part  of  Livonia,  and  forced 
the  grand  master  of  the  Teutonic  order,  who  had  called  in  the 
Htusians,  to  renounce  their  alliance,  and  put  the  order  under . 
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the  proteetidn  of  Poland.  From  this  period  Livoma  was  an^ 
Bexed  to  Poland,  and  the  grand  master  abdicatii^  his  dignity, 
raoeived  in  compensation  the  duchies  of  Courland  and  Lenvi- 
jonblk,  whidi  long  remained  in  his  familj.  Hie  csBar,  John 
Basikwitz,  made  an  irruption  into  Lithuania,  which  occasioned 
pnuch  bloodshed  and  devastation,  and  Sigismund  was  glad  to 
propose  an  armistioe ;  and  while  this  measure  was  in  dimiasion 
me  Idnff  of  Pdand  died  in  1572,  leaving  only  two  daughters, 
and  wi£  lum  termmated  the  male  line  of  the  house  of  Jagellon. 
lie  left  a  high  character  for  courage,  ability,  and  every  nrincely 
ouafity,  but  he  is  said  to  have  b^  too  much  attached  to  iixe 
(air  sex. 

STEPHEN  B  ATORI,  king  of  Poland.  He  was  bom  of  a 
noble  fiunily  in  Transylvania,  and  was  elected  orince  of  his 
Itttive  countiy.in  1671 ;  after  which  he  sained  suciii  reputation, 
titutb  UDon  thQ  deposition  of  Henry,  duke  of  Ai^ou,  by  the 
Poles,  nk  party  prevuled  over  diat  of  Maximilian;  andhaving 
pMunied  the  princess  Aime,  was  crowned  in  167&  He  proved 
90  exceDeiit  |»riiioe,  and  successfully  opposed  both  Russia  and 
jiweden  1  wjule  he  gained  honour  to  nnnself  by  his  merciful 
conduct  in  the  midst  of  the  most  horrible  cruelties  on  Ae  part 
pf  U9  enemies.  He  corrected  many  abuses,  and  greatify  im- 
proved his  kingdom.  As  he  was  preparing  a  severe  chastise-* 
ment  for  the  immbitants  of  Riga,  who  had  been  driven  to  te-* 
folt  by  the  impditic  measure  of  sendiiur  Jesuits  to  convert 
tih^n,  JBatpri  was  seised  with  a  violent  epdeptic'fit,  which  car- 
ried him  o^in  1586,  at  the  age  of  fifty-four.  He  was,  on  the 
wholei  greatly  fieloved  and  esteemed  W  his  people,  who  long 
held  nis  memory  in  hiffh  veneration.  His  greatest  defect  was 
violence  of  temper,  and  a  fit  of  rage,  caused  by  the  sight  of  the 
fnvavs  f^om  R%a,  was  supposed  to  have  brought  on  Uie  attack 
whidi  carried  him  oiBT.  He  had  an  extreme  fondness  for  the 
ofaase ;  but  the  ardour  with  which  he  pursued  it  was  partly 
attributed  to  a  desire  of  absenting  himself  from  his  queen,  who 
was  considerably  ojider  than  himself. 

SIGISMUND  ni.,  king  of  Poland,  sumamed  De  Vasa,  son 
of  John  III.,  king  of  Sweden,  and  Oitherine,  daughtei^  of  Si- 
cismimd  I,,  kiqg  of  Poland,  He  was  bom  in  1566,  and  in 
lfi87  was  chosen  king  of  Poland,  in  competition  with  Maximi- 
lian of  Austria.  Through  the  exertions  of  SSamoski^  the  crown 
general,  fdfter  a  civil  war,  in  which  MiDcimilian  was  defeated 
Bioi  taken  prisoner,  Sigismund  was  firmly  seated  on  the  thnme. 
He  ffovemed  well,  assisted  by  the  talents  of  Zamoski,  tiU  the 
death  of  his  father,  in  159S,  left  him  heir  to  the  crown  of  Swe- 
den. As  he  was  a  zealous  catholic,  and  the  Swedes  were 
finendly  to  die  Reformation,  they  felt  disinclined  to  come  under 
ins  authority ;  besides  that,  the  duties  of  a  king  of  Sweden, 
fpid  of  a  lung  of  Poland,  seemed  quite  incomp^ble.    His 
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uocle,  duke  Charles,  who  had  been  declared  regent  during  Ifi- 
gismund's  abaencej  inflamed  theae  dlicontents*  Sigismund 
baTing  obtained  permissian  firom  the  FoUsh  diet  to  visi^  his 
other  kingdomj  arrived  in  Sweden  in  1593,  acconupanie^  by 
the  pope^s  nuncio^  and  his  proceedings  soon  proved  uqw  pww 
the  restoration  of  the  catholic  religion  iros  ms  object  of  Ids 
wishes*.  Violent  dissensions  arose  netween  him  and  ttie  stateSi 
and  in  1S9S  he  returned  to  Poland,  leaving  Sweden  in  die 
greatest  disorder,  )n  1598  Sigismund  a^^^  entered  SwedecL 
at  the  head  of  a  foreign  army,  and  a  civil  war  ensued,  wUch 
terminated  in  a  pacification,  and  the  king  returne4  to  Poland. 
Peace  did  not  last  long,  and  in  1604*  the  Swedes  formally  de< 
posed  him,  and  rsdsed  his  uncle  Charles  to  the  throne.  Waip 
succeeded  between  Poland  and  Sweden,  which  ended  in  the 
conquest  of  Livonia  by  the  Polish  genera^. 

Russia,  ajt  thb  time»  beinji;  thrown  into  confusion  by  a  revo-> 
lution,  Sigismund  took  oart  m  its  disorders,  entering  tliat  coun- 
try, in  loIO,  at  the  head  of  a  numerous  army,  and  gained  in  tfoa 
outset  such  advantiLg^«  that  he  was  enabled  to  place  b)&  90M 
Uladislaifs  on  the  throoe.  He  was,  however,  soon  afljer  ^^ 
throned^  and  all  the  conquests  made  by  Sigismund  were  recip* 
vered  bj  the  Russians*  During  the  remamder  of  his  reign» 
the  Poles  were  involved  in  wars  with  the  Turks,  and  afterwards 
with  the  Swedes  under  Gustavus  Adplphns*  1*0  the  bitter 
they  were  obliged  to  cede  livonia,  Finland,  and  Prussia  i  and 
the  conduding  years  of  Sigismund  were  clouded  with  dis^sters« 
He  fen  into  a  state  of  melancholyand  disease,  by  wluch  he  waa- 
carried  oS^  ia  the  vear  1632.  With  some  talents  for  govern- 
meBt»  his  religious  bigo^,  and  obstinacy  of  temper,  preqipi-. 
tated  him  into  errors  which  cost  him  one  crown»  and  rencUj^ 
the  other  a  source  of  perpetual  disquiet. 

LADISLAUS  SIGISMUND,  kuig  of  Poland  and  Sweden* 
after  the  death  of  his  &ther  Sigismund  III.,  1632.  He  ^p- 
vemed  with  moderation,  and  attended  to  the  interests  of  his 
people.  He  attadced  the  Russians  who  threatened  him^  and 
oUifl^  them  to  make  peace.  He  died  in  1648,  aged  52. 
.  JOHN  Z  AMOSKi,  the  son  of  Stanislaus  Zamoski,  Castel- 
lan of  Chelm,  in  Red  Russia,  was  a  man  of  great  talents  and 
virtue.  He  studied  at  Paris,  and  afterwards  at  Padun^  of 
which  last  univer^ty  he  was  chosen  rector.  At  Padua  he 
published  two  tracts,  De  Senatu  Romano,  and  De  Senatore. 
On  his  return  to  Poland,  king  Stephen  Batori  gave  him  his 
niece  in  marriage,  nuide  him  grand-^ancellor,  and  general  of 
his  army.  He  delivered  Poland  from  the  Russian  yoke.  On 
the  death  of  Stephen,  the  nobles  offered  him  the  crown  ;  but 
he  refused,  and  advised  them  to  elect  Sigismund,  prince  of 
Sweden.    He  died  in  1605. 
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RUSSIiL 
IVAN  IL|  Vasflieyitcb)  succeeded  his  father .  Ivanovitch 
in  the  year  1580.  Being  only  three  years  of  age^  he  was  left 
under  the  caxe  and  superintendance  of  guardians,  who  faith- 
fuHy  performed  the  duty  committed  to  them^  and  defeated  the 
plots  of  the  young  prince's  uncles,  who  were  desirous  'of  de- 
priving him  of  his  crown.  At  the  a^e  of  nineteen  he  sent  a 
splenmd  embassy  to  the  emperor  Charfes  V.,  the  chief  purpose 
of  which  was  to  obtain  from  Germany  proper  persons  to  assist 
him  in  the  civilization  of  his  subiects,  and  in  introducing  arts 
and  manu&ctures.  More  than  three  hundred  artisans  of  all 
professions,  actually  arrived  at  Lubec  in  their  way  to  Moscow^ 
but  were  prevented  from  proceeding  on  their  journey  by  the 
intrigues  of  the  inhabitants  of  that  town.  Ivf^n  XL  raised  the 
superstructure  of  the  Russian  grandeur,  of  which  his  grand- 
fisither  had  laid  the  foundation.  He  instituted  a  standing  army, 
trained  his  soldiers  to  the  use  of  fire-arms,  and  accustomed 
them  to  a  more  regular  discipline.  By  means  of  this  formidable 
body,  he  extended  his  dommions  on  all  sides,  conquered  the 
kingdoms  of  Kasan  and  Astracan,  and  rendered  the  Russian 
name  respectable  to  the  distant  powers  of  Europe.  He  gave 
to  his  subjects  the  first  code  of  written  laws;  he  introduced 
printing  into  Russia ;  he  promoted  commerce,  and  regulated 
all  the  duties  connected  with  it.  While  involved  in  a  war  with 
the  Poles,  a  domestic  conspiracy,  in  1566,  occasioned  by  his 
tvraimy,  threatened  to  deprive  him  of  his  crown.  Such  was 
the  danger,  that  he  thought  it  best  to  make  a  feigned  abdica- 
tion. This  nroduced  the  proposed  effect  of  awakening  the 
dormant  loyalty  of  the  people ;  but  as  soon  as  he  had  resumed 
the  reins  of  government,  he  put  to  death  the  leaders  of  the 
conspiracy,  and  secured  himself  against  any  future  rebellion, 
by  the  institution  of  a  body  of  guards  drawn  from  the  remote 
provinces,  and  attached  solely  to  himself.  These  he  augment- 
ed, till  at  length  the^  proved  ready  instruments  of  despotism. 
He  entered  into  a  friendly  intercourse  with  queen  Elizabeth  of 
England,  to  whom  he  proposed  an  laUiance  offensive  and  defen-. 
sive.  Though  the  queen  did  not  agree  to  his  proposal  in  its 
foil  extent,  yet  a  treaty  was  made  which  was  the  commence- 
ment of  the  intercourse  which  has  since  subsisted  between  the 
two  nations.  In  an  invasion  of  Russia  by  the  Poles,  the  city  of 
Novofforod  incurred  the  suspicion  of  having,  by  its  principal 
inhabitants,  hfeld  a  correspondence  with  the  king  of  Poland. 
This  defection  was  punished  in  the  most  barbarous  manner  by 
the  csEar,  who,  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks,  adjudged  several 
thousand  persons  to  death.  In  1571,  after  Russia  had  been 
desolated  by  the  plague,  the  Crim  Tartars,  instigated  by  the 
Polesy  made  an  irruption  into  tiie  southern  provinces,  am  ad^ 
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vancing  towaids  Mobc&w,  eAtirely  defeated  the  Russian  army, 
which  made  a  stand  trithin  eighteen  leagues  of  the  capital. 
Ivan,  upon  the  news,  shut  himsdUPup  in  a  fortified  cloister,  with 
his  two  sons,  and  most  yaluahle  effects,  and  by  this  cowardly- 
desertion,  allowed  the  Tartars  to  enter  Moscow,  which  they 
plundered  and  burnt  with'a  vast  destruction  of  the  inhabitants. 
The  czar's  most  formidable  enemy  was  Stephen  Baton/  king 
of  Poland,  who,  with  the  king  of  Sweden,  declared  war  against 
Russia  in  1579,  took  Narva,  and  Riga,  and  became  master.of 
the  whole  of  Livonia.  The  Russians  murmured  at  his  conduct, 
and  some  of  the  nobles  ventured  to  make  remonstrances  against 
his  suffering  foreign  enemies  to  ravage  the  country,  and  request** 
ed  that  he  would  permit  his  eldest  son  to  appear  at  the  head  of 
the  army.  The  czar,  suspecting  that  the  pnnce  had  urged  the' 
nobles  to  this  step,  reprimanded  him  in  very  severe  terms,  and 
he  attempting  to  justify  himself,  the  father^s  anger  was  roused 
to  such  a  pitdi,  that  he  gave  him  a  violent  blow  with  a  staff 
tipped  with  iron,  which  laid  him  at  his  feet,  and  which  in  four 
days  proved  fatal.  The  savage  monarch,  who  did  not  proba- 
bly intend  his  son's  death,  passed  from  the  extreme  of  anger^ 
to  that  of  sorrow :  he  refused  to  take  food  or  change  his  dress 
for  several  days,  and  endeavoured  to  expiate  the  deed  by  a' 
magiuficent  funeral.  An  unsuccessful  attempt  to  chastise  the 
Tartars^  who  had  made  an  incursion  into  the  Russian  territo- 
ries, was  the  last  act  of  this  reign.  He  negotiated  with  them 
and  returned  to  Moscow,  when  the  approach  awakened  in- him 
a  desore  of  conferring  benefits  on  his  people.  He  now  endea* 
voiured  to  correct  abuses,  introduced  by  his  long  wars,  per-* 
formed  many  acta  of  clemency,  enjoined  his  successor  to  libe- 
rate prisoners;  repeal  taxes,  and  redress  the  evils  which  his 
brutanty  had  inflicted.  He  expii:ed  in  1584,  aged  54.  He 
has  been  reckoned  amons  the  great  monarchs  of  his  country, 
on  account  of  his  spirited  and  successful  attempts  to  free  it 
from  a  foreign  yoke  and  introduce  arts  and  civulkation.  He- 
gave  his  people  the  first  cade  of  written  laws,  improved  the> 
military  discipline,  promoted  commerce,  cultivated  Uteraiture, 
and  maintained  justice  and  order.  His  personal  qualities, 
however,  appear  to  have- been  little  estimable.  He  was, ex- 
tremely licentious  with  respect  to  women;  and  besides  seven^ 
lawful  wives,  entertained  a  number  of  concubines.  He  lefl 
two  sons,  of  whom  Feodor  or  Theodore  succeeded  him. 

GUDENOW  BORIS,  a  successful  usurper  of  the  Rusnan 
dirone,  was  grand  master  of  the  horse  to  the  czar  Theodore,- 
or  Feodor,  who  married  his  sister,  and  who  ascended  tde 
throne  in  1584.  Beine  a  man  of  talents  and  ambition,  he- 
governed  the  state  without  control,  during  the  reign  of  his 
weak  brother-in-law,  and  conducted  public  affairs  with  great 
vigour  and  success.    As  Theodore  was  without  children,  a 
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jfftmi/ecixti  obtaining  the  crymn  was  opened  tQ  3ori8>  wbidi 
w«8  obstructedonly  by  the  life  of  Deiaetnii8*Theodore'a  yomgpr 
bvother,  then  nine  years  old*  lie  vas  educated  at  a  cUy 
distant  from  Moscow,  whither  3oris  sent  assassins  to  qnurder 
him*  This  they  affected,  according  to  the  genei?al  supqpgsitioB, 
and  that  they  wght  not  divi^ge  the  ;criiaae,  they  weire  put  to 
deatib.  The  news  of  this  eveot  caused  great  agitationat  Mos- 
cow ;  in  order  to  divert  which,  Borist  it  is  sajidu  ^t  fire  to  the 
ci^t  and  then  treated  the  inhabitants  with  the  greatest  gene- 
roSty,  and  kindness,  to  obtain  their  fitvour.  The  realty  of 
Idis  guilt  in  this  instance  may  well  be  doubted*  Theodore  died 
in  1597,  not  without  suspicion  of  poison  beiiie  administered  by 
Boris.  On  his  death-bed  he  successively  offered  his  staff,  the 
emblem  of  his  empire,  to  severdi  of  his  relations,  who  aU  re- 
used it*  He  then  in  a  rage  threw  it  on  the  ground,  and  Boris 
took  it  up.  When  the  vacancy  took  place,  he  affected  how- 
ever, to  be  void  of  all  ambitiQUS  designs ;  and  resmung  the 
staff  to  the  nobility  and  citizens  of  Moscov*  retired  to  a  mo- 
nastenr,  and  spre^  a  report  of  his  intention  to  be  shaved  and 
take  the  monastic  vows.  The  people,  who  were  attached  to 
him,  and  whose  passions  were  artfully  raised  by  his  emissaries, 
crowded  round  tne  gate  of  Ihe  monastery,  and  throwu^  them- 
iietves  on  the  ground,  vowed  never  to  rise  till  he  should  consent 
to  accept  the  crown*  Their  apprehensions  were  further 
illarmed  by  a  rumour  of  an  intended  invasion  of  the  Tartars. 
Boris  pf  etended  at  length  to  accept  the  throng  on  condition 
that  they  should  all  assemble  in  arms  and  march  with  him 
against  die  Tartars*  A  vast  force  was  coUected  at  the  time 
and  pbce  appointed,  which  he  employed  to  confer  on  him  the 
aoveieiigiity  in  the  name  of  the  natiop,  and  to  secure  each 
<^fch(er's  iidelity*  Soon  af^r  his  acoe^oDs  he  banished  to  Si- 
liem»  or  coonned  m  convents,  all  whom  he  suspected,  or  who 
were  relalied  to  the  royal  line;  and  he  strengthened  himself  by 
tk  peace  witlf  the  Poles,  and  an  alliance  wiUi  the  Danes.  He 
iK^pscted  m  offered  trea^  from  the  Ottoman  Porte,  but  re- 
newed the  commercial  privileges  of  the  Lubeckers,  Dutch,  and 
English*  Moscow  was  visited  about  the  fourth  year  of  his 
soign  bvoiie  of  the  most  dreadful  fieunines  ever  heard  of,  which 
iMted  tnree  years.  The  anxiety  this  caused  to  Boris  was  ag- 
grayiyted  by  a  report  which  began  to  prevail  about  16(H,  that 
prince  Demetrius  was  still  living,  and  that  another  youth  had 
been  murdered  in  his  stead.  A  person  appeared  in  Poland, 
vtImi  assumed  that  name  and  character,  and  baffling  every  at- 
tempt of  Boris  to  murder  or  gain  possession  of  hin]i,he  at  length 
advanced  at  the  head  of  a  FoUsb  army  in  Russia.  He  met 
with  various  fortunes,  but  on  the  whole,  gained  ground,  and 
yitmB  recoff nized  in  several  places.  Boris,  not  knowing  whom  to 
trust,  and  agitated  by  fear  and  remorse^  fell  down  in  a  fit  f^s  he 
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was  giving  au  jienee  to  the  Swedish  and  Dahiah  ambassadors/ 
ami  matatitly  expired.  This  happened  in  1605.  Hb  young 
aon  Theodore  was  crowned  aa  hu  successor,  but  was  soon  put 
to  death,  together  widi  his  mother;  and  the  natkm  recognised 
Demetrius  fer  their  kwful  prince. 

'  DEMETRIUS,  emt  of  Russia,  cemmonfy  called  the  <'  false 
Demetrius,**  was,  aoeordmgto  most  authors,  a  qatiye  of  Jaris- 
law,  and  a  nodeeln  a  monastery,  where  he  was  instructed  by^ 
an  old  monk  to  personate  Demetrius,  son  of  the  osai*  iom 
Basillowfts,  who  had  been' murdered  by  Boris  Gudenov,  in 
lfi07.  The  youth,  according  to  his  mstructions,  under  the 
name  of  Demetiiiis,  pretending  to  l^ve  escaped  from  his  mur-i 
derers,  went  into  Jiithiiania,  iracM  be  was  taken  into  the  ser* 
vice  of  a  nobleman  named  Wiesnovltdd,  to  whom  he  told  hia 
BtoiT,  and  who  espoused  his  cause.  When  Boris  heard  of  this 
rfval^  he  sent  assassins  to  despatch  him ;  but  his  patron  b^ng 
warned  of  it,  conveyed  him  to  Afaieski,  palatine  of  Sendomir, 
who  promised  to  assist  him  in  his  design  on  the  Russian 
throne,  provided  he  would  embrace  the  Roman  catholic  reli- 
gion,  which  he  readily  consented  to  ;  and  was  married  to  the 
palatine's  daughter.  Assisted  by  the  Poles,  Demetrius,  in 
1604,  marchea  into  Russia  at  the  head  of  a  small  army,  and 
was  soon  joined  by  a  number  of  Russians  and  Cossacks.  He 
defeated  an  army  sent  against  him,  and  an  insunrection  took 
place  in  his  fkvour.  On  the  death  of  Boris,  the  people  stran* 
gled  hoB  son,  and  placed  Demetrius  on  the  throne ;  bnt  bis 
partiality  to  the  Poles  and  contempt  of  the  Greek  religioB^ 
occasioned  an  insurrection,  and  he  was  murdered  in  1606,  after 
i(  short  reign  of  eleven  months.  Mr.  C!oxe^  contrary  iid  tlio 
generality  m  writers,  considered  him  to  have  been  the  true 
prince  Demetrius.  Three  other  pretended  Deme^rtus's  sue- 
cesrively  started  up  in  the  empire. 

MICHAEL  FEODOROVlTCH,  em  of  Russia,  fin* 
of  the  house  of  Komanof,  was  the  son  of  Feodor  or  Tbeodoie 
Nikitia  Romanoi^  caHed  Philaretes,  archbishop  of  Rastodc. 
After  the  dethronement  of  czar  Zusd,  in  1610,  the  Russian 
nobles  on  proceeding  to  an  election  of  a  new  czar,  cast  their 
mes  upon  Alichael  Feodoroviteh,  th^i  a  youth  of  seventejen^ 
dntinguished  by  his  descent  from  a  daughter  of  Ivan  Vasi- 
Gervit^  and  rendered  dear  to  the  nati<m  hy  the  vbrtues  of  his 
fisher.  He  was  then  in  a  monastery  with  his  mother^  while 
his  fether  was  a  prisoner  in  Poland  ;  and  when  the  propoBal 
was  made  to  raise  hhn  to  the  throne,  the  unhappy  fate  of  some 
of  the  late  czars  filled  his  motfier  with  such  apprehensions,  that 
she  wrote  to  her  brother  Czeremetof  to  get  him  excused  to 
the  senate.  Tliey  persisted,  however  in  thehr  choice,  and 
Michad  was  solemnly  elected  in  1613.  The  first  part  of  his 
reiga  pasefttd^i  a  waif  with  Che  generals  of  Gustavus  Adol^bus, 
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king  ofSwedeDywUdi  Was  co&cbidedin  1617,  by  a  treaty  vat* 
der  the  mediation  of  Eingland^  which  ceded  Keichohn  aiid;all 
Jngria  to  die  Swedes.  In  the  next  year  a  truce  was  made 
wiUi  the  Poles^  who  had  supported  by  force  of  arms,  the  prior 
election  of  their  prince  Ladislaus,  aiid  had  ravaged  the  coun-. 
try  as  far  as  Moscow.  In  16S5|  the  osar  married  Eudosia,  the 
daughter  of  a  poor  genttenfan,  who  had  no  other  portion  than 
her  beauty  and  virtue.  He  emjiloyed.the  interval  of  peace  in 
promoting  the  internal  prosperity  of  Russia,'  and  formed  a. 
commercuil  connection  with  the  States  of  the  United  Provinces* 
War  was  renewed  in  16S2,  with  Poland^  but  was  terminated 
two  years  afterwards  by  a  peace ;  and  from  that  time  the  csar 
preserved  his  country  in  a  state  of  tranquillity,  much  respected 
by  all  his  nei^bours  for  his  equity  and  eood  fiaith,  and 
greatly  beloved  by  his  subjects  on  account  of  his  mild  and  be-, 
nificent  government.  He  died  in  1645,  in  the  forty-ninth  year 
of  his  age,  and  thirty-third  year  of  his  reign,  leavii\g  his  crown 
to  his  son  Alexis  Michaelovitch. 


DENMARK. 

CHRISTIERN,  or  CHRIStlAN  IIL,  king  of  Denmark/ 
son  of  Frederic  I.,  was  duke  and  governor  of  Sleswick  and 
Holstein  at  his  father's  decease  in  15S3.  .  At  this  time  the 
nation    was    divided  into   three    factions,    one   comprising 
most  of  the  nobility,  favoured  this  Christiem ;  another,  com- 
posed of  the  Romish  bishops  and  clergy,  who  wjere  averse  to^ 
Christiem  on  account  of  his  open  profession  of  Lutheranism,; 
was  desirous  of  electing  his  younger  brother  John ;  and  a 
third,  but  small  party,  wished  to  restore  Christiem  II.    Chris- 
tiem III.  had  to  fight  his  way  to  the  throne,  and  several  years, 
passed  before  he  became  peaceful  sovereim  of  his  dominions. 
it  was  fortunate  for  him  that  Ghistavus  Vasa,  then  king  of* 
Sweden,  and  himself,  had  a  community  of  interests,  both, 
having  to  contend  against  the  republic  of  Lubeck,  and.  the. 
polish  ecclesiastics.    Gustavus  marched  an  army  into  Schon,v 
and  Holland,  whence  "he  drove  out  the  Lubeckers ;  and  he 
favoured    Christiern's  siege  of  Copenhagen,    which  capital, 
however,  did  not  surrender  to  him  till  159N5.    He  then  began 
to  put  in  execution  a  plan  concerted  between  him  and  Gusta- 
vus, for  reducing  the  temporal  power  of  the  church,  and  fqlly 
established  the  Reformation.    In  efiecting  this,  he  employed 
such  stronff  measures,  and  made  so  free  with  all  the  church  > 
property,  Uiat  Luther  wrote  a  letter  of  expostulation  to  him. . 
indeed  the  reformed  clergy  in  all  the  northern  countries  had 
reason  to  complain,  that  between  the  crown  and  nobility,  the. 
church  was  stripped  so  bare,  as  not  only  to  be  derived  of  its. 
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hxxvty,  but  of  its  deta&t  .rapport    The  husdialitm  of  the  de^ 
rical  order  in  Denihark,  left  nothing  between  the  nobility  and 
ike  'burghers  and  peasantry,  and  gave  such  a  scope  to  aristo- 
cratical  pride  and  oppression,  as  was  eventually  the  cause  of 
Ae  change  which  the  constitution  afterwards  underwent  from 
a  limited  to  an  absolute  monarchy.    Notwithstanding  the 
causes  of  friendship  between  Gustavus  and  ChiiBtiem,  various 
diqputes  and  matters  of  oomplamt  arose  between  the  two  na- 
tions, which  nothing  but  the  prudence  of  the  two  kings  pre* 
vented  frcmi  producing  a  rupture.    As  a  defence  against  the 
ambition  of  the  emperor  Charles  V.,  Christiem  strengthened 
himselif  by  an  alliance  with  France.    A  kind  of  piratiod  war, 
between  his  subjects  and  the  Flemings,  was  terminated  by  a 
peace,  in  iduch  the  latter  were  allowed  a  free  passage  through 
the  Sound,    bi  order  to  make  a  provision  for  hb  brothers, 
John  and  Adolphus,  Christiem  disunited  Sleswick  and  Hoi- 
stein  fit>m  the  crown,  an  act  apparently  inconsistent  with  ^ood- 
policy,  though  no  bad  effects  were  felt  from  it,  during  a  long 
course  of  years.    He  passed  the  latter  part  of  his  reign  in  thi^ 
tranquil  repose  which  he  had  purchased  for  himself  and  his  peo- 
ple by  his  early  exertions,  and  the  firmness  and  moderatbn  of  his 
character.    He  died  on  January  1,  1558,  leaving  his  crown  to 
bib  son  Frederic,  who  had  been  some  years  before  elected  to 
the  succession.    Christiem  III.  was  a  lover  of  letters,  and  of 
learned  men,  and  founded  a  valuable  library  at  Copenhagen. 

FREDEAIC  U.,  king  of  Denmark,  son  of  Christiem  III., 
was  bora  in  1534.  He  succeeded  his  father  on  the  Danish 
thrcme  in  1558,  and  soon  after  joined  the  duke  of  Holstein  in  a 
war  against  the  people  of  Dithmarsfa,  who  had  made  themselves 
independent.  After  a  .brave  resistance  they  were  forced  to 
submit  to  the  law  of  the  conqueror.  Frederic  next  engaged  in 
a  war  with  Eric,  king  of  Sweden,  whose. ambassadors,. passing 
into  Germany,  he  arrested,  in  vielation  of  the  safe  conduct  he 
had  granted  them.  HostUities  commenced  in  156S,  and  were 
carried  on  with  great  mutual  detriment  and  cruel  devastations 
of  both  countries,  till  the  deposition  of  Eric  by  his  own  sub* 
jects  in  1566.  Peace  was  then  made,  but  on  terms  so  unfie^ 
vourable  to  Sweden,  that  the  war  was  renewed  in  1569.  A 
final  treaty  took  place  the  next  year,  to  the  advantage  of  Den* 
mark.  Frederic  soon  after  married  the  daughter  of.  the  duke 
of  Mecklenburgh,  and  thenceforth  attended  to  the.  preservation 
of  peaee,  and  promoting  the  prosperity  of  his  dominions.  He 
augmented  the  university  of  Copenhagen,  and  patronised  men 
ofleamin^,  amoi^ whom  was  the  celebrated  astronomer  Tycho 
Brahe.  His*  reputation  stood  high  among  neighbouring 
princes.  Queen  Elizabeth  sent  him  the  order  of  the  garter, 
and  James  VI.,  king  of  Scotland,  entered  into  a  treaty  with 
him  for  obtaining  in  marriage  his  daughter  Anne.    He  died  in 
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1586^  feanag  beliind  biia  a  h^h  chaincielr,  both  |mblic  and 
private^  ... 

JAMES  ULFELD^  a   Danish  sfeatesnuuii   employed   in 
1578  as  ambassador  ftom  Demnark  to  Russiaiis  oraer  to  put 
an  end  to  die  disturbances  in  LiToina,  andnegodated  for  a  last'- 
ing  peace  both  with  Sweden,  and  printse  Magnus  of  Hblsteini 
Sereral  enroys  accompaniedUifeld,  and  tsontrary  to  thebinstcuc'^ 
tions,  which  were  to  conclude  an  eternal  peace,  they  agreed 
only  to  a  suspension  of  arms  for  fifteen  years.    Ulfeld  feu  into 
di^gmce  with  his  sovereign,  and  on  his  retum  in  1579,  was  de^ 
prived  of  his  dignity  as  a  counsellor  of  the  kingdom.    He.  wasp 
however,  again  taken  into  fiivotu*,  but  he  showed  by  his  cout- 
duct  that  he  was  much  dissatisfied  at  the  treatment  he  had 
experienced.    At  the  interment  of  Frederic  IL,  when  erery 
thmg  was  ready  for  the  solemnity,  he  stepped  forward  in  the 
chutch,  and  lamenting  his  hard  &te  in  the  most  plaintiTe  strain^ 
complained  that  though  he  had  served  the  deceased  king  for 
many  years,  he  had  met  with  very  litde  reward.    After  this 
he  Was  nevertheless  forbidden  for  a  long  time  to  appear  in  the 
presence  of  Christiem  IV .  or  the  queen  dowager,  and  died  in 
159S.    After  his  return  fi!om  Moscow,  he  wrote  an  account  of 
his  travels,  which  had  a  Very  singular  fiite«    Being  .sent,  to  a 
printer  at  Leyden,  jfbr  the  purpose  of  bdnff  printed,. it  was^ao 
negleeted  that  it  came  into  the  hands  of  a  grocer  as  waste 
paper,  and  would  no  doubt  have  been  torn  to  pieces  had  it  not 
been  saved  by  Melchk>r  Ooldast,  who  caused  it  afterwards  to 
be  published)  ,    . . 

CHRISTIERK,  or  CHRISTIAN  IV.,  king  of  Denmark^ 
who  when  only  twelve  years  of  age,  succeeded  his  fiither,  Fre^ 
deric  II.,  on  the  Danish  throne  in  1588.  He  received  an  exeelT 
lent  education,  which,  aided  by  good  naturd  abilities,  rendlesed 
hhn  one  of  the  most  accompluhed  young  princes  pf  his  tine. 
In  1596  he  married  the  daughter  of  die  elector  of  Branden-r 
burgh ;  and  during  several  years  the  country  continued  in  thai 
state  of  tranquiUity  in  which  his  fitther  left  it»  But.  those  aoads 
of  vicAenee  and  warlike  ambition  in  his  temper,  which  were  to 
produce  so  much  calamity  to  his  subjects,  broke  forth  in  161 1« 
m  a  war  with  Charles  IX.^  king  of  Sweden,  the  principal  pre^ 
text  for  whi(^h  was  a  contested  right  to  the  barren  s(»l  of  Lap^ 
land.  The  war  was  conducted  with  such  animosity,  tluit 
Charles,  who  sustained  several  mortifjang  bsses,  sent  a  chaU 
leil^e  to  CNOiffle  combat,  expressed  in  very  opprohrioua  ierms^ 
to  uA  Danic£r  king,  which  the  latter  had  self-command  enough 
to  reftuie  with  contempts  Charles's  successor,  the  great  Gus« 
tavns  Adolpfaus,  soon  changed  the  state  of  afikks ;  and  in  1613 
peace  was  concluded  between  the  two  kingdoms  upon  terms  of 
eijuality.  Christiem  for  several  subsequent  years  was  contented 
with  making  his  country  flourish  by  the  arts  of  peace;  but 
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in  IfSHf  Ive  wai  bidfioed  to  joiii  the  league  .ftnileSl  between 
Endand,  Holknd,  Sweden,  and  many  of  the  ptotestatit  ptiticeB 
in  Gennany,  fot  the  relief  of  the  elector  i>iJatine,  whose  domi- 
nions were  invaded  by  the  emj^eror.  As  negoeiafidkia  ptwed 
ineflfectnal,  it  was  resolved  to  hare  reccwme  to  ann»;  and 
Christi^m  accepted  the  dniendid  but  dangeroud  pott  of  hi^id 
and  captain  ^etal  of  the  league,  in  1683.  In  the  miHtafy 
operations  which  ensnedi  he  dkjdayed  b6th  courage  and  ta- 
lent8»  and  for  some  campaigns  successes  were  nearly  balanced ; 
but  in  16S6  he  sustained  a  complete  defeat  from  the  celebrated 
count  Tilly,  in  whichi  after  losing  all  his  infantty^  he  made  a 
very  difficult  retreat  with  his  cavah*y.  He  was  pursued  into 
Holstein,  which  duchy,  now  become  the  theatre  of  war,  was 
overran  by  the  combined  troops  of  Tilly  and  Wallestein,  and 
miserably  harassed.  Christiem  was  again  defeated,  and  the 
affidrs  of  Denmark  were  reduced  to  such  a  state,  that  he  was 
obliged  very  rehictandy  to  agree  to  humiliatuig  conditions  of 
peace  in  1629;  His  mind  henceforth  seems  to  have  become 
more  irritable.  He  could  scarcely  be  prevented  from  renewing 
the  war  in  Holstein,  the  duke  of  which  had  taken  part  against 
him.  He  quarrelled  with  the  Hamburghers,  on  account  of 
some  duties  he  imposed  on  ships  entering  the  Elbe;  and  be 
Hoarded  vn&i  envy  and  jealousy  the  heroic  Gustavus,  who  had 
succeeded  him  as  head  of  the  protestant  league,  and  whose 
extraordinary  actions  filled  Europe  with  his  renown.  It  was 
not,  however,  till  some  years  after  the  death  of  Gnstavtis,  that 

ri  hostilities  broke  out  between  Denmark  and  Sweden;  Aa 
waa  not  publicly  known,  Europe  was  surprised  at  the  sud- 
den irruption  of  the  Swedish  forces  ttnd^r  Torstenson  into  Den- 
mark, in  1^1  •  Their  conquests  were  at  first  rapid,  but  were 
somewhat  chedced  by  the  activity  and  vieilance  of  the  king. 
In  ofder  to  draw  off*  the  Swedish  troops,  he  made  an  expe£- 
tion  against  Gottenburgh,  and  though  he  did  not  succeed  in 
his  attempt  upon  that  town,  his  end  was  in  some  measure  an- 
8Wered«  iBut  a  defeat  he  afterwards  met  with  at  sea,  in  which 
his  fleet  was  fdmost  destroyed,  brought  him  to  the  brink  of 
ruin ;  and  he  was  at  length  content  to  accept  the  fVench  am- 
bassador's mediation  for  a  peace.  By  tiiis  treat|r  he  rerigned 
to  Sweden  the  isle  of  Gothland,  with  other  isbmds  of  the  Bal- 
tic, and  idlowed  that  crown  the  possession  of  the  province  of 
Halland  for  thirty  years,  as  security  for  all  the  other  conditions. 
Christiem  did  not  lone  survive.  He  died  in  1648,  aged  71, 
leaving  the  character  of  a  prince  of  great  vigour  of  muad  and 
body,  extensive  capacity,  but  a  prey  to  violent  passions,  which 
seemed  to  gain  strength  with  increasing  years.  He  was  much 
addicted  to  women,  and  left  several  chSdren  by  mistresses. 
His  oidy  legitimate  8<mi,  Frederic,  succeeded  him.    An  elder 
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son,  ChtiBtibm,  who  had  been  associated  with  him  in  the 
throne,  died  the  year  before  his  father. 

.  CORNIFIX  ULFELD,  a  very  eminent  but  unfortunate 
Danish  statesman,  was  the  son  of  James  Ulfeld*  Being  of  a 
forward  disposition,  before  he  was  ten  years  of.  age  he  prac- 
tised so  many  youthful  frolics  that  his  father  was  obliged  to 
send  him  to  raris  under  the  care  of  a  preceptor,  with  a  view,  if 
possible,  to  check  hb  froUcsome  temper,  by  a  change  of  situar 
tion,  but  as  he  increased  in  years,  he  became  more  untractable. 
His  fadier  became  so  incensed  that  he  determined  to  leave  him 
to  himself,  and  to  withdraw  his  allowance*  Young  Ulfeld, 
being  thus  at  Uber^,  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  went  to  Germany,  to 
count  Oldenburg,  his  relation,  who  tqok  him  under  hb  pro- 
tection, and  with  whom  he  remained  three  years,  but  as  he  nad 
a  great  turn  for  a  military  life,  he  entered  into  the  service  of 
Christiem  IV.,  whose  troops  were  then  employed  in  Germany, 
and  went  through  the  various  gradations  of  rank  with  much 
honour  and  applause*  On  the  conclusion  of  peace  in  16^, 
Ulfeld,  who  hated  a  tranquil  life,  returned  to  Firance,  and  pro- 
ceeding thence  to  Italy,  formed  an  intimate  acquaintance,  at 
Padua,  with  a  learned  Venetian  nobleman,  namc^  Cremonino, 
from  whom,  as  he  freauendy  acknowledged,  he  derived  much 
useM  information*  He  then  paid  a  visit  to  Germany,  and 
passing  thence  to  Denmark,  found  means  to  insinuate  himself 
so  much  into  the  good  graces  of  the  king,  that  he  became  one 
"x^f  the  greatest  favourites.  He  was  not  only  made  a  senator 
and  governor  of  Copenhagen,  but  in  1637,  having  discharged  a 
.mission  to  the  imperial  court  to  hb  majesty's  satisfaction,  he 
.  created  him  marsnal  of  the  kingdom*  The  king  abo  gave  him 
in  marriage  Eleonora,  one  of  hb  natural  daughters  by  hb  fa- 
.vourite  Chrbtiani  Manck.  After  the  death  of  Christiem,  in 
1648,  he  was  employed  by  hb  successor,  Frederic  IV.,  in  va- 
rious important  affairs*  A  coolness,  however,  arose  between 
him  and  hb  new  sovereign,  who  began  to  consider  his  influence 
in  the  kingdom  as  too  great  for  a  subject*  He  was,  therefore, 
excluded  from  all  favour,  without  any  reason  being  ass^ned, 
and  hb  enemies,  finding  the  lung  disposed  to  believe  t^eir 
calumnies,  seduced  a  woman,  named  Dina  Windhofer,  who  had 
access  to  the  royal  family,  to  accuse  the  count  and  the  countess 
his  wife,  of  having  a  design  to  pobon  the  king,  queen,  and  all 
the  royal  &mily*  Various  examinations  were  instituted,  and 
at  length  Dina  confessed  her  stqry  to  be  a  fiction*  The  count 
and  countess  were  thereupon  acquitted,  but  Dina  was  cpn- 
demned  to  be  beheaded,  and  the  colonel .  to  be  banbhed  fi'om 
the  kingdom*  Ulfeld,  sensible,  however,  of  the  king's  readiness 
to  believe  all  the  calumnies  of  his  enemies,  resolved  to  consult 
hb  own  safety,  and  to  retire  into  Poland*    For  thb  purpose  he 
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embarked  with  the  countess  in  order  to  proceed  to  Dantzic^ 
where  he  landed ;  but  the  king  of  Poland  revising  him  permis- 
sion to  settle  in  his  kingdom,  he  determined  to  throw  himself 
under  the  protection  of  Christina,  queen  of  Sweden,  at  whose 
court  be  and  his  countess  resided  some  time.  The  king  of 
Denmark  dreading  the  effects  of  this  powerful  and  discontented 
fugitive^  who  had  got  possession  of  Christina  s  ear,  insisted  on 
bis  bebig  delivered  up,  or  at  least  on  his  retracting  a  bitter 
libel  he  had  published  against  him,  and  asking  pardon  in  a 
formal  manner,  to  neither  of  which  conditions  Christina,  for  a 
long  time,  would  consent.  At  length,  the  king  drew  up  a 
charge  against  Ulfeld,  containing  a  variety  of  articles,  and 
among  these  the  anbezzlement  of  a  sum  of  money  which  he 
bad  ordered  to  be  remitted  to  Charles  11.  of  England,  at  that 
time  in  Holland.  The  queen,  at  first,  refused  to  give  credit  to 
this  charge>  but  on  Charles's  letter  to  the  king  of  Denmark, 
affirming  that  neither  he  nor  any  of  his  court  had  received  such 
a  remittance,  she  seemed  convinced  of  Ulfeld*s  treachery,  and 
promised  to  abandon  him  to  his  fate.  Ulfeld,  however,  gained 
an  ascendancy  over  the  queen ;  he  either  persuaded  her  that 
he  really  was  innocent,  or  she  so  chose  to  believe,  so  that  instead 
of  withdrawing  her  protection,  she  grossly  insulted  the  Danish 
ambassador,  who  supported  with  great  spirit  the  dignity  of  his 
royal  master.  On  the  abdication  of  Christina,  in  1654,  he  en- 
tered into  the  service  of  her  successor,  Charles  Gustavus, 
« whose  protection  he  had  also  solicited ;  and  when  that  prince, 
in  1657,  declared  war  against  Denmark,  he  joined  the  army, 
and  took  the  island  of  Funen,  which  submitted  to  him  so  spee- 
dily, that  the  news  reached  Copenhagen  before  it  was  known 
that  Charles  intended  to  attack  it.  After  this  success,  the  sea 
becoming  frozen,  in  the  month  of  February,  1568,  to  such  a 
degree  that  artillery  could  safely  be  drawn  over  it,  he  persuaded 
the  king  of  Svveden  to  march  against  Copenhagen,  not  doubting 
that  the  boldness  of  the  enterprize  would  occasion  the  utmost 
consternation.  Frederic  seeing  an  army  unexpectedly  before 
the  gates  of  his  capital,  sent  notice  to  the  count  that,  in  case  he 
could  mediate  a  peace,  he  would  restore  him  to  the  possession 
of  his  estate  and  dignities.  The  count  on  this  intimation  em« 
ployed  the  influence  he  had  acquired*  over  Charles  with  so 
much  effect,  that  he  induced  him  to  make  a  peace,  which  was 
signed  at  Roschild  on  the  28th  of  February,  the  same  year. 
His  enemies,  who  were  now  afraid  that  they  should  lose  aU 
their  credit  by  the  restoration  of  the  count's  authority,  filled 
the  king's  mind  with  new  suspicions,  which  obliged  the  count 
to  retire  to  the  estate  he  had  in  the  province  of  Scboen ;  but 
he  had  scarcely  ^njoyai  a  few  months*  retirement,  when  the 
king  of  Sweden,  resolving  to  renew  the  war,  proposed  to.  him  to 
takeuD  arms  again.    This  the  count  declined;  representing 
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to  Charles  that  as  he  had  no  new  cause  of  complaint  against  his 
brother-inJaw^  he  could  not  again  serve  against  him  without 
wounding  his  honour*  His  talents,  however,  having  excited 
the  envy  of  the  Swedish  nobility,  they  at  length  procured  the 
arrest  of  the  count  and  his  family ;  and  some  estates  which  he 
had  not  long  before  received  from  Charles  were  taken  from 
him ;  the  count  falling  ill  at  the  time,  his  enemies  gave  out  that 
he  had  poisoned  himself  for  grief*  Soon  after  he  was  cited  to 
appear  before  the  senate  of  Malms ;  but  not  being  able  to  re* 
pair  thither  by  reason  of  his  indisposition,  the  countess  under- 
took his  defence,  and  conducted  it  with  so  much  eloquence, 
Ihat  the  count  was  acquitted.  Through  an  artifice  of  his  bro- 
ther-in-law, having  been  induced  to  beUeve  that  the  kin^  was  so 
incensed  against  him,  that  he  was  determined  to  shut  him  up  in 
some  prison,  he  privately  escaped,  and  proceeded  to  Copen- 
hagen* Here  he  expected  that  he  should  find  a  retreat ;  but 
witnin  three  days  after  his  arrival,  he  and  his  countess  were 
arrested  in  their  own  house,  by  the  king's  order,  and  were  con- 
veyed to  the  island  of  Bonholm*  After  he  had  been  confined 
here  some  time,  he  found  means  to  remove  the  iron  bars  in  the 
window  of  his  apartment,  and  tying  together  the  bed-clothes 
cut  into  slips,  let  himself  down  from  a  considerable  height^ 
along  with  his  lady,  and  a  servant ;  but  being  betrayed  by  a 
ship-master  to  whom  he  offered  a  very  large  sum  to  convey  him 
from  the  island,  he  was  taken  back  by  major-general  Fuchs, 
the  commandant,  and  put  into  a  dark  and  putrid  dungeon*  On  , 
this  occasion  property  to  the  amount  of  thirty  thousand  dollars, 
in  jewels  and  money,  was  found  upon  him.  This  attempt  was 
made  at  a  very  unseasonable  time ;  for  it  is  said«  that  had  he 
waited  only  eight  davs  longer,  he  would  have  been  liberated 
on  the  intercession  of  the  kings  of  France  and  Sweden.  Some' 
time  after,  the  count  solicited  that  he  might  be  carried  to  Co^ 
penhagen,  and  having  taken  an  oath  of  fidelity,  .and  promised 
to  forgive  general  Fuchs,  who  had  treated  him  with  so  much 
severity,  he  was  set  at  liberty  in  the  month  of  December,  1661* 
He  now  retired  to  his  estate  in  Funen,  till  he  obtained  leave 
from  the  king  to  proceed  to  the  Spa,  for  the  benefit  of  his 
health,  and  to  reside  in  the  Netherlands.  Here  he  is  said  to 
have  formed  a  plot  to  deprive  the  king  of  Denmark  of  his 
crown,  and  place  it  on  the  head  of  the  elector  of  Branden- 
burgh.  He  wrote  to  count  Schwerin,  acquainting  him  that  he 
had  a  secret  of  the  utmost  importance,  which  he  would  entrust 
to  no  one  but  the  elector  of  Brandenbureh  himself.  The  elec- 
tor immediately  sent  general  Spon  to  Uffeld,  who  imrnediately 
obtained,  and  acquainted  his  master  with,  Ulfeld's  secret* 
The  elector  was  filled  with  horror;  lie  detested  this  perfidv, 
flM  gave  immediate  notice  of  it  to  F^rederic.  On  this  intelu- 
fence  the  count,  in  a  general  assembly  of  the  state^  was  unani- 
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moittly  declared  guilty  of  treason,  an  enemy  to  his  countryj^ 
and  condemned  to  have  his  right  hand  cut  off,  and  then  to  be 
beheaded  and  quartered.  This  sentence  was  carried  into 
effect  on  a  waxen  effigy  at  Copenhagen  in  1663;  and  a  price 
was  set  upon  Ulfeld*s  head.  He,  however^  remained  some  time 
at  Bruges,  where  he  caused  major-general  Fuchs  to  be  mur- 
dered in  his  coach  by  his  son  Christiem.  From  Bruges  he  sent 
his  countess  to  Engliuid,  where  she  remained  some  time  un-* 
known,  but  at  last  was  admitted  to  an  audience  of  the  king.  In 
attempting  to  go  on  board  a  ship  at  Dover,  she  was  arrested^ 
at  the  desire  of  the  Danish  resident,  and  conveyed  to  Denmark^ 
where  she  was  condemned  to  perpetual  imprisonment.  When 
Ulfeld  heard  this,  he  considered  himself  as  no  longer  safe  at 
Bruges,  and  with  his  daughter  and  sons,  retired  to  Basle  in. 
Switzerland,  where  he  enrolled  his  name  as  an  Englishman ; 
and  because  he  brought  with  him  a  great  many  jewels,  he 
|>a8sed  as  a  jeweller.  Being,  at  length,  discovered,  and  think* 
in^  it  not  prudent  to  continue  there  any  longer,  he  sent  his 
children  to  Lausanne ;  and  as  he  found  himself  indisposed 
with  a  disorder  of  the  breast,  he  hired  a  boat  to  convey  him 
down  the  Rhine  to  Nuremberg,  but  becoming  worse  by  the 
way,  he  died  when  he  had  almost  reached  the  place  of  destina- 
tion, in  February  1664.  His  body  was  carried  to  the  jiearest 
monastery  for  interment,  but  it  was  afterwards  removed  thence 
by  his  son,  and  deposited  in  the  open  fields  under  a  tree.  An 
exposure  of  the  count's  Ufe  and  conduct  was  published,  with 
the  following  title :  "  Comificii  Ulefeldii  sucdncta  Narratio/* 
to  which  he  wrote  an  answer,  printed  in  the  Danish  language^ 
in  1652,  and  translated  the  same  year  into  Dutch* 

SWBDEN. 

ERIC  XIV.,  king  of  Sweden,  son  of  Ghistavus  Vasa,  ascend* 
ed  the  throne  of  Sweden  in  1560,  at  the  age  of  twenty-seven, 
and  was  possessed  of  all  the  accomplishments  proper  to  his 
elevated  situation.  He  spoke  the  modem  languages,  danced 
graoe&Uy,  showed  animation  in  all  his  actions,  and  was.elo** 
quent  and  pohte.  But  he  suffered  himself  to  be  hurried  away 
with  gusts  of  passion,  which  sometimes  obliterated  every  trace 
of  reason,  and  rendered  him  furious.  His  father,  who  had 
witnessed  these  fits  of  rage,  had  once  formed  the  design  of  exr 
eluding  him  from  the  throne,  and  of  conferring  the  crown  on 
his  second  son.  For  the  same  reasoahe  refused  to  permit  him 
to  visit  England,  to  pay  his  court  to  the  princess,  afterwards 
qoeen,  Eliudieth ;  but  negociated  the  business  by  means  of  his 
ambassador  and  second  son  John  Eric ;  however,  almost  imms- 
diately  after  his  succession,  he  determined  to  obtain  an  intm- 
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Tiew  with  Elizabeth,  and  set  sail  with  a  large  fleet  and  splendid 
train,  but  the  vessels  being  overtaken  by  a  violent  storm,  were 
driven  back  upon  his  own  coast,  where  he  suffered  shipwreck, 
and  for  a  time  relinquished  his  matrimonial  project.  He  next 
sent  proposals  of  marriage  to  Mary  queen  of  Scotland,  and 
almost  before  he  could  obtain  any  answer,  solicited  from  the 
emperor  the  hand  of  the  princess  of  Lorrain,  daughter  of 
Christiern  II.,  with  whom  he  was  enamoured  by  the  description 
of  some  of  his  courtiers.  He  received  a  favourable  answer,^ 
but  in  the  mean  time  he  had  changed  his  mind  in  favour  of 
Elizabeth.  His  political  conduct  was  as  capricious  as  hia 
amours,  and  involved  him  in  continual  quarrels  with  his  neigh* 
hours,  and  a  confederacy  was  formed  against  him  by  Muscovy, 
Poland,  Denmark,  and  Lubeck.  His  brother  John,  who  had 
married  Catharine,  daughter  of  the  king  of  Poland,  fell  under 
his  suspicion,  and  was  driven  to  an  open  rupture.  John  wa» 
cited  to  Stockholm,  to  vindicate,  his  conduct,  and  refusing  to 
appear,  an  army  was  sent  into  Finland  with  orders  to  seize  him 
and  his  wife,  and  to  bring  them  to  the  capital.  He  was  imme- 
diately thrown  into  prison,  where  the  king  frequently  visited 
him  with  intentions  to  put  him  to  death,  but  always  on  seeing 
him  he  felt  his  heart  so  moved  with  pity,  as  to  prevent  him  from 
striking  the  fatal  blow.  Sometimes  with  tears  in  his  eyes  he 
would  confess  the  sanguinary  design  which  had  prompted  his 
visit,  and  added,  '^  I  know  that  the  crown  of  Sweden  is  intended 
for  you,  and  I  request  that,  when  you  are  in  possession  of  it, 
you  will  pardon  my  error."  This  circumstance  strongly  dis- 
played the  violence  of  contending  passions  in  the  mind  of 
Eric,  and  has  been  brought  to  prove  nis  insanity. 

The  early  years  of  his  reign  were  spent  in  wars  chiefly  with 
Denmark,  and  carried  on  with  vigmir  oii  the  part  of  Eric, 
though  without  any  permanent  advantage.  Domestic  troubles 
at  length  withdrew  his  attention  from  foreign  wars,  and  his  ca- 
pricious conduct  destroyed  ^all  respect  for  him  in  the  breasts  of 
nis  subjects.  Disappointed  in  his  matrimonial  projects,  he 
entertained  a  number  of  concubines,  one  of  whom,  a  peasant's 
daughter,  gained  such  an  ascendancy  over  him,  that  he  married 
her.  He  was  under  the  influence  of  his  ministers  and  domes- 
tics of  mean  rank,  who  frequently  excited  his  jealousies  of  the 
great  families.  He  entertained  a  particular  hatred  of  the  Stu- 
res,  an  illustrious  family,  descended  from  the  ancient  regents. 
Eric  had  taken  one  of  them  into  favour,  though  he  had,  on  a 
former  occasion,  disgraced  him,  and  made  him  contemptible  in 
the  eyes  of  .the  populace.  He  now  sent  him  in  quality  of  am- 
bassador to  Stralsund,  but  he  became  once  more  the  object  of 
the  king's  abhorrence,  who  conceived  that  he  was  conspiring 
against  his  Ufe  and  crown.  The  king  took  pains  to  convince 
the  States  that  Sture  carried  on  dangerous  intrigues  at  StraU 
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Bond,  and  he  suborned  witnessea  to  accuse  him  of  treasonable 
designs.  An  infamous  favourite,  named  Pearson,  persuaded 
£ric  to  extirpate  the  whole  family ;  sentence  of  death  was 
accordingly  pronounced  against  those  unfortunate  men,  to- 
gether with  twenty-six  nobles^  who  were  the  pretended  accom- 
plices of  a  conspiracy  laid  to  their  charge.  A  public  trial 
was  afterwards  allowed  them,  in  which  the  Stures  were  able 
to  vindicate  their  cause  completely,  and  to  prove  their  inno- 
cence so  undeniably,  that  the  king  himself  apologized  to  them 
ibr  their  detentidh  and  long  imprisonment ;  nevertheless,  in  a 
very  short  time,  he  stabbed  Nils  Sture  with  his  own  hand. 
The  unfortunate  man  drew  the  dagger  from  his  breast,  and 
presented  it  to  the  monarch,  who,  with  the  most  savage 
barbarity,  ordered  his  guards  to  accomplish  that  which  he  bad 
failed  to  perform  himself.  The  rest  of  the  prisoners  were  also 
murdered  at  the  same  time.  No  sooner  was  this  bloody  scene 
over  than  Eric  felt  the  pangs  of  a  wounded  conscience.  He 
ffrew  frantic,  and,  as  if  pursued  by  the  avenging  furies,  fled 
mto  the  woods,  where  he  wandered  for  many  days  like  a  wild 
beast,  refusing  to  take  food  or  repose.  On  his  return,  he  en- 
deavoured to  compensate  for  his  cruelty,  by  bestowing  large 
sums  upon  the  friends  and  relations  of  the  victims ;  and  by 
giving  up  Pearson  to  the  hands  of  justice,  who  was  condemned 
but  not  executed.  Being  threatened  by  the  king  of  Denmark, 
Eric  set  at  liberty  his  brother  John,  to  whom,  and  to  his 
other  brother  he  proposed  assigning  lands  in  Livonia,  in  lieu 
of  those  left  them  by  their  father  Gustavus.  Shortly  after 
he  formed  a  design  of  putting  them  to^death,  and  of  concili- 
ating the  affection  of  the  czar  of  Muscovy,  by  delivering  to  him 
the  wife  of  duke  John,  to  whom  that  prince  had  paid  his 
addresses  before  her  marriage.  His  intentions  were  discovered 
in  time  to  defeat  the  purpose,  and  the  brothers  began  to  raise 
forces  in  their  own  defence.  Eric  made  a  stand,  and  an  ac- 
commodation was  effected,  but  by  the  treaty  he  bound  himself 
to  give  up  Pearson,  his  favourite,  who,  beinff  .put  to  the  tor- 
ture, confessed  a  plot  contrived  by  himself  anu  the  king,  of  pil- 
laging Stockholm,  burning  part  of  the  ships  in  the  harbour^ 
and  proceeding  with  the  rest  loaded  with  spoil  to  Narva.  The 
dukes  now  felt  ^emselves  justified  in  breaking  the  treaty,  and 
they  obliged  Eric  to  capitulate  in  the  citadel.  He  was  put 
under  confinement,  solemnly  deposed  by  the  states,  and  duke 
John  elected  in  his  stead.  His  children  were  declared  inca^ 
pable  .of  succession,  and  himself  was  condemned  to  perpetual 
impritonment.  His  keepers  were  appointed  from  amonff  the 
relations  of  those  whom  he  had  cruelly  massacred,  and  who 
did  not  fail  to  subject  him  to  various  insults  and  indignities, 
and  not  unfirequently  to  the  evils  of  cold  and  hunger.-  Afler 
nin  e  years*  imprisonment,  he  finished  a  wretched  ufe  in  157^ 
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in  consequencei  it  was  supposed,  of  a  dose  of  poison  admiiiia- 
tered  by  ordet  of  his  brouier  John,  who  dreaded  the  possi- 
bility of  his  being  tiberated,  and  again  set  upon  the  throne. 
Eric  was  not  deficient  in  talents ;  and  he  possessed  great 
personal  bravery;  under  his  conduct  the  Swedish  troops  re- 
peatedly distinguished  themselves  in  contending  with  and  oyer- 
coming  the  Danish  armies,  and  it  has  been  diought  that  he 
never  would  have  submitted  to  the  hard  conditions  which 
Denmark  at  length  imposed  on  his  successor. 

JOHN  ni.,  king  of  Sweden,  bom  iii  1537,  was  the  second 
son  of  Gustavus  Vasa,  who  made  him  duke  of  Finland.  He 
was  sent  in  1560  to  England  in  order  to  forward  the  proposed 
union  of  his  elder  brother  Eric  with  queen  Elizabeth,  and 
appeared  with  great  magnificence  at  her  court.  So  flattering 
was  his  reception,  that  on  his  return,  he  assured  his  brother 
that  nothing  opposed  his  success ;  but  the  event  proved  that  he 
was  a  dupe  to  her  political  coquetiy.  It  was  not  long  after  the 
succession  of  Eric  to  the  crown  tnat  John  fell  under  the  sus^ 
piciop  of  that  capricious  prince,  whose  jealousy  was  inflamed 
by  his  brother's  marriage  in  156S,  with  Catharine^  daughter  to 
Sigismund  king  of  Poland.  The  quarrel  rose  to  such  a  height^ 
that  a  Swedish  army  was  sent  into  Finland,  which  reduced  the 
capital,  and  took  duke  John,  his  wife  and  household,  prisoners. 
Eric  procured  his  condemnation  as  a  rebel ;  and  though  he 
remitted  the  capital  punishment  pronounced  against  him,  yet 
he  confiscated  his  estates,  and  doomed  him  to  perpetual  im- 
prisonment. His  duchess  voluntarily  shared  with  him  his 
miprisonment,  in  which  he  passed  some  years.  As  Eric 
became  more  a  prey  to  that  black  and  ferocious  melancholy 
which  assailed  him,  John  was  frequently  in  danger  of  his 
life.  His  brother  several  times  entered  his  prison  with  an 
intention  of  assassinating  him  with^  his  own  hand,  but  always 
relented  at  his  sights  and  sometimes  threw  himself  at  his  feet, 
confessing  his  bloody  purpose.  When  the  unhappy  king  had 
raised  numberless  enemies  against  him,  he  resolved  to 
strengthen  himself  by  domestic  union,  and  in  1567,  liberated 
John,  to  the  great  joy  of  the  Swedish  nation.  This  prince, 
with  his  brother  Charles,  retiring  from  court,  took  up  arms 
against  their  frantic  brother.  He  was  deposed,  and  John,  in 
1568,  succeeded  him. 

He  found  the  nation  involved  in  war  with  Denmark  and 
Russia,  and  hard  pressed  in  different  quarters.  A  peace  was 
concluded  with  the  former  power  in  1569 ;  but  hostilities  con- 
tinued with  the  latter  till  they  were  suspended  by  a  fruce  in 
1573.  Meantime,  the  queen*s  zealous  attachment  to  the 
Roman  catholic  religion  induced  John  to  take  measures  in  its 
favour ;  and  at  length  he  was  himself  converted  to  that  faidi, 
imd  secretly  abjured  Lotheranism  before  the  Jesuit  Anthony 
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Pouneyin*  He  sent  a  minister  to  the  pope  to  neaociate  the 
xetum  of  his  nation  to  their  former  obedience,  and  proposed 
aome  conditions  for  this  effect,  to  which  the  court  of  Kome 
was  not  likely  to  agree.  Violent  dissensions  arose  in  Sweden 
in  consequence  of  this  attempt ;  and  although  numbers  of  the 
clergy  were  gained  over  by  views  of  ambition  and  emolument. 

Jet  a  larger  party  attached  to  the  Reformation,  with  the  king's 
rother  Charles,  duke  of  Sudermania,  made  an  opposition 
which  was  near  involving  the  kingdom  in  a  civil  war.  At  this 
juncture  the  queen  died,  which\  threw  a  great  damp  upon  the 
friends  of  popery  ;  and  the  king  discontinued  his  dangerous 
measures  for  changing  the  established  religion.  The  queen 
had  educated  her  son  prince  Sigismund  in  such  an  attachment; 
to  the  catholic  religion,  that  no  exhortations  could  induce  him 
to  renounce  it.  In  1587  he  became  a  candidate  for  the  vacant 
crown  of  Poliuid,  and  was  elected,  but  upon  terms  iniurious  to 
the  rights  of  Sweden  {  and  the  ambition  of  his  father,  who 
promoted  this  election,  was  eventually  the  cause  of  depriving 
his  son  of  the  crown  of  his  native  country.  John  was  still  in- 
tent upon  propagating  the  catholic  doctrine  in  Sweden,  and 
lor  this  purpose  published  a  li>;urgy  conformable  to  it,  the  use 
of  which  he  enjoined  to  the  clergy  under  severe  penalties. 
The  flame  of  reli^ous  discord  was  hereby  rekindled,  and  the 
duke  Charles  agam  supported  the  protestant  church.  John 
now,  in  1589,  wished  for  the  assistance  of  his  son,  and  held  an 
interview  with  him  at  Revel,  in  which  he  proposed  to  Sigis- 
mund to  return  to  Sweden  in  order  to  secure  his  crown  there. 
But  the  manner  in  which  the  Swedish  senate  opposed  this 
measure,  and  the  summons  to  Sigismund  by  the  Polish  diet  to 
return,  put  an  end  to  this  design.  John,  in  1590,  espoused 
Christina,  daughter  of  the  duke  of  Holstein.  The  war  with 
Russia  was  renewed,  and  Sweden  lost  several  fortresses  in 
Ingermania.  In  this  st&te  of  aifairs,  John  died  of  a  sudden 
illness,  in  1592,  after  a  reign  of  twenty-four  years,  leaving  one 
son. 

CHARLES  IX.,  king  of  Sweden,  fourth  son  of  the  re- 
nowned Gustavus  Vasa,  was  bom  in  1550.  During  the  life  of 
his  father,  he  had  the  provinces  of  Nericia,  Sudermania,  and 
Wermeland  given  him  under  the  crown,  as  an  appanage.  In 
die  troubles  of  his  brother  Eric's  reign,  he,  with  his  brother 
duke  John,  retired  from  court,  and  levying  an  army,  compelled 
the  unhappy  Eric  to  a  surrender,  which  was  succeeded  by  his 
formal  deposition,  and  tf»e  elevation  of  duke  John  to  the 
throne.  This  prince  showed  himself  inclined  to  restore  maagr 
of  die  ceremonials  of  the  Roman  catholic  religion,  which  had 
been  abolished  by  his  father.  Duke  Charles  opposed  him,  and 
declared  himself  die.protector  of  the  Reformation.  His  popu* 
larity  enabled  him  to  take  a  leading  part  in  afiairs  during  John's 
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reign,  and  at  his  death,  Chartes  aasulned  the  regency  tUl  the 
arriyal  of  Sigismund,  John's  son,  from  Poland,  of  which 
country  he  was  elected  king.  Sigismund*s  attachment  to 
popery,  and  his  arbitrary  principles;  soon  caused  great  dissen- 
sions in  Sweden,  which  were  artfully  employed  by  Charles  to 
increase  his  own  popularity.  An  open  rupture  at  length  en- 
sued, and  after  various  events,  while  Sigismimd  was  absent 
in  Poland,  in  1600,  a  diet  was  assembled  which  deposed  him, 
and  conferred  the  sovereign  power  on  Charles.  According 
to  most  historians,  however,  the  solemn  deposition  of  Sigis- 
mund  and  election  of  Charles  did  not  take  place  till  1604. 
For  some  years  after  this  time,  hostilities  followed  between  the 
Swedes  and  Poles,  and  Charles  made  some  unsuccessful  at- 
tempts to  conquer  Livonia.  A  rupture  between  Sweden  and 
Denmark  happened  in  1609,  which  occasioning  to  Charles  the 
loss  of  Calmar  and  other  places  so  irritated  him,  that,  regardless 
of  his  own  declining  health,  he  sent  a  challenge  to  single  com- 
bat to  king  Christiern,  who  wisely  declined  it.  Soon  after,  in 
October,  1611,  Charles  was  seized  with  a  disorder  of  which  he 
died  in  his  sixty-first  year,  leaving  for  his  successor  his  son, 
the  great  Gustavus  Adolphus,  who  had  already  begun  to  dis* 
tinguish  himself  by  his  valour  and  prudence.  Charles  IX.  is 
mentioned  in  high  terms  of  commendation  by  the  protestant 
writers,  and  his  success  in  difficult  conjunctures  proves  him  to 
have  possessed  vigour  and  abilities.  He  was  subject  to  violent 
fits  of  passion  ;  and  his  ambitious  policy  can  scarcely  be  justi- 
fied by  the  pretext  of  religious  zeal. 

ERIC  SPARRE,  chancellor  of  Sweden,  was  bom  in  1550. 
In  1578  he  was  appointed  supreme  of  Westmanland  and 
Dalecarlia,  and  in  1582  became  a  senator,  governor  of 
those  provinces,  and  vice-chancellor  of  the  kingdom.  In  1583 
he  was  knighted  by  king  James  VI.  of  Scotland,  and  in  1587, 
went  as  envoy  to  Poland  respecting  tfie  elevation  of  Sigismund 
to  the  Polish  throne.  In  1589  he  was  deprived  of  his  employ- 
ments, and  next  year,  being  thrown  into  prison,  was  accused, 
with  five  other  senators,  of  high  crimes  and  misdemeanours, 
by  John  III.  On  this  occasion  his  letter  of  knighthood  was 
taken  from  him  by  the  king  and  torn  to  pieces  before  his  face. 
He  was,  however,  pardoned  on  the  intercession  of  king  Sigis- 
mund ;  but  was  again  arraigned  in  1592,  before  a  court  in 
which  John  himself  presided,  on  a  charge,  besides  others,  of 
having  promised  the  cession  of  Esthonia,  in  direct  contra- 
diction to  the  instructions  he  had  received  when  envoy  in  Po- 
land. He  defended  himself  with  great  boldness  against  his 
accusers ;  which  so  incensed  the  king,  that  he  drew  his  sword, 
exclaiming,  that  it  was  given  him  by  God  to  punish  traitors 
and  breakers  of  their  oath.  Duke  Charles  also  made  heavy 
complaints  against  him,  but  the  court  broke  up  after  coining  to 
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this  conehisioiif  that  Sparre  and  the  other  senators  were  neither 
oondemned  nor  acquitted.  Sparre  had  the  misfortune  to  fall 
once  more  under  the  duke's  displeasure  on  account  of  a  cele- 
brated book  which  he  wrote  entitled  "  Pro  Lege,  Rege  et 
Grege/'  which  seemed  to  be  directed  against  the*  authority 
exercised  by  that  prince.  Having,  however,  taken  an  oath  of 
fidehty  to  the  duke,  and  made  a  solemn  promise  of  obedience 
in  writing,  he  was  restored  to  his  employments,  and  as  chancel- 
lor of  the  kingdom  subscribed,  in  1593,  the  reconciliation  be- 
tween him  and  Sigismund.  Afterwards  he  was  delivered  up 
to  the  duke,  and  suffered  under  the  hands  of  the  executioner 
during  the  bloody  scenes  which  took  place  at  Linkoeping  in 
1600;  but  he  persisted  in  his  innocence  to  the  last,  and  read 
a  protest  against  those  who  had  doomed  him  to  punishment 
He  was  the  author  of  various  works. 

AXEL  OXENSTIERNA,  a  celebrated  Swedish  minister, 
son  of  baron  Gabriel  Oxenstierna,  was  bom  at  Pano,  in  Up- 
land, in  the  year  1683.  He  was  received  into  the  service  of 
Charles  IX.,  who,  in  1G06,  sent  him  as  envoy  to  the  court  of 
Mecklenburgh.  In  1609,  when  he  had  completed  the  twenty- 
sixth  year  of  his  age,  he  was  admitted  a  member  of  the  senate  ; 
being  the  fourteenth  of  his  family,  who,  in  uninterrupted  suc- 
cession from  father  to  son,  had  sitten  in  that  assembly.  The 
first  public  business  undertaken  by  him  after  this  period,  was 
the  adjustment  of  some  differences  which  had  arisen  in  £s- 
thonia,  between  the  Livonian  nobility  and  the  city  of  Revel,  and 
which  he  brought  to  a  happy  conclusion.  He  had  now  given 
such  a  favourable  display  of  his  talents,  that  the  king,  finding 
the  powers  of  his  own  mind  weakened  by  the  infirmity  of 
years,  made  choice  of  Oxenstierna  to  be  guardian  to  the  royal 
family,  and  placed  him  at  the  head  of  the  regency.  On  the 
accession  of  the  new  sovereign  Gustavus  Adolphus,  he  was 
promoted  to  be  chancellor;  and  in  1613,  when  overtures  were 
made  for  peace  between  Sweden  and  Denmark,  he  was  ap- 
pointed negociator  on  the  part  of  the  former.  Next  year  he 
accompanira  the  king  on  his  expedition  into  Germany;  and 
soon  after  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  an  end  put  to  hostili- 
ties between  Russia  and  Sweden  by  an  honourable  peace  con- 
cluded at  Stolbom.  In  1620  he  conveyed  the  intended  con- 
sort of  his  sovereign  from  Brandenburgh  ;  in  1622,  he  attended 
the  king  to  Livonia,  and  being  afterwards  sent  to  Prussia  with 
several  regiments,  he  was  nominated  governor-general  of  all 
the  districts  in  that  country  subjected  to  the  Swedish  arms. 
When  the  imperialists  entered  Pomerania,  in  order  to  make  . 
themselves  masters  of  the  shores  of  the  Baltic,  Oxenstierna  was 
despatched  to  the  duke  of  Pomerania,  to  treat  respecting  the 
admission  of  a  Swedish  garrison  into  Stralsund,  in  the  room  of 
the  Danish  troops,  which  at  that  time  were  in  possession ;  he 
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then  proceeded  to  Denmark  to  preTail  on  Iub  Danish  majesty 
to  sanction  this  arrangement,  and  afterwards  through  the  me- 
diation of  the  French  and  English  courts,  brought  die  negoci- 
ations  for  peace  with  Poknd  to  such  a  length  that  a  suspensbn 
of  hostilities,  for  six  years,  was  agreed  upon.    That  Oxen- 
stiema  was  now  in  high  favour  with  his  sovereign,  appears  by 
a  letter  which  he  wrote  to  him  in  1630,  from  Pomerania,  when 
he  was  about  to  take  the  field  against  the  imperialists.    When 
the  seat  of  war  was  transferred  farther  towards  the  centre  of 
Germany,  Gustavus  found  the  presence  of  his  chancellor  neces- 
sary, in  order  that  he  might  profit  by  his  talents  and  advice. 
He  was,  therefore,  invested  with  fiill  authority  in  all  civil  and 
military  afiairs  on  the  Rhine  ;  and  the  king  having  afterwards 
advanced  into  Bavaria  and  Franconia,  Oxenstiema  fixed  his 
head  quarters  at  Mentz ;  whence  he  proceeded  with  the  troops 
he  had  collected  to  join  his  majesty,  and  then  took  up  his 
station  with  some  regiments  in'  the  upper  part  of  Germany, 
whilst  Grustavus  advanced  to  Lutzen,  where  he  fell  gloriously 
in  the  arms  of  victory  in  the  year  1632.   Oxenstiema  was  much 
affected,  but  not  dispirited,  by  this  melancholy  event.    He  col- 
lected more  troops  for  the  defence  of  Sweden  and  the  aOies  ; 
and  undertook  a  journey  to  Dresden  and  Berlin,  to  concert 
measures  with  the  electors  of  Brandenburgh  and  Saxony  in  re- 
gard to  the  prosecution  of  the  war.    An  unlimited  commission 
was  now  given  him  by  the  Swedish  government  to  pursue  such 
plans,  bom  in  regard  to  negociations  and  to  the  Swedish  anhy 
m  Germany,  as  he  might  think  most  conducive  to  the  benefit 
of  his  country.    Oxenstiema  conducted  the  public  affiurs  of 
his  country  with  great  wisdom  and  integrity.    Having  thus  re- 
trieved the  affairs  of  Germany  and  placed  them  on  a  secure 
footing,  he  was  recalled  to  Sweden  in  1636,  after  being  absent 
from  it  about  ten  years,  and  as  he  now  wished  to  retire  from 
the  more  busy  scenes  of  life,  he  resigned  the  authority  with 
which  he  had  been  invested,  and  took  his  seat  in  the  senate  as 
chancellor  of  the  kingdom,  and  as  one  of  the  five  guardians  of 
the  queen.     His  chief  care  after  this  period  was  to  instruct  the 
queen  in  every  thing  that  related  to  the  art  of  government. 
With  this  view  he  communicated  to  her  the  best  rules  and 
most  useftil  maxims  for  the  regulation  of  her  conduct ;  and  as 
he  had  nothing  so  much  at  heart  as  to  brin^  the  German  war 
to  a  happy  termination,  he  despatched,  as  plenipotentiary,  his 
son,  John  Oxenstiema,  to  co-operate  for  that  purpose;  and 
•peace  was  at  length  concluded  by  the  famous  treaty  of  West- 
phalia.   Oxenstiema  assisted  at  Bromsebo  at  the  negodation 
with  Denmark,  in  1645,  and  on  his  return  queen  Christina 
conferred  on  him  the  title  of  count.    At  the  same  time  he  was 
chosen  chancellor  of  the  academy  of  Upsal;  an  office  which  he 
discharged  with  great  zeal  for  the  success  and  prosperity  of 
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dial  Bemiiiary.  When  Christina  made  known  her  reaolvtion  of 
namuiff  a  successor  to  the  Swedish  throne,  Oxenstiema  was 
one  ofthose  of  the  senate  who  strongly  opposed  this  measure ; 
he,  however,  showed  much  greater  opposition  to  the  steps 
which  the  queen  took  to  abd£ate  the  crown.  And  when  tne 
act  of  abdication  was  discussed,  he  feigned  indispositbn,  that 
he  might  avoid  the  mortification  of  being  present  at  the  debates 
on  a  measure  which  he  conceived  to  be  fraught  with  so  much 
evil.  From  that  day  he  became  more  dissatisfied  with  pubUc 
affairs,  but  without  deserting  his  duty,  which  he  continued  to 
discharge  with  credit  to  himself,  and  advantage  to  his  country. 
To  add  to  his  uneasiness,  he  foimd  that  the  finances  of  the 
kingdom  were  in  a  deranged  state,  and  that  the  national  debt 
amounted  to  several  millions ;  a  circumstance  which  gave  him 
more  pain,  as  the  Swedish  territories  had  been  considerably 
enlarged  during  the  course  of  the  preceding  years,  and  as  trade 
and  pubhc  revenue,  in  consequence  of  his  judicious  measures, 
had  been  more  improved  in  die  reign  of  Gustavus  Adolnhus, 
than  thev  had  been  in  those  of  his  predecessors.  In  the  latter 
part  of  his  life  he  was  subject  to  frequent  fits  of  weakness, 
wluch  often  threatened  his  dissolution.  With  one  of  these  he 
was  one  day  seised  in  the  king's  apartment,  and  being  unable 
to  go  home  without  assistance,  he  began  seriously  to  prepare 
for  that  awful  scene  which  he  expectra,  and  which  took  place 
soon  after,  in  the  month  of  August,  1654.  Oxenstiema  was 
undoubtedly  a  man  of  great  talents.  His  character  may  be  put 
in  competition  with  that  of  the  most  celebrated  men  who  have 
acted  a  more  distinguished  part  on  the  grand  theatre  of  the 
world ;  and  his  name  will  at  all  times  be  ckssed  among  those 
of  the  immortal  geniuses  who  have  done  honour  to  mankind. 
His  name  was  celebrated  all  over  Germany,  and  cardinal  Riche- 
lieu was  compelled  to  admit  that  his  mind  was  an  inexhaust- 
able  source  of  wise  counsels  and  prudential  expedients.  The 
French  ambassador,  Chaunt,  who,  during  his  residence  at  the 
court  of  Stockholm,  had  the  best  opportuny  of  knowing  count 
Oxenstiema,  bore  the  most  honourable  testimony  to  his  cha- 
racter, and  prince  Lubomirski  wrote  an  eulogy  on  him,  which 
does  equal  honour  to  the  author  and  to  the  object  of  it.  The 
seeond  part  of  the  *'  Historia  Belli  Suesco  Germanici,"  ascribed 
in  general  to  P.  B.  Chemnitius,  was  composed  by  Oxenstiema. 
He  compiled  also  the  work  *^  £>e  Arcquis  Austriacae  Dromus,** 
publish^  by  the  same  Chemnitius,  under  the  name  of  ''Hypo- 
ntus  a  LapidflB." 

GUSTAVUS  ADOLPHUS,  kuig  of  Sweden,  the  hero  of 
Europe  during  a  short  period,  was  tne  grandson  of  Gustavus 
Vasa,  and  son  of  Charles  IX.  He  was  bom  in  1594,  and  re- 
ceived an  education  equally  fitted  for  the  prince  and  the  war* 
rior.    At  an  early  age  he  commanded  a  body  of  troops  in  the 
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war  between  hh  faAer  and  Christiern  IVm  of  Demnark,  and 
rendered  hhnself  conspicuous  for  enterprising  valour*  He 
succeeded  to  the  crown  in  1611,  and  such  was  the  reputation 
he  had  abeady  acquired  for  knowledge  and  abdities,  that  his 
minority  was  terminated  at  an  age  earlier  than  the  law  had 
ascribed,  and  the  reins  of  government  were  committed  to  his 
hands.  His  choice  of  a  prime-minister  proved  his  judgment, 
it  was  that  of  the  great  chancellor  Oxenstierna,  one  of  the  ablest 
men  who  has  filled  that  post  in  any  kingdom.  Gustavus,  by 
his  own  authority,  assembled  the  states  in  the  beginning  of 
16 IS,  where  he  resumed  all  the  crown  grants,  in  order  to  en- 
able him  to  carry  on  the  war  in  which  Sweden  was  involved 
with  Denmark,  Russia,  and  Poland.  He  began  with  employ- 
ing his  arms  against  the  first  power,  whom,  under  the  mediation 
of  Great  Britain,  he  brought  to  a  treaty  in  1613.  Hostilities 
with  Russia  were  terminated  by  the  same  mediation ;  iuid  Gus- 
tavus  had  leisure  to  attend  to  affairs  of  domestic  policy,  among 
which  were  the  establishment  of  a  commercial  society  at  Stock- 
holm, the  regulation  of  the  university  at  Upsal,  and  the  abridg- 
ment of  processes  at  law.  After  the  expiration  of  a  truce  with 
Poland,  he  renewed  the  war  with  vigour,  and  with  a  strong 
army,  commanded  by  several  distinguished  officers,  laid  siege 
to  Riga.  The  town  surrendered  in  16^1,  and  a  truce  took 
place  soon  after.  In  16^5  the  war  waa  again  renewed,  and 
Grustavus,  entering  Livonia,  reduced  almost  the  whole  of  that 
province,  and  then  took  possession  of  the  principal  places  in 
Prussia.  He  invested  Dantzic,  defeated  the  Polish  fleet  which 
came  to  its  succour,  and  would  probably  have  brought  it  to 
surrender,  had  not  a  sudden  flood  in  the  Vistula  obliged  him 
to  retreat.  After  various  successes,  he  concluded,  in  1629,  a 
truce  with  the  Poles,  by  which  be  was  left  in  possession  of 
Memel,  Pillau,  Elbing,  Brunsberg,  and  all  his  conquests  in 
Livonia. 

Gustavus  had  now  raised  a  high  military  reputation,  had 
formed  a  powerful  and  well  disciplined  army,  and  had 
brought  his  domestic  affairs  into  perfect  condition.  By  his 
valour  he  not  only  repelled  all  attacks  from  the  neighbouring 
powers,  but  aggrandized  himself  at  their  expence.  This 
success  inflamed  hi?  passion  for  glory  and  the  love  of  con- 
quest, and  he  eagerly  panted  after  some  greater  enterprize 
than  he  had  hitherto  been  engaged  in.  The  emperor  Ferdi- 
nand II.,  had  given  him  offence  by  sending  assistance  to  the 
king  of  J?oland,  and  had  also  in  other  respects  shown  a  hostile 
disposition  towards  him.  As  a  warm  attachment  to  his  religion 
also  formed  a  conspicuous  part  of  the  king  of  Sweden  s  cha- 
racter, it  may  be  supposed  that  he  felt  a  real  zeal  for  the  pro- 
testant  cause  in  Germany,  which  laboured  under  ffreat  depres- 
sion since  the  peace  which  Christiern  lY.^  who  had  acted  as 
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its  headi  had  been  compelled  to  make  with  iJie  empire.  These 
motives^  aolded  to  the  solicitations  of  the  protestant  leaguej 
and  of  other  powers  jealous  of  the  overbearing  sway  of  the 
house  of  Austria,  induced  him  to  entertain  the  hazardous  pro« 
ject  of  invading  the  imperial  dominions,  and  contending  upon 
its  own  ground  with  a  power  then  at  the  summit  of  military 
fflory.  He  introduced  his  proposal  to  the  Swedish  national 
diet,  where  it  was  discussed  with  freedom,  and  some  strong 
objections  raised  against  it;  but  the  king's  ardour  and  elo- 
quence overcame  all  opposition.  Every  aid  that  he  desired  was 
voted  him,  and  an  army  of  sixty  thousand  men,  with  a  navy  of 
seventy  sail,  were  placed  at  his  disposal.  England  and  France 
both  favoured  his  designs,  though  it  was  not  till  the  second 
campaign  that  the  latter  power  engaged  to  support  a  third  of 
the  expense  of  the  war.  The  operations  of  Gustavus  were 
preceded  by  a  manifesto,  in  which  lie  enumerated  those  inju* 
ries  and  provocations  which  had  induced  him  to  take  up  arms 
against  toe  emperor ;  but  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  they 
appear  insufficient  to  justify  such  a  step,  and  are  but  a  thin 
cover  for  his  personal  ambition.  It  was  in  June,  1630,  that  he 
embarked  on  this  great  enterprise.  He  made  himself  master 
of  the  isle  of  Usedom,  and  thence  crossing  over  to  Pomerania, 
obtained  possession  of  the  important  town  of  Stettin,  and  of 
several  other  places  in  that  duchy.  Then  entering  Mecklen** 
burgh,  he  drove  out  the  imperialists  from  part  of  it,  and^  pro- 
ceeding to  Frankfort  on  the  Oder,  carried  it  by  storm,  though 
defended  by  a  numerous  garrison.  A  diet  was  at  this  time 
held  by  the  protestant  princes  at  Leipzic,  to  which  he  sent  de-* 
puties ;  and  by  the  actual  levy  of  contributions,  and  fear  of 
more  serious  consequences,  he  induced  the  hesitating  electors 
of  Brandenburgh  and  Saxony  to  form  a  treaty  of  alliance  with 
him.  Instead  of  being,  as  the  emperor  had  termed  him,  a 
king  of  snow,  who  would  melt  away  as  he  approached  the 
south,  he  was  rather  a  formidable  avalanche,  increasing  in  size 
and  force  as  he  rolled  onwards.  As  he  advanced  into  Saxony, 
the  imperial  general  Tilly  thought  it  necessary  to  check  his 
progress.  Alter  some  vain  attempts  to  draw  Gustavus  from 
the  advantap^eous  post  he  occupied,  Tilly  made  a  furious  at- 
tack upon  his  lines,  but  was  repulsed*  He,  however,  continued 
his  attempts  to  bring  on  an  engagement ;  and,  finding  them 
fruitless,  he  burst  WLe  a  toraent  into  Saxony,  the  elector  of 
which  had  some  time  been  doubting  which  of  the  two  powers 
he  should  join,  and  was  actually  neffociating  with  Austria. 
But  this  ill-judged  measure  compelled  him  to  throw  himself  for 

Erotection  into  the  arms  of  Sweden,  and  he  consented  to  a  very 
umiliating  treaty  with  Gustavus.  For  the  relief  of  Leipzic, 
invested  by  Tilly,  an  engagement  was  resolved  upon,  and  on 
fieptemberiT,  16S1,  Gwstavus  led  the  united  Swedish  and 
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Saxon  anny  into  the  field.  The  king  himself^  distinguiflhed 
hy  a  green  feather  iahis  hat,  led  the  charge  against  the  bravest 
of  the  enemy.  The  courage  and  discipline  of  the  Swedes^ 
though  little  seconded  by  the  Saxons,  were  irresistible,  and 
Ihey  obtained  a  complete  victory.  Its  consequences  were  the 
subversion  of  all  the  emperor's  measures,  and  a  great  accession 
to  the  renown  of  Gustavus,  whom  the  Protestants  now  began 
to  look  upon  as  their  great  champion  and  deliverer.  Some 
blame  has  been  thrown  upon  him  for  not  pursuing  his  blow, 
but  suffering  Tilly  to  lecruit  his  army,  while  he  penetrated 
into  Franconia.  He  reduced  many  places  in  that  part  of  Ger* 
many,  and  in  the  spring  of  1632  prepared  to  enter  Bavaria. 
For  this  purpose  it  was  necessary  to  force  a  passage  across  the 
Lech,  in  the  face  of  Tilly's  army.  This  he  effected  with  great 
skin  and  vigour;  Tilly  received  a  mortal  wound  in  Qie  action; 
his  shattered  troops  were  driven  from  po9t  to  post ;  and  the 
surrender  of  the  important  city  of  Augsburg  soon  followed. 
From  the  inhabitants  of  this  place  Gustavus  exacted  an  oath 
of  fidelity,  not  only  to  himself,  as  head  of  the  protestant  league, 
but  to  the  crown  of  Sweden ;  a  measure  that  was  thought  to 
disclose  lus  ambitious  designs,  and  which  excited  great  susih* 
cion  and  displeasure  in  the  Germanic  body.  He  next  at* 
tempted  to  cross  the  Danube,  and  gain  possession  of  Radsbon, 
and  also  laid  siege  to  Ingoldstadt,  but  neither  of  these  enter-f 
prises  succeeded.  He  ravaged  Bavaria,  while,  in  the  mean 
time,  the  imperialists  drove  the  Saxons  out  of  Bohemia.  After 
the  death  of  Tilly,  the  celebrated  Wallestein  succeeded  to  the 
chief  command  of  the  emperor's  troops ;  and,  by  his  influence, 
he  had  drawn  together  an  army  superior  in  numbers  to  that 
of  Grustavus.  With  this  he  advanced  towards  Nuremberg, 
where  the  latter  was  posted,  and  for  some  time  they  lay  en* 
eamped  opposite  each  other.  At  length  the  kins,  having  re* 
eeived  a  reinforcement,  made  an  attack  upon  WaUestein's  mies, 
but  after  a  combat  of  several  hours,  was  repulsed  with  consi- 
derable loss ;  and  it  is  allowed  that  his  conduct  on  this  occasion 
displayed  more  rash  impetuosity  than  judoment.  He  then  led 
his  army  towards  the  Danube,  while  WaUestein  marched  into 
Misnia,  with  a  view  to  oblige  the  elector  of  Saxony,  who  was 
again  wavering,  to  quit  the  Swedish  party.  Grustavus  fol* 
lowed  him,  and  on  the  plain  of  Lutzen  brought  him  to  action, 
on  November  16,  1632.  Here^  while  fighting  at  the  head  of 
a  body  of  cavalry,  he  received  a  ball  in  his  arm,  which  for  a 
time  he  disregarded ;  at  length,  becoming  fiiint  with  the  pain, 
he  turned  about  to  retire,  when  he  was  charged  by  a  squadron 
of  imperial  cuirassiers,  and  in  the  throng  was  despatched  with 
.several  wounds,  and  stripped  upon  the  field.  This  is  the  most 
.^obable  account  of  his  death ;  though  the  Swedish  writers, 
imwiUiiig  to  conceive  that  their. hero  could  lose  his  .life  in  a 
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common  manner,  have  asserted  that  he  perished  through  trea- 
chery,  and  have  charged  the  duke  of  Saxe-Laurenburg,  who 
accompanied  him,  witn  the  crime.  But  that  a  king,  who  ex-> 
posed  himself  like  a  soldier,  should  meet  a  soldier's  fate,  is 
surely  in  no  respect  extraordinary.  He  sunk  in  the  arms  of 
victory  ;  for,  after  a  very  bloody  action,  the  Swedes  remained 
conquerors,  and  one  of  the  most  distinguished  imperial  gene* 
rals,  Pappenheim,  was  a  victim  to  his  manes.  Gustavus  had 
nearly  completed  his  thirty-eighth  year.  By  his  queen,  the 
daughter  of  Sigismund,  elector  of  Brandenburg,  he  left  an  only 
child,  the  celebrated  Christina.  He  died  the  terror  of  Aus- 
tria, the  hope  of  the  protestant  religion,  and  the.  admiration  of 
all  Europe.  Few  sovereigns  have  possessed  more  of  the  qua- 
Bties  of  a  truly  great  prince.     He  was  frank,  accessible,  and 

Enerous;  humane  and  just ;  a  lover  of  learning,  and  himself 
jned,  pious  in  an  eminent  degree,  brave  to  excess,  well 
versed  in  civil  and  poUtical  affairs,  a  master  in  the  art  of  war^ 
to  which  he  contributed  several  inventions  and  improvements* 
That  in  his  public  conduct  he  was  warped  by  ambition  and 
the  desire  ot  aggrandizement,  cannot  be  reasonably  denied. 
He  had  also  the  failing  of  violence  of  temper ;  and,  in  his  mill* 
tary  transactions,  his  humanity  occasionidly  save  way  to  vin- 
dictive resentment.  He  was  sometimes  too  keen  in  his  rail- 
leries, and  was  not  free  from  weakness  with  respect  to  the  fair 
•ex.  In  person  he  was  of  a  middle  size,  and  corpulent,  but 
active,  with  a  martial  and  maiestic  countenance,  large  but 
agreeable  features,  and  a  familiar  cheerful  expression.  He 
lived  upon  easy  terms  with  hb  officers,  who  were  of  various 
nations,  his  camp  being  the  most  famous  military  school  of  his 
time.  Many  English  and  Scotch  served  under  him,  and 
brought  to  weir  own  countries  the  discipline  they  had  learned* 
He  made  his  Swedes  the  best  soldiers  in  Europe,  and  trained 
a  set  of  generals  who  long  maintained  the  national  renowm 


NAPLES  AND  SICILY. 

DARIUS  ATTENDOLO,  a  military  character,  and  a 
man  of  letters,  was  bom  at  Bagnaevello,  in  the  kingdom  of 
Naples,  about  the  year  1530,  and  accompanied  the  prince  of 
Salerno,  seneral  to  Charles  V./ in  his  expedition  against  Pied- 
mont. He  diverted  the  fatigues  of  his  campaigns  by  the  study 
of  polite  literature,  and  the  cultivation  of  a  poetical  taste.  His 
works  were,  '*  II  Duello,"  Venice,  1560,  which  is  a  history  of 
celebrated  duels,  and  the  laws  respecting  that  remnant  of  bar* 
baritv;  **  A  Discourse  on  Honour,"  1552,  and  various  poems 
which  have  been  inserted  in  collections. 
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MARC  ANTONIO  COLONNA,  duke  of  Paliano,  served 
with  such  reputation  in  the  famous  battle  of  Lepanto,  gained 
over  the  Turks  in  1571 ,  as  to  be  honoured  with  a  triumphal 
entry  into  Rome  by  the  pope.  He  was  constable  of  Naples, 
and  viceroy  of  Sicily.    He  died  in  1584. 


VENICE  AND  GENOA. 

ANDREW  MOLENIGO,  a  noble  Venetian,  was  em- 
ployed in  the  public  affairs  of  his  country,  which  he  managed 
with  success.  He  wrote  in  Latin  a  "  History  of  the  War  sus- 
tained by  the  Republic  of  Venice,  in  consequence  of  the 
League  of  Cambray,  from  1500  to  1501,  in  four  Books  ;'*  and 
although  his  style  has  Uttle  elegance,  the  work  was  received 
with  applause,  on  account  of  the  accuracy  and  veracity  of  the 
narration.  He  also  composed  a  poem,  in  Latin  verse,  on  the 
war  with  Bajazet  H.,  which  is  lost. 

LEWIS  ERIZZO,  and  MARC  ANTHONY,  two  bro- 
thers  of  Venice,  who  caused  their  uncle,  a  senator  of  Ravenna^ 
to  be  murdered,  in  1546,  that  they  might  gain  possession  of 
his  wealth.  Lewis  was  beheaded,  but  the  other  died  in  prison. 
Paul  Erizzo,  of  the  same  family,  was  governor  of  Negropont, 
which  he  defended  against  the  Tiurks,  and  at  last  surrendered 
on  condition  that  his  life  should  be  spared.  But  the  sultan 
ordered  him  to  be  sawn  in  two ;  and  with  his  own  hands  cut 
off  the  head  of  his  daughter,  because  she  would  not  yield  to  his 

DANIEL  BADOARO,  or  BADUARO,  a  senator  of  Ve- 
nice, who  died  in  1580,  has  left  various  treatises  on  the. civil 
law,  which  were  printed  at  Venice  in  1593,  and  reprinted  at 
Boulogne  in  1744.  His  son,  Peter  Bodoaro,  was  celebrated 
for  his  knowledge  of  law,  and  died  in  1591.  His  **  Oratione 
Civili,*'  were  published  in  1593,  if  this  be  not,  as  we  suspect, 
a  production  of  the  father.  Frederic  Bodoaro,  of  the  same 
family,  was  distinguished  for  his  learning  and  talents  as  a  ne- 

fociator.  He  was  Venetian  ambassador  at  the  court  of  Charles 
^,  and  Philip  IJ.,  and  was  the.  founder  of  the  academy  known 
bv  the  name  of  Delia  Fama,  at  Venice.  He  died  in  1593. 
F^om  the  three  concurring  events  under  this  year,  it  is  proba- 
ble there  are  some  mistakes  in  this  account,  which  we  have 
taken  from  the  Diet.  Hist. 

LEWIS  MOCEINGO,  a  native  of  Venice,  whose  family 
gave  several  doges  to  that  republic,  and  he  obtained  that  dig- 
nity himself  in  1570.  He  joined  with  the  pope  and  Spain 
affainst  the  Turks,  who  had  taken  possession  of  die  isle  of 
Cyprus.    Sebastian  Veneri  commanded  the  Venetian  gallies, 
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Msac  Anthony  Colonna  those  of  the  pope,  and  Don  John  of 
Auatria  the  Spanish.  This  allied  force  gained  the  famous 
battle  of  Lepanto,  October  7,  1571.     The  doge  died  in  1576. 

PETER  ERIC,  a  Venetian,  seized,  in  1584,  a  vessel  which 
carried  the  widow  of  a  bashaw  of  Tripoli  to  Constantinople, 
with  all  her  treasures.  Putting  to  death  the  sailors,  he  offered 
yiolence  to  the  females,  and  then  cut  their  bodies  to  pieces 
and  threw  them  into  the  sea.  The  barbarity  was  punished, 
and  Eric  was  beheaded  by  order  of  the  senate,  and  his  riches 
restored  to  the  emperor  of  Turkey. 

JOHN  LEWIS  PIESCHO,  a  Genoese,  who  conspired 
against  Andrew  Doria,  with  the  intention  of  delivering  the  gal- 
lies  to  the  French,  and  of  making  himself  sovereign.  He  was 
drowned  in  the  attempt,  in  1547,  and  his  family  banished  from 
Genoa  to  the  fifth  generation. 


BRITAIN. 

JOHN  DUDLEY,  duke  of  Northumberland,  one  of  the 
most  potent  subjects  England  ever  knew,  was  the  son  of  Ed- 
mund Dudley,  who  lost  his  life  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIIL,  on 
account  of  the  illegal  and  tyrannical  acts  he  had  been  guilty  of, 
as  an  instrument  of  the  preceding  monarch.  John  was  bom  in 
1502.  He  was  restored  in  blood,  and  became  known  at  court 
as  a  friend  of  Suffolk,  of  Wobey,  and  of  Cromwell,  and  as  the 
favourite  of  the  king.  Henry  created  him  viscount  lisle,  and 
afterwards  for  his  services,  appointed  him  high  admiral  for  life. 
On  die  death  of  Henry,  Dudley  was  succeeded  as  high  admiral 
by  Sir  Thomas  Seymour,  brother  to  Somerset,  the  protector; 
but  as  an  equivalent,  he  was  created  earl  of  Warwick.  He 
was  employed  against  the  insurgents  of  Norfolk^  and  instead  of 

S^htinff,  he  prevailed  upon  them  to  deliver  up  their'  leaders, 
is  influence  was  so  great,  that  the  young  king  confided  much 
to  his  advice,  he  was  made  duke  of  Northumberland,  and  a 
short  Hved  reconciliation  was  efiected  between  him  and  Somer- 
set. Rivalship,  however,  could  never  be  extinguished.  So- 
merset, though  uncle  to  the  king,  was  tried  and  executed  for  a 
Eretended  conspiracy  against  Northumberland.  The  victorious 
>ut  guilty  favourite  succeeded  to  all  the  honours  of  his  enemy, 
and  not  only  guided  the  young  king,  but  in  consequence  of  his 
weak  state  determined  to  raise  his  own  family  to  the  sovereign 
newer.  He  effected  a  marriage  between  his  fourth  son,  Guil- 
ford Dudley,  and  Lady  Jane  Grey,  in  whose  favour  he  caused 
Edward  to  settle  the  succession.  No  sooner  had  Edward  ex- 
pired than  Jane  was  proclaimed  queen.  When  the  men  of 
Suffolk  rose  up  in  favour  of  Mary,  Northumberland  advanced 
VOL.  V.  N 
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tp  check  the  insurants.  As  he  proceeded  durouch  the  su- 
burbs of  London  with  his  forcesi  £e  remarked  to  lord  Grey, 
**  The  people  press  to  see  us,  but  not  one  says,  God  speed  us  T 
His  former  courage  and  vigour  seemed  to  have  deserted  him. 
Hesitating,  and  fufl  of  apprehensions,  he  advanced  to  SL,  Edr 
mund's  Bury,  and  thence  fell  back  to  Cambridge*  There, 
finding  his  army  gradually  mouldering  away,  and  hearing  that 
queen  Mary  had  been  proclaimed  in  Lond<m,  he  caused  the 
same  ceremony  to  be  performed,  and,  with  a  heavy  heart,  threw 
up  his  cap,  and  cried  "  God  save  queen  Mary."  This  forced 
return  to  duty  did  not  avail  him.  He  was  arrested  by  the  earl 
of  Arundel,  who  not  long  before  had  protested  that  he  was 
ready  to  spend  his  blood  at  his  feet,  brought  to  Londoi^  and 
committed  to  the  tower.  He  seems  from  the  first  to  have  re- 
signed all  hopes  of  pardon ;  yet  his  sudden  conforming  to  the 
Roman  catholic  region  has  by  many  been  supposed  to  have 
been  a  consequence  of  the  expectation^f  mercy.  If  not  a  real 
conversion,  it  was,  however,  more  probably  a  step  to  procure 
the  queen's  favour  to  his  family.  When  brought  to  the  scaf- 
fold, he  made  the  fullest  acknowledgment  of  having  deserved 
his  fi^te,  declared  his  firm  adherence  to  his  new  faith,  and  sub- 
mitted to  the  stroke  with  oerfect  composure.  He  suffered  on 
August  22, 1553,  in  the  nfty-first,.or  fifty-second  year  of  his 
a^e.  He  left  several  children,  of  whom  lord  Guilford  Dudley 
a£)ne,  with  his  ill-fated  partner,  paid  the  penalty  of  his  guilty 
ambition.  Thus  fell  this  poweriul  subject,  whose  virtues  were.^ 
lost  by  restless  ambition,  which  swept  away  not  only  him  but 
the  innocent  lady  Jane,  and  her  virtuous  consort. 

GERALD  COURCY,  seventeenth  baron  of  Kmsale,  was 
a  very  brave  officer  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIIL,  and  distin- 
guished himself  in  the  wars  in  France.    In  154S,  he  was  in  (he 
king's  army  at  the  siege  of  Boulogne,  where  he  commajoded  a 
brave  Irish  regiment,  at  the  head  of  which  he  performed  such   | 
good  service  in  reducing  the  place,  that  he  was  knighted  in  i 
the  field  under  the  royal  standard  displayed,  which  was  the  j 
most  distinguished  manner  in  which  knighthood  could  be  con- 
ferred.   He  died  at  an  advanced  age  in  1599. 

SIR  JOHN  BAKER,  a  statesman  of  some  celebrity  in  the 
reigns  of  Henry  VIII.,  Edward  V I.,  and  Mary,  was  a  native  of 
Kent.  He  was  bred  to  the  military  profession,  and  in  1526, 
when  a  young  man,  was  sent  ambassador  to  Denmark,  in  com- 
pany with  Henry  Standi&h,  bishop  of  St.  A^ph.  At  his  re- 
turn he  became  speaker  of  the  house  of  commons ;  soon  after 
which,  he  was  appointed  attorney-general  and  a  member  of  tlie 
privy-council.  Subsequently  he  was  made  chancellor  o£^  the 
exchequer,  and  was  one  of  the  guardians  of  Edward  VI.  Sir 
John  married  Elizabeth,  daughter  and  heir  of  Thomas  Dinely, 
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and  indow  of  Oeoim  Bairresi  who  brought  him  two  gons  and 
thiee  daughters.  He  died  in  1558,  and  was  buried  at  Sissing* 
hurt  in  Kent,  where  he  had  an  estate. 

SIR  THOMAS  POPE,  an  eminent  English  statesman, 
bom  in  1600.  He  was  a  man  of  letters,  and  the  founder  dT 
Tfim^  College,  Oscford.    He  died  in  1588. 

SIR  JOHN  MASON,  an  eminent  statesman,  was  bom  at 
AUngdon,  in  Berkshire,  and  educated  at  All  Souls'  coBege, 
Oxfords  Became  a  fairoixrito  with  Henry  VIII.,  he  was  em- 
ployed itt  several  embassies,  and  made  a  member  of  the  privy 
eocmefl.  He  afterwards  served  Edward  VI.,  and  contrived  to 
hold  his  idaoes  under  Mary.  Queen  Elizabeth  made  him  trea- 
watet  of  her  chamber,  and  he  was  chosen  chancellor  of  die  uni- 
Tetsity  of  Oxford.  He  died  in  I566«  His  favourite  maxim 
was,  "  Do,  and  say  nothing.'* 

HENRY  JENKINS,  a  native  of  Yorkshire,  who  lived  to 
die  extraordinary  age  of  169  years.  His  faculties  remained 
strong  to  the  last.  At  an  assise  he  appeared  to  give  evidence 
as  to  what  had  passed  within  his  knowledge  of  140  vears 
before*  He  remembered  the  battle  of  Flodden  field.  As  he 
was  bom  before  registers  were  kept,  no  place  would  acknow^ 
ledg*  him  as  a  native,  so  that,  to  the  disgrace  of  his  opulent 
Bcighbonrs»  he  was  compelled  to  beg  his  bread  in  the  latter 
pert  of  his  life.  He  died  1670,  and  there  is  erected  to  his 
nemory  a  nomument  in  Bolton  church,  Yorkshire,  where  he 
was  buried* 

SIR  WILLIAM  CAVENDISH,  descended  of  an  ancient 
fi&mily,  was  bom  about  150S.  Haying  had  a  liberal  education, 
lie  was  taken  into  the  family  of  cardinal  Wolsey,  whom  he 
served  as  gentleman  usher  of  the  chamber,  when  that  jproudi 
ptdate  maintained  the  dignity  of  a  prince.  In  15S7,  he  at*- 
tended  his  master  on  his  splendid  embassy  to  France,  returned 
widi  him  to  England,  aiid  was  one  of  the  few  who  contiutted 
fidthfid  to  him  in  his  disgrace.  He  was  with  him  when  he 
dtod,  and  delayed  going  to  court  till  he  had  perlbrmed  the  last 
duty  of  a  fidthfiil  servant^  by  seeing  his  body  decently  interred. 
The  king  was  so  far  from  disapproying  of  hi&  fidelity,  that  he 
iminediately  took  him  into  his  household,  made  him  treasurer 
of  his  diaaber,  a  privy  counsellor,  and  a  knight.  In  1640,  he 
was  nominated  one  of  the  auditors  of  the  court  of  augmenta- 
tions, and  soon  after  obtained  a  grant  of  several  lordships  in 
Herefordshire,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  his  estates  were 
madtk  inciEased  by  royal  grants  in  seven  diflferent  counties ;  and 
be  continued  id  favour  during  the  reign  of  Mary  I.  He  died 
m  1557.  He  was  the  founder  of  Cbatsworth,  and  ancestor  of 
the  dttkes  of  Devonshire.  He  wrote  '*  The  Life  and  Death  of 
CmKnal  Wolsey.**  London,  1667;  reprinted  in  1706. 

SIR  WIIXIAM  PETKE,  an  eminent  statesman  in  the  four 
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opposite  leignB  of  Henry  YIII.,  Edward  VI.,  queen  Mary, 
and  queen  Elizabetb,  was  the  son  of  John  Petre,  of  Tor-new- 
ton,  in  the -parish  of  Tor-brian,  in  Devonshire,  and  bom  either 
at  Exeter  or  Tor-newton.  He  was  educated  at  Exeter  coUege, 
Oxford ;  but  in  1523  he  was  dected  fellow  of  All  Souls,  after 
which  he  took  his  doctor's  degree  in  civil  law,  and  became  prin- 
cipal of  Peckwater  inn.  His  abilities  recommended  him  to 
Tuomas,  lord  Cromwell,  by  whose  means  he  was  employed  in 
a  visitation  of  the  monasteries ;  being  at  this  time  a  derk  in 
chanceiy,  and  master  of  the  requests.  Having  acquitted  him- 
gelf  to  the  king's  satisfaction,  he  obtained  the  grant  of  several 
abbey  luids,  was  knighted,  and  made  one  of  the  secretaries  of 
state.  In  die  next  reign  he  was  appointed  treasurer  of  the 
court  of  first  fruits ;  and,  in  that  of  Mary,  he  kept  both  his 
places  and  estates,  for  which  last,  however,  he  obtained  a  dis- 
pensation firom  the  pope,  by  which  the  whole  of  his  possessions 
was  secured  to  him  and  his  heirs ;  and  thus  he  was  enabled  to 
leave  estates  in  seven  counties  to  his  son,  the  first  lord  Petre. 
Mary  had  great  confidence  in  William  Petre,  and  employed 
him  to  negociate  her  marriage  with  Philip.  He  was  her  pri- 
vate adviser  in  important  afiairs;  and  wnen  pope  Paul  III. 
was  about  to  send  another  legate  in  the  room  of  cardinal  Pole, 
whom  she  desired,  he  advised  her  to  forbid  hb  landing  on  the 
British  shores,  which  she  very,  resolutely  did.  Elizabeth  con- 
tinued sir  William  in  the  office  of  secretary  of  state,  and  he 
was  of  her  privy  counciL  He  died  January  13,  157S,  and  was 
buried  in  the  new  aisle  in  the  church  of  Ingatestone,  where  he 
had  built  alms-houses  for  twenty  poor  people.  He  abo  left 
considerable  legacies  to  the  poor  in  the  several  parities  where 
he  had  estates,  as  well  as  to  the  poor  of  the  metropolis.  Sir 
William  was  a  liberal  benefactor  to  Exeter,  and  All  Souls*  col- 
leges.   He  was  twice  married. 

SIR  RALPH  SADLEIR,  an  eminent  English  statesman, 
descended  from  an  ancient  family,  settled  at  Hackney,  in  Mid- 
dlesex, where  he  was  bom  in  1507.  He  was  educated  luider 
Thomas  Cromwell,  earl  of  Essex,  and  married  Margaret  Mit- 
chelly  laundress  to  the  earl,  in  the  belief  that  her  husband, 
Matthew  Barre  was  dead,  which  rendered  an  act  of  parliament 
necessary  to  legitimate  his  children.  He  became  secretary  to 
the  earl»  and  wrote  many  papers  on  state  affairs ;  which  pleas- 
ing king  Henry,  he  appointed  him  master  of  the  great  ward- 
robe, afterwards  privy  counsellor,  and  at  last  secretary  of  state. 
He  also  knighted  him  and  sent  him  into  Scotland,  i^  1540,  as 
ambassador  to  James  V.,  to  propose  a  reformation  of  religion, 
and  in  154S,  to  the  states  to  propose  a  marriage  between  prince 
Edward,  and  young  Mary  queen  of  Scots ;  both  of  whidi  em- 
bassies proved  fruitless.  Edward  VI.  made  him  hia  treasurer 
for  the  army,  and  he  distinguished  himself  by  his  valour  bo 
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much  at  thq  battle  of  Musselburgh^  September  10,  1541,  that 
was  made  a  kniffht  and  bamieret*  In  that  batde  he  took  the 
Scots  royal  standard.  During  the  reign  of  Mair  he  resigned^ 
and  lived  privately  at  his  manor  at  Standon,  but  Elizabedi 
made  him  a  privy  counsellor  on  her  accession,  and  chancellor 
of  Lancaster  for  life.  In  1 586  he  was  one  of  the  commissioners 
on  the  trial  of  Mary,  queen  of  Scots.  He  died  at  Standon, 
March  30,  1587,  aged  eighty,  leaving  three  sons,  four  daugh- 
ters, and  twenty-two  manors ;  with  me  character  of  a  faitmiil 
friend  to  the  Reformation  and  to  his  country.  His  letters  writ- 
ten during  his  various  embassies  to  Scotland,  which  have  often 
been  quoted  by  historians,  and  some  portions  of  which  have 
often  been  reprinted,  were  lately  published  in  two  large  quarto 
volumes,  with  a  sketch  of  the  author's  life  and  notes,  by  Walter 
Scott,  esq. 

EDWARD  SEYMOUR,  brother  of  lady  Jane  Seymour, 
wife  of  Henry  VIII.,  and  uncle  to  Edward  Vl.,  was  created 
viscount  Beauchamp,  earl  of  Hertford,  and  duke  of  Somerset. 
On  the  accession  of  his  nephew  to  the  throne,  he  became  his 
guardian,  and  protector  of  the  kinc^om.  Not  thinking  that 
the  vote  of  the  executors  of  Henr^  VIII.  was  a  sufficient  foun- 
dation for  the  high  authority  which  he  partly  assumed  by  the 
influence  which  his  relationship  to  the  lung  gave  him,  he  pro- 
cured a  patent  from  Edward,  by  which  he  overset  the  meaning 
and  intent  of  the  late  king's  will.  In  this  patent  he  named 
himself  protector,  with  full  regal  power,  and  appointed  a  coun- 
cil entirely  of  those  persons  whom  he  thought  he  could  trust. 
The  protector  became  the  warm  friend  of  the  Reformation,  and 
consulted  Cranmer  on  the  best  means  of  promoting  the  object 
he  had  at  heart.  He  appointed  a  general  visitation  to  be  made 
in  all  the  dioceses  in  England,  the  visitors  consisting  of  a  certain 
number  of  the  clergy  and  laity,  and  they  had  their  different 
circuits  assigned  them.  The  chief  purport  of  their  instructions 
was,  besides  correcting  the  immoralities  and  irregularities  of 
the  clergy,  to  abolish,  but  with  a  very  lenient  hand,  ancient  su<- 
perstitions,  and  to  bring  discipline  and  worship  somewhat 
nearer  the  practice  of  the  reformed  churches.  Somerset  made 
war  upon  Scotland,  and  upon  his  return,  in  November  1547,  he 
called  a  parliament*  and  being  elated  with  the  successes  which 
he  obtained  over  the  Scots,  he  procured  from  the  young  prince 
a  patent,  appointing  him  to  sit  on  the  throne,  upon  a  stool  at 
the  right  hand  of  the  king,  and  to  enjoy  the  same  honours  and 
privileges  that  had  usually  been  possessed  by  any  prince  of  the 
bloody  or  uncle  of  the  longs  of  England.  In  tlus  patent  the 
king  employed  his  dispensing  power,  by  setting  aside  the  sta- 
tute of  precedency  enacted  during  the  reign  of  his  father.  If, 
however^  the  protector  gave  offence  by  assuming  too  much 
state,  he  deserves  high  praise  on  account  of  the  laws  which 
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w«re  imsaed  during  this  lemoivby  whicb  die  ngom  of  finnier 
statutes  was  much  mitigated,  and  aome  security  given  to  Ihoae 
principles  of  freedom  i^^ich  seem  to  make  a  part  of  the  consti- 
tution. All  laws  were  repealed  which  extended  the  crime  of 
treason  beyond  the  statute  of  the  twenty-fifth  of  Edward  III. ; 
aJl  acts  enacted  during  the  late  reign  extending  the  crime  of 
felony ;  all  the  former  laws  against  heresy,  together  with  the 
statute  of  the  six  articles.  None,  in  fiiture,  were  to  be.  accoaed 
for  words,  but  within  a  month  aiter  they  were  spoken.  *'  By 
these  repeals,"  saysJHume, ''  several  of  the  most  rigorous  law» 
that  were  ever  jmssed  in  England  were  annulled,  and  some 
dawn,  both  of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  b^an  to  appear  to 
the  people.  About  this  time,  most  violent  dirorences  subsisted 
between  the  protector  and  his  brother,  Thomas  Seymour,  ad- 
miral of  England.  The  ambition  of  the  latter  was  insatiable') 
he  was  besides  arrogant,  assuming,  and  implacable ;  and  though 
esteemed  of  superior  capacity  to  the  protector>  he  did  not  poa- 
sess  in  the  same  degree  the  confidence  and  regard  of  the  people. 
By  his  flattery  and  address,  he  had  so  far  insinuated  nimself 
into  the  favour  of  the  queen  dowa^pr,  that  she  married  him 
almost  immediately  upon  the  demise  of  the  king.  The  credit 
of  diis  alliance  supported  the  ambition  of  the  admiral,  and 

Save  great  offence  to  the  duchess  of  Somerset,  who,  uneasy 
^at  the  younger  brother's  wife  should  have  the  precedency, 
employed  all  the  credit  she  had  with  her  husband  first  to 
create,  and  then  to  widen  the  breach  between  the  two  brothers* 
Matters,  at  length,  were  carried  so  far,  that  the  admiral  was 
attainted  of  hi^h  treason,  and  executed  by  a  warrant,  which 
was  signed  by  Uie  hand  of  his  brother,  whose  own  disgrace  was 
at  no  great  distance. 

After  the  duke  of  Somerset  had  obtained  the  patent,  invest- 
ing him,  as  it  were,  with  full  regal  authority,  he  thought  every 
one  was  in  duty  bound  to  yield  to  his  sentiments.  Besides  his 
general  hauteur,  he  f^ave  great  offence  to  the  higher  ranks  of 
society,  by  the  attention  with  which  he  evidently  courted  the 
applause  of  the  people  at  large.  For  the  relief  of  the  latter  he 
had  erected  a  court  of  requests  in  his  own  house,  and  he  inter- 
posed with  the  judffea  in  tneir  behalf,  a  circumstance  that  could 
not  but  be  deemed  illegal.  Though  the  protector  had  thua 
courted  the  people,  to  the  displeasure  and  disgust  of  the  nobles, 
whom  Hume  represents  as  '*  the  surest  support  of  monarchical 
authority,"  the  mterest  which  he  had  formed  with  them  was  in 
no  degree  answerable  to  .his  expectations.  The  catholic  party, 
who  retained  influence  with  the  lower  ranks,  as  might  be  ^- 
pected,  were  his  declared  enemies,  and  took  advantage  of  every 
opportunity  to  decry  his  conduct.  The  attainder  and  execu- 
tion of  his  brother  bore  an  odious  aspect ;  the  introduction  of 
foreign  troops  into  the  kingdom  was  represented  in  invidious 
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eoloan ;  die  gnat  estate  whleh  he  had  waMetAf  aeqiuKd  at 
the  expcaoe  of  the  ohui^h,  and  of  the  orown^  rendered  him 
ii»po|iiihur ;  and  the  pakee  which  he  was  buflding  hi  the  Strand 
terv^,  by  its  magiMcencey  and  still  more  by  other  ciroum* 
stanoee  attending  it^  to  expose  him  to  the  censure  of  the  public. 
The  parish  church  of  St.  Mary,  with  three  bishops'  houses^ 
wcfe  polled  down,  in  order  to  funiish  ground  and  materials  for 
tfua  stnicture*  Not  content  even  with  this^  which,  at  that  pe* 
riod,  was  regarded  as  great  sacrilege,  an  attempt  was  made  to 
demolish  St.  Margaret's  church,  Westminster,  and  to  employ 
the  stones  for  the  same  purpose,  but  the  parishioners  rose  in 
the  tamuh,  and  chased  away  the  protector*s  tradesmen.  He 
then  laid  his  hands  on  a  chapel  in  Paul's  church-yard,  with  a 
dflister  and  charnel-house  belonging  to  it,  and  these  edifices, 
togedier  with  the  church  called  the  St.  John  of  Jerusalem, 
were  made  use  of  to  raise  his  palace.  All  these  imprudences 
were  remarked  by  Somerset's  enemies,  who  resoWed,  when  an 
opportunity  offered,  to  take  advantage  of  them  to  his  ruin.  A 
conspiracy  was  soon  formed  against  him,  and  he  resigned  his 
ottee,  hoping  that  with  this  concession  hi^  foes  might  be  satis* 
fied;  but  he  was  mistaken,  they  determined  to  pursue  him 
even  to  the  scaffold.  He  was  committed  to  the  tower,  with 
seme  of  his  adherents,  and  articles  <^  indictment  were  exhibited 
agsinst  him,  of  which  the  chief  was  his  usurpation  of  the  go- 
vernment, and  his  taking  into  his  own  hands  the  whole  admi- 
nistration of  afiUrs.  The  clause  of  his  patent,  which  invested 
hfan  with  absolute  power,  unlimited  by  any  law,  was  never  ob- 
jected to  him,  because,  says  Mr.  Hume,  '*  according  to  the  sen« 
timents  of  those  times,  that  power  was,  in  some  degree,  in- 
▼dved  in  the  very  idea  of  legal  authority/*  Somerset  was 
prevailed  upon  to  confess  on  his  knees,  before  the  council,  all 
the  articles  laid  to  his  charge,  and  he  imputed  these  misde- 
meanors to  his  own  rashness  and  indiscretion,  not  to  any  malig- 
ni^  of  intention.  He  even  subscribed  a  paper  which  contained 
a  mH  cenfcsaion  of  his  guilt ;  he  was  accordingly  fined  two 
thonaand  pounds  a  year  in  laxid,  and  deprived  of  aJI  his  offices, 
and  here  the  matter  for  the  present  ended ;  the  fine  was  re- 
mitted, and  he  recovered  his  liberty.  After  this,  he  was  re- 
admitted into  the  council,  and  soon  obtained  a  considerable 
portion  of  popularity,  whidi  rendered  him  an  object  of  jealousy 
to  the  duke  of  Northumberiand  who  planned  his  destruction'. 
Under  a  pretence  of  an  intended  insurrection,  he  had  him 
1,  with  bis  friends,  and  committed  to  the  tower.  He  was 
brongbt  to  trial  before  a  Jury  of  twenty-seven  peers,  some 
of  whom  were  his  avowed  enemies,  and  was  of  eoin*se  found 
milty,  and  condemned  to  death.  Care  was  taken  to  prepossess 
me  young  kfaig  against  bis  undo,  and  lest  he  should  relent,  no 
aeeeas  was  allowei  to  the  duke  of  Somerset's  friends,  and  the 
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prince  was  by  a  continued  aeries  of  occupatiaiifl  and  ainuae- 
mentSi  kept  from  reflection.  The  prisoner  was  executed  on 
Tower-hil^  in  155S,  much  to  the  regret  of  the  great  body  of 
people,  who  entertained  the  hopes  of  pardon  to  the  last.  A  vast 
multitude  of  those  friendly  to  him  were  the  witnesses  of  his  death. 
Many  of  them  dipped  their  handkerchiefs  in  his  blood,  which 
they  preserved  as  a  precious  relic ;  and  some  of  them,  when 
Northumberland,  his  great  enemy,  and  one  of  his  iurors,  met 
with  a  like  doom,  upbraided  him  with  this  act  of  his  cruelty, 
and  displayed  to  him  these  symbols  of  his  crime.  '^  Somerset 
indeed,  says  Hume,  "  though  many  actions  of  his  life  were 
exceptionable,  seems  in  general  to  have  merited  a  better  iate, 
and  the  faults  which  he  committed  were  owing  to  weakness, 
not  to  any  bad  intention.  Hb  virtues  were  better  calculated 
for  private  than  for  pubUc  hfe ;  and  by  his  want  of  penetration 
and  firmness,  he  was  ill  fitted  to  extricate  himself  from  those 
cabals  and  violences  to  which  that  age  was  so  much  addicted.** 
Somerset  left  three  daughters,  Anne,  Margaret,  and  Jane,  who 
were  distinguished  for  their  political  talents.  They  composed 
a  centuiT  of  Latin  distichs  on  the  death  of  Marearet  de  V  alois, 
queen  of  France,  which  were  translated  into  the  French,  Greek, 
and  Italian  langua^s,  and  printed  at  Paris  in  1561.  Anne, 
the  eldest  of  these  ladies,  married  first  the  earl  of  Warwick, 
the  son  of  the  duke  of  Northumberland,  already  mentioned, 
and  afterwards  Sir  Edward  Hunton.  The  other  two  died 
sinffle,  Jane  was  maid  of  honour  to  queen  Elizabeth. 

THOMAS  SEYMOUR,  admiral  of  England,  whom  the 
protector  brought  to  the  scafibld,  on  a  pretended  charge  of 
treason  in  1549,  but  he  was  himself  accused  of  abusing  his  high 
trust  by  the  earl  of  Warwick  and  other  courtiers,  and  was  be- 
headed in  1552. 

SIR  NICHOLAS  BACON,  lord  keeper  of  the  great  seal 
in  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth,  was  bom  at  Chislehurst,  in 
Kent,  1510,  and  educated  at  Cambridge  ;  after  which  he  tra- 
velled into  France,  and  visited  Paris.  On  his  return  he  settled 
in  Gray's  Inn,  and  quickly  distinguished  himself  so  muclji,  that 
on  the  dissolution  of  the  monastery  of  St.  Edmund's  Bury,  in 
Suffolk,  he  had  a  grant  from  king  Henry  VIII.  of  several  ma- 
nors. Two  years  aft»r,  he  was  made  attomev  in  the  court  of 
Wards,  a  place  both  of  honour  and  profit,  fn  this  office  he 
was  continued  by  king  Edward  YI.  and  in  1553  he  was  elected 
treasurer  of  Gray*s  Inn.  Ifis  ffreat  moderation  and  consum- 
mate prudence  preserved  him  Uurough  the  dan^rous  reign  of 
queen  Mary,  in  the  very  dawn  of  that  of  Ehzabeth  he  was 
knighted ;  and  in  1558,  fiie  great  seal  of  England  being  taken 
firom  archbishop  Heath,  was  delivered  to  him  with  the  title  of 
lord  keeper,  and  he  was  made  one  of  the  queen*s  privy  council. 
He  had  a  considerable  share  in  the  settling  of  religion;  as  a 
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statennan  he  was  remaikable  for  a  deaf  head  and  deep  coiui- 
aela;  but  his  great  parts  and  high  preferment  were  far  from 
laising  him  in  his  own  opinion,  as  appears  from  the  modest 
answer  he  gave  queen  Elizabeth,  when  she  told  him  his  house 
at  Red-grave  was  too  little  for  him ;  <*  not  so,  madam,**  returned 
he,  **  but  your  minesty  has  made  me  too  great  for  my  house/' 
After  havmg  held  the  great  seal  more  than  twenty  years,  this 
able  statesman  and  faitluul  counsellor  met  with  his  death  by 
falling  asleep  in  his  room  with  a  window  open,  and  the  current 
of  fresh  air  blowing  in  upon  him.  He  awoke  very  ID,  eixiA 
was  immediately  removea  into  his  bed*chamber ;  where  he 
died  a  few  days  after,  on  the  26th  Februanr,  1578*9,  equally 
lamanted  by  the  queen  and  her  subjects.  Me  was  buried  in 
St.  Paul's,  where  a  monument  was  erected  to  him,  which  was 
destroyed  by  the  fire  in  1666.  He  was  the  first  lord  keeper 
that  raoiked  as  lord  chancellor;  and  had  much  of  that  pene- 
trating genius,  solidity,  and  judgment,  persuasive  eloquence, 
and  c<Hnprehensiv^  knowledge  of  law  and  equity,  whidi 
afterwards  shone  forth  with  so  great  a  lustre  in  his  son ;  who, 
however,  was  as  much  inferior  to  his  father  in  point  of  pru- 
dence and  inteffrity,  as  his  father  was  to  him  in  literary  accom- 
l&hments*  He  was  twice  married ;  by  his  first  wife  he  had 
tiuree  sons  and  three  daughters,  and  by  his  second  he  had  two 
sons,  Anthony  and  Francis.  Sir  Nicholas  left  several  manu- 
scripts, which  have  never  been  printed. 

LADY  ANNE  BACON,  second  daughter  of  Sir  Anthonr 
Cooke,  was  bom  in  15S8.  She  was  carefully  educated  with 
her  sister,  lady  Burleigh,  and  not  less  distinguished  for  her 
talents  and  erudition.  She  was  appointed  governess  to  Ed- 
ward YL,  a  situation  for  which  she  was  peculiarly  fitted  by 
her  superior  endowments  and  irreproachable  manners.  She 
gave  her  hand  to  Sir  Nicholas  Bacon,  lord  keeper  of  the  great 
seal ;  two  sons  were  the  fruit  of  this  marriage,  Anthony  and 
Francis,  whose  knowledge  and  genius  rendered  them  the  or- 
naments of  their  age  and  country.  To  the  care  and  attention 
of  their  ezceDent  mother,  who,  during  the  early  periods  of 
their  youth  and  childhood,  when  the  temper  is  most  suscepti- 
ble, and  the  first  habits  are  acquired,  instilled  into  their  infant 
minds  the  rudimen^ts  and  principles  of  science,  and  awakened 
the  spirit  of  a  liberal  curiosity,  their  subsequent  progress  may 
jusdy  be  attributed. 

LadvBacon  displayed  at  an  early  age  her  capacity,  application, ' 
and  industry,  by  translating  from  the  Italian  of  Bemardine  Oc- 
tine  twenty-five  sermons,  on  the  abstruse  doctrines  of  predesti- 
nation and  election.  This  performance  was  published  about  the 
year  1550.  A  circumstance  occurred  soon  after  her  marriage, 
which  again  called  forth  her  talents  and  aseal.   The  catholics  of 
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diatperiod^  al«niiedat  the  jpi^^^ms  of  the  RefonMitio^  e9Mf«edi»^ 
isi  attackii)^  it,  and  throwmg  an  odiwn  upoai  the  refonners,  «U; 
iheir  leanung  ami  activity r  The  eouacu  of  Tvent  waa  catted 
by  pope  Fiua  lY-i  to  whioh  quaw  £U«abeth  wa9  iimted*  The . 
princes  of  Christeodoiii  pressed  her»  by  their  letteiit  to  recetTBi 
md  entertain  the  nuncio}  urging  her,  at  the  same  timei  to  eub* 
nut  to  the  counciL  Bishop  Jewell  was  employed  en  thia  ocear 
aion  to  give  an  account  of  the  nMeaures  taken  in  the  preoading; 
parliament,  and  to  retort  upon  the  Eomaniate^  in  ^'  An  Apo^ 
logy  for  the  Church  of  Eng^Und/'  the  charges  brought  against 
tibe  reformers.  The  work  of  the  bishop  obtained  great  repu<« 
tation»  but,  faeiDg  written  in  Latin,  was  confined  to  die  learned* 
A  translation  waa^oudly  called  for  by  the  oonunon  people,  who 
justly  considered  their  own  rights  and  interest  in  the  oontro- 
Yersy*  The  learned,  occupied  in  reluting  the  aigumentsi  and 
repelling  the  calunmies  of  their  opp<ments,  which  daily  muhi- 
plied  upon  their  hands^  had  no  leisure  to  gratify  tli^  ptd>tic  cu- 
riosity. Lady  Bacon,  in  this  crisis  of  affairs,  undertook  to  trans* 
late  die  bishop's  "  Apology,"  a  task  which  she  accomplished 
with  fideUty  and  elegance.  She  sent  a  copy  of  her  worl^  when 
finished,  to  the  primate,  whom  she  considered  as  most  inte- 
iSested  in  the  safety  of  the  church ;  a  second  oopy  she  presented 
to  the  author,  lest,  inadvertently,  she  had,  in  any  respect,  done 
injustice  to  his  sentiments.  Her  copy  was  accomnanied  by  an 
epistle  in  Greek,  to  which  the  bishop  replied  in  the  same  laiK 
guage.  The  translation  was  carefully  examined  both  by  the 
primate  and  the  author,  who  found  it  so  chastely  and  correctly 
given,  as  to  stand  in  no  need  of  the  slightest  emendation.  Th^ 
translator  received,  on  this  occafloon,  a  letter  from  the  primate, 
full  of  high  and  just  compUments  on  her  talentB  and  erudition. 
This  wonc  was  printed  in  1564,  and  in  1600,  in  ISmo. 

lisdy  Bacon  surrived  her  husband.  Sir  Nichdas  Bacon, 
who  died,  Feb.  SO,  1578-<9,  and  was  liring  in  the  year  139U 
She  died,  it  is  probable,  about  the  beginning  of  the  rdgn  of 
fjames  I.,  at  Gerhambury,  near  St  Allan's,  in  HertfordMire,. 
where  she  is  interred  in  St.  MicbaeFs  church,  but  without  any 
monument  or  inscription. 

SIR  JOHN  CHJSKE,  a  celebrated  statesman,  grammarian, 
and  divine,  of  an  ancient  family  in  thelale  of  Wight,  was  bora 
at  Cambridge,  in  1514^  and  educated  in  that  university ;  where, 
after  taking  his  degrees  in  arts,  he  was  first  chosen  Greek 
lecturer,  and,  in  l^M),  professor  of  that  language,  with  a  sti- 
pend of  forty  pounds  a  year.  In  this  station  he  was  prind-^ 
pally  instrumental  in  fomung  the  pfommeialion  of  the  Greek 
language,  which  having  been  much  nefflected,  was  imperfieetly 
undeiatood.  In  1 544  he  was  sent  to  the  court  of  Henry  YIII., 
wd  appointed  tutor  ipx  the  Latin  language,  joindy  with  Sin 
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AnAoiqr  CoqId^  to  prince  £dwwd»  about  wbkh  tamo  he  w«8 
niade  canon  of  the  college  newly  founded  in  Oxiord^  On  the 
accoMion  of  bis  royal  pupil  to  the  crown,  he  was  first  rewarded 
idtb  a  peoflion  of  100  marks,  and  afterwards  obtained  severd 
considerable  grants  from  the  crown*  In  1550  he  was  made 
chief  gentlepnan  of  the  privy  chamber ;  in  1551  he  was  knighted; 
in  1559  made  chambeiiain  of  the  exchequer;  in  1553  ctexk  of 
the  couocilf  and  soon  after  secretarjr  of  state  and  piiyy  coui^ 
•eUor*  But  these  honours  were  of  short  duration.  Having 
concurred  in  Ihe  measures  of  the  duke  of  Northumberland^  in 
eettUng  the  crown  on  the  unfortunate  lady  Jane  Grey,  and 
acted  as  her  aeeretary  during  the  nine  days  of  her  xeigni  oa 
Ifae  accession  of  queen  Mary  he  was  sent  to  the  tower,  and 
atripped  of  the  greater  part  of  his  possessions.  In  September, 
ISMf,  he  obtained  his  liberty,  and  a  Ucence  to  go  abroad.  He 
first  went  to  Basil,  thence  to  Italy,  and  afterwards  returned  to 
Strasburgh>  where  he  was  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  reading 
Greek  lectures  for  subsistence*  In  1556,  he  set  out  in  an 
evil  hour  to  meet  his  wife  at  Brussels,  but,  before  he  reached 
that  city,  he  was  seised  by  order  of  Philip  II.,  hoodwinked^ 
and  thrown  into,  a  waggon  i  and  thus  ignominiously  conducted 
to  a  ship,  which  brought  him  to  the  tower  of  London*  He 
soon  found  that  religion  was  the  cause  of  his  imprisonment ; 
lor  be  was  immediately  visited  by  two  Romish  priests,  who 
piously  endeavoured  to  convert  him,  but  without  suocesa. 
However,  he  was  visited  by  Fleckhenham,  who  told  him  frcn 
the  ^ueen,  that  he  must  either  comply  or  bum.  Sir  John  ac^ 
oordmgly  complied  in  form,  and  his  lands  were  restored  \  but 
his  remorse  soon  put  an  end  to  his  life.  He  died  in  Septem- 
ber, 1557,  at  the  house  of  his  friend  Mr,  Peter  Osborne,  in 
Wood'-street,  London,  and  was  buried  in  St.  Alban's  church. 
He  left  three  sons,  the  eldest  of  whom,  Henry,  was  knighted 
by  queen  Elisabeth,  Sir  John's  works  are-^1.  Translations  of 
six  of  St  Chrysostom's  Homilies,  4to.  2.  The  hurt  of  Sedi- 
tion, how  grievous  it  is  to  a  Commonwealth,  4to,  SL  A  Latin 
Translation  g£  the  English  Communion  Book.  4,  De  obitu 
doctissimi  et  sanctissimi  Theologi  ^mini  Mart.  BucerL  5. 
Carmen  heroicum,  in  Antonium  Dencium^  4to.  6.  De  pronyn- 
tiatione  Gneca^  potissimum  linguss  disputationes,  8vo.  7,  Pe 
superstitioiie  ad  regem  Henricum,  8.  Letters.  9.  A  Latb 
Translation  of  Cranmer's  Book  on  the  Lord's  Supper.  10.  A 
Translation  of  Leo  de  Apparatu  Bellico,  8vo. 

SIR  THOMAS  CHALONER,  a  foieign  nunister  in  the 
i^gn  of  queen  £li»ibeth>  and  a  learned  writer,  was  bom  in 
London  anout  the  year  1515,  and  educated  at  Cambridge, 
where  he  distfnguisii^d  himself  by  his  talent  for  Latin  poetry. 
Having  been  9ent  by  Henry  VIII.  in  the  trwn  of  the  ambassa* 
<bv  to  Chades  V«,  emperor  of  Germany,  he  accompamcd  that 
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prince  in  hk  nnfortimate  expedition  against  Algienii  where  he 
was  shipwrecked,  and  narrowly  escap^  drowningi  by  keeping 
hold  of  a  cable  with  his  teeth,  many  of  which  he  lost  on  the 
occasion.  On  his  return,  he  became  a  fayourite  of  the  regent, 
duke  of  Somerset ;  ai^d  in  consequence  of  his  distinguished 
▼alour  at  the  batde  of  Musselburgh,  he  received  the  honour 
of  knighthood.  When  his  patron  Was  [disgraced,  and  during 
the  reign  of  queen  Mary,  he  lived  in  retirement;  but  on  the 
accession  of  Elizabeth,  he  was  appointed,  hj  the  interest  of 
C!ecil,  ambassador  to  Ferdinand,  emperor  of  Germany ;  and 
having  acquired  great  reputation  in  this  office,  he  was  sen^  in 
1561,  in  a  similar  capacity  to  Philip,  king  of  Spain.  In  this 
mission  he  encountered  several  difficulties,  which,  notwithstand- 
ing the  relief  derived  from  literary  occupations,  occasioned  a 
fit  of  sickness  that  obliged  him  to  request  his  recal ;  and  this 
he  is  said  to  have  obtained  by  addressing  the  susceptible  heart 
of  Elizabeth  with  an  elegy  written  in  the  style  of  Ovid.  Upon 
his  return,  towards  the  close  of  the  year  1564*,  he  published 
the  first  part  of  his  principal  work,  '^  On  the  right  ordering  of 
the  English  Conimonwealth.^  But  his  constitution  was  so 
much  impaired,  that  he  died  in  October,  1566,  at  his  house  in 
Clerkenwell-close ;  and  as  he  was  equally  great  in  arms, 
science,  and  arts,  he  was  much  lamented,  and  his  fimeral  was 
honoured  by  an  interesting  and  affectionate  attendance  tx>  St. 
Paul's  cathedral,  Sir  William  Cecil  officiating  as  chief  mourner. 
He  was  no  less  distinguished  for  his  talents  and  integrity  as  a 
statesman,  than  for  his  literary  endowments. 

ELIZABETH,  countess  of  Shrewsbury,  of  Derbyshire, 
married,  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  to  Mr..  Bailey,  and  after  a  wi- 
dowhood of  twelve  years,  to  William  Cavendish  of  Chatswcnrth. 
She  had  three  sons,  one  of  whom  was  the  eari  of  Devonshire, 
and  the  other  fiither  to  the  duke  of  Newcastle,  and  three  daugh- 
ters, one  of  whom  was  ancestor  to  the  Pierrepoints,  dukes  of 
Kingston,  and  another,  wife  of  Charles,  duke  of  Lenox,  uncle 
to  James  I.  Her  third  husband  was  Sir  WilKam'Low,  and 
her  fourth  lord  Shrewsbury.  She  was  for  seventeen  years 
keeper  of  Mary  queen  of  Scots,  and  died  in  1607,  aged  eighty- 
seven. 

SIR  BARNABYFITZPATRICK,  second  baronof  Upper 
Ossory,  distinguished  for  his  virtues  and  independence,  was  jin 
intimate  Mend  and  companion  of  the  interesting  Edward  YI., 
who  is  stated  to  have  been  very  much  attached  to  him ;  and 
there  are  still  extant  many  of  his  letters,  written  in  1551,  to 
Fitzpatrick,  who  was  then  serving  as  a  volunteer  in  France 
against  the  emperor,  and  which  breathe  the  greatest  kindness 
and  affection  towards  him.  On  his  return  from  France  he  took 
an  active  part  in  the  suppression  of  the  disturbances  raised  in 
England  by  Sir  Thomas  Wyat,  in  which  be  evinced  great  p&t* 
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■ooftl  eoimga.  In  15fi8  he  was  prewnt  at  the  siege  of  Leitht 
in  Scotland,  where  he  was  knighted  for  his  bravery  and  con- 
duct by  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  and  probabh  returned  to  Ireland 
at  the  latter  part  of  that  year,  as  we  find  him  present  in  the 
parliament  held  in  Dublin,  January  12,  1559.  The  lord  de- 
.puty  Sydney,  in  his  relation  of  the  state  of  the  kingdom . of  Ire- 
huobd,  sent  to  the  lords  of  the  council  firom  Waterford,  in  1575, 
observes,  "  Upper  Ossory  is  so  well  governed  and  defended 
by  the  valour  and  wisdome  of  the  baron  that  nowe  is,  as,  sav- 
inge  for  the  suertie  of  good  order  hereafter  in  succession,  it 
made  no  matter  if  the  countiie  were  never  shired,  nor  her  ma- 
jesties writt  otherwise  curraunt  than  it  is ;  so  humblye  he  keep- 
eth  all  his  people  subject  to  obedience  and  good  order ;"  and 
about  the  same  time  he  appointed  Fitznatrick  lord  lieutenant 
of  the  King's  and  Queen's  counties,  with  control  over  several 
settlements  of  the  natives  in  the  neighbourhood,  in  which  office 
)ie  employed  so  much  zeal  and  activity,  that  in  the  following 
year  the  lord  deputy  reported  that  the  O'Mores  and  0'C!on- 
nors  did  not  exceed  the  number  of  one  hundred  fighting  men, 
of  whom  few  were  competent  to  lead  any 'exploit,  and  stated 
that  this  great  reduction  of  their  power  was  principally  owing 
to  the  exertions  of  the  baron  of  Upper  Ossory. 

In  1578,  Rory  Oge  O'More,  having  committed  great  depre- 
dations in  Carlow,  despatched  a  trusty  spy  for  the  purpose  of 
inveigling  hb  powerful  persecutor)  Fitzpatrick,  to  imorm  him» 
in  great  frienaship  and  secresy,  that  Rory  had  taken  a  ffreat 
plunder  firom  the  county  of  Kilkenny,  which  might  easUy  be 
recovered,  luid  himself  taken  prisoner,  as  he  had  but  few  of 
his  adherents  with  him.  His  lordship,  suspicious  of  the  in- 
tegrity of  his  informer,  resolved  not  whoDy  to  neglect  his  ad- 
vice, but  to  take  with  bun  a  sufficient  force  to  prevent  trea- 
chery;  and  on  approaching  the  place  appointed,  he  sent  for- 
ward thirtvof  his  followers  to  search  for  Rory,  himself  remain- 
ing with  the  larger  body  to  attend  the  event  The  comprav 
had  no  sooner  entered  the  wood,  than  Rory  advanced  wim 
about  an  equal  number  of  men,  the  remainder  continuing  in 
ambuflh ;  but  his  lordship's  soldiers  immediately  attacking  him, 
he  was  slain  in  the  combat ;  a  service  of  great  importance  to 
the  English  government,  O'More  having  been  Ions  a  trouUe- 
some  and  dangerous  adversary  to  the  pale.  The  lord  deputy, 
on  receipt  ofuie  intelligence,  immediately  ofiered  him  the  sum 
of  lOOO  marks,  beinff  the  price  set  upon  O'More's  head  by  pro- 
damatkm;  his  lordship,  however,  refiised  it,  and  at  length  ac* 
cepted  of  100/^,  which  he  divided  amon^  his  soldiers.  In  the 
foflowinff  year  he  attended  the  deputy  mto  Munster,  against 
James  F>tsinaurice,  who  had  arrived  there  at  the  head  of  some 
SpaJliards;  for  which,  as  well  as  for  his  former  services,  he  was 
iBOratdecl  with  a  pension*    In  1580,  Sir  Henry  "Sydney,  in  his 
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te  hb  ■iicictMPg  in  the  gcrrdrBiieiit»  Arth»  ktfd 
Onji  obforyes,  *'  the  moite  toffioieoit,  moste  fiiichful  tneti  thai 
ever  I  fotind  there,  wdre  the  baron  of  Upper  Oiory,  Sir  Lii*- 
MS  DiUon^  and  Sir  Nicholas  Malbie,  these  fbr  prineipale 
neiif  both  for  oouncell  and  action ;  atid  who  ever  ttiost  fidth- 
liillie  and  diligenthe  discharged  that  which  I  committed  to 
ihetiy  and  trulie  they  be  men  of  greate  sufficiency*'*  His  lofd^ 
dbip  died  in  Dubhni  on  September  11, 158L 

£DWARD  YL,  king  of  Enghmdi  was  the  only  son  of 
Henry  VIII.»  by  qnieen  Jane  Seymour^  and  was  bom  ki  1588» 
From  his  maternal  ttncle»  the  duke  of  Somerset,  he  imbibed 
die  protestant  doctrines,  and  a  seal  ten:  the  progress  of  the 
Reformation*  His  reign,  im  the  whole,  was  tomnltuous  and 
calamitous*  One  of  the  first  public  events  was  a  qparrel  with 
Scotland,  proceeding  firom  the  projects  of  introducing  the  Re* 
tormB&m  into  that  countfT^  and  of  espousing  the  young  queen 
Mary  to  Edward,  to  both  of  which  the  nation  was  averse. 
The  protector  marched  an  army  into  the  county,  and  gained 
die  Imtde  of  Pinkey,  but  did  not  succeed  in  his  main  purpose, 
and  the  young  queen  was  sent  over  into  Francci  where  she 
vras  married  to  the  dauphin.  Meantime  the  duke's  power  was 
attacked  at  home  by  his  own  brother,  the  lord  admiral,  whose 
wnetices  were  deemed  treasonaUe,  and  he  was  attainted  by  par- 
iament,  and  executed.  Formidable  insmrrections  next  broke 
o«ii  in  (he  kingdom,  owing  in  part  to  the  discontents  from  the 
changes  in  re%bn,  and  in  part  from  the  oppressions  suffered 
by  ^e  people  on  being  deprived  of  the  right  of  commonage^ 
llwse  were  not  suppressed  without  the  loss  of  a  ffreat  deal  of 
Uood«  The  admimstration  of  Somerset  at  length  raised  up 
ench  powerful  enemies  against  him,-  that  he,  in  his  turn,  was 
brouj^t  to  the  sca£S>ld ;  so  that  Ae  young  kW  had  the  afflk* 
tion  of  bcdng  compelled  to  consent  to  the  public  execution  of 
two  of  his  mMles.  That  his  nature  must  have  revolted  grea^ 
firom  diis  severity  may  be  concluded  from  die  reluctance  widi 
which  he  consented  to  the  death  of  a  fanatical  woman,  one 
Jioan  Bocfaer,  who  was  capitally  condemned  for  an  unintdHgU 
ble  heresy.  When  archbishop  Cranraer,  on  whose  memory 
this  is  die  ffreatest  stain,  urged  Edward  to  sign  the  wanranl 
£oft  burning  her,  he  long  reristed ;  and  when,  overcome  by  his 
importunities,  he  at  le^h  signed,  widi  tears  in  \m  eyea  he 
torn  Cranmer,  that,  if  it  was  wrong,  the  mSit  should  fie  upon 
Us  head*  He  was,  however,  so  strongty  imbued  widi  aeal 
aoainst  popery,  diat  he  was  with  ^at  difficulty  indaced  to 
tSerate  his  sister  Mary  in  the  exercise  o^her  religion,  and  be«* 
wailed  her  obstinacy,  and  his  own  inability  to  control  it,  widf 
many  tears*  After  the  death  of  Somerset,  Dudley,  east  ef 
Necthnmbeiiand,  became  aU-nowerfid,  and  he  govemeii  di« 
Ui0  end  UngiUmi  with  equal  despotism.    Thioi^  hb  talhN 
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••Me  B«hr«t»  nor  iDr«ki kfinagfate  of  iHseddi,  inras  faidiiOtcl  to 
net  aride  from  the  succession  both  his  sisters^  Mary  md  Eli^ 
sabeth,  and  to  settle  the  ctts^  upon  lady  Jane  Gtey.  When 
in  hia  aiacteenth  year,  he  was  attacked  with  die  measleB^  and 
alWwarda  with  the  smaU-poz,  from  the  efiects  of  which  he 
aerer  recovered ;  and  as  he  waa  making  a  tour  through  somo 
liarts  of  the  kingdom,  he  was  seised  with  a  cough  whidi  could 
iiot  be  subdued  either  by  regimen  or  medicine.  Seteral  fatal 
•ymptoms  of  a  consumption  appeared^  and  his  bloom  and  vU 
gour  sensibly  decayed*  His  pnysidans  were  dismissed  by  th« 
advice  of  the  earl  of  Northumberland,  and  the  health  ti  the 
yoting  king  waa  entrusted  to  an  ienorant  woman,  who  undeN 
took  spee£]y  to  restore  him  to  he^th ;  but  her  medicines  were 
found  useless*  Edward  expired  at  Greenwich,  July  6, 1&58, 
in  the  sixteenth  year  of  his  age,  and  the  sevendi  of  his  reigm 
The  amiable  disposition  of  this  young  prince,  and  his  piety 
and  aeal  in  the  cause  of  the  protestant  relirion,  have  rendered 
his  mtaiory  dear  to  die  British  people.  He  waa  the  fbunder 
of  some  of  the  most  splendid  charities  in  the  metropolku  At 
the  age  of  fifteen,  Edward  had  learned  seven  languages>  and 
waa  perfect  in  English,  French,  and  Latin.  Cardan  adds,  ha 
waa  a  pretty  good  logician,  and  natural  philosopher,  and  played 
WeU  upon  &e  lute.  Bishra  Burnet  relates  the  foUowHig[ 
pleasing  anecdote.  **  King  £dward  VI.  gave  early  indicati<ma 
of  a  good  disposition  to  kaming,  and  of  a  most  wonderful  pro« 
bky  of  mind,  and  above  all,  of  great  respect  to  religion,  and 
every  tihii^  relating  to  it ;  so  that  when  he  was  once  in  one  of 
his  childiah  diversions,  somewhat  being  to  be  rea«ched  at  that 
he  and  his  ccmipanions  were  too  low  for,  one  of  them  Isid  on 
the  floor  a  great  biUe  that  was  in  the  room  to  step  on,  which 
he  beholding  with  great  indignation,  took  up  the  bible  hhnseU^ 
and  gave  over  his  play  for  that  time."  This  prince  wrole-^L 
The  Sum  of  a  conference  with  the  Lord  Adnural ;  which  is  Bit* 
tant  in  his  own  hand.  S.  A  Method  for  the  proceedings  ijt 
ikiB  Council.  &  King  Edward's  arguments  against  the  pope's 
aopremacy.  This  hui  been  printed ;  as  also  fab  diary  in  Bi-» 
shop  Burnetts  History  of  the  Keformation. 

SIR  JOHN  PERROT,  of  a  family  in  Pembrokeshire,  wai 
a  favourite  of  Edward  YL,  and  was  made  a  knight  of  the  bathj 
at  his  coronation.  Under  Mary  he  was  disgraced  for  protecting 
some  suspected  protestants  ;  but  in  the  next  reim  he  was  re« 
oaUed  to  courts  and  sent  in  1572,  as  president  of  Munster,  to 
qncfl  a  rebellion  in  Ireland.  He  was  admiral  of  Ae  fleet  agsonsf 
ttie  meditated  invasion  of  Ireland  by  the  Spaniards,  but  when 
lord  lieutenant  of  that  kingd(mi,  m  1583,  he  rendered  himself 
wry  unpopular.  His  enemies  procured  his  recal,  and  in  I688| 
ha  returned  to  &igk&d,  and  was  sent  to  the  Tower,  mfid  lour 
jnam  After  was  tried  fear  Ugh  treasen.    BliMdbelh  a«knowled^ 
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Us  iimooeticef  aod  respited  hinu    He  died  the  tame  year  in  his 
confinement. 

MARY  I.  queen  of  England,  was  eldest  daughter  of  Henry 
VUL  by  his  first  wife,  Catharine  of  Spain,  and  bom  at  Green- 
wich, in  Feb.  1517.  Her  mother  was  very  careful  of  her  edu- 
cation, and  provided  her  with  proper  tutors.  Her  first  pre- 
ceptor was  die  famous  Linacre,  who  drew  up  for  her  use,  The 
Rudiments  of  Grrammar,  and  afterwards  De  Emendata  Struc* 
tura  Latini  sermonis  libri  sex.  On  Linacre's  death,  in  her 
sixth  year,  Lewis  Vires,  a  learned  man  of  Valenza  in  Spain^ 
became  her  next  tutor,  and  composed  for  her  De  ratione  S'tudi 
puerilis.  Under  the  direction  of  these  learned  men,  she  be- 
came so  great  a  mistress  of  Latin,  that  Erasmus  commends  her 
for  her  epistles  in  that  lan^s^e.  Had  she  been  educated  in 
Spain,  however,  in  an  inquisition,  she  could  not  have  imbibed 
more  strongly  the  bloody  principles  of  Romish  peretecution. 
King  Edward  VI.,  her  brother,  dying  on  the  6th  of  July,  1658, 
she  was  proclaimed  queen  the  same  month,  and  crowned  in 
October.  Upon  her  accession,  she  declared,  in  her  speech  to 
the  council,  that  she  would  not  persecute  her  protestant  sub* 
jects,  but  in  the  following  month ;  she  prohibited  preaching 
i^ithout  a  special  licence ;  and  before  the  expiration  of  three 
months,  the  protestant  bishops  were  excluded  the  house  of 
lords,  and  all  the  statutes  of  Edward  VI.  respecting  the  pro- 
testant religion,  were  repealed.  In  July,  1554^  she  was  married 
to  the  prince  Philip  of  Spain ;  he  was  eleven  years  younger 
than  Mary,  and  by  temper  little  disposed  to  act  the  lover,  even 
had  a  more  suitable  partner  claimed  his  affections.  His  ruling 
passion  was  ambition,  ^hich,  notwithstanding  all  the  prudent 
limitations  of  his  power  made  by  the  English  parliunent,  his 
fond.consort  was  resolved  to  gratify.  She  was,  however,  less 
successful  in  this  point  than  in  her  favourite  wish  of  reconciling 
the  kingdom  to  the  pope,  which  was  effected  in  great  form  by 
means  of  the  legate,  cardinal  Pole.  The  sanguinary  laws 
against  heretics  were  renewed,  and  it  was  soon  resolved  in 
council  to  put  them  into  fidl  execution.  The  shocking  scenes  of 
cruelty  which  followed  this  determination,  have  stamped  the 
peculiar  character  of  this  reign,  and  indelibly  fixed  upon  the 
sovereign  the  hateful  epithet  of  "  bloody  queen  Mary."  A 
disappointment  in  a  supposed  pregnancy  had  first  aggravated 
her  natural  firetfulness;  ner  husband's  coldness  and  the  jea- 
lousies and  discontents  of  her  subjects  added  to  her  unhappi- 
ness ;  and  it  may  be  questioned  whether  die  period  of  ner 
short  rule  was  more  afflictive  to  herself  or  disastrous  to  the 
nation.  Aldiough  the  legate  Pole  disapproved  of  the  severity 
of  persecution,  we  arguments  of  Gardiner  and  others  in  its 
iavour  were  so  conformable  to  the  queen's  disposition,  that  tl^ 
flames  soon  began  to  be  kindled  in  the  metropolis  and  oAket 
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parts  of  the  kti^dom,  and  protestani:s  of  the  most  rerered 
characters  were  called  upon  to  seal  their  &ith  at  the  stake. 
Without  entering  into  the  particulars  of  these  detestable  cm- 
eltiesy  during  the  space  of  three  or  four  years  277  persons 
were  committed  to  the  flames,  including  prelates^  private  gen- 
tlemeuy  layni^n  of  all  ranks,  women,  and  even  children ;  nor 
does  it  appear  that  either  shame  or  compassion  ever  touched 
the  soul  of  the  legal  bigot.  The  sincerity  of  her  zeal,  indeed, 
could  not  be  doubted,  for  she  was  prepared  to  make  sacrifices 
of  the  revenues  of  the  crown  in  restitution  of  the  goods  of  the 
church,  and  to  remonstrances  on  thb  head  she  replied*  "  that 
she  preferred  the  salvation  of  her  soul  to  ten  such  kingdoms  as. 
England."  She  had,  indeed,  no  scruple  in  indemnifying  her- 
self by  those  arbitrary  exactions  on  the  properties  of  her  sub- 
jects which  had  been  practised  by  her  father,  and  the  whole 
policy  of  her  reign  was  marked  by  a  tendency  to  despotism. 

Some  have  supposed  that  the  queen  herself  was  compas- 
sicHiate  and  humane;  and  that  most  of  the  barbarities  were 
committed  by  her  bishops  without  her  knowledge.  But  among 
numberless  instances  that  might  be  adduced  in  proof  of  the 
contrary,  we  need  only  mention  her  ungrateful  and  barbarous 
treatment  of  tf  chbishop  Cranmer,  who  in  reality  saved  her  life. 
Burnet  says,  jjf  that  her  firm  adherence  to  her  mother's  cause 
and  interest,  and  her  backwardness  in  submitting  to  the  king 
her  £Either,  were  thought  crimes  of  such  i^nature  by  his  miyesty» 
that  he  came  tb  a  resolution  to  put  her  openly  to  death,  and 
that  when  any  other  were  unwilling  to  run  a  risk  of  serving 
her,  Cranmer  alone  ventured  upon  it,  and  urged  such  argu- 
ments as  prevailed  on  Henry  to  preserve  her."  In  return  for 
-this  favour,  the  ungrateful  bigot  condemned  and  burned  her 
preserver  for  heresy.  She  died  November,  7,  1558,  affed 
torty-three,  of  an  epidemic  fever,  which  raged  so  violently  that 
it  did  not  leave  a  sufficient  number  of  men  in  health  to  get  in 
the  harvest.  She  had  long  been  a  prey,  if  not  to  remorse,  at 
least  to  chagrin,  arising  from  various  cross  accidents,  such  as 
want  of  chiklren,  the  absence  and  unkindness  of  her  husband, 
the  loss  of  Calais,  &c.    With  her  expired  the  dominion  of 

Eopery  in  ibis  kingdom,  which  was  never  able  to  overcome  the 
orror  and  detestation  her  cruelties  had  inspired.  There  are 
some  of  her  writings  extant.  Strype  has  preserved  three 
of  her  pieces.  1.  A  prayer  against  the  assaults  of  vice.  2*  A 
meditation  touching  adversity.  3.  A  prayer  to  be  read  at  the 
hour  of  death.  In  Fox's  Acts  and  Monuments,  are  printed, 
eight  of  her  letters  to  king  Edward  and  the  lords  of  council, 
on  her  nonconformity,  and  on  the  imprisonment  of  her  ch§p-. 
lain  Dr.  Mallet.  In  the  Syllogas  Epistolorum,  are  several 
more  of  her  letters,  extremely  curious, ;  one  of  her  delicacy  in 
never  having  written  but  to  three  men ;  one  of  affection  for 
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her  nster;  one  after  ihe  death  of  Anne  Boteyn;    and  one 
Tery  remarkable  of  CromweQ  to  her. 

WILLIAM  CECIL,  lord  Burleigh,  treasurer  of  England 
in  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth,  was   the  son  of  Richard 
Cecil,  Esq.,  master  of  the  robes  to  king  Henry  VIII.    He  was 
born  in  his  grand-father's  house,  at  Bourn,  in  Lincolnshire,  in 
15^;  and  received  the  rudiments  of  his  education  at  Gran- 
tliam.    About  1535,  he  was  entered  in  St.   John's   college, 
Cambridge.    At  the  age  of  sixteen  he  read  a  sophistry  lec- 
ture, and  at  nineteen,  a  voluntary  Greek  lecture,  which  was  the 
more  extraordinary,  as  the  Greek  language  was  not  then  much 
cultivated.    In  1541,  he  went  to  London,  with  an  intention  to 
study  law;  but  O'Neil,  a  famous  chief  commg  to  court  with 
two  iloman  catholic  chaplains,  Mr.  Cecil,  in  visiting  his  father, 
had  a  warm  dispute  with  them  in  Latin,  in  which  he  displayed 
uncommon  abilities.    Henry,  being  informed  of  it,  ordered  the 
young  man  into  his  presence,  and  was  so  pleased  with  his  con- 
versation, that  he  commanded  his  father  to  find  a  place  for 
him.    He  accordingly  requested  the  reversion  of  the  custoa 
brevium,  worth  2101.  a  year.    About  this  time  he  married  the 
sister  of  Sir  John  Cheke.    Soon  after  kins  Edward's  accession, 
Mr.  Cecil  came  into  the  possession  of  mat  office.    His  first 
lady  dying  in  1543,  he  married  Mildred,  the  eldest  daughter 
of  Sir  Anthony  Cook.    In  1547,  he  was  appointed  master  of 
requests  by  the  protector,  Somerset,  and  soon  after>  attended 
his  noble  patron  on  his  expedition  affainst  the  Scots,  and  was 
present  at  the  battle  of  Musselburgh,  September  10,   1547, 
when  Cecil's  life  was  miraculously  preserved  by  a  firiend,  who 
in  pushing  him  out  of  the  level  of  a  cannon,  had  his  arm  shat- 
tered to  pieces.    In  1558,  Mr.  Cecil  was  made  secretary  of 
state  ;  but  in  1549,  the  duke  of  Northumberland's  faction  pre- 
vailing, he  suffered  in  the  disgrace  of  the  protector,  and  was 
sent  prisoner  to  the  Tower.    After  three  months'  confinement 
he  was  released;  in  1551  restored  to  office ;  and  soon  after 
kniffhted,  and  sworn  of  the  privy  council.    In  1553  he  was 
made  chancellor  of  the  Order  of  the  Garter.     On  the  de^ith  of 
Edward  VL  Mr.  Cecil  prudently  reftised  to  have  any  concern 
in  Northumberland's  attempt  in  favour  of  the  unfortunate  lady 
Jane  Grey ;  and  when  queen  Mary  acceded  to  the  throne,  he 
was  graciously  received  at  court ;  but  not  choosing  to  change 
his  religion,  he  was  dismissed  from  his  employments.     During 
thb  reign,  he  was  twice  elected  knight  of  the  shire  for  Lin- 
coln ;  and  often  spoke  in  the  house  of  Commons  with  great 
freedom  and  firmness,  in  opposition  to  the  government.  Never^ 
theless,  though  a  protestant  and  a  patriot,  he  had  the  address 
to  steer  through  a  very  dangerous  sea  without  shipvnreck. 
Queen  Elizabeth's  accession  in  1558,  dispelled  the  cloud  which 
had  obscured  his  fortunes.    During  the  horrid  reign  of  her 
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sister^  he  bad  constantly  corresponded  with  princess  Elizabeth. 
On  the  day  of  her  accession,  he  presented  to  her  a  paper  con- 
taining twelve  articles  necessary  for  her  immediate  despatch ; 
and  in  a  few  days  was  sworn  of  the  privy  council,  and  made 
secretary  of  state.    His  first  advice  to  the  queen  was,  to  call  a 
parliament;  and  the  first  business  he  proposed  was  the  esta- 
bhshment  of  a  national  church.     A  plan  of  reformation  was 
accordingly  drawn  up  under  his  immediate  inspection,  and  the 
legal  establishment  of  the  Church  of  England  was  the  conse- 
quence.   His  next  important  concern,  was  to  restore  the  value 
of  the  coin,  which  had  in  the  preceding  reigns  been  consider- 
ably debased.    In  1 561 ,  he  was  appointed  master  of  the  wards ; 
and,  in  1671,  created  baron  of  Burleigh,  as  a  reward  for  his 
services,  particularly  in  having  lately  stifled  a  formidable  re- 
bellion in  the  north.  In  1561,  he  was  honoured  with  the  Garter, 
and  raised  to  the  order  of  lord  high  chancellor  of  England. 
From  this  period  we  find  him  the  primum  mobile  of  every  ma- 
terial transaction  during  the  glorious  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth. 
Notwithstanding  the  temporary  influence  of  other  favour- 
ites, lord  Burleigh  was  the  person  in  whom  she  chiefly  con- 
fided in  matters  of  importance.    The  last  memorable  act  of 
lord'  Burleigh,  was  an  attempt  to  bring  about  a  peace  with 
Spain,  in  wUch  he  was  opposed  by  the  earl  of  Essex,  to  whom 
the  statesman  pointed  these  words  in  the  Psalms,  ^*  Men  of 
blood  shall  not  live  out  h&lf  their  days.*'    Having  filled  the 
highest  and  most  important  offices  of  the  state  for  forty  years, 
and  guided  the  helm  of  government  during  the  most  glorious 
period  of  English  history,  he  died  in  the  presence  of  his 
twenty  children,  August  4,  1598^  aged  seventy-eight.    He 
was  buried  at  Stamford,  where  an  elegant  monument  was 
erected  to  his  memory.    Notwithstanding  his  long  enjoymept 
of  such  lucrative  employments,  he  left  only  an  estate  of  40001. 
per  annum,  11,000  in  money,  and  effects  worth  14,0001.    He 
Wd,  indeed,  in  a  manner  suitable  to  his  high  rank.    He  had 
four  places  of  residence,  and  at  Theobalds,  his  favourite  seat, 
he  often  entertained  the  queen  at  a  vast  expense.     He  was 
doubtless  a  man  of  singular  abiHties  and  (prudence ;  amiable 
in  his  private  character,  and  one  of  the  most  able,  upright,  and 
indefatigable  ministers  recorded  in  the  English  annals.    Being 
asked  how  he  accomplished  so  much,  he  answered  that ''  the 
shortest  way  to  do  many  things,  was  by  doing  only  one  at 
a  time."    Lord  Burleigh  wrote  a  few  tracts,  and  a  vast  num- 
ber of  letters,  many  of  which  have  been  published  in  various 
collections  of  state  papers. 

MILDRED,  the  eldest  daughter  of  Sir  Anthony  Cook,  was 
married  to  William  Cecil,  lord  Burleigh ;  and  was  long  the 
faithftil  wife  of  that  great  statesman.  She  made  herself  Ac- 
quainted with  the  classic  writers  of  Greece,  and  also^rith  die 
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ancient  CSiriatian  fathers,  particularly  Basil,  Cyril,  Chrysos- 
tom^  and  Gregory  Nazianzen.  A  piece  of  St.  Chrysostom's 
vas  translated  by  Jier  from  the  original  into  the  Ei^liah 
Iangu€ige.  Her  marriage  took  place  December  SI,  1546, 
when  in  the  twentieth  year  of  her  age.  She  died  April  4, 
1589.  She  had  an  admirable  understanding,  and  was  a  £Ood 
politician.  As  an  evidence  of  her  political  talents,  Mr.  BiJlard 
nas  produced  a  letter  written  by  her,  on  the  S6thof  Oct.  1573, 
to  Sir  William  Fitzwilliams,  at  that  time  lord  deputy  of  Ireland. 
The  letter  contains  some  excellent  advice;  and  shows,  that 
she  was  not  (Mily  a  woman  of  great  good  sense,  but  well  ae- 
quainted  with  the  world.  Five  days  after  her  decease,  lord 
Durlei^h  wrote  a  meditation  on  the  death  of  his  lady,  which 
is  a  stnking  testimony  of  his  affection  to  her  memory.  She 
was  a  patroness  of  literature;  and  was  distinguished  by  her 
numerous  charities. 

SIR  JOHN  HAWKINS,  an  emment  naval  character 
in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  descended  from  a  rem^ctable  family 
iu  Devonshire,  an4  son  of  captain  William  Hawkins,  a  suc- 
cessful naval  commander,  was  bom  at  Plymouth  about  15S0, 
He  passed  his  youth  in  several  voyages  to  Spain,  Portugal,  and 
the  Canaries,  by  which  he  acquired  much  skill  in  maritime  and 
commercial  affairs.  In  1562,  his  enlarged  views  of  trade  sug- 
gested to  him  a  plan  which  appears  to  have  been  the  c<»n- 
mencement  of  the  Guinea  slave-trade  by  Englbh  adventurers. 
By  the  assistance  of  several  merchants,  he  fitted  out  a  small 
squadron,  with  which  he  sailed  to  the  coast  of  Guinea,  where  ■ 
having,  partly  by  money  but  chiefly  by  force,  obtained  a  cargo 
of  three  hundred  blacks,  he  carried  them  to  Hispaniola,  and 
there  disposed  of  them  in  a  contraband  traffic.  This  success 
induced  him  to  repeat  the  voyage  in  1564  vrith  a  larger  force, . 
and  notwithstanding  some  loss  of  men  in  his  kidnapping  at- 
tempts on  the  coast,  of  which,  it  is  said,  '*  he  made  very  l^ht, 
4;hat  others  might  not  take  it  to  heart,"  it  turned  out  a  very 
profitable  expedition.  Whatever  may  now  be  thought  of  the 
morality  of  these  exploits,  they  seem  to  have  conduced  highly 
to  his  reputation  in  that  age  of  honour  and  heroism;  and  he 
bore  their  badge  in  a  crest  of  arms  ^nted  to  him  by  patent, 
consisting  of  a  ''demy-moor  in  his  proper  colour,  bound 
with  a  cord," — ^a  worthy  symbol  of  the  trade  he  had  opened 
to  bis  country !  He  prepaied  for  a  third  expedition,  which 
took  place  in  1567,  with  two  ships  of  the  queen's  and  four  be- 
longing to  private  owners.  After  having,  by  purchase  and 
force,  procured  five  hundred  neffroes,  he  sailed  to  Spanish 
America ;  and  the  governor  of  Kio-de-la-Hacha  refusing  to 
trade  with  him,  he  landed  and  took  the  town,  but  apparently 
by  collusion,  since  a  friendly  commerce  topk  place  between  the 
Knglish  and  Spaniards.    It  is  to  be  observed,  that  at  this  time 
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mo  open  war  subsisted  between  the  two  nations ;  but  the  En* 
gUsh  claimed  a  right  of  free  tnde  in  virtue  of  treaties  with 
Ckaiies  V.  which  the  Spaniards  refWsed  to  admit  Hawkins 
disposed  of  the  remainder  of  his  slaves  at  Carthagena,  and  on 
his  return  was  driven  by  stress  of  weatlier  mto  the  harbour  of 
St.  Juan  de  UUoa  at  the  bottom  of  the  bay  of  Mexico.  I|e 
entered  without  asking  leave,  and  it  is  mentioned  as  an  in* 
stance  of  his  forbearance,  that  he  did  not  seize  twelve  rich 
merchantmen  in  the  port,  but  contented  himself  with  taking 
hostages  for  a  supply  of  necessaries.  Meantime  a  Spanish 
fleet  came  in  sight,  which,  after  some  negociations,  was  suffered 
by  Hawkins  to  enter  the  port  without  opposition.  The  vice- 
roy who  was  on  board,  gave  the  English  assurances  of  fiiend- 
ship,  tiU  he  had  made  preparations  for  a  general  attack  upon 
them.  In  the  action,  notwithstanding  all  the  hnye  exertions 
of  Hawkins  and  his  men,  such  was  meir  inferiority  of  force, 
that  only  one  ship  and  a  bark  eseaoed  of  the  whole  squadron 
and  all  the  English  who  had  landed  were  cut  off.  In  his  re- 
treat, Hawkins  was  obliged  for  want  of  provisions  to  put  on 
shore  at  a  creek  in  the  iMiy,  half  of  his  remaining  crew.  With 
die  rest,  after  undei^oing  mat  hardships,  he  reached  home 
in  January,  1568.  This  ill  success  probably  damped  his  ar- 
dour for  maritime  enterprise,  which  he  resigned  to  younger 
men,  several  of  whom  had  been  bred  under  himself,  particu- 
Jarly  his  kinsman,  the  renowned  Drake.  He  usefully  served 
his  country  in  the  office  of  treasurer  of  the  navy,  to  which  he 
was  appointed  in  157S.  In  1574  he  was  near  loring  his  life  by 
a  wound  from  an  enthusiastic  assassin,  who  mistook  him  for 
vice-chamberlain  Hatton.  He  was  considted  on  all  important 
occasions  relative  to  the  naval  operations  against  the  Spaniards, 
and  in  1588,  when  all  the  force  of  the  nation  was  brought  out 
to  confront  the  dreaded  armada,  he  served  as  rear-admiral  on 
board  the  Victory.  For  his  conduct  on  this  emergency  he 
received  the  honour  of  knighthood,  and  the  commendations  of 
the  queen.  In  1590  he  had  the  command  of  a  squadron  which, 
in  conjunction  with  another  under  Sir  Martin  Frobisher,  was 
sent  to  infest  the  coasts  of  Spain,  and  intercept  the  plate-fleet. 
.They  continued  several  months  at  sea  without  taking  a  ship, 
and.fiiiled  in  an  attempt  upon,  the  island  of  Payal ;  yet  their 
cruise  proved  very  distressftd  to  the  Spanish  commerce,  and 
maintained  the  English  naval  superiority.  The  concluding 
service  of  Sir  John  Hawkins  was  in  1595,  when,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  proposal  of  himself  and  Sir  Francis  Drake  to 
annoy  the  enemy  in  his  most  vulnerable  part,  the  West  Indies, 
he  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  a  squadron  of  men-of-war, 
which  joined  a  laiae  number  of  private  ships  under  Drake. 
The  two  commanders  unfortunately  differed  in  opinion,  and 
Hawkins  was  obfiged  to  give  Way.    Their  attempt  on  the  Ca« 
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naritts  proved  iinsuccesaful ;  and  the  time  lost  there,  and  after- 
wards at  Dominicai  rendered  the  success  of  the  remaining 
project,  of  carrying  off  a  plate-ship  firom  Porto  Rico,  so  little 
probable,  that  Hawkins  feu  ill  through  vexation,  and  died  on 
November  21,  1595,  when  arrived  just  in  sight  of  the  latter 
island.  He  left  the  character  of  a  judicious  and  able  seaman, 
well  acquainted  with  every  part  of  his  profession,  brave,  but 
rather  cool  and  steady  than  enterprising,  rude  in  behaviour 
somewhat  crafty  and  avaricious,  and  more  beloved  by  the  com* 
mon  men  than  by  his  equals.  He  sat  twice  in  parhament  for 
Plymouth,  and  once  for  another  place.  He  was  the  founder 
of  an  hospital  at  Chatham  for  poor  and  diseased  sailors. 

SIR  THOMAS  RANDOLPH,  a  statesman,  was  bom  in 
Kent  in  1523.  He  was  educated  at  Christ's  church,  Oxford. 
In  1549  he  became  principal  of  Broadgate  hall,  now  Pembroke 
college,  but  being  of  the  protestant  religion,  he  was  obliged  to 
retire  to  France  in  the  reign  of  Mary.  On  the  accession  of 
Elizabeth,  he  became  in  great  favour  at  court,  and  was  sent 
ambassador  to  Scotland,  France,  and  Russia.  While  in  the 
latter  country,  he  challenged  the  French  minister,  Virac,  who 
had  thrown  out  reflections  upon  his  royal  mistress.  He  died 
in  London,  June  8,  1590.  Some  of  his  letters  have  been 
published. 

THOMAS  RATCLIFFE,  earl  of  Sussex,  was  the  eldest 
son  of  Henry,  the  second  earl,  by  Elizabeth,  daughter  of 
Thomas  duke  of  Norfolk.  He  was  employed  on  an  embassy 
to«CharIes  V.,  to  negociate  the  marriage  between  queen  Mary 
and  Philijp  of  Spain.  On  his  return  he  was  appointed  lord 
deputy  of  Ireland ;  chief  justice  of  the  forest  north  of  Trent; 
a  knight  of  the  Garter,  and  captain  of  the  band  of  pensioners. 
In  the  succeeding  reign  he  was  made  president  of  the  North ; 
and  afterwards  lord  chamberlain.  He  died  June  9,  1583, 
leaving  little  to  his  heirs  but  the  bright  example  of  a  truly 
noble  character.  He  was  twice  married,  but  left  no  children. 
Many  of  his  letters  have  been  printed. 

SIR  WALTER  MILDMAY,  an  eminent  statesman  of 
this  century,  and  founder  of  Emmanuel  college,  Cambridge, 
was  the  fourth  son  of  Thomas  Mildmay,  Esq.,  by  Agnes, 
his  wife,  daughter  of  Mr.  Read.  He  was  educated  at  Cimst's 
college,  Cambridge,  where  he  made  great  proficiency  in 
learning,  and  to  which  college  he  afterwards  became  a  bene- 
factor. In  1547  he  was  made  one  of  the  knights  of  the  carpet, 
after  which  he  was  employed  in  the  management  of  the  royal 
revenues ;  and  in  1566  he  was  appointed  chancellor  of  the  ex- 
chequer. After  retaining  this  post  twenty-three  years,  he  died 
May  31 ,  1589.  Sir  Walter  married  Mary,  sister  to  Sir  Francis 
Walsingham,  by  whom  he  had  two  sons  and  three  daughters. 
He  was  a  great  encourager  of  Kterature,  and  founder  of  Em- 
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manuel  college^  Cambridgei  which  rose  rai^dly  to  its  present 
flourishing  state.  Fuller  tells  us  that  the  fotmder,  "  coming 
to  courty  the  queen  told  him»  '  Sir  Walter,  I  hear  you  have 
erected  a  puritan  foundation.'  *  No,  madam/  say  th  he,  ^  far 
be  it  from  me  to  countenance  any  thing  contrary  to  your  es- 
tablished laws ;  but  I  have  set  an  acorn,  which  when  it  becomes 
an  oak,  God  alone  knows  what  will  be  the  fruit  thereof*' " 

JOHN  SMITH,  or  SM YTHE,  a  statesman,  son  of  Sir  Cle- 
ment  Smith,  of  Little  Badden,  in  Essex,  by  a  sister  of  Edward 
Seymour,  duke  of  Somerset,  and  consequently  sister  of  Jane 
Seymour,  the  third  queen  of  Henry  VIII.  He  was  educated 
at  Oxford ;  after  which  he  went  abroad,  and  became  distin- 
guished as  a  soldier  and  statesman*  In  1576,  when  the  States 
of  the  Netherlands  solicited  assistance  from  queen  Elizabeth, 
she  sent  Smith  to  intercede  with  the  king  of  Spain  on  theit 
behalf.  For  his  conduct  on  this  mission  he  received  the  ho- 
nour of  knighthood.  Wood  imputes  his  mission  to  his  "  being 
a  person  of  a  Spanish  port  and  demeanour,  and  well  known 
to  the  Spaniards,  who  held  him,  as  their  king  did,  in  high 
value,  and  especially  for  this  reason,  that  he  was  first  cousin  to 
kixig  Edward  VI."  Camden,  in  his  History  of  EUzabeth, 
says,  that  "  he  was  graciously  received  by  the  king  of  Spain» 
and  that  he  retorted  with  such  discretion,  the  disgraceful  in- 
juries of  Gaspar  Quiroga,  archbishop  of  Toledo,  against  the 
queen,  in  hatred  of  her  religion,  and  of  the  inquisitors  of  Seville, 
who  would  not  allow  the  attribute  of  '  Defender  of  the  faith/ 
in  the  queen's  title,  that  the  king  gave  him  thanks  for  it,  and 
was  displeased  with  the  archbisnop,  desiring  the  ambassador 
to  conceal  the  matter  from  the  queen,  and  expressly  com* 
manded  the  same  attribute  to  be  allowed  her."  He  died  about 
1600.  He  wrote — 1.  A  IMscourse  on  the  Forms  and  Effects 
of  divers  Weapons,  and  other  Matters  military,  4to.  S.  In- 
structions, Observations,  and  Orders  military,  4to. 

WILLIAM  KET,  a  tanner  of  Norfolk,  who,  in  the  reign 
of  Edward  VL,  instigated  a  revolt  against  the  government. 
The  populace  were  at  first  excited  by  the  complaints  against 
inclosures,  but  finding  their  numbers  increase,  and  already 
amounting  to  20,000  men,  they  grew  haughty,  and  proceeded 
to  more  exorbitant  pretensions.  They  demanded  the  sup- 
pression of  the  ffentry,  the  placing  of  new  counsellors  about 
the  king,  and  me  re-estabhshment  of  the  catholic  religion. 
Ket  assumed  the  chief  power  oyer  them,  and  exercised  his 
brief  authority  with  the  utmost  arrogance.  Having  made  him- 
self master  of  Monshold-hill  near  Norwich,  he  erected  his 
tribunal  under  the  branches  of  an  old  spreading  oak,  thence 
den<Hninated  the  oak  of  reformation,  and  summoning  the  gen- 
try to  appear  before  him,  he  gave,  such  decrees  as  might  be 
expected  from  his  character  and  situation.   ^  At  length  the  earl 
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of  Warwick  was  sent  against  the  rebels  and  eompletely  routed 
them.  Two  thousand  were  killed,  either  in  the  action  or  pur- 
suit ;  Ket  was  taken  and  hanged  at  Norwich  castle ;  nine  of  his 
followers  suffered  the  like  punishment  on  as  many  boughs  of 
the  oak  of  reformation,  and  the  insurrection  was  entirely 
isuppressed  in  1549. 

AMBROSE  DUDLEY,  son  of  John  Dudley,  duke  of 
Northumberland,  was  knighted  for  his  bravery  against  the  in- 
surgents of  Norfolk,  and  shared  the  condemnation  of  his  fa- 
ther, but  received  a  pardon.  In  1557,  he  distingiiished  him- 
self at  the  siege  of  St.  Quintin,  and  was  restored  in  blood  by 
Mary,  and  was  under  Elizabeth  created  earl  of  Warwick.  He 
had  no  share  in  the  disgraceful  measures  of  the  times ;  and 
therefore  was  called  "  the  good  earl  of  Warwick."  He  died 
of  the  amputation  of  his  leg  from  a  wound  received  in  the  de- 
fence of  New  Haven  against  the  French,  in  158Q. 

ROBERT  DUDLEY,  earl  of  Leicester,  sonof  J9hn  duke 
of  Northumberland,  was  born  in  153S.  He  became  a  fa- 
vourite at  the  court  of  Edward,  and  was  knighted,  but  under 
Mary  he  fell  into  disgrace  and  was  condemned,  but  by  the 
favour  of  the  queen  was  restored  in  blood.  On  the  accession 
of  Elizabeth  he  was  in  high  esteem,  and  was  appointed  knight 
of  the  garter,  master  of  the  horse,  and  was  so  highly  flattered 
that  he  was  called  the  **  heart  of  court."  Thou^  opposed  by 
Sussexj  he  obtained  the  grant  of  whatever  lands  and  offices  he 
pleased,  either  to  gratify  his  own  pride,  or  the  avarice  of  his 
fnends.  Elizabeth  proposed  him  in  marriage  to  Mary,  queen 
of  Scots.  Mary,  however,  rejected  this  offer,  being  well  ap- 
prised of  the  conduct  of  Dudley,  who  in  1560  had  caused  his 
wife  to  be  strangled  and  thrown  down  a  pair  of  stairs  at  Cum- 
nor  near  Abingdon,  that  she  might  not  stand  in  the  way  of  his 
ambition.  Ir  1564  he  was  created  earl  of  Leicester,  and  to 
the  honours  of  chancellor  of  Oxford  and  high  steward  of  Cam- 
bridge, was  added  the  order  of  St.  Michael  from  the  king  of 
France.  About  1572  he  privately  married  lady  Douglas  of 
Sheffield,  but  never  acknowledged  her  as  his  wife,  and  when  he 
espoused  lady  Essex,  he,  after  attempting  in  vain  to  pacify  her, 
endeavoured  to  take  her  off  by  poison,  from  which  she  es- 
Mped  with  the  loss  of  her  hair  and  nails.  Though  Leicester 
stood  high  in  the  graces  of  the  queen,  Elizabeth  was  highly 
displeas^  at  his  union  with  the  lady  Essex,  of  which  she 
had  been  kept  ignorant,  and  in  1584  an  attack  was  made  on 
him  by  a  work  entitled  "  Leicester's  commonwealth,*'  which 
exhibited  him  in  the  odious  character  of  an  atheist,  a  traitor, 
a  public  oppressor,  and  a  monster  of  ambition,  cruelty,  and 
Iqst.  This  famous  book,  considered  as  so  hostile  to  overgrown 
ministers,  and  afterwards  republished  to  bring  into  dii^race 
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the  gOTernment  of  Charles  I.^  and  of  Anne,  was  much  read  by 
the  people;  but  Elizabeth  screened  her  favourite.  In  1585, 
he  went  to  the  Ij^w  Countries  as  governor,  but  his  conduct  was 
displeasing  to  the  queen,  and  he  was  recalled,  but  was  soon 
reinstated  in  the  royal  favour.  In  1588  he  was  made  lieute* 
nant-general  of  the  army  assembled  at  Tilbury  to  oppose  the 
Spanish  armada,  and  there  received  high  commendation  from 
the  queen.  He  died  Sept.  4,  1588,  at  Combury  in  Oxford- 
shire. This  ambitious  favourite  was  endowed  with  great 
talents ;  the  influence  which  he  had  over  the  queen  he  main- 
tained by  duplicity.  He  affected  regularity  and  piety  to  ah 
offensive  degree,  but  when  his  views  were  crossed,  neither 
virtue  nor  innocence  could  resist  the  secresy  of  his  measures. 
Poisoning  was  the  favourite  recipe  to  which  he  had  recourse 
to  remove  his  enemies  or  rivals.  He  was  a  dark  designing 
character.  He  left  no  issue  but  an  illegitimate  son  by  lady 
Sheffield. 

EDWARD  ARDEN,  a  Roman  catholic  gentleman,  de- 
scended  of  an  ancient  and  honourable  family,  of  Park  hall, 
in  Warwickshire.  He  was  born  in  the  year  1532,  and  his 
Either  dying  when  he  was  an  infant  of  two  years  old  he  be- 
came, before  he  inherited  the  estate  of  the  family,  the  ward  of 
Sir  George  Throgmorton,  of  Coughton,  whose  daughter 
Mary  he  afterwards  married.  He  was  executed  in  Smithfield 
in  1583,  for  a  ^supposed  plot  against  queen  Elizabeth,  which 
he  denied  to  the  last,  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  of  his 
having  fallen  a  sacrifice  to  the  personal  resentment  of  the  vin- 
dictive earl  of  Leicester.  His  son  and  henr  Robert  Arden, 
Esq.  being  brought  up  in  one  of  the  inns  of  court,  was  so  for- 
tunate as  by  various  suits  to  obtain  from  Edward  Darcy,  Esq. 
the  grantee,  most  of  his  father's  estates,  and  by  marrying 
Elisabeth,  daughter  of  Reginald  Corbet,  Esq..  one  of  the  jus- 
tices of  the  King's  Bench,  he  restored  the  credit  and  splendour 
of  his  family,  and  was  so  happy  as  to  see  Henry  Arden,  Esq. 
his  eldest  son,  knighted  by  lung  James,  and  married  to  Doro- 
thy the  daughter  of  Basil  Fielding  of  Newnham,  Esq.,  whose 
son  became  earl  of  Denbigh. 

THOMAS  SUTTON,  Esq.  founder  of  the  Charter-house, 
was  bom  at  Knaith  in  Lincolnshire,  in  153S,  of  an  ancient  and 
respectable  family.  He  was  educated  at  Eton  and  Cam- 
bridge, and  studied  the  law  at  Lincoln's  Inn,  but  preferred 
travellhig,  and  during  his  absence  his  father  died,  and  left  him 
a  handsome  fortune.  On  his  return  he  became  secretary  to 
the  earl  of  Warwick,  and  his  brother  the  earl  of  Leicester. 
By  the  former,  in  1669,  he  was  appointed  master  of  the  ord- 
nance of  Berwick ;  and  distinguishing  himself  greatly  on  a 
rebellion  which  broke  out  in  the  north,  he  obtained  a  patent 
for  that  office  for  life.    He  was  one  of  the  chiefs  of  those 
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1560  men  who  inarched  into  Scotkndi  by  order  of  queen 
Elizabeth^  to  assist  the  regent  Morton,  in  1673.  He  pur- 
chased the  manors  of  Gateshead  at  Wickham ;  which,  pro- 
ducing coal  mines,  became  to  him  a  source  of  extraordinary 
wealth.  Soon  after  this,  he  married  a  rich  widow,  who  brought 
him  a  considerable  estate ;  and  commencing  merchant,  riches 
flowed  in  to  him.  He  was  likewise  a  commissioner  for  prizes, 
and  took  a  private  ship  worth  20,0001.  His  whole  fortune,  at 
his  death,  was  in  land,  5000L  a  year  ;  in  money  above  60,000L 
the  greatest  estate  then  in  possession  of  any  private  gentleman. 
He  uved  with  great  munificence  and  hospitality ;  but  losing 
his  lady  in  160^,  he  retired  from  the  world,  and  having  no 
issue,  he  purchased  of  the  earl  of  Suffolk,  Howard  House, 
where  he  founded  the  present  hospital,  in  1611,  for  the  relief 
of  poor  men  and  children.  He  died  Dec.  11,  1611,  at  Hack- 
ney, aged  seventy-nine.  His  body  was  conveyed  to  Christ's 
church,  and  there  deposited,  till  1614,  when  it  was  removed  to 
the  Charter-house,  and  interred  in  the  chapel  under  a  magni- 
ficent tomb. 

ELIZABETH,  queen  of  England,  daughter  of  Henry 
VIII.  by  Anne  Boleyn,  was  bom  at  Greenwich,  September  7, 
1533.  She  was  early  instructed  in  the  learned  languages, 
first  by  Grindal,  and  afterwards  by  the  celebrated  Roger  As- 
cham.  She  acquired  likewise  considerable  knowledge  of  the 
Italian,  Spanish,  and  French  languages.  Dr.  Grindal  was 
also  her  preceptor  in  divinity,  which  she  is  said  to  have  studied 
with  uncommon  application  and  industry.  That  Elizabeth 
became  a  protestant,  and  her  sister  Mary  a  papist,  was  th^ 
effect  of  tnat  cause  which  determines  the  religion  of  most 
of  mankind;  namely,  the  opinions  of  those  by  whom  they  are 
educated ;  and  this  difference  of  opinion  in  their  tutors,  is  not 
at  all  surprising,  when  we  recollect,  that  their  father  was  of 
both  religions,  and  of  neither.  But  the  studies  of  Elizabeth 
were  not  confined  merely  to  languages  and  theology ;  she  was 
acquainted  with  the  political  history  of  the  ancients ;  and  was 
also  well  skilled  in  music.  After  the  short  reign  of  her  bro- 
ther Edward,  our  heroine  being  then  about  twenty  years  of 
age,  her  sister  succeeding  to  the  crown,  Elizabeth  experienced 
a  considerable  degree  of  persecution,  so  as  to  be  even  appre- 
hensive of  a  violent  death.  She  was  accused  of  nobody  luiows 
what ;  imprisoned ;  and,  we  are  told,  inhumanly  treated.  At 
last,  by  the  intercession  of  king  Philip  of  Spain,  she  was  set 
at  liberty ;  which  she  continued  to  enjoy  till,  on  the  death  of 
her  sister,  on  the  17th  of  Nov.  1558,  she  was  proclaimed  queen, 
and  was  received  in  the  metropolis  with  the  warmest  acclama* 
tions.  She  repaired  to  the  tower,  where  on  her  knees  she  re- 
turned thanks  to  Heaven  for  her  deliverance  from  the  dangers 
which  had  long  surrounded  her.  She  magnanimously  consigned 
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to  obliviotnall  the  affironts  she  had  received  during  die  late  reign, 
and  assumed  the  gracious  demeanour  of  the  common  mother  of 
her  subjects.  Her  attention  to  government  did  not  suspend  h^ 
pursuit  of  learning.  Ascham,  in  his  Schoohnaster,  tells  us, 
that  besides  her  perfect  readiness  in  Latin,  Italian,  French, 
and  Spanish,  she  read  more  Greek  in  one  day  than  some  pre- 
bendaries of  that  church  did  read  Latm  in  a  whole  week.  She 
employed  Sir  John  Fortescue  to  read  to  her  Thucydides, 
Xenophon,  Polybius,  Euripides,  iSschines,  and  Sophocles. 
That  the  Latin  language  was  familiar  to  her,  is  evident  from 
her. speech  to  the  university  of  Oxford,  when  she  was  near 
sixty ;  as  well  as  from  her  spirited  answer  to  the  Polish  am- 
bassador in  1598.  That  she  was  also  skilled  in  the  art  of 
poetry,  appears  not  only  from  the  several  scraps  which  have 
been  preserved,  but  from  the  testimony  of  a  contemporary 
writer,  Puttenham,  who  in  his  Art  of  EngUsh  Poetry,  a  very 
scarce  book,  says,  **  But^  last  in  recital,  and  first  in  de^ee,  is 
the  queen,  whose  learned,  delicate^  noble  muse,  easily  sur- 
mounted all  the  rest,  for  sense,  sweetness,  or  subtilty,  be  it  an 
ode,  elegy,  epigram,  or  any  other  kind  of  poem,"  &c.  In  this 
author  only  are  to  be  found  a  specimen  of  sixteen  verses  of  her 
English  poetry.  *^  But,''  says  Mr.  Walpole,  ^*  a  greater  in- 
stance of  her  genius,  and  that  too  in  Latm,  was  her  extempo- 
rary reply  to  an  insolent  prohibition  delivered  to  her  from 
Philip  II.  by  his  ambassador,  in  hfls  tetrastic. 

Te  veto  ne  pergas  bello  defendere  Belgas ; 
Quae  dracus  eripuit,  nunc  restituantur  oportet ; 
Quas  pater  evertit,  jubeo  te  condere  ceUas ; 
Religio  papse  fac  restituatur  ad  unguem. 

she  instantly  answered  him,  with  as  much  spuit  as  she  used 
to  return  his  invasions. 

Ad  Graecas,  bone  rex,  fient  mandata  kalendas. 

Being  pressed  by  a  Roman  priest,  during  her  persecution, 
to  declare  her  opinion  concerning  the  real  presence  of  Christ's 
body  in  the  wafer,  she  answered, 

Christ  was  the  Word  that  spake  it ; 
He  took  the  bread,  and  brake  it ; 
And  what  that  word  did  make  it. 
That  I  believe  and  take  it. 

Sir  Walter  Raleigh  having  wrote  on  a  window — 

Fain  would  I  climb,  yet  fear  I  to  fall ; 

she  immediately  wrote  under  it. 

If  thy  heart  fail  thee,  climb  not  at  all. 
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But  it  is  now  time  to  attend  to  ber  political  history.  Imme- 
diately on  her  accession^  Philip  of  Spain,  who  was  unwiQiiu; 
to  lose  the  influence  he  had  acquired  over  England  as  husband 
to  Mary«  sent  a  proposal  of  marriage  to  her ;  but  she  knew  his 
character,  and  the  aversion  bore  him  by  the  nation,  too  well  to 
.think  of  accepting  them.  She  proceeded  with  prudence  and 
moderation  to  the  arduous  task  of  settling  relijrion^  though 
she  soon  dis^yed  her  purpose  of  bringing  back  the  Refor^ 
.mation.  This  was  effected  by  the  first  parhament  which  she 
summoned,  and  thenceforth  England  tooK  the  decided  station 
among  the  protestant  countries  of  Europe,  which  it  has  ever 
since  maintained.  As  toleration  was  a  principle  then  unknowni 
it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  she  was  well  pleased  to  arro- 
gate to  herself  that  supremacy  over  the  reu^ous  faith  and 
worship  of  ber  subjects,  which  before  resided  m  the  court  of 
Rome. 

It  was  not  long  before  Elizabeth,  by  advice  of  her  council^ 
began  that  intemrence  in  the  affairs  of  Scotland  which  pro* 
duced  some  of  the  most  singular  events  of  her  reign.  Mary 
the  young  queen  of  that  country,  who  had  been  educated  in. 
France  as  the  destined  spouse  of  the  dauphin,  was  brought 
up  in  all  the  political  and  religious  principles  of  her  uncles,  the 
Guises.  She  was  the  next  heir  in  blood  to  the  crown  of 
England,  and  as  the  zealous  Romanists  considered  both  the 
birSi  of  Elizabeth  as  ilieflitimate,  and  her  succession  as  ren- 
dered invalid  by  the  pap^  excommunication  she  had  under* 
gone,  Mary  was  regaided  by  them  as  the  true  sovereign  of 
England.  *  Through  the  influence  of  the  Guises,  she  and  the 
dauphin,  on  the  death  of  queen  Mary,  openly  assumed  the 
ensigns  and  title  of  English  royalty,  and  ttius  committed  an 
act  of  hostility  against  Elizabeth,  which  she  did  not  forfi^et* 
Moreover,  she  saw  the  crown  of  Scotland  drawn  in  to  Siat 
close  union  with  France,  which,  during  several  centuries,  had 
been  the  source  of  so  much  mischief  and  disadvantage  to 
England.  These  were  certainly  political  causes  of  an  enmity 
agaanst  the  queen  of  "Scots,  which,  even  if  not  influenced  by 
female  rivalry,  were  likely  to  be  rancorous  and  durable.  The 
first  step  which  Elizabeth  took  with  regard  to  the  affairs  of 
Scotland  was  to  conclude  a  treaty  of  mutual  defence  with  the 
congregation,  or  that  party  which  supported  the  Reformation ; 
and  she  sent  a  fleet  and  an  army  to  aid  their  cause,  which,  in 
1560,  effected  a  treaty  at  Edinburgh,  whereby  the  French  were 
compelled  entirely  to  leave  Scotland.  This  tran^lu^tion  took 
place  before  Mary's  arrival  in  her  kingdom.  When  she  came 
over,  some  ineffectual  attempts  were  made  to  procure  Eliza* 
beth's  recognition  of  her  title  as  presumptive  successor  to  the 
English  throne.  During  her  whole  reign,  Elizabeth  displayed 
the  greatest  aversion  to  the  nomination  of  a  successor,  even 
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when  she  might  have  done  it  with  perfect  safety.    The  matter 
was  at  present  suffered  to  rest,  and  the  two  queens  lived  in  ap« 

Jazent  amity,  though  it  was  probably  very  hoUow  on  both  sides, 
[eantime  Elizabeth  employed  her  cares  in*  improving  her 
kinffdom  in  arts  and  arms,  and  laid  a  solid  foundation  for  that 
high  character  of  political  wisdom  which  has  ever  adhered  to 
her  name.  She  had  many  suitors  among  the  princes  of  Europe, 
and  some  of  her  own  subjects  hoped  to  obtain  her  hand ;  but 
although,  either  through  policy  or  coquetry,  she  was  not  dis- 
pleased with  addresses  of  this  kind,  she  seems  from  the  first 
to  have  adopted  an  unalterable  resolution  of  passing  a  single 
life. 

Elizabeth  was  now  considered  as  the  head  of  the  protestant 
party  in  Europe;  and  in  this  character  she  made  a  treaty  of 
alliance  with  the  French  Huguenots,  and  assisted  them  with 
men  and  money.  In  return,  the  port  of  Havre^e-Grace  was 
put  under  their  hands,  which,  was  for  some  time  held  by  an 
EngUsh  garrison,  which  was  at  length  oblieed  to  surrender. 
At  home  ner  government  ffrew  vigorous  against  the  Catholics, 
and  a  severe  act  passed,  denouncing  the  penalties  of  treason 
against  all  who  should  twice  assert  the  pope  s  authority  in  Eng- 
limd.  She  still  kept  a  vigilant  eye  upon  Scotland,  and  thwarted 
every  attempt  that  was  made  to  ally  Mary  a  second  tim^  to  a 
foreign  potentate.  She  began  also  at  the  same  time  to  show  a 
wedL  jealousy  of  Mary's  superior  personal  charms,  and  to  affect 
a  competition  in  that  respect  as  mean  as  it  was  hopeless.  Ano- 
ther sexual  weakness,  if  it  maybe  so  termed,  that  she  displayed, 
was  a  propensity  to  adopt  court  favourites^  who  were  selected 
rather  with  a  view  to  their  exterior  accomplishments  than  their 
merit.  This  foible  alwavs  in  sofne  measure  adhered  to  her, 
and  was  occasionally  detnmental  to  her  affairs,  though,  for  the 
most  part,  she  gave  her  ministers  and  counsellors,  who  were 
chosen  for  real  merit,  a  due  superiority  in  state  affairs  over 
h^  fiiYOurites.  But  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  of  the  latter 
class,  Dudley,  earl  of  Ijcicester,  who  now  began  to  be  distin- 
guished a^nong  the  courtiers,  seems  to  have  attained  as  great 
an  ascendancy  over  her  judgment  as  over  her  affections.  .  He 
aspired  to  her  hand ;  but  she  checked  ^s  presumption  in  that 

Soint,  and  proposed  him  as  a  husband  to  the  queen  of  Scots. 
he  does  not  appear,  however,  to  have  been  sincere  in  this 
proposal ;  and  indeed  her  whole  conduct  towards  that  unfor- 
tunate princess  was  so  full  of  duplicity  and  contradiction,  that 
no  other  principle  in  it  can  be  aiscemed  except  the  desire  of 
mortifying  and  tnwarting  a  detested  rival.  It  cannot  be  doubted 
that  the  political  dissensions  which  gave  Maiy  so  much  disquiet 
wepe^^^reatly  fomented  by  the  artifices  of  Elizabeth  and  her 
minislers ;  yet  it  was  her  own  bad  conduct  that  brought  on  the 
tetrilile  crisis,  which  threw  her  entirely  into  the  power  of  her 
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royal  cousin.   In  the  summer  of  1568,  she  was  indaced»  through 
fear  of  her  ownsubjectSi  to  seek  an  asylum  in  England,  without 
haying  previously  acquainted  Elizabeth  with  her  determination. 
The  occurrence  was  undoubtedly  an  important  and  perplexing 
one ;  and  a  sovereign  more  jealously  disposed  than  Elizabeth 
might  have  hesitated  how  to  treat  a  fugitive  of  such  a  character, 
and  a  claimant  of  the  crown  of  that  countir  into  which  neces- 
sity had  driven  her.  To  keep  her  in  perpetual  imprisonment,  was 
the  expedient  that  suggested  itself  to  the  EngUsh  ministry  as 
the  suest  and  most  poUdc.    A  pretext  was  ffiven  for  it  by 
Mary's  incautious  offer  to  submit  her  cause  to  the  judgment  of 
Elizabeth,  in  consequence  of  which  a  regent,  Murray,  person- 
ally accused  her  before  a  court  of  English  commissioners. 
Mary,  either  not  able  to  justify  herself,  or  unwilling  to  submit 
to  their  award,  refused  to  reply,  and  demanded  either  to  be 
restored  to  her  kingdom,  or  to  be  sent  to  France.    Elizabeth, 
however,  could  not  resolve  to  suffer  such  a  pledge  to  escape 
her,  and  continued  to  detain  her  in  a  kind  of  honourable  cap- 
tivity.    One  of  the  first  consequences  of  this  measure  was  a 
seciet  negociation  between  Mary  and  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  the 
head  of  the  catholic  party,  who  proposed  marriage  to  her,  and 
was  supported  in  his  views  by  the  lungs  of  France  and  Spain. 
The  discovery  of  this  project  caused  the  duke  to  be  committed 
to  the  tower,  and  this  was  followed  by  an  open  rebellion  in  the 
north,  raised  by  the  earls  of  Northumberland  and  Westmore- 
land, who  had  treasonable  engagements  with  the  duke  of  Alva 
in  the  Low  Countries,  and  were  conscious  of  their  danger. 
Their  insurrection  was,  however,  speedily  quelled,  and  they 
were  obliged  to  seek  an  asylum  in  Scotland.   Another  rebeUion, 
raised  by  Leonard  Dacres,  was  suppressed  with  equal  ease. 
The  duke  of  Norfolk  prudently  avoided  any  participation 
in   their  rash  measures,    and   was  therefore   Uberated.   'It 
would  seem  as  if  these  events  pressed  Elizabeth  with  a  sense 
of  the  danger  of  keeping  the  royal  captive ;  and  various  ne* 
eociations  were  carried  on  with  the  Scots  for  her  riestoration ; 
but  want  of  sincerity,  and  the  selfish  views  of  both  parties, 
rendered  them  abortive.  ^  ^ 

The  puritanical  party  at  this  time  began  to  give  some  unea- 
siness to  the  queen,  who  was  warmly  attached  to  the  ceremo* 
nial  of  reliffion,  and  could  not  bear  any  attack  upon  that  hie- 
rarchy of  wnich  she  was  the  head.  The  spirit  of  civil  hbefty 
also,  which  early  distinguished  the  puritans,  was  highly  offen- 
sive to  her;  for  she  inherited  all  the  exalted  maxims  of  legal 
authority  which  had  been  maintained  by  her  father,  and  was 
htde  less  haughty  and  arbitrary  in  her  temper,  though  more 
limler  the  control  of  prudence.  In  the  parliament  of  1671, 
various  thinffs  occurred,  which  produced  a  contest  between 
freedom  and  prerogative;  but  Elizabeth  well  knew  how  to 
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make  concessiona  in  practice,  while  she  supported  Ker  dignity 
in  language ;  and  so  weQ  did  her  interests  in  general  coincide 
wiUi  uiose  of  her  people,  that  she  retained  their  warm  affec- 
tions while  she  ruled  them  with  a  vigorous  hand.  The  wise 
firugality  of  her  administration  relieved  her  from  the  necessity 
of  being  burthensome  to  them.  She  never  required  supplies 
but  in  cases  of  manifest  urgency,  and  she  was  a  singular  in- 
stance of  a  sovereign  who  returned  a  portion  of  the  people's 
grants.  The  principal  cause  of  complaint  given  in  her  reign 
with  respect  to  pecuniary  matters,  arose  from  her  custom  of 
rewarding  her  courtiers  by  monopoUes,  which  were  often 
highly  unjust,  and  hurtful  to  commerce  and  manufacture. 
These  were  a  frequent  subject  of  parliamentary  remonstrance ; 
and  though  she  maintained  the  right  of  granting  them,  as  a 
privilege  of  the  crown,  she  frequently  found  it  prudent  to  re- 
voke them. 

As  a  league  between  the  French  and  Spanish  courts  for  the  . 
extirpation  of  heresy,  was  now  a  matter  of  notoriety,  Elizabeth 
diought  it  advisable  by  way  of  self-defence,  to  give  aid  to  the 

Erotestant  cause  wherever  it  was  in  danger  of  being  suppressed 
y  force;  and  she  not  only  favourably  received  the  Flemish 
exiles  who  took  refuge  in  England  from  the  tyranny  of  the 
duke  of  Alva,  and  brought  over  their  arts  and  industry,  but 
she  ventured  upon  the  stroke  of  stopping  a  large  loan  of  money 
whidi  some  Genoese  merchants  were  sending  by  sea  to  the 
duke,  and  which  some  Huguenot  privateers  had  seized  and 
brought  into  the  English  ports.  The  Spanish  court  made 
heavy  complaints  upon  this  measure,  which  was,  in  fact,  highly 
detrimental  to  the  progress  of  Alva  in  the  Low  Countries ;  and, 
by  way  of  retaliation,  it  promoted  a  new  conspiracy  among 
the  English  Catholics.  This  was  chiefly  conducted  by  one 
Rodolphi,  a  Florentine  merchant,  and  the  bishop  of  Ross, 
Mary's  resident  in  England.  The  duke  of  Norfolk  suffered 
himself  to  be  drawn  into  a  participation  in  this  plot,  one  part 
of  which  consisted  in  a  projected  invasioir  of  the  kingdom  n*om 
Flanders.  It  was  discovered  when  almost  ripe  for  execution, 
and  the  duke  was  apprehended,  and  tried  for  high  treason. 
He  was  convicted  by  a  unanimous  jury  of  peers ;  and  after 
considerable  hesitation  on  the  part  of  the  qiieen,  the  warrant 
for  his  execution  was  signed,  and  he  suffered  in  June,  1573, 
acknowledging  the  justice  of  his  sentence.  Though  the  queen 
of  Scots  was  in  reality  the  soul  of  these  conspiracies,  and  the 
English  nation  was  sufficiently  exasperated  against  her  to  pro- 
ceed to  any  extremities ;  yet,  as  she  had  the  plausible  pretext 
of  a  natural  desire  to  escape  fromimprisonment,«EUzabeth  was 
at  present  contented  with  watching  over  her  with  much  vigi* 
lance.  The  entire  rum  of  Mary's  party  in  Scotland,  and  the 
succession  of  the  earl  of  Morton  to  the  regency,  rendered  her 
tranquil  with  respect  to  the  politics  of  that  country.    The 
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horrid  massacre  of  Paris,  on  August  1752,  was  an  event  calcu- 
lated to  excit-e  the  fears  and  suspicions  of  all  protestants,  and 
especially  of  Elizabeth.  She  put  herself  and  her  court  into, 
mourning  upon  the  occasion^  and  received  in  silent  solemnity 
the  French  ambassador  sent  to  apologize  for  the  deed.  *  Yet 
her  prudence  so  far  overcame  her  feeungs  of  abhorrence,  that 
she  still  maintained  external  amity  with  the  French  court,  and 
even  suffered  negociations  to  be  carried  on  for  her  marriage 
with  the  king's  brother,  the  duke  of  Alen^on,  the  youngest  of 
the  sons  of  Catherine  de  Medicis.  One  of  the  most  honour- 
able circumstance  of  the  reign  was  the  offer  she  received,  in 
1575,  of  the  possession  and  sovereign^  of  the  revolted  Dutch 
provinces,  on  condition  of  becoming.  tMir  protectress. against 
the  Spaniards.  An  unwillingness  to  draw  upon  herself  the  open 
hostihty  of  the  whole  Spanish  monarchy,  tofi^^r  with  other 
particular  reasons,  induced  her  to  reject  this  nattering  offer, 
and  it  was  not  till  January,  1578,  that  she  signed  a  treaty  of 
alliance  with  the  United  States.  This  ^id  not  immediately 
bring  an  open  quarrel  with  Spain ;  but  Philip  retaliated  by 
seniung  over  a  body  of  troops  to  Ireland,  ih  the  pope's  name, 
in  order  to  raise  a  rebellion  in  that  country ;  they  were,  how« 
ever,  all  put  to  the  sword  by  the  de]Hity  lord  Grey. 

One  of  the  most  singular  instances  of  contention  between 
the  sexual  weakness  and  the  politica}^  prudence  of  Elizabeth, 
was  her  conduct  with  respect  to  her  suitor,  the  duke  of  Alen* 
f  on,  now  advanced  to  the  title  of  Aqjou.  Thi^i  prince,  about 
twenty-five  years  younger  than  herself,  had  been  encouraged 
to  come  over  to  Engird,  and  prosecute  his  courtship  in  per- 
son. The  most  serious  negociations  were  carried  on  for 
settling  the  terms  of  marriage,  which  was  apparently  to  take 
place  in  a  short  time ;  and,  in  the  midst  of  a  public  solemnity, 
the  queen  was  seen  to  take  a  ring  from  her  own  finger  and  put 
it  upon  his,  as  a  pledge  of  their  union.  Th^  measure  was 
universally  concluded  to  be  determined  upon,  notwithstanding 
the  general  dislike  of  the  nation  to  the  match,  and  the  earnest 
remonstrances  of  her  counsellors  and  favourites.  At  length, 
after  much  internal  struggle  between  inclination  and  pru- 
dencie,  she  suddenly  broke  off*  the  affiiir,  and  sent  back  the 
enraged  prince  to  his  government  of  the  Netherlands.  In 
thb  case  her  coquetry  proceeded  much  farther  tluuti  to  admit 
of  its  usual  plea  of  regard  to  the  good  of  her  country,  and  in- 
deed, her  amorous  propensities  seemed  to  have  gau^  upon 
her  as  she  advanced  in  years,  and  to  have  been  less  under  the 
control  of  discretion.  An  extraordinary  instance  of  attach- 
ment to  the  queen's  person  was  shown  in  1584,  when  an  asso- 
ciation was  entered  into  by  her  subjects  of  all  ranks,  for  the 
purpose  of  defending  her  from  all  attacks,  and  of  revenging 
any  violence  that  might  be  offered  to  her.    This  was  pnnci- 
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pally  levelkd  against  the  queen  of  Sc6ts,  firomwhom  all  dan- 
gers to  Elizabeth  and  the  protestant  cause  were  thought  to 
{HToceed,  and  who  was  about  this  time  c6mmitted  to  the  rigo- 
rous and  yigilant  custody  of  Sir  Amias  Poulet,  and  Sir  Drue 
Dnay.  Laws  of  additional  seteiily  w^re  also  enacted  against 
Jesuits  and  catholic  priests.  The  animosity  of  the  nation 
agauist  the  catholic  oarty  was  further  inflamed  at  this  time  by 
the  discovery  of  a  plot  to  assassinate  the  aueen,  which  was 
&voured  by  the  Romish  court.  In  1585  Elizabeth  ventured 
openly  to  defy  the  hostility  of  Spain,  by  entering  into  a  treaty 
with  the  revolted  Low  Countries,  by  which  she  bound  herself 
to  assist  them  with  a  considerable  n>rce,  on  the  condition  of 
having  some  ports  in  her  hands  for  her  security.  She 
refused  the  renewed  offer  of  the  sovereignty  of  these  provinces, 
but  stipulated  for  the  admission  of  her  general  into  the  council 
of  the  States.  The  person  she  chose  for  his  high  trust  was 
her  favourite  the  earl  of  Leicester,  who  by  his  conduct  did 
little  honour  to  her  choice.  She  at  the  same  time  sent  a 
powerful  armament  against  the  Spanish  settlement  of  the  West 
Indies,  under  Sir  Francis  Drake,  whose  former  expeditions 
ahe  had  rather  connived  at  than  authorised.  She  likewise 
made  a  league  of  mutual  defence  with  James  king  of  Scotland, 
whose  friendship  she  courted,  whilst  she  kept  his  mother  con- 
fined. 

In   1586  a  conspiracy  against  the  life  of  Elizabeth  was 
formed,  the  detection  of  which  had  very  important  conse- 

auences.  It  originated  in  Ballard,  a  Romish  priest,  who  in- 
nenccd  Anthony  Babington,  a  Derbyshire  gentleman  of 
£unily  and  fortune,  of  the  same  religion,  to  undertake  the 
queen's  assassination.  There  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  he 
corresponded  with  the  queen  of  Scots,  and  warmly  acted  in 
her  service  ;  but  whether  she  was  acquainted  with  the  intended 
murder  of  Elizabeth,  has  been  questioned.  He  engaged  seve- 
ral other  zealous  catholics  of  rank  and  connection  in  the  con- 
apiracy ;  but  among  the  persons  instructed  were  some  spies  of 
tne  vigUant  Walsingham,  who  by  that  means  obtained  full 
knowledge  of  all  their  proceedings.  He  suffered  the  design 
to  be  carried  on  till  he  had  completely  detected  all  the  confe- 
derates, and  particularly  had  entangled  Mary  in  such  a  man- 
ner, by  letters  under  her  own  hand,  as  to  render  her  partici- 
pation a  matter  of  judicial  proof.  AH  the  inferior  conspirators 
were  then  seized,  and  fourteen  of  them  were  convicted  and 
executed.  It  remained  to  determine  what  was  to  be  done 
with  the  grand  criminal,  as  she  was  regarded ;  and  it  was 
finally  resolved  to  bring  her  to  an  open  trial,  upon  the  charge 
of  compassing  the  death  of  the  queen.  It  is  to  be  observed, 
that  Elizabeth's  principal  counsellors,  as  well  as  the  nation  at 
large,  were  firmly  of  opinion,  that  her  security  and  the  safety 
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of  the  state  demanded  (IiIb  saeifftce;  so  tliaty  wkstever  b^ 
thonght  of  the  justice  of  the  tranaaotion,  it  cannot  be  imputed 
to  mere  feminine  jealoimy  and  hatred  of  her  livaL  We  aball 
not  in  this  place  enter  faito  the  particulara  of  the  trial.  The 
commissioners,  consisting  of  fort^  noblemen  and  privy  ocNin*- 
seHors,  declared  their  fiiil  conviction  of  Mary*t  gmlt,  and  mo* 
nowiced  and  signed  a  sentence  of  death  against  her.  £li8»» 
bethy  sensible  m  the  invidious  light  In  which  the  execution  of 
a  queen,  and  a  near  kinswoman,  would  be  considered  thnnigh«' 
out  Europe,  probably  felt  real  hesitation  in  resolving- upon  the 
measctre.  She  certainly,  however,  wished  to  remove  from 
herself  as  much  as  posdble  the  odium  of  it ;  and  for  this  pur^* 
pose  she  practised  the  artifiee  and  dissimulation  which  be* 
u>nged  to  her  character.  She  procured  an  early  application 
from  parliament  for  executing  the  sentence,  and  was  solicitoiu 
to  maxe  her  compliance  appear  to  be  as  if  it  were  forced  from 
her  by  a  maternal  regard  for  the  good  of  her  people.  She 
even  adopted  the  much  more  culpable  policy  of  practising  with 
Mary's  keepers,  to  induce  them  to  find  some  method  of  taking 
away  the  life  of  their  prisoner  privately ;  and  there  is  extant  a 
letter  to  this  purpose  to  Sir  Amias  Poulet,  signed  by  Walsing* 
ham  and  Davison  ¥rith  his  reply,  honourably  refusing,  in  ms 
own  name,  and  in  .that  of  the  colleague.  Sir  Drue  Drury,  to  be 
concerned  in  any  such  criminal  and  illegal  act.  At  Ae 
same  time  that  she  was  acting  a  part  of  hesitation,  she  replied 
with  firmness  and  decision  to  the  interferences  of  foreigii 
courts  in  Mary's  behalf,  and  particularly  to  the  warm  and 
menacing  remonstrances  of  her  son  James.  At  length,  she 
ordered  Davison  to  draw  up  a  warrant  for  the  executaoA, 
which  she  afterwards  said  she  intended  to  keep  by  her,  merely 
to  serve  in  case  of  an  attempt  to  rescue  Mary.  Davison,  ac* 
cording  to  her  order,  had  got  the  great  seal  affixed  to  it,  whm 
he  received  an  order  ceuntermsoidinff  the  former,  in  thb 
peiplexi^,  he  applied  to  the  council,  who,  knowing  the  queen^ 
real  wishes,  persuaded  him  to  send  off  the  warrant  to  Fods^iv 
inghay  castle,  the  place  of  Mary's  confinement,  with  directions 
for  its  being  immediately  carried  into  execution.  This  sad 
catastrophe  accordingly  took  place  on  February  8,  158&>7. 
As  soon  as  the  news  of  it  came  to  Elizabeth,  she  afiected  jthe 
utmost  grief  and  astonishment.  She  wept  and  lamented,  and 
put  on  all  the  appearance  of  one  who  nad  lost  the  dearest 
friend  through  violence  or  treachery.  She  stormed  at  her 
council,  committed  Davison  to  custody,  and  bad  him  aflbeiv 
wards  tried,  and  a  ruinous  fine  inflicted  upon  him.  Upon  the 
whole,  her  hypocritical  conduct  on  this  occasion,  whiU  it  woukl 
deceive  no  one,  was  carried  to  such  an  extreme,  that  it  wm 
equally  derogatory  to  her  ffood  sense,  and  to  her  moral  prin- 
eiples.    Her  dissimulation,  however,  had  the  eflfect  of  giving 
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Idle  king  of  S<90tlimd  «  pret^t  ibr  eradualljr  fatytilg  aside  tW 
vesentmeirt  wtddi  decMcy  obliged  hfan  to  show  <m  the  ocottnoti; 
«nd  fiJttng  agan  mto  an  aisKaUe  ^ofrotpotodmce  iriitk  die 
EngEsheoitfti 

The  MKt  oveat  event  of  this  reign  was  ihe  fiimous  expedi- 
iioii  undeftaken  agafaist  the  Idngdom  by  ike  Spaniards,  which 
iiad  nothing  less  in  view  dian  its  entire  conquest*  After  vaelt 
XweparationB  by  land  and  sea,  the  invincible  annada,  ais  it  wais 
deaominated,  set  sail  in  the  smnmer  of  1588,  and  presented  a 
nove  formidable  spectacle  in  the  English  channel,  than  had 
lieen  witnessed  for  many  centuries.  The  English  nation  was  net 
wanting  in  spirits  and  effbrts  adequate  to  the  danger.  AxA- 
mated  by  loyalty  and  patriotism,  all  orders  of  men  eealously 
concurred  in  the  plans  of  defence  which  the  queen  and  her 
ministers  adopted.  Elizabeth  herself  exerted  all  the  energy 
of  her  character  to  infose  ccmfidenoe  and  attachment  into  her 
Bal:9ect8.  She  appeared  on  horseback  at  the  camp  of  T9U 
bury,  rode  through  the  ranks  with  a  cheerful  and  undamOed 
dememour,  and  addressed  the  troops  in  heroic  language; 
She  always  possessed  the  art  of  connecting  her  own  cause  wiA 
that  of  her  counlary ;  and  in  this  instance  few  would  doubt 
that  they  were  the  same.  Even  the  English  cathofics,  towards 
whom  on  this  emergency  she  behaved  with  moderation  and 
ieni^,  were  in  general  zealous  in  her  service.  Her  judgment, 
has  be^i  questioned  for  giving  at  this  critical  time  the  chief 
conunand  of  her  land  forces  to  her  favourite,  the  earl  ^ 
Leicester,  who  had  obtained  high  reputation  for  generalship 
in  the  Low  Countries;  but,  probably  there  was  not  such  an 
officer  of  high  rank  equal  to  such  a  trust,  and  he  would, 
doubtless,  have  been  assisted  by  all  the  military  experietfice  in 
the  kingdom.  Happily,  his  abilities  were  not  put  to  the  test ; 
and  the  English  fleet,  aided  by  the  winds,  proved  sufficient  to^ 
dispel  the  daxi^r  before  it  reached  the  coasts  of  this  fortunate 
isluid. 

The  legal  succession  of  Henry  IV.  to  the  crown  of  France, 
from  the  possession  of  which  he  was  withheld  by  the  reHgioua 
bigotry  or  the  party  of  the  league,  gave  occasion  to  a  further, 
instance  of  Elizabeth's  prudence  in  interfering  in  the  affairs  of 
the  continent  She  assisted  that  prince  with  a  sum  of  money 
and  a  body  of  troops,  which  were  of  great  service  to  him  in' 
his  difficukies,  and  produced  a  continued  friendship  between 
these  distinguished  personages.  For  some  of  the  English 
auiciliaries  served  in  France,  while  various  expeditions  by  sea, 
undertaken  partly  by  individuals,  partly  by  the  queen  herself/ 
infficted  severe  wounds  upon  the  Spanish  navy  and  commerce, 
and  raised  the  reputation  of  England  to  an  extraordinary 
height.  In  these  enterprises,  as  well  by  land  as  by  sea,  rUf 
one  distiBguished  himself  more  than  the  gallant  earl  oC  Essesy 
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Robert  pevereux,  who,  on  the  death  of  Leicester,  suceeeded 
to  the  firat  place  in  £lizabeth*8  favour.  This  favour  had  al- 
iw^ys  (Eiomediing  personal  for  its  basis;  b^t  the  splendid  qua- 
lities and  the  heroic  valour  of  Essex  seemed  to  notify  the 
.partiality  with  which  he  was  treated.  The  queen,  however,  had 
.too  high  a  Sense  of  her.  own  dignity  not  to  check  the  presump- 
tion to  which  he  was  naturally  inclined,  and  kept  him  within  the 
bounds  of  dutiful  respect.  It  is  related,  as  a  trait  in  her  charac- 
ter that  once,  in  a  debate,  when  he  had  been  led,  in  the  heat  of 
contradiction,  contemptuously  to  turn  his  back  upon  her,  she 
resented  the  affront  by  a  sudden  box  on  the  ear.  She  after- 
wards mollified  his  deeply  injured  pride  by  gracious  condes- 
censions, and  when  Tyrone's  rebellion  in  Ireland  broke  out,  in 
•1599,  he  wets  sent  over  as  lord  lieutenant,  with  a  powerful 
army,  and  very  extensive  authority.  Through  his  misnla- 
•nagement,  the  expedition  failed.  It  may  serve  to  illustrate 
Elizabeth's  sentiments  towards  him,  to  mention,  that  upon  his 
unpermitted  return  in  order  to  justify  himself,  she  received 
him  at  first  with  the  graciousness  of  a  mistress,  who,  after  an 
interval  of  absence,  again  views  a  face  long  dear  to  her ;  but, 
upon  reflection,  she  suffered  him  to  feel  the  anger  of  an  of- 
fended sovereign.  When  this  treatment  had  thrown  him  into 
a  serious  illness,  she  sent  physicians  and  others  to  him,  and  by 
kind  messages  endeavoured  to  restore  his  hopes  of  future 
favour.  Her  rigour  afterwards  returned ;  and  Essex,  urged 
'j>y  the  ill  offices  of  his  enemies,  and  by  his  own  impetuosity  of 
itemper,  was  impelled  to  that  unconcerted  rebellion,  if  it  could 
be  so  called,  which  proved  his  ruin.  Elizabeth's  long  hesita- 
tion in  signing  the  warrant  for  liis  death  was  much  more  the 
cesult  of  real  feeling  than  in  the  case  of  the  queen  of  Scots ; 
and  she  seems  to  have  been  open  to  an  application  for  mercy 
Mo  the  very  last,  had  it  been  made  to  her. 
<  Few  events  remain  to  be  mentioned  in  the  life  of  Elizabeth. 
She  held,  in  1601,  a  conference  with  the  marquis  de  Rosni, 
afterwards  the  celebrated  Sully,  who  came  over  from  Henry 
IV.,  for  the  purpose  of  establishing,  in  concurrence  with  En^ 
gland,  a  new  system  of  European  power,  which  was  to  control 
the  preponderance  of  the  house  of  Austria,  and  produce  a 
lasting  peace.  Elizabeth  readily  concurred  in  the  project,  and 
the  minister  departed  in  admiration  of  the  solidity  and  enlarge- 
ment of  her  political  views.  By  the  vigour  and  abilities  of 
deputy  Mountjoy  and  other  commanders,  the  Irish  rebellion 
was  nearly  quelled,  and  the  Spanish  troops,  who  had  been 
sent  to  assist  the  natives,  were  obliged  to  quit  the  island. 
The  queen  gained  additional  popularity  by  promising  to  sup- 
press a  number  of  burthensome  monopolies ;  and  never  was 
fehe  in  a  condition  of  more  safety  at  home  and  respect  abroad 
than  just  at  the  termination  of  her  reign.     But  the  last  scene 
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w«s  darkened  by  a  deep  melancholy  winch  occupied  lier  mind«' 
and  threw  her  into  the  most  deplorable  state  of  despondency. 
Whether  this  had  any  other  cause  than  the  progress  of  an 
active  mind  smking  at  length  into  infirmity,  and  unable  to  free' 
itself  from  the  disquiet  inseparable  from  a  crown,  is  uhcer^* 
tain;  but  an  incident  relative  to  the  unfortunate  Essex  has- 
been  suggested  as  its  immediate  occasion.  The  earl,  depart- 
ing for  one  of  his  expeditions,  and  lamenting  to  the  queen  the 
possibility  of  being  injured  by  the  artifices  of  his  enemies,  had 
been  presented  bv  her  with  a  ring,  as  a  pledge  of  affection,  at 
the  sight  of  which  she  should  always  be  ready  to  give  him  a 
favourable  hearing,  with  whatever  offences  he  might  be  charged.- 
This  ring,  it  is  said,  after  his  condemnation  for  treason,  he 
entrusted  to  the  countess  of  Nottingham,  in  order  to  deliver  to 
the  queen.  Persuaded  by  her  husband,  the  inveterate  foe  of 
Essex,  she  proved  unfaithful  to  her  trust,  and  retained  the 
pledge.  Afterwards,  falling  into  a  mortal  disease,  she  was 
seized  with  remorse,  and  requested  an  interview  with  the 
queen,  to  whom  she  revealed  the  secret,  at  the  same  time 
humbly  craving  her  pardon.  The  queen,  in  a  violent  rage, 
shook  her  in  her  bed,  exclaiming  "  that  God  might  pardon* 
her,  but  she  never  could."  From  that  time,  it  is  affirmed,  she- 
gave  herself  up  to  the  deepest  grief,  rejected  all  consolation, 
reiuSed  sustenance,  and,  throwing  lierself  on  the  floor,  passed 
days  and  nights  without  changing  her  place.  Nature  at  length- 
began  to  sink ;  and  as  her  end  manifestly  approached,  she  was 
urged  by  her  council  to  declare  her  successor, — a  measure  she 
had  hitherto  with  the  utmost  jealousy  always  avoided.  •  She 
said  she  had  held  a  regal  sceptre,  and  would  have  none  but^a 
king  to  succeed  her ;  and  who  should  that  be  but  her  nearest 
kinsman,  the  king  of  Scots.  She  soon  after  quietly  expired^ 
Mardh  ^,  1G02,  in  the  seventieth  year  of  her  age,  and  forty- 
fifth  of  her  reign. 

If  the  character  and  conduct  of  Elizabeth  be  estimated  ftom 
the  pubUc  events  of  her  reign,  it  will  justly  place  her  high  in 
the  rank  of  sovereigns.  The  protestant  religion  established, 
factions  restrained,  government  strengthened,  the  power  d 
Spain  withstood,  oppressed  neighbours  supported,  a  navy 
created,  commerce  rendered  flourishing,  the  national  glory  ag- 
grandized, are  the  striking  features  which  mark  the  period  of 
lllizabeth,  and  endear  it  to  the  remembrance  of  Englishmen. 
Nor  can  it  be  said,  that,  like  Anne,  she  only  lent  a  name  to 
distinguish  a  splendid  portion  of  her  country's  history ;  4n  the 
contrary,  her  personal  qualities  were  materially  instruifaental 
to  the  prosperity  of  her  administration.  These  consisted  in 
prudence,  judgment,  fortitude,  stedfiEistness,' vigour,  and  indus- 
try ;  their  final  preponderance  corrected,  in  important  con- 
cerns, the  influence  of  tho^  foibles  which  were  not  less  con« 
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qf^icuood  hi  her  eompodtion.  These  were,  a  violeiiee  and 
hauffhtineBs  of  temper^  impatience  of  eontradictioii,  an  insa* 
dabie  desire  of  adnunistratioiiy  which  made  her  aceesriUe  In 
the  grossest  flattery^  capriciotis  affections,  and  petty  jealousies* 
IShe  was  frugal  to  the  borders  of  avarice ;  but  as  she  was  free 
ifirom  the  passion  of  hoardisg,  and  was  as  economical  of  die 
nation's  money  as  of  her  own»  her  frugality  may  radier  nmk 
amonff  her  virtues  than  her  defects.  No  sovereign  waa  ever 
more  jealous  of  her  power  and  prero^tive,  and  her  claims; 
Fere  as  despotieal  as  those  of  her  father^  though  not  main^ 
tained  with  that  bloody  and  inexorable  rigour.  Yet  she  sti»« 
died  to  gain,  and  possessed  the  generous  affections  of  her 
people,  to  whom  she  freely  showed  herself,  tempering  her 
dignity  with  courteousness  and  condescension.  No  prince 
made  more  fre<nient  progresses,  or  paid  more  domestic  visitSy 
which  were  partly  the  results  of  policy,  partly  of  economy ;  aa 
her  hosts  maintained  her  whole  court  during  these  expensnr^ 
pompliments.  She  was  fond  of  literature,  Iwt  by  no  means  a 
spealous  patroness  of  it;  and  no  sovereign  received  more  in- 
tense at  less  cost.  Her  language  and  manners  were  somewhat 
coarse,  and  she  displayed  Uttie  feminine  delicacy.  She  had 
always  male  favourites;  but  whether  she  ever  violated  the 
^legf  of  chastity  was,  in  her  own  time,  reckoned  problematical^ 
and  all  eircumstances  c<Hisidered,  it  is  not  improbable  that^, 
^M^eording  to  her  own  boast,  she  **  lived  and  died  a  maideb 
queen."  The  laxity  of  her  morals  in  many  material  points  has 
been  noticed  in  the  transactions  of  her  reign;  and  it  is  impo»« 
pble,  upon  any  {Mrinciple  of  justice  or  humanity,  to  vindicate 
hfsr  coMuct  towards  Uie  queen  of  Scots.  Upon  the  whole, 
dbe  waa  great  as  a  sovereign,  but  neither  amiable  nor  estimable 
as  a  woman. 

She  wrote,  the  Mirrour,  or  Glassed  the  Sinful  SouL  This 
was  translated  out  of  the  French  verse  into  Ei^gtiiAi  prose, 
when  she  was  eleven  years  old.  It  was  dedicated  to  queen 
Catharine.  Panr.  Probably  it  was  never  printed;  bat  the  de-» 
dication  and  preface  are  preserved  in  the  Sylkge  epistoLxrum, 
1^  Hearne's  edition  of  Livii  Horo  Juliensis,  p.  16k ;.  Prayers 
and  Meditations,  <&c. ;  Dedications  to  her  fidher,  dated  afi 
Hatfield,  154&  MS.  in  the  royal  library ;  a  dialogue  out  of 
Xenophon,  in  Greek,  between  Hiero  a  Ung,  yet  some  time  a 
private  person,  and  Simonides  a  poet,  as  tonehinff  the  life  of 
the  prince  and  private  man;  first  printed  from  a  MBS.  in  her 
own :  hand,  writing,  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  fiw  1743. 
Two  Orations,  of  luxnrates,  translated  into  Latin.  Latin  Ora- 
tion at  Cambridge;  preserved  in  the  king's  library,  in  Hohn- 
shed's  Chron.  p.  1806 ;  and  in  Fuller's  Hist,  of  Cambt .  p.  138. 
Latin  Oration  at  Oxford ;  m  Wood's  Hist,  and  Antiq.  of  Oxf. 
Ill;,  i.  p.  itj9 ;  also  in  Dr.  Jebb's  Appendix  to  his  Life  of  Mary 
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qwpmal'atolfc  A  Coimneiit  of  Plata  Bo^tUus  de  contob* 
lioflie  phalofopli» ;  traadaied  into  English^  1S90.  A  play  of 
Eufipdea^  translated  into  Latin,  {Cu.  of  Iloyal  Autb.)  A 
Prayer  for  the  use  of  her  fleet  in  the  great  expedition  in  1596, 
Part  of  Horace's  Art  of  Poetry,  translated  into  English  anno 
1688.  Plutarch  de  eutiositatei  translated  into  English.  Let*' 
ten  OR  various  occasions  to  different  persons ;  several  speeches 
to  her  ptrliament ;  and  a  number  of  other  pieces. 

BOGER  WILLIAMS,  a  gallant  officer  in  the  reign  of 
queen  Elizabeth,  was  the  son  of  Thomas  Williams,  of  Penrose 
in  Monmouthshire,  and  educated  at  Oxford.  On  leaving  the 
university,  he  entered  as  volunteer  in  the  army,  and  served 
vnder  the  duke  of  Alva.  In  1 58 1 ,  he  distinguished  himself  hi 
the  English  army  commanded  by  general  Morrb  in  Friesland. 
He  dic»d  in  London  in  1595,  and  was  buried  in  St.  Paul's. 
''He  might,"  says  Camden,  *'  have  been  compared  widi  the 
most  famous  captains  of  our  age,  could  he  have  tempered  the 
heat  of  his  warlike  spirit  with  more  wariness  and  prudent  dis- 
cretimi/'  He  wrote — 1.  The  actions  of  the  Low  Countries, 
4to«  2.  A  brief  Discourse  of  Wiur,  4to.  3.  Advice  from 
France. 

FRANCIS  KNOLLIS,  an  English  statesman,  was  bom  at 
Ghmys,  Oxfordshire,  and  received  his  education  at  Oxford. 
Hewaaa&vourer  €Kf  the  Reformation,  but  dining  the  reign 
of  Mary  he  retired  to  the  continent  On  the  accession  of 
EXBULhahf  he  was  vice  chamberlain  <^  the  household  and 
privy  counsellor,  and  afterwards  was  made  kmght  of  the  car- 
ter. He  was  one  of  the  commissioners  who  sat  at  the  trifu  of 
the  unfortunate  Mary,  queen  of  Scots.  He  was  author  of  a 
Tieatifle  against  the  usurpation  of  papal  bishops,  1608,  8vo. ; 
and  a  General  Survey  of  the  isle  of  Wight,  and  he  died  1596. 

SIR  GEOFFRY  FENTON,  privy  counseUor  and  secre. 
taijr  in  Ireland,  during  the  reigns  of  queen  Elizabeth  and  king 
James  L,  ia  well  known  for  his  translation  of  Guicciardin's 
History  of  the  War  of  Italy,  dedicated  to  queen  Elizabeth  in 
1579.  He  died  at  Dublin  in  1608,  after  having  married  hia 
daiigbter  to  Mr.  Boyle,  afterwards  the  great  earl  of  Cork. 

WILLIAM  DAVISON,  a  statesman  in  the  reign  of  queen 
Elizabeth,  whose  secretary  he  was,  but  whose  anger  he  in- 
curred by  despatching  the  warrant  tor  the  execution  of  Mary 
queen  of  Scots,  without  orders.  For  this  he  was  heavily  fined 
and  iaiprisoned ;  though  there  are  writers  who  represent  him 
as  being  sacrificed  to  the  policy  of  Elizabeth  and  her  miius- 
ters.  His  son  Francis  published  some  poetical  pieces  under 
the  title  of  Rhapsodic  in  1602, 

SIR  JOHN  PUCKERING,  lord  keeper  of  the  great  seal 
of  Ekiffland  in  queen  Elizabeth's  rei^  was  bom  at  Flambo« 
roi^gh4iead,  in  Yorkshire.    He  appued  himself  to  the  stud^ 
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of  the  common  kw  with  such  saceessy  that  he  became  liie 
queen's  seijeant,  speaker  of  the  house  of  commons,  and  at 
last  lord  keeper.  He  died  in  the  year  1596.  Camden  cab 
him  a  man  of  integrity. 

HORATIO  PALLAVICINO,  was  of  the  same  family 
with  Sforza,  the  celebrated  cardinal,  and  is  introduced  in  thn 
place  a§  being  in  some  degree  connected  with  English  history; 
He  was  born  at  Genoa,  but  leaving  Italy,  went  to  reside  in 
the  Low  Countries,  whence,  after  marrying  two  wives,  one  a 
person  of  low  extraction,  whom  he  did  not  acknowledge,  and 
the  other  a  lady  of  quality,  he  came  to  England  with  a  recomt- 
mendation  to  queen  Mary.  The  queen  appointed  Horatio 
collector  of  the  papal  taxes ;  but  at  her  death,  having  a  large 
sum  of  money  in  his  possession,  he  renounced  the  Roman  ci^ 
tholic  religion,  and  kept  the  money.  This  transaction,  how- 
ever, does  not  appear  to  have  much  injured  his  character. 
In  1586  queen  Elizabeth  gave  him  a  patent  of  denization,  and 
in  the  following  year  knighted  him.  He  was  a  man  of  courage, 
.and  warmly  espoused  the  interests  of  the  nation  at  a  most  cri«- 
tical  period.  In  1588  he  gallantly  commanded  a  ship,  against 
the  Spanish  armada,  and  his  portrait  is  incorporated  in  the 
tapestry  in  the  house  of  lords,  with  the  patriots  and  skilful' 
.commanders,  who  assisted  in  defeating  the  Spanish  fleet.  The 
.queen  also  employed  him  in  several  important  negociations. 
He  died  immensely  rich,  July  6,  1600,  and  was  buried  in  the 
church  of  Baberham,  in  Cambridgeshire,  near  which,  at  Littfe 
Shelford,  he  had  built  a  seat,  in  the  Italian  style.  His  widow, 
about  a  year  after  his  death,  married  Sh  Oliver  Cromwell, 
K.  B.  and  his  only  daughter,  Baptina,  was  married  to  Henry 
Cromwell,  Esq.,  son  of  the  above  Sir  Oliver,  who  was  uncle 
to  the  protector.  He  left  three  sons,  but  no  remains  of  the 
family  are  at  this  time  known  in  Britain. 

SIR  FRANCIS  WALSINGH AM,  minister  and  secretary 
of  state  during  the  reign  of  queen  Ehzabeth,  and  one  of  the 
greatest  politicians  of  his  time,  was  descended  from  an  ancient 
and  noble  family  at  Chiselhun^.  Having  made  great  progress 
in  his  studies  at  Cambridge,  he  was  twice  sent  ambassador  to 
France,  and  at  his  return  to  England  was  employed  in  the 
most  important  affairs,  became  secretary  of  state,  and  was  one 
of  the  commissioners  for  the  trial  of  Mary  queen  of  Scots.  In 
1587  the  king  of  Spain  having  made  vast  preparations,  Wal* 
singham  procured  intelligence  from  Madrid,  that  the  king  had 
informed  his  council  of  his  having  despatched  an  express  to 
Rome,  with  a  letter  written  with  his  own  hand  to  the  pope, 
acquainting  him  with  the  true  design  of  his  preparations,  and 
hegging  his  blessing  upon  him ;  which  for  some  reasons  he 
could  not  disclose  till  the  return  of  the  courtier.  The  secret 
being  thus  lodged  with  the  pope,  Walsingham,  by  means  of  a 
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Venetkui  prieet,  whom  he  retained  at  Rome  as  a  spy,  got  a 
copy  of  the  original  letter,  which  was  stolen  out  of  the  pope  s 
caUnet  by  a  gentleman  of  the  bed  chamber^  who  took  the 
key  out  of  the  pope's  pocket  while  he  slept.  After  this,  by 
hia  dexterous  management,  he  caused  the  Spanish  bills  to  be 
protested  at  Genoa,  which  should  have  supplied  them  with 
roooey  for  their  extraordinary  preparations ;  and  thus  he  hap- 
pily retarded  this  formidable  invasion  for  a  whole  year,  in 
abort  he  spent  his  whole  time  and  faculties  in  the  service  of 
queen  Ehzabeth ;  on  which  account  she  said,  '<  That  in  dili- 
gence and  sagacity  he  exceeded  her  expectations."  This 
great  man  ^ave  a  remarkable  proof  at  bis  death,  which  hap- 
pened April  Gth  lolK),  how  far  he  had  prercrred  the  public  in- 
terest to  his  own,  he  being  so  poor,  that,  excepting  his  library, 
which  was  a  very  fine  one,  he  had  starcely  eliects  enough 
to  defray  the  expense  of  his  funeral.  1  lis  [principal  works  are 
— 1-  Memoirs  and  Instructions  for  the  use  of  pmbassadors, 
with  his  Letters  and  Nec^ociations.     ^.  Political  Memoirs. 

CHARLE8  HOWARD,  lord  Efllngham,  and  earl  of  Not- 
tingham, a  distinguished  statesman  and  naval  commander,  was 
the  son  of  lord  William  Howard,  baron  of  EfKngham,  and 
bom  in  I5ii6.  He  served  under  his  father,  who  was  lord  high 
admiral  of  England,  till  the  accession  of  queen  Elizabeth.  In 
January,  157tJ,  he  succeeded  his  father  in  title  and  estate,  after 
which  he  became  chamberlain  of  the  household  and  knight  of 
the  garter,  and  in  1585  was  appointed  lord  high  admiral,  at  the' 
critical  juncture  when  the  S{)aniards  were  sending  tlieir  ar- 
mada to  conquer  England.  When  he  received  intelligence  of 
the  approach  of  the  Spanish  fleet,  and  saw  the  vast  conse- 
quence it  was  to  get  out  the  few  ships  that  were  ready  at  Ply- 
month,  he  not  only  gave  orders  in  every  thing  himself,  but 
wrought  also  with  his  own  hands,  and  the  Arst  night  left  the 
port  with  six  ships.  The  next  morning,  though  he  had  only 
thirty  sail,  and  those  the  smallest  of  the  fleet,  be  attacked  the 
Spanish  navy,  but  first  despatched  his  brother-in-law  sir  Ed- 
ward Hobby  to  the  queen,  to  desire  her  to  make  the  proper 
disposition  of  her  land  forces  for  the  security  of  the  coast,  and 
to  liaaten  as  many  ships  as  possible  to  his  assistance.  His 
Yalour  was  conspicuously  displayed  in  his  repeated  attacks  of 
a  superior  enemy.  The  coolness  of  his  temper  was  no  less 
conspicuous  ;  and  it  was  owing  to  his  magnanimity  and  pru- 
doace  that  the  vietory  was  so  great.  The  queen  expressed 
'  her  high  sense  of  his  merit,  and  granted  him  a  pension  for  life. 
In  1596,  he  commanded  in  chief  at  sea,  as  Essex  did  by  land, 
the  forces  sent  against  Spain,  when  his  prudence  and  modera- 
tion were  among  the  principal  causes  of  the  success  the  English 
met  with  in  that  great  and  glorious  enterprize,  so  that,  upon 
his  return  in  ICDT,  he  was  created  earl  of  Nottingham.     The 
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BCKt  eMMBt  wvvi09  mwhkh  be  wis  ^i^wgf^d^  wm  ift  II99» 
wbea  the  Sponmrds  aeemed  to  medkate  a  new  ioTMioii*  Tbe 
aueeB,  who  w^g  always  too  quick  for  her  eafgmie^  drew  toge- 
ttier,  in  a  fortnight's  time,  such  a  fleet,  and  such  an  amy,  as 
took  away  all  appearance  of  success  from  her  foreign  and  d^ 
raestic  foes ;  and  she  gave  the  earl  the  sole  and  supreme  coi»> 
mand  of  both  the  fleet  and  army  with  the  title  of  lord  lioito* 
nant  general  of  all  England,  an  office  unknown  in  suoeeeding 
times.  When  age  and  infirmity  had  unfitted  him  for  action  he 
resigned  his  office  and  spent  the  remainder  o£  his  life  in  retire- 
ment, till  his  death,  wmch  happened  in  December,  1604,  in 
the  87th  year  of  his  age.  He  was  buried  at  Ryegate  in  Surrey. 
He  lived  in  great  magnificence,  keeping  up  seven  houses  at  a 
time,  and  exercising  great  hospitality  in  all. 

LADY  JANE  GREY,  was  the  daughter  of  Henry  Grey, 
marquis  of  Dorset,  by  Frances  Brandon,  daughter  of  Charks 
Brandim,  duke  of  Suffolk,  and  Mary,  queen  dowager  of  France^ 
and  sister  of  Henry  VIII.  She  was  bom  about  the  year  ld37, 
the  exact  date  not  being  •ascertained.  She  was,  from  a  very 
early  age,  regarded  as  a  {Hrodigy  in  learning  and  useful  ac^ 
quirements.  Besides  the  acccHnplishments  of  needtewerk, 
beautiiul  hand-writing^  and  music,  she  possessed  such  a  know*- 
ledge  of  the  learned  languages  as  would  be  surprising  in  the 
most  promising  scholar  of  the  other  sex,  who  attended  to  no*- 
thing  else.  It  is  recorded  of  her,  that  the  learned  Asdiam, 
on  paying  her  a  visit,  when  she  had  notcompteted  herfouxv 
teenth  year,  found  her  reading  the  Phflsdonof  jPlato,  in  Ghredc, 
while  die  other  branches  of  the  £unily  were  hunting.  She 
was  at  this  time  under  the  tuition  of  Mr.  Aylmer^  af^rwards 
bishop  of  London^  and  was  able  to  write  Greek  with  £acSity 
and  eloquence,  and  she  is  said  also  to  have  acquired  not  oidy 
the  French  and  Italian  languages^  but  the  Hebrew,  Ghaldee, 
and  Arabic*  The  solidity  of  her  jndoment  was  equal  to  ths 
readiness  of  her  apprehension^  and  me  discoursed  upon  the 
most  important  topics  with  excellent  sense.  With  all  tkc»e 
endowments,  she  possessed  that  modesty  and  gentleness  whidi 
so  much  bec(»ne  the  sex.  She  imbibed  from  her  preceptor 
the  principles  of  the  Reformation,  to  which^  dun^  the  se^ 
mainder  of  a  short  life,  she  steadily  adhered. 

When  the  duke  of  Northumberland  saw  that  the  young 
kmg's  health  was  rapidly  declining,  he  meditated  the  securii^ 
of  his  authority  by  a  project  no  less  daring  than  crinunal.  He 
proposed  to  him  to  set  aside  both  his  sisters  from  the  succes- 
sion, and  bequeathing  the  crown  on  lady  Jane  Grey,  though 
her  mother  was  then  living.  He  had  j^eviousl^  procured  a 
marriage,  in  May  1553,  between  lady  Jane  and  his  fourth  soi^ 
lord  Guilford  Dudley,  an  amiable  youth,  who  soon  gained  the 
affections  of  his  charming  bride*    The  act  for  altering  the 
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fnycfflwWi  was  speedily  drawn  up,  and  Edward  died  on  the 
6di  of  July  of  the  same  year ;  on  the  lOth  of  this  month,  lady 
Jane's  fitther,  now  duke  of  Suffolk^  aeeompaaied  by  the  duke 
of  Northumberland^  repaired  to  Ihirh^m-house,  where  the 
young  couple  resided,  and  explained  to  her  what  had  been 
done  in  her  favour*  She  for  some  time  resisted  tbdir  impor- 
tainitiea  to  become  queen,  knowing  that  she  had  no  real  title  to  ' 
the  sovereignty^  and  having  an  unconquerable  aversion  for  a 
pabKc  and  splendid  station*  At  length,  overcome  by  the  as- 
sumed authority  of  her  parents,  and  especially  by  the  intreaties 
of  her  husband^  she  consented  to  become  a  queen,  and  was 
proclaimed  in  the  city  of  London.  Her  reign  was  very  short ; 
m  nine  days  Mary  was  acknowledged  as  the  rightful  sovereign^ 
and  lady  Jane  was  rejoiced  to  return  to  a  private  station ;  but 
the  vindictive  queen  was  not  satisfied  with  having  obtained  her 
right,  she  was  resolved  to  avenge  herself  on  Siose  who  had 
disputed  it.  The  duke  of  Northumberland  was  immediately 
beneaded }  after  which,  the  interesting  lady  Jane  and  her  hus- 
band were  arraigned,  tried,  and  convicted,  and  finally  put  to 
death.  On  the  fatal  morning,  her  husband,  who  had  been 
confined  in  a  separate  apartment,,  requested  to  be  permitted 
to  take  a  last  &rewell  of  her ;  this  she  thought  it  best  to  de- 
dinoj  lest  it  should  be  the  means  of  shaking  their  resolution, 
at  a  moment  when  every  exertion  of  fortitude  was  requisite. 
She  contented  herself  with  giving  him  a  parting  token  but^ 
her  window  as  he  was  led  to  execution.  She  saw  with  compo* 
sure  his  remains  brought  back,  and  immediately  wrote  three 
sentences,  in  Greek,  Latm,  and  English^  which  she  presented 
to  the  constable  of  the  Tower.  In  a  very  short  time,  the 
officers  announced  that  she  must  foUow  the  steps  of  her  de« 
ceased  husband.  She  recdved  the  summons  with  heroism, 
acknowledged  that  she  had  done  wrong  in  not  rejecting  the 
ainbitious  proposals  of  her  father,,  and  declared  her  wilUngness 
to  expiate  her  crime  by  death.  This  dreadful  tragedy  was 
acted  Feb.  12, 1564.  She  was  but  seventeen  years  of  age; 
to  the  credit  of  the  age,  she  was  universally  pitied,  and  the 
memory  of  her  virtues  has  excited  the  highest  respect ;  while 
the  recollection  of  the  bloody  acts  of  tl^  queen  has  been  a 
subject  of  general  and  perpetual  execration. 

SIR  HUMPHREY  GILBERT,  a  brave  officer  and  navi^ 
g^ltor,  bom  about  1539,  in  Devonshire,  of  an  andei^  and  ho- 
nourable £unily.  He  inherited  a  considerable  fortune  firom 
his  &ther.  He  was  educated  at  Eton  and  Oxfbrd.^  Being 
introduced  at  court  by  his  aunt,  Mrs.  Catharine  Ashley,  then 
in  the  queen's  service,  he  was  diverted  from  the  study  pf  the 
law,  and  commenced  soldier.  Having  distinguished  himself  in 
several  military  expeditions,  particularly  that  of  Newhaven,  in 
1563,  he  was  sent  over  to  Lreland  to  assist  in  suppressing  a 
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rebelKon,  where,  for  his  singular  services,  he  was  m^e  com- 
mander-in-chief and  governor  of  Munster,  and  knighted  by 
the  loixl  deputy.  Sir  Heiury  Sidney,  Jan.  1 ,  1570.  He  returned 
soon  after  to  England,  where  he  mJEirried  a  rich  heiress.  In 
157^  he  sailed  with  a  squadron  of  nine  ships  to  reinforce  colo* 
nel  Morgan,  who  meditated  the  recovery  of  Flushing.  In  1576 
he  published  his  book  on  the  north-west  passage  to  the  East 
Indies.  In  1578  he  obtained  an  ample  patent,  empowering 
him  to  possess  in  North  America  any  lands  then  unsettled. 
He  sailed  to  Newfoundland,  but  soon  after  returned  to  En- 
gland without  success;  nevertheless,  in  1583,  he  embarked  a 
second  time  with  five  ships,  the  largest  of  which  put  back  on 
account  of  a  contagious  distemper  on  board.  He  landed  at 
Newfoundland  on  tlie  3d  of  August,  and  on  the  5th  took  pos- 
session of  the  harbour  of  St.  John's.  By  virtue  of  his  patent 
he  granted  leases  to  several  people,  but  though  none  of  them 
remained  there  at  that  time,  they  settled  afterwards  in  conse- 
quence of  these  leases ;  so  that  Sir  Humphrey  deserves  to  be  re- 
membered as  the  real  founder  of  the  vast  American  empire.  On 
the  SOth  of  August  he  put  to  sea  again,  on  board  a  small 
sloop,  which  on  the  29th  foundered  in  a  hard  gale  "of  wind. 
Thus  perished  Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert,  a  man  of  quick  parts,  a 
brave  officer,  a  good  mathematician,  a  skilful  navigator,  and  of 
a  very  enterprising  genius.  He  also  was  remarkable  for  his 
eloquence,  being  much  admired  for  his  patriotic  speeches  in 
the  English  and  Irish  parliaments.  His  work  entitled  "  A 
Discourse  to  prove  a  passage  by  the  north-west  to  Cathaia  and 
the  East  Indies,''  is  a  masterly  performance,  and  is  preserved 
in  Hakluyt's  collection  of  voyages,  vol.  iii.  p.  11.  The  style 
is  superior  to  most,  if  not  to  all,  the  writers  of  that  age,  and 
shews  the  author  to  have  been  a  man  of  considerable  reading. 
ROBERT  BEALE,  or  BELUS,  eldest  son  of  Robert 
Beale,  a  descendant  from  the  family  of  Beale,  of  Woodbridge, 
in  Suffolk.  He  was  educated  in  the  civil  and  canon  kw. 
Having  embraced  the  protestant  religion,  he  went  abrocul  in 
the  reign  of  queen  Mary,  and  on  his  return  married  into  the 
fiuniiy  of  Sir  Francis  Walsingham,  to  whom  he  became  secre- 
tary. He .  was  also  appointed  ambassador  at  the  court  of 
France,  and  afterwards  to  the  prince  of  Orange.  He  conveyed 
to  Fotheringhay  the  warrant  for  beheading  Mary,  queen  of 
Scots,  which  he  read  on  the  scaffold,  and  was  a  witness  of  its 
execution.  He  was  also  one  of  the  commissioners  at  the  treaty 
of  Boulogne.  He  died  May  26,  1601,  at  Barnes,  in  Surry. 
He  was  interred  in  the  parish  church  of  AUhallows,  London- 
wall.  He  was  author  of  "  A  Discourse  concerning  the  Pari- 
sian massacre,  by  way  of  letter  to  lord  Burghley."  His  most 
considerable  work,  however,  is  a  collection  of  some  of  the  Spa- 
nish liisterians,  under  the  title  **  Rerum  Hispanicaruai  Scrip- 
tores,"  Francs.  Win,  2  vol^5.  fol. 
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JOHN  LITTLETON,  descended  from  the  Litdetons  of 
Worcestershire,  was  known  as  an  active  member  of  paTliament^ 
but  \m  attachment  to  Essex  proved  unfortunate.  He  was 
seised  when  that  &vourite  was  discarded,  and  being  condemned 
as  a  conspirator^  he  was  saved  with  difficulty  by  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh,  to  whom  he  wrote  an  excellent  letter.  He  died  in 
prison,  in  1600. 

DANIEL  ROGERS,  a  stotesraan,  was  bom  at  Aston,  m 
Warwickshire,  in  1540.  He  was  educated  under  M elancthon, 
at  Wittemberg,  during  Mary's  reign,  but  when  Elizabeth  came 
to  the  throne,  he  returned  to  England,  and  took  his  degrees 
at  Oxford.  After  this  he  obtained  a  place  at  court,  and  was 
sent  on  some  embassies.    He  died  in  1590. 

THOMAS  EGERTON,  viscount  Brackley,  lord  high 
chancellor  of  England,  son  of  Sir  Richard  Egerton,  was  born 
in  Cheshire,  in  1540.  He  received  his  education  at  Brazenose 
college,  Oxford,  whence  he  removed  to  Lincoln's  Inn,  and 
studied  the  law.  He  soon  acquired  professional  reputation, 
and  in  1581  was  made  solicitor-general.  In  1584  he  rose  to 
the  ofiBce  of  attorney-general,  and  received  the  honour  of 
knighthood.  The  mastership  of  the  rolls  was  conferred  upon 
him  in  1593,  and  in  1596,  from  tlie  queen's  special  favour,  he 
received  the  seals,  with  the  title  of  lord  keeper.  He  was  at 
the  same  time  sworn  of  the  privy  council  Few  persons  have 
enjoyed  their  advancement  with  more  general  approbation  than 
this  eminent  lawyer,  who  was  one  of  the  worthiest  of  queen 
Elizabeth's  reign,  when  great  places  were  usually  bestowed 
upon  approved  merit  and  abilities.  He  was  consulted  and 
employed  on  all  important  state  allairs,  and  he  appears  to  have 
been  more  generous  and  amiable  in  his  nature,  than  some 
others  of  the  men  in  power  at  that  period.  He  acted  as  a  true 
inend  to  the  earl  of  Essex,  in  endeavouring  to  mitigate  that 
impetuosity  of  temper,  which  was  continually  hurrying  him 
into  imprudence,  and  to  reiulcr  him  submissive  to  those  cJias- 
tisements  which  the  queen  always  unv»'illii)gly  inflicted  upon 
him.  At  tlie  crisis  of  that  unfortunate  man's  fate,  when  he 
rose  into  open  rebellion,  the  lord  keeper  Egerton  was  sent 
with  other  persons  of  rank  to  E::sex-lioiise,  to  know  the  mean- 
ing of  the  tumultuous  assembly  held  tliere.  After  some  alter- 
cation, he  commanded  them  ail,  upon  their  allegiance,  to  lay 
down  their  weapons  and  depart.  Instead  of  complying,  they 
uttered  threats,  which  oMifjcd  tlie  delegates  to  take  refuge  in 
the  house,  where,  by  Essex's  orders,  tliey  were  held  in  cus- 
tody, whilst  he  made  his  last  attemi^t  to  raise  the  city;  during 
his  absence,  however,  they  were  set  at  liberty.  On  the  acces- 
sion of  James,  fLgerton  was  contiiuicd  in  his  office,  and  created 
baron  of  Ellesmcre.  He  was  so(m  after  created  lojd  high 
chancellor,  which  jHJSt  he  occupied  fur  above  twelve  years. 
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9fiiiStk  great  dignity  and  reputation.    He  predided  as  lord  stew- 
ard at  the  tnah  of  lords  Cobham  and  Grey  de  Wilton*    In 
1€<0  he  was  elected  chanodlor  of  the  universtty  of  Oxford, 
when  he  zealously  occupied  himself  m  checking  theprogreei 
c^popish  and  Oamnistical  opinions  in  that  seminary,  and  in  the 
support  of  the  doctrine  and  discipline  of  the  diurch  of  Ei^land, 
to  which  he  was  sincerely  devoted.  He  distinguished  the  merit 
of  Wilfiams,  afterwards  the  celebrated  archbishop  of  York;, 
made  him  his  chaplain,  and  brought  hna  to  the  notice  of  the 
king.     He  was  also  a  friend  of  the  great  Sir  Francis  Baconj 
with  whom  he  lived  several  years  in  great  intimacy.    In  1615*, 
when  his  health  had  begun  to  decline,  he  underwent  a  profes^' 
sional  attack  from  lord  chief  justice  Coke,  relative  to  an  inta*-^ 
ference  of  the  court  of  chancery  in  a  matter  of  common  law, 
which  that  great  lawyer  judged  illegal.*    The  case  was  hekrd 
before  the  king,  assisted  by  several  eminent  lawyers,  who  de- 
cided in  favour  of  the  chancellor.  He  was  soon  after  appointed 
high  steward  at  the  trial  of  the  eari  and  countess  of  Somerset, 
for  the  death  of  sdr  Thomas  Overbury ;  and  after  the  earl's 
conviction,  he  steadily  refused  to  affix  the  great  seal  to  the 
pardon  which  the  king's  weakness  granted  him.    His  a^  and 
mfirmities  at  length  caused  him  earnestly  to  request  his  dis- 
mission from  the  office  of  chancellor.    The  king,  who  greatly 
esteemed  him,  complied  with  some  reluctance,  and,  as  a  mailc 
of  his  approbation,  raised  him,  in  1616,  to  the  di^mty  of  vis^ 
count  Brackley.    He  intended  to  have  honoured  him  with  ah 
earldom  and  a  pension,  and  sent  his  successor  Bacon,  with  the 
earl  of  Buckingham,  to  acquaint  him  with  this  design;  but  the 
a^ed*  statesman,  then  on  his  death-bed,  replied  by  saying,  that 
these  things  were  now  vanities  to  him.    He  died  at  York«- 
house,  in  the  Strand,  on  March  15,  1617,  in  hb  77th  year. 
The  proposed  earldom  of  Bridgewater  was  conferred  upon  his 
son.    Chancellor  Ellesmere,  the  name  by  which  he  is  generally 
known,  was  of  a  highly  venerable  presence,  and  in  all  respects 
worthily  filled  the  great  station  which  he  occupied.    IBs  dispo^ 
sition  Was  open  and  sincere,  his  administration  honest  and  up^ 
right.    He  was  a  zealous  and  £sdthful  servant  of  the  crown, 
and  gave  James  some  wholesome  advice  respecting  that  pro^ 
fusion  to  his  fiivourites  which  exhausted  his  treasury.    His 
private  character  was  virtuous  and  honourable.    There  was 
printed  during  his  lifetime  his  speech  in  the  Excheauer  cfa&rn^ 
ber,  in  Robert  Calvine's  cause,  commonlv  called  tne  case  of 
the  Postuati.    After  his  death  appeared  his  **  Privileges  and 
Prerogatives  of  the  high  court  of  Chancery,"  and  his  **  Obser- 
vations concerning  the  office  of  Lord  Chancellor."    There 
were  likewise  published,  from  some  papers  said  to  be  written 
in  his  own  hand, ''  Lord  Chancellor  Egerton*s  observations  on 
the  Lord  Coke's  Reports ;"  but  it  is  doubtftd  whedier  thest 
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are  hit*  He  feft  to  iiw  chaplain  Williams  four  HS.  wH^cti^ 
nAmtimg  to,  1.  The  prerogative  royal;  £•  The  privilegea  ^S 
paribuneitt ;  4*  FtoqeedmgR  of  cfaaneery;  4>4  The  Dower  of 
the  itarHidiainber^  wh&di  are  Boppoaed  to  hare  hem  the 
tooice  of  Ael  prelate's  legal  and  practical  knowledge* 

WALTER  DEVEREUX,  thefrnt  earl  of  Essex  of  this 
Mune  and  faM%y  a  distinguiihed  generai,  deseended  from  an 
aneieiit  and  idustxious  fanrnjr,  was  son  of  Sir  Richard  Devest 
reus,  knighty  and  Dorothj,  daughter  of  George,  earl  of  Hun« 
tingdoB.  He  was  bom  in  Caermarthensbire,  in  1540.  He 
ancoeeded  to  the  titles  of  viseount  Hereford  and  lord  Ferrers  in 
hia  nineteenth  year ;  and  was  created  earl  of  Essex  for  hii 
bravery  against  the  northern  rebels*  He  was  afterwards  apN 
pointed  flovemor  of  Ulster.  He  was  taken  ill  of  a  flux  on  tiba 
21st  of  August^  and  in  great  pain  and  nnsery  languished  till  the 
fi0d  of  September,  1576,  wnen  he  expired  at  Dublin,  in  the 
thirhf-'fourtfa  year  of  his  age.  His  remains  were  brought  to 
Engiaadi  and  buried  at  Carmarthen.  He  married  Lettice» 
daughter  of  Sir  Francis  Knolles,  knight  of  the  Garter,  who 
survived  him  many  years,  and  whose  speedy  marriage  after  hia 
deadi  to  the  earl  of  Leicester,  upon  whom  common  fame 
threw  the  charge  of  hastening  his  death  by  depriving  Ijom  ef 
hia  command,  winch  perhaps  might  have  encouraged  the  report 
diat  he  died  by  poison.  By' his  wife  he  had  two  sons  and 
two  daughters.  His  contemporaries  in  general  have  given  thur 
noble  earl  a  most  excellent  character,  as  a  brave  soldier^,  a 
loyal  subject,  and  a  disinterested  patriot,  and  in  private  life 
he  waa  of  a  cheerful  temper,  kind,  aftectionate,  and  beneficent 
to  aU  who  were  about  hinu  It  would  not,  however,  be  aeting 
inqpartially  to  omit  the  following  account,  which  is  mentioned 
by  Dr.  Ldand  in  his  History  of  Irebuid.  The  story,  as  lite- 
rally translated  1^  Mr«  O'Connor,  from  the  Irish  manuscript 
aniuda  of  queen^EHzabedi's  reign,  runs  thus :  "  Anno.  1574.  A 
solemn  peace  and  concord  was  made  between  the  eail  of 
Essex  and  FeKm  O'Neil.  However,  at  a  feast  wherein  the 
earl  ^»tertained  diat  chieftain,  and  at  the  end  of  their  good 
cheer,  O'Neil,  with  his  wife  were  seized,  their  friends  who  at* 
tended  were  put  to  the  sword  before  their  faces.  Fefan,  to- 
gether with  his  wile  and  brother,  were  conveyed  to  Dublin, 
and  cut  up  in  quarters.  His  execution  gave  universal  discoo- 
ten^and  honrour."  It  must  appear  not  a  little  extracnrdinary 
that  dais  story  should  not  have  appeared  in  any  other  narrative 
of  the  times.'  This  earl  was  die  author  of  a  poem  entitled 
t*  The  Complaynte  of  a  Sinner,"  printed  in  the  Paradise  of 
Dainty  Devices. 

SIR  RICHARD  GREENVILLE,  a  distinguished  naval 
commander,  was  the  son  of  Sir  Robert  Greenville,  of  an  an- 
tient  fronUy  in  the  west  of  England,  and  ^as  b(»iij>robaUy 
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about  i6(0.  Being  of  an  actiye  and  sp&ited  dispositidn,  he 
obtained  leave  from  queen  Elizabeth,  in  1566,  with  others  of 
his  yoong  countrymen^  to  serve  in  the  empercnr's  arpiy  in  Him* 
gary  against  the  Tuiks.  Upon  his  .return  he  engaged  in  the 
troops  employed  to  reduce  Ireland,  where  he  behaved  with 
such  courage  and  prudence,  that  he  was  appointed  sheriff  of 
the  city  of  Cork.  In  1571,  he  sat  in  parliament  as  knight  of 
the  shire  for  the  county  of  ComwalL  He  was  afterwards  high 
sheriff  for  the  same  county,  and  knighted.  He  continued  to 
serve  in  parliament,  but  his  attention  was  chiefly  fixed  upon 
the  plans  of  foreign  discovery  and  settlement  proposed  by  his 
kinsman  Sir  Walter  Raleigh.  When  the  patents  for  this  pur- 
pose were  made  out  and  confirmed,  Sir  Richard  commanded  a 
squadron  fitted  out  for  the  purpose,  consisting  of  seven  small 
vessels.  With  these  he  set  saU  in  April  158d,  and  reaching 
the  coast  of  Florida  in  June,  left  there  a  colony  of  one  hundr^ 
men,  and  then  sailed  homewards.  In  this  passage  he  fell  in 
with  a  rich  Spanish  vessel,  which  h6  was  so  eager  to  take,  that, 
being  unprovided  with  a  boat,  he  caused  one  to  be  hastily 
made  of  an  old  chest,  in  which  he  himself,  with  as  many  sailors 
as  it  would  hold,  got  alongside  of  the  vessel  and  boarded 
her.  Soon  after  his  return  he  took  a  new  voyage  for  the  relief 
of  his  colony,  but  he  found  it  already  broken  up,  all  the  men 
having  entered  on  board  the  squadron  of  Sir  Francis  Drake, 
who  touched  there  on  returning  from  the  West  Indies.  Green* 
ville  left  a  few  more  on  the  island  of  Roanoke  to  keep  posses- 
sion of  the  country,  and  then  made  a  predatory  expedition 
homewards.  On  occasion  of  the  dangers  threatening  the 
kingdom  from  the  Spanish  preparations  for  invasion,  he  was 
appointed  one  of  a  council  oi  war  to  concert  means  of  defence, 
and  received  the  queen's  commands  not  to  quit  the  county  of 
Cornwall,  which  prevented  him  from  executing  his  intentions 
of  making  another  voyage  to  the  American  coast.  When  in 
1591,  a  squadron  of  men-of-war  was  fitted  out  for  the  purpose 
of  intercepting  a  rich  Spanish  fleet  from  the  West  Indies,  Sir 
Richard  Greenville  was  appointed  vice-admiral.  They  pro- 
ceeded to  the  western  islands,  where  they  spent  much  time  in 
waiting  for  the  galleons  which  were  kept  back  on  intelligence 
of  their  danger.  At  length  a  powerful  squadron  was  sent  from 
Spain  to  escort  them  ;  upon  the  approach  of  which,  the  En- 
glish admiral,  lord  Thomas  Howard,  finding  the  enemy  greatly 
superior  in  force,  weighed  anchor,  and  put  to  sea.  Greenville, 
with  his  ship,  the  Revenge,  staying  to  take  on  board  the  sick 
men,  weighed  last,  and  missed  the  wind  in  getting  out  In 
this  emergency  he  was  advised  to  cut  his  mainsail  and  cast 
about,  but  considering  this  as  disgraceful,  Jie  preferred  taking 
his.chance  of  breaking  through  the  enemy  s  fleet  with  which 
be  was  soon  surrounded.     The  Spanibh  adnm^al,  witli  four 
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etiher  shipB,  begism  a  dose  attack  about  three  in  the  afteriuxni, 
and  made  repeated  attempts  to  board.  The  engagement 
lasted  tin  break  of  day  next  iaonuiig>  during  which  the 
Spaniarda  were  repulsed  fifteen  times  with  great  loss.  At 
teigth  the  greater  part  of  the  English  crew  being  either  killed 
or  1rounded»  and  the  ship  reduced  to  a  wreck,  no  hope- of  es- 
cape remained.  The  brave  commander  had  been  wounded  at 
the  beginning  of  the  action,  but  caused  himself  to  be  dressed 
upon  deck,  and  refused  to  go  down,  till  about  eleven,  when  he 
received  a  shot  in  the  body.  He  was  then  carried  below,  and 
received  another  wound  in  the  head,  the  surgeon  being  at  the 
sametime  killed  by  his  side  while  dressing  his  wounds.  It  was 
then  his  resolution  to  sink  the  ship  with  the  remaining  crew, 
rather  than  surrender ;  but  the  offers  of  quarter  from  the 
Spanish  admiral  induced  the  men  at  length  to  surrender.  Sir 
B[ichard  was  removed  to  the  Spanish  ship,  and  treated  honour- 
ably^  but  his  wounds  proved  fatal  on  the  third  day.  His  last 
words,  spoken  in  the  Spanish  language,  are  his  best  funeral 
eulogy*  "  Here  die  I,  Kichard  Greenville,  with  a  joyful  and 
quiet  mind,  £Mr  that  I  have  ended  my  life  as  a  true  soldier 
ought  to  do,  fighting  for  my  countrv,  queen,  religion,  and 
honour ;  my  soul  willm^y  departing  from  this  body,  leaving 
behind  the. lasting  fiune  of  having  behaved  as  every  valiant 
soldier  is  in  duty  bound  to  do.'*  The  fleet  which  he  en- 
countered consisting  of  fifty-three  sail  with  ten  thousand  men 
<m  board.  Two  ships  were  sunk  by  the  side  of  the  Revenge, 
and  two  more  were  lost  on  proceeding  to  the  road  of  St.  Mi- 
diael,  and  it  is  said,  though  probably  with  some  exaggeration, 
that  the  Spaniards  lost  a  thousand  men  in  the  action.  -It  is 
not  to  be  concealed,  that  Sir  William  Monseaux,  in  his  account 
of  the  affair,  greatly  blames  Greenville  for  his  stubbornness 
and  rashness ;  and  even  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  says  that  he  might 
liave  taken  a  better  course,  but  from  the  greatness  of  his  mind 
ke  would  not  be  persuaded.  But  excess  of  daring  in  a  British 
aeaman  meets  with  easy  pardon,  and  without  some  such  ex- 
amples, the  English  navy^  wouM  never  have  been,  as  it  now  is, 
die  admiration  and  terror  of  the  world. 

EDWARD  VERE,  seventeenth  earl  of  Oxford,  was  the 
only  son  of  John,  the  sixteenth  earl,  who  died  in  1568,  by  his 
•econd  wife,  Margaret,  daughter  of  John  Golding,  Esq.  He 
IB  supposed  to  have  been  bom  about  1540.  He  had  a  ren- 
eounter  with  Sir  PhiHp  Sidney,  which  did  not  redound  much 
to  his  honour.  In  1586,  he  sat  as  lord  great  chamberlain  of 
F4iglai|d  on  the  trial  of  Mary  queeen  of  Scots.  In  1588,  he 
luml  9nd  fitted  out  ships  at  his  own  charge  lurainst  the  Spa- 
nish annada.  In  1569  ne  sat  on  the  trial  of  Philip  Howard, 
«arl  o^  Arundel;  and  in  1601,  on  Ae  trials  of  the  earls  of 
£«se3|  aud  Southampton.     He. married  a  daughter  of  the 
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EMtt  loud  Burldgb,  but  treated  ber  inhumanly  out  of  ^pite  tci 
r  father*  for  refusing  to  save  the  life  of  the  duke  of  Norfolk. 

He  died  in  IGOi,  and  wa9  buried  at  Hackney.  His  charae* 
ter  was  niarked  with  haugbtineasy  vanity,  and  aflfectation.  He 
aped  Italian  dresses,  and  was  called  ^^  the  mirror  of  Tusoa« 
nismo."  Some  of  his  poems  are  in  the  ^'  Paradise  of  Dainty 
Devices/*    His  lady  also  wrote  sonnets  and  odea. 

SIR  FRANCIS  DRAKE,  the  renowned  Euglish  admiral, 
was  the  son  of  Edmund  Drake,  a  sailor,  and  bom  near  Tav^*> 
took  in  Devonshire,  in  154S.  He  was  brought  up  under  the 
care  of  Sir  John  Hawkins,  who  was  his  kinsman;  and,  at  tibe 
age  of  eighteen,  was  purser  of  a  ship  trading  to  Biscay.  At 
twenty  he  made  a  voyage  to  Guinea ;  and  at  twenty-two  was 
made  captain  of  the  Judith.  In  that  capacity  he  was  in  the 
harbour  of  St.  John  de  Ulloa,  in  the  guif  of  Mexico,  where 
he  behaved  most  gallantly  in  the  glorious  actions  under  Sir 
John  Hawkins,  and  returned  with  him  to  England  with  grei^ 
reputation,  but  little  money.  Upon  this  he  projected  a  d&>- 
sign  against  the  Spaniards  in  the  West  Indies ;  which  he  no 
sooner  published,  than  he  had  volunteers  enough  ready  to 
accompany  him.  In  1570  he  made  his  first  e^^pedition  with 
two  ships;  and  in  1571,  with  one  onlv,  in  which  he  returned 
safe,  but  not  with  such  advantages  as  ne  expected.  He  made 
another  expedition  in  1572,  wherein  he  gained  concdderaUe 
booties.  In  these  expeditions  he  was  much  assisted  by  a 
nation  of  Indians,  who  then  were,  and  have  been  ever  since^ 
engaged  in  perpetual  wars  with  the  Spaniards.  The  prince  of 
these  people  was  named  Pedro ;  to  whom  Drake  presented  a  fine 
cutlass.from  his  side,  which  he  saw  the  Indian  greatly  admired. 
Pedro,  in  return,  save  him  two  large  wedges  of  gold ;  which 
Drake  threvr  into  uie  common  stock,  saying,  ^^  that  he  thought 
it  but  just .  that  such  as  bore  the  charge  of  so  uncertain  a 
voyage  on  his  credit,  should  share  the  utmost  advantage  that 
the  voyage  produced."  Then  embarking  his  men  with  all  the 
wealth  he  had  obtained,  which  was  very  considerable,  he  bore 
away  for  England,  where  he  arrived  in  August  157S.  His 
success  in  this  expedition,  joined  to  his  honourable  behaviour 
towards  his  owners,  gained  him  a  high  f  reputation ;  and  the 
use  he  made  of  his  riches»  a  still  greater,  for  fitting  out 
three  stout  frigates  at  his  own  expense,  he  sailed  with  them  to 
Ireland  ;  where,  under  Walter,  earl  of  Essex,  the  father  of  the 
famous  unfortunate  earl,  he  served  as  a  volunteer,  and  did 
many  glorious  actions.  After  the  death  of  his  noble  patroot 
he  returned  to  England ;  where  Sir  Christopher  Hatton  intro- 
duced him  to  queen  Elizabeth.  Thus  he  acquired  a  capaei^ 
for  undertaking  that  grand  expedition  which,  has  .rendered  hia 
name  immortal.  The  first  thing  he  proposed  was  a  voyi^  to 
the  South  Seas,  through  the  straits  of  Magellan ;  which  hither* 
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to  no  Englishman  had  erer  attempted.  The  project  ims 
well  receired  at  court ;  the  queen  furnished  him  with  means ; 
and  his  own  fame  quickly  drew  together  a  sufHcient  force« 
The  fleet  with  wbicn  he  sailed  on  this  extraordinary  under* 
taking  consisted  only  of  five  vessels^  small  when  compared 
with  modem  ships^  and  no  more  than  one  hundred  and 
sixty-four  aUe  men.  He  sailed  December  13»  1577 ;  on  the 
itSth  fell  in  with  the  coast  of  Barbary^  and  on  die  S9th 
with  cape  Verd.  On  the  13th  of  March  he  passed  the 
equinoctial,  made  the  coast  of  Brazil  on  the  5th  of  April,  and 
entered  the  rirer  de  la  Plata,  where  he  lost  the  company  of 
two  of  his  ships ;  but  meeting  them  again  and  takii^  out  their 
provisions,  he  turned  them  adrift.  On  the  SBth  of  May  he 
entered  the  port  of  St.  Julian's,  where  he  cotitinued  two  months 
for  the  sake  of  lajring  in  proviskms*  On  the  £Oth  of  August 
he  entered  the  straits  of  Magellan,  on  the  25th  of  September, 
passed  them,  haying  then  omy  his  own  ship.  On  the  05th  of 
November  he  came  to  Machila,  which  he  had  appointed  for  i| 
place  of  rendezvous,  in  case  his  ^ips  separated;  but  captain 
Winter,  his  vice  admiral,  having  repassed  the  straits  was  re* 
turned  to  England.  Thence  he  continued  his  voyage  along 
the  coast  of  ChiU  and.  Peru,  taking  all  opportunities  of 
seiring  Spanish  ships^  and  attacking  them  on  shore  till  his 
men  were  sated  with  plunder;  and  then,  coasting  America 
to  the  height  of  48P,  he  endeavoured  to  find  a  passage  that 
way  badk  into  our  seas,  but  could  not.  Mowever,  he 
laiuled  and  called  the  country  New  Albion,  taking  possessimi 
dT  it  in  the  name  of  queen  Elisabeth;  and,  having  careened 
Ins  ship,  set  sail  from  thence  Septeidlier  29,  1579,  for  ^ 
Mohiceas.  He  b  supposed  to  have  chosen  Ais  passage  roundi 
partly  to  avoid  being  attacked  by  the  Spaniards  at  a  disadvan- 
tage^ and  partly  from  the  lateness  of  the  season,  when  dan* 
gerous  storms  ajad  hurricanes  were  dieadful.  On  the  IStfa  of 
Oct.  he  fdl  in  with  certain  islands  inhabited  by  the  most  bar^ 
barous  people  he  had  met  with  on  his  voyage.  On  the  4th  of 
Nov.  he  had  sight  of  the  Moluccas,  and  coming-  tti  Ternate, 
was  extremely  well  received  by  the  king  thereof,  who  appears, 
from  the  most  authentic  relations  of  this  voyage,  to  have  been 
a  wise  and  polite  prince.  On  the  10th  of  I)ec.  he  made  Oe- 
bebes ;  where  his  ships  unfortunately  ran  upon  a  rock ;  Ae 
9di  of  January  following,  from  which,  above  all  expectatiims, 
imd  afanoet  miraculously,  thev  got  ofi^  and  continued  their 

""ch" 


On  the  16th  of  March  he  arrived  at  Java  Major ;  and 
on  the  ^th  began  to  think  of  returning  home.  On  the  1 5th 
of  June,  he  doubled  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  haying  then  <m 
board  My-^evenmen,  and  but  three  casks  of  water.  On  the 
12th  of  July  he  passed  the  line,^reaching  the  coast  of  Guinea 
on  the  16th^  where  be  took  in  water.    On  the  lith^of 'Sept; 
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he  made  the  island  of  Tercera,  and  on  the  Srd  of  Nov.  entered 
the  harbour  of  Plymouth.    This  voyage  round  the  world  was 

Eerformed  in  two  years  and  about  ten  months.     Shortly  after 
is  arrival,  the  queen  going  to  Deptford  went  on  board  his 
ship  ;  where,  after  dinner,  she  conferred  on  him  the  order  of 
knighthood,  and  declared  her  absolute  approbation  of  all  he 
had  done.    She  likewise  gave  directions  for  the  preservation 
of  his  ship,  that  it  might  remain  a  monument  of  his  own  and 
of  his  country's  glory.     This  celebrated  ship,  which  had  been 
contemplated'  for  many  years  at  Deptford,  at  length  decaying, 
it  was  broke  up,  and  a  chair,  made  out  of  the  planks,  was  pre- 
sented to  the  university  of  Oxford.    In  1585,ne  sailed  with  a 
fleet  to  the  West  Indies  ;  and  took  the  cities  of  St.  Jago,  St. 
Domingo,  Carthagena,  and  St.  Augustin.    In  1587,  he  went 
to  Lisbon  with  a  fleet  of  thirty  sail ;  and  having  intelligence  of 
a  great  fleet  assembled  in  a  bay  at  Cadiz,  which  was  to  have 
made  part  of  the  armada,  he  with  great  courage  entered  that 
port,  and  burnt  there  upwards  of  10,000  tons  of  shipping, 
which  he  afterti^ards  merrily  called  "  burning  the  king  of 
Spain's  beard."    In  1588,  when  the  armada  from  Spain  was 
approaching  our  coasts.  Sir  Francis  Drake  was  appointed  vice 
admiral  under  lord  Charles  Howard  of  Efimgham,  high  ad- 
miral of  England,  where  fortune  favoured  him  as  remarkably 
as  ever;  for  he  made  prize  of  a  very  large  galleon,  com* 
manded  by  Don  Pedro  de  Valdez,  who  was  reputed  the  pro- 
jector of  this  invasion ;  and  who  surrendered  as  soon  as  he 
learned  it  was  Drake  who  summoned  him.    This  Don  Pedro 
remained  about  two  years  Sir  Francis  Drake's  prisoner  in 
England ;  and,  when  he  was  released,  paid  him  for  his  own 
and  his  captains'  liberties,  a  ransom  of  8,5001.    Drake's  soldiers 
were  well  recompensed  with  the  jriunder  of  this  ship ;  for  they 
found  in  it  56,000  ducats  of  gold,  which  were  divided  among 
them.     In  1589,  Sir  Francis  Drake  commanded  as  admiral  the 
fleet  sent  to  restore  Don  Antonio,  king  of  Portugal,  the  com- 
mand of  the  land  forces  being  given  to  Sir  John  Norris ;  but 
they  were  hardly  got  to  seat  before  the  commanders  differed, 
and  so  the  attempt  proved  abortive.    The  war  vrith  Spain 
continued,  and  a  more  efiectual  expedition  was  undertaken  by 
Sir  John  Hawkins  and  Sir  Francis  Drake,  against  their  set- 
tlements in  the  West  Indies,  than  had  hitherto  been  made 
during  the  whole  course  of  it;  but  the  commanders  here  again 
not  agreeing  about  the  plan,  this  also  did  not  turn  out  so  suc- 
cessfully as  was  expected.    All  difficulties,  before  the  last  two 
expeditions  had  given  way  to  the  skill  and  fortune  of  Sir  Fran- 
,  cis  Drake;  which  probably  was  the  reason,  why  he  did  not 
bear  these  disappointments  so  well  as  he  otherwise  would  have 
done.^   A  strong  sense  of  them  is  supposed  to  have  thrown 
him  into  a  melancholy,  which  occasioned  the  bloody  flux ;  and 
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of  this  he  died  aboard  his  own  ship,  near  the  town  of  Nombre 
de  Dios,  in  the  West  Indies,  on  the  S8th  of  Jan.  1595,  or  6. 
His  death  was  lamented  by  the  whole  nation,  and  particularly 
by  hi$  countrymen ;  who  had  great  reason  to  love  him  from 
the  circumstances  of  his  private  life,  as  well  as  to  esteem  him 
in  his  public  character,  tie  was  elected  bursess  for  the  town 
of  Bossiney,  alias  Tintorgali  in  the  county  of  Cornwall^  in  the 
27th  parliament  of  queen  Elizabeth ;  and  for  Plymouth  in 
Devonshirey  in  the  35th  of  the  same  reign.  This  town  had 
▼ery  particular  obligations  to  him :  for,  in  1587,  he  undertook 
to  bring  water  into  it,  through  the  want  of  which,  till  then,  it 
had  been  previously  distressed;  and  he  performed  it  by  con- 
ducting thither  a  stream  from  a  spring  eight  miles  distant  in  a 
straight  Hne ;  and  from  the  manner  in  which  he  brought  it, 
the  course  of  it  runs  upwards  of  twenty  miles. 

GILES  FLETCHER,  a  politician  m  the  reign  of  Eliza- 
beth, who  was  also  an  author  and  poet.  He  was  a  native 
of  Kent,  and  educated  at  Eton.  In  1569,  he  took  the  degree 
of  B.A.,  in  1573,  that  of  M.A.,  and  in  1581,  that  of  LL.D. 
He  was  sent  by  queen  Elizabeth  as  a  commissioner  into  Scot- 
land, Germany,  and  the  Netherlands ;  and  in  1588,  as  ambas- 
sador to  Russia ;  to  settle  a  treaty  of  commerce  with  the  czar 
Theodore,  and  revive  the  trade  of  the  English  Russia  com- 
pany, which  the  Dutch  had  encroached  5n.  This  he  not  only 
accomplished,  but  from  the  observations  he  made  during  his 
embassy,  drew  up  and  published  on  his  return,  An  account  of 
the  Russe  Commonwealth,  or  Manner,  or  Government  by  the 
Russe  Emperor  of  Moskovia;  with  the  manners  and  fashions 
of  the  people  of  that  country,  1590,  8vo.  reprinted  in  1643»  in 
Ifimo.  He  was  afterwards  made  secretary  to  the  city  of  Lon- 
don; master  of  requests,  and  treasurer  of  St.  PauFs;  and  died 
in  1610. 

CHRISTOPHER  CARTEIL,  an  English  captaui,  was  a 
native  of  Cornwall,  and  when  twenty-two  years  of  a^e,  bore 
arms  in  the  sea-service  in  the  year  157S.  The  illustrious 
Boissot,  admiral  of  the  United  Provinces,  had  a- great  esteem 
for  him.  In  158S,  the  prince  of  Orange  and  the  Dutch  pro- 
vinces made  him  commander  of  the  fleet  they  sent  to  Muscovy. 
On  his  return  to  England,  queen  Elizabeth  sent  him  out  with 
Sir  Francis  Drake  to  the  West  Indies,  where  they  captured 
the  towns  of  St.  Jago,  Carthi^ena,  and  St.  Augustine.    The 

Erudence  and  ffood  conduct  of  Carteil  were  admired  even  by 
is  enemies,  who  confessed  that  the  military  disciple  observed 
by  the  troops  under  his  command  was  as  uncommon  as  it  was 
unexpected.  After  a  series  of  successful  adventures,  he  died 
at  London  in  1593. 

ROBERT  CECIL,  earl  of  Salisbury,  second  son  of  Wil- 
liam  Cecil,  lord  Burleigh,  and  the  heir  of  his  political  conse- 
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quence  and  renown^  was  bom  about  tbe  year  1550.  He  was 
of  a  weakly  constitution,  and  a  distorted  frame  of  body, 
whence  he  was  brought  up  at  home,  under  his  learned  mother 
and  excellent  tutor,  till  it  was  time  to  send  him  to  St.  John's 
coUege,  Cambridge.  His  father's  training,  however,  was  the 
most  important  part  of  his  education,  oy  him  he  was  in- 
structed in  the  arts  of  a  courtier  and  a  statesman ;  and  after 
being  knighted,  and  sent  as  assistant  to  the  earl  of  Derby, 
ambassador  at  the  court  of  France,  he  was  in  1596  appointed 
by  queen  Elizabeth  second  secretaxy  of  state  with  Sir  Francis 
Iralsingham ;  when  that  minister  died,  he  was  made  principal 
secretary,  and  continued  in  that  office  till  his  death.  He  also 
accumulated  other  offices  of  honour  and  profit,  ol  which  he 
appears  to  have  been  rather  more  craving  than  his  fiither. 
The  earl  of  Essex  was  an  opposer  of  his  advancement,  for 
which  reason,  he  was  a  principal  instrument  in  the  disgrace 
and  unfortunate  end  of  tnat  eminent  nobleman.  Sir  Robert 
Cecil  was  peculiarly  attentive,  as  a  minister,  to  maintain  cor^ 
respondences  with  all  the  foreign  courts,  whereby  he  was  enabled 
to  defeat  many  conspiracies  against  his  sovereign  and  country. 
He  supported  the  declining  years  of  Elizabeth  by  his  vigour 
and  prudence ;  yet  did  not  so  far  neglect  his  own  interest  as 
to  overlook  the  favour  of  the  successor.  He  held  a  secret  cor- 
respondence with  the  king  of  Scots,  took  measures  to  insure 
his  quiet  inheritance  of  the  crown  at  Elizabeth's  decease,  and 
Was  accordingly  continued  in  the  place  of  prime  minister  at  the 
accession  of  James.  Under  the  new  reign  he  was  presently 
elected  to  the  peerage,  being^  created  baron  of  Essenden  m 
1603,  viscount  Cranbourn  in  1604,  and  earl  of  Salisbury  in 
1605.  In  the  same  year  the  chancellorship  of  Cambridge,  and 
order  of  the  Garter,  were  added  to  his  honours.  In  political 
affiiirs,  he  stood  apart  from  the  Spanish  interest,  which  woa 
weighty  at  court,  opposed  the  designs  of  the  popish  party, 
and  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the  protestant  cause,  inso* 
mucn  as  to  be  branded  with  the  title  of  puritan.  James  seems 
not  to  have  had  much  esteem  for  him,  but  could  not  do  without 
him ;  accordingly,  on  the  death  of  the  earl  of  Dorset,  lord 
high  treasurer  in  1608,  lord  Salisbury  was  chosen  as  the  fittest 
person  to  succeed  him.  The  thoughtless  profusion  of  the 
king  had  rendered  this  a  post  of  much  difficulty ;  and  in  re- 
pleilishing  the  royal  cofiers,  besides  practising  many  useful  and 
just  expedients,  he  had  recourse  to  various  methods  deemed 
arbitrary  and  oppressive.  He  was,  however,  doubtless  the 
ablest  minister  in  that  reign,  and  on  most  occasions,  faithfully 
consulted  the  good  of  the  nation,  which  he  well  understood. 
He  was  equally  sedulous  in  business  with  his  father,  and  by 
his^  application  brought  himself  into  a  bad  state  of  health, 
which;  uniting  with  an  originally  weak  constitution,  put  an 
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•ftdy  period  W  his  life  in  1612»  at  MatlborotigB»  l»  he  was 
leluniiiig  to  liondon  from  Beih.  He  was  buried  at  his 
ntognificent  seat  at  Hatfield  in  Hertfordshire^  which  manor  he 
had  acquired  from  the  crown  in  exchange  for  his  seat  at  Theo- 
balds. 

Lord  Salisbury  wal  acc6unted  to  surpass  his  fSetth^r  in 
subtilty  and  acUteness  of  genius ;  but  this  quality  in  him  was 
thought  to  be  carried  to  the  extent  of  A  crooked  and  treache^ 
reus  system  of  policyi  which  inade  him  faithless  to  all  with 
whom  h^  was  Concerned  in  public  affairs.  The  hard  fate  of 
the  illustrious  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  is  in  a  great  measure  char^ 
ged  upon  him;  and  he  is  said  to  have  ingratiated  himself  with 
his  weak  master  by  feeding  him  with  those  arbitrary  maxims  of 
government  of  which  he  was  speculatively  so  fond*  He  likewise 
showed  an  avaricious  disposition  in  the  lucrative  bargains  he 
contrived  to  make  with  tne  crown,  and  in  the  other  methods 
of  aggrandizing  his  fortune.  His  natural  tempet  was  mild, 
gentli^  and  courteous ;  and  though  in  the  height  of  power,  he 
met  death  with  a  philosophical  tranquillity.  *^  Ease  and  plea- 
sure/' said  he,  in  nis  last  iQness, "  quake  to  hear  of  death ;  but 
Sf  life*  full  of  cares  and  miseries,  desireth  to  be  dissolved.*' 
e  was  the  author  of  a  work  against  the  Roman  catholics,  of 
several  letters,  despatches,  and  parliamentary  speeches,  and  of 
some  notes  on  Dr.  Dee's  discourse  on  the  reformation  of  the 
Cakndar. 

SIR  WALTER  RALEIGH,  fourth  son  of  Walter 
Raleigh,  Esq«  of  Fardel,  in  the  parish  of  Comwood,  in  Devon- 
shire, was  bom  in  1552,  at  Hayes,  in  the  parish  of  Budley,  a 
fiirm  belonging  to  his  father.  About  1568,  he  was  sent  to 
Oriel  college  in  Oxford,  but  next  year  he  embarked  for  France^ 
being  one  of  the  hundred  volunteers,  commanded  by  Henry 
Champemon,  who,  with  other  English  troops,  were  sent  by 
queen  Elizabeth  to  assist  the  queen  of  Navarre  in  defending 
the  protestants.  In  this  service  he  continued  five  or  nine 
vears ;  after  which  he  returned  to  London*  In  1&72,  or  1578, 
he  embarked  for  the  Low  Countries  with  the  troops  sent  by 
the  queen  to  assist  the  Dutch  against  the  Spaniards.  On  his 
return  to  England,  his  half-brother.  Sir  Buunphrey  Gilbert, 
havinff  obtained  a  patent  to  colonize  some  parts  of  North 
America,  he  embarked  in  this  adventure ;  but  meeting  with  a 
Spanish  fleet,  after  a  smart  engagement,  they  returned  with* 
out  success,  in  1579.  In  1580,  Philip  II.  of  Spain,  having 
projected  a  conquest  of  England,  sent  troops  into  Ireland  to 
assist  the  Desmonds  in  the  Munster  rebellion.  Raleigh  ob- 
tained a  captaincy  under  Lord  Grey  of  Wilton,  then  deputy 
of  Ireland,  and  embarked  for  that  kingdom,  where  he  was 
chiefly  instrumental  in  putting  an  end  to  the  rebellious  at- 
tempt    He  returned  to  England  ;  and  attracted  the  notice  of 
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queen  EUzabeth,  owing,  as  Slainlon  says,  m  hb  Fragmentft 
Kegalia^  to  an  accidental  piece  of  gallantry.  The  queen 
taking  a  walk,  being  stopped  by  a  splashy  place  on  die  road, 
our  gallant  young  soldier  took  off  his  new  plush  mantle,  and 
spread  it  on  the  ground.  Her  majesty  troa  gently  over  the 
fair  foot-cloth,  surprised  and  pleased  with  the  adventure. 
He  was  a  handsome  man,  and  remarkable  for  his  fine  address. 
The  queen  admitted  hun  to  her  court,  and  employed  him  first 
as  an  attendant  on  the  French  ambassador  Simner,  on  his  re* 
turn  home,  and  afterwards  to  escort  the  duke  of  Anjou  to 
Antwerp.  During  this  excursion  he  became  known  to  the 
prince  of  Orange ;  from  whom,  at  his  return,  he  brought  special 
acknowledgments  to  the  queen,  who  often  conversed  with  him. 
In  1683  he  embarked  with  his  brother.  Sir  Humphrey,  on  a  se^ 
cond  expedition  to  Newfoundland,  in  a  ship  called  the  Raleigh, 
built  at  his  own  expense ;  but  was  obliged  to  return  on  account 
of  an  infectious  distemper  on  board.  He  then  laid  before  the 
queen  and  council,  a  proposal  for  exploring  the  continent  of 
North  America;  and  in  1584  obtained  a  patent  to  possess 
such  countries  as  he  should  discover.  Accordingly  he  fitted 
out  two  ships  at  his  own  expense,  which  sailed  in  April,  and 
returned  to  England  in  September,  reporting  that  tney  had 
discovered  a  fine  country  cedled  Windangocoa,  to  which  the 

Sieen  gave  the  name  of  Virginia.  About  this  time  he  was 
ected  member  for  Devon,  and  soon  after  was  knighted ;  and 
to  enable  him  to  execute  his  plans,  the  queen  granted  him  a 
patent  for  a  Ucence  on  wine  through  the  kingdom.  In  1685 
he  salt  a  fleet  of  seven  ships  to  Virginia,  under  his  relation 
Sir  Richard  Greenville,  who  left  a  colony  at  Roanah,  of  107 
persons,  under  Mr.  Lane,  and  from  this  colony,  he  first  im* 
ported  tobacco  into  England.  He  also  obtained  a  grant  of 
12,000  acres  of  the  forfeited  lands  in  Cork ;  and  was  sene- 
schal of  Cornwall,  and  warden  of  the  Stanneries.  In  1587,  he 
sent  another  colony  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  men  to  Virginia, 
with  a  governor  and  twelve  assistants.  About  this  time  he  had 
the  titles  of  captain  of  the  queenjs  guards,  and  heutenant- 
general  of  Cornwall.  From  this  peric^  to  1594,  he  was  con* 
tinually  engaged  in  projecting  new  expeditions,  sending  suc- 
cours to  colonies  abroad,  defending  the  kingdom  from  the 
insults  of  the  Spaniards,  and  transacting  parliamentary  busi- 
ness, with  equal  ability  and  resolution.  While  thus  employed, 
he  was  charged  by  the  infamous  Jesuit  Parsons,  with  beine  an 
atheist ;  a  groundless  imputation.  In  1594,  he  obtained  from 
the  queen  a  grant  of  the  manor  of  Sherborne,  in  Dorsetshire, 
where  he  buut  a  magnificent  house ;  but  Sir  Walter  fell  under 
the  queen's  displeasure  on  account  of  an  intrigue  with  the 
daughter  of  Sir  Nicholas  Throgmorton,  one  of  the  maids  of 
honour;  however,  he  married  the  lady,  and  lived  with  her  ia 
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great  oonjngftlharmoay^  During  his  disgrace  at  eourt,  he 
pvbjeeted  the  conquest  of  Guiana  in  SouSi  America,  and  in 
IS06  sailed  for  that  country ;  of  which  having  taken  possession^ 
after  defeating  the  Spaniards,  settled  there.  He  returned  te 
Eiigltad,  and  published  an  account  of  his  expedition.  In 
1596,  he  was  one  of  the  admirals  in  the  suoeessftil  expedition 
Mainst  Cadiz,  under  the  command  of  Howard  and  the  earl  of 
Msex ;  and  in  1597  he  sailed  with  them  against  the  Azotes. 
Soon  alter  these  expeditions,  he  was  assiduously  engaged  in 
parliamentary  business*  In  16U0,  he  was  sent  on  a  joint  em* 
baasy  with  lord  Cobham  to  Flanders,  and  at  his  return  made 

Evenor  of  Jersey.  Queen  Elizabeth  died  in  1603 ;  and  with 
r  Raleigh's  ^lory  sunk.  Upon  the  accession  of  James,  Sir 
Walter  mt  his  interest  at  court,  was  stripped  of  his  prefer- 
ments, and  accused  of  a  plot  against  the  king.  He  was  ar- 
raigned at  Westminster,  and  on  lus  trial  insulted  with  the  most 
shocking  brutafity  by  the  fSunoua  Coke,  attorney-general,  whose 
sofdiistical  yociferations  influenced  the  jury  to  convict  him 
without  the  least  proof  of  guilt.  After  a  month's  imprison- 
ment, however,  in  daily  eraectation  of  his  execution,  he  was 
reprieved,  and  sent  to  the  Tower;  and  his  estates  were  given 
to  Cair,  earl  of  Somerset,  the  king's,  favourite.  During  this 
eonfinement  he  wrote  many  of  his  most  valuable  pieces,  par- 
tatidarly  his  History  of  the  World.  In  March,  1616,  after 
thirtean  years'  imprisonment,  he  obtained  his  liberty,  and  im- 
mediatelv  began  to  prepare  for  another  voyage  to  Guiana.  In 
August  1616,  the  lang  granted  him  a  very  ample  commission 
for  that  purpose,  and  in  July  1617,  he  sailed  from  Plymouth, 
with  twelve  armed  vessels.  Gondomar,  the  Spanish  minister 
in  England,  had  previously  obtained  full  intelligence  of  his 
plan,  and  had  given  the  alarm  to  his  court.  The  Spaniards 
nad,  in  &ct,  nuule  a  settlement  on  the  very  part  to  which  he 
was  bound,  and  had  begun  to  open  mines.  Hume,  for  the 
purpose  of  exculpating  James,  has  employed  many  arguments 
to  prove  that  the  real  intention  of  Raleigh  was  to  plunder  the 
Spanish  settlements,  and  neither  to  colonize  nor  to  work 
Bunes.  He  takes  for  granted  that  Raleigh  was  a  wilful  de- 
ceiver in  the  expectations  he  had  raised  of  vast  subterraneous 
richea ;  but,  considering  his  romantic  and  projecting  character, 
it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  he  was  carried  away  by  some 
vague  ideas  of  this  kuid ;  and  Hume  himself  allows  that  the 
Spaniards  were  working  mines  in  Guiana,  though  inconsider- 
able ones*  That  James  did  not  imagine  he  was  giving  him  a 
commission  of  hostilities  against  Spain,  will  not  he  disputed ; 
yet  he  ought  to  have  refliected,  that  the  exclusive  claims  of 
that  crown  on  South  America  rendered  every  interference  with 
its  dominion  there,  hostile,  in  its  eyes.  On  the  whole,  the  pro- 
bability is,  that  the  expedition  was  undertaken  with  an  inteur 
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tion  to  make  die  inosl  of  it  I^  alky  meana  witfaiil  die  poiref  oC 
the  armamenty  and  that  Raleigh  tiniited  to  its  aucoess  fiyr  its 
juatificatiim  before  a  court  where  bribery  to  favourites  was  oin^ 
nipotent. 

Raleigh  arrived  at  the  moudi  of  the  Oroonoko^  and  beiu^ 
himself  distressed  with  sickness,  he  remained  on  boards  and 
sent  Captain  Keymis  with  some  of  die  ships  up  the  riveTf 
where  the  Spaniards  had  buik  a  town  oalled  St.  Thomas.  Tfa^ 
English  at  their  landing  were  fired  upon  by  the  Smniards^ 
who  were  repulsedi  and  driven  into  the  town.  Raleigh's 
eldest  souj  who  was  present,  exclaiming,  it  is  said,  **  This  id 
the  true  mine,  and  none  but  fools  look  for  any  other/'  led  on 
his  men,  but  received  a  shot  which  laid  him  dead.  Keymis 
and  the  rest,  however,  advanced  and  forced  their  way  into  the 
town,  which  they  plundered  and  burned.  Keymis  now  pro* 
ceeded  towards  the  supposed  mine,  but  falling  into  an  ambus- 
cade, in  which  he  lost  several  men,  he  return^  to  Sir  Walter^ 
and  acquainted  him  with  the  death  of  his  son,  and  the  unfor- 
lunate  issue  of  the  enterprize.  Nothing  of  value  had  been 
found  in  St  Thomas ;  and  indeed  it  can  scarcely  be  supposed 
that  the  pillaging  of  a  new  setdement  coidd  have  been  a  eon* 
siderable  object  in  the  plan  of  the  expedidon«  Sk  Walter 
reproached  Keymit  so  severely  for  his  conduct,  that  the  latter 
withdrew  to  his  cabin,  and  put  an  end  to  his  life*  Withaheavy 
heart,  Raleigh  now  steeredhomewards,  having,  it  is  affirmed^  in 
vain  attempted  to  persuade  his  captains  to  attack  odier  Spanish 
aeldements.  He  returned  to  Eiu^land  in  1618,  where  be  was 
soon  aflter  seized,  imprisoned,  and  beheaded;  not  for  any  pre*> 
tended  misdemeanor  on  the  late  expedition,  but  in  consequence 
of  his  former  attainder.  The  truth  is,  he  was  sacrificed  by 
the  pusillanimous  monarch  to  appease  the  Spaniards ;  who, 
whilst  Raleigh  lived,  diought  every  part  of  their  dominions  in 
danger.  He  was  executed  in  Old  Palace  Yard,  and  buried  in 
St.  Margaret's  adjoining.  His  behavioxur  on  the  scaffold  was 
manly,  unaffected,  cheerful,  and  easy.  Being  asked  by  the 
executioner  which  way  he  would  lay  his  head,  he  answered, 
'*  So  the  heart  be  right,  it  is  no  matter  which  way  the  head 
lies."  Thus  fell  the  illustrious  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  in  the  sixty- 
sixth  year  of  his  age,  by  a  sentence  which  was  regarded  as  one 
of  the  most  dishonourable  measures  of  an  odious  adminis«- 
tration,  yet  by  a  fate  perhaps  not  undeserved.  His  public 
and  political  character  was  undoubtedly  stained  by  many  faults^ 
and  it  is  an  abuse  of  terms  to  denominate  him  a  pure  patriot; 
but  in  extent  of  capacity  and  vigour  of  mind,  he  had  few 
equals  in  an  age  of  great  men.  He  was  a  man  of  admirable 
parts,  extensive  knowledge,  and  undaunted  resolution.  He 
was  the  author  of  many  works,  some  of  which  have  not  been 
printed.    The  best  edition  of  his  History  of  the  Wodd  is 
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that  of  Oldyd  in  1736,  2  Tob.  folio.    His  misodHaneotu  woric* 
were  printed  in  1748,  in  2  vols.  8vo« 

SIR  FRANCIS  VERE,  a  renowned  English  general,  was 
the  second  son  of  Geofiery  de  Vere,  a  branch  of  the  andent 
fionily  of  that  name,  earls  of  Oxford,  bom  in  1564*  About 
the  age  of  thirty-one  he  embarked  with  the  troops  sent  hj 
queen  Elizabeth,  under  the  earl  of  Leicester,  to  assist  the 
states  of  Holland ;  in  which  service  his  courage  becune  Imttie' 
diately  conspicuous ;  but  his  gallant  behaviour  in  the  defence 
of  Bergen^op-Zoom,  in  1588,  when  besieged  by  the  prinee  of 
Parma,  established  his  reputation.  After  the  siege  was  raised* 
he  was  knighted  by  lord  Willoughby,  who  had  sueceeded 
Leicester.  He  continued  in  the  service  of  the  states  till 
168S.  In  1595,  he  was  elected  member  of  parliamoit  foi* 
Leominster.  The  famous  expedition  against  Cadiz  beim; 
resolved  upon,  Sir  Francis  was  called  home,  and  appointed  to 
a  principal  command  under  the  earl  of  Essex.  The  success  is 
well  known*  In  1597,  he  was  in  Holland,  at  the  battle  of 
Thumhout,  of  which  he  has  ^ven  a  particular  description  in 
his  Commentaries.  In  the  same  year  he  embarked,  with  the 
earl  of  Essex,  in  the  expedition  to  the  Azores;  and  at  his  re-* 
turn  was  appointed  governor  of  the  Brill  in  Holland,  widi  the 
eommand  of  the  English  troops  in  the  service  of  the  states. 
In  1600  he  was  one  of  the  three  generals  at  the  battle  of 
Nieuport,  and  the  victory  was  universally  ascribed  to  his  casn 
duet  and  resolution*  But  the  last  and  most  glorious  achietre^ 
ment  of  his  life  was  his  gallant  defence  of  Ostend,  with  about 
1600  men,  against  an  army  of  12,000,  from  July  1601,  until 
March  1602,  when  he  resigned  the  government,  and  returned 
to  Holland.  He  died  in  1608,  in  the  fifW-fourth  year  of  his 
age.  His  Commentaries  were  printed  at  CSambridge,  in  1657^ 
ll^o. 

SIR  PHILIP  SIDNEY,  the  national  favourite  of  the  age 
of  Elizabeth,  bom  Nov.  29, 1554,  at  Penshurst,  in  Kent,  was 
the  eldest  son  of  Sir  Henry  Sidney,  by  a  daughter  of  the  duke 
of  Northumberland.  His  father  was  a 'person  of  emin^ice 
both  in  a  civil  tod  military  capacity,  and  occupied  with  dis- 
tinction the  high  stations  of  lord-president  of  Wales,  and  lord-^ 
deputy  of  Ireland.  Philip,  who  received  his  name  in  compli- 
ment to  the  king  of  Spain,  husband  to  queen  Mary,  displayed 
firom  childhood  a  sedatehess  of  disposition,  and  aptitude  £&t 
study,  which  promised  early  proficiency ;  and  at  the  age  of 
twelve,  when  at  school  in  Shrewsbury,  he  wro(e  to  his  father 
two  letters,  one  in  Latin,  and  the  other  in  French,  which  pro- 
duced a  return  of  useful  advice,  still  extant,  and  of  a  tenouo 
that  implied  a  matured  capacity  of  reflection  in  the  son*  In 
1569,  he  was  entered  in  ChristWhurch  College,  Oxford,  from 
whence  he  removed  to  Trinity-college,  Cambridge,  and  then 
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went  on  his  trsvek.  While  at  Paris,  the  French  king  made 
hiiD  a  gentleman  of  his  bed-chamber ;  but  the  distinction  was 
rendered  ofFensive  by  the  massacre  of  the  protestants,  which 
took  place  while  Sidney  resided  there,  in  the  house  of  tlie 
English  amliassador.  When  the  danger  was  over,  he  went  to 
Frankfort,  and  next  to  Vienna,  where  he  distinguished  himself 
by  his  skill  in  martial  exercises.  The  following  year  he  spent 
hi  Italy,  and,  at  Padua,  became  acquainted  with  Tasso.  He 
returned  to  England  in  1575,  bringing  with  him  accomplish- 
ments solid  and  ornamental,  which  rendered  him  the  delight 
and  admiration  of  his  countrymen.  At  the  same  time  his 
mocals  and  principles  had  'been  preserved  in  all  their  native 
Durity^  He  was  taken  into  the  favour  of  the  queen ;  and  when 
ner  nugesty  was  on  a  visit  at  Wanstead,  Sidney  composed  a 
masque  (or  her  entertainment,  called  **  The  Lady  of  the  May.*' 
In  1676,  he  was  sent  ambassador  to  Vienna,  ostensibly  to  con- 
dole with  the  emperor,  on  the  death  of  his  father ;  but 
secretly  to  promote  a  league  among  the  protestant  states 
against  Spain,  which  object  he  achieved.  Among  other 
eminent  persons  with  whom  he  ingratiated  himself  during  this 
employment,  were  Don  John  of  Austria,  and  the  great  William 
prince  of  Otange,  with  the  latter  of  whom  he  contracted  an 
unr^ierved  firiendship,  succeeded  by  a  constant  epistolary  cor* 
mpondence.  After  his  return  he  passed  some  years  in  a 
court  life,  possessing  no  higher  office  than  that  of  cup  bearer 
lo  the  aueen.  Some  instances  are  related  of  his  differences 
with  otner  courtiers  which  show  him  to  have  been  **  jealous  of 
honour,  and  quick  in  quarrel ;"  and  a  letter  of  his  is  extant,  to 
Mr.  Molyneux,  his&ther's  secretary,  in  which,  upon  some  sus- 
picion of  divulging  a  secret,  he  threatened  him  with  his  dag- 
4^r  in  very  unmeasured  terms. 

An  honourable  instance  of  his  patriotism  and  freedom  of 
qurit  was  given  by  a  letter  of  remonstrance  which  he  ventured 
to  send  to  queen  Elizabeth  on  the  subject  of  her  projected 
marruige  with  the  duke  of  Anjou.  It  is  written  with  elegance 
of  style  and  strength  of  argument,  and  especially  displays  a 
wann  attachment  to  the  protestant  religion.  That  it  did  not 
excite  her  majesty's  displeasure,  is  a  proof  of  her  consideration 
for^  the  writer,  since  two  others  who  intermeddled  in .  this 
delicate  matter  were  cruelly  punished  with  the  loss  of  their 
hands.  In  1580  a  tournament  was  held  at  court,  where,  though 
Sidney  displayed  his  prowess  to  great  advantage,  the  victorv 
was  adjudged  to  the  earl  of  Oxford,  which  produced  a  chal- 
lenge ;  but  the  duel  being  prevented  by  the  queen's  commands, 
our  hero  retired  to  Wilton,  the  seat  of  his  brother-in-law,  the 
earl  of  Pembroke,  where  he  wrote  a  romance  for  the  amuse- 
ment of  his  sister,  who  corrected  it ;  whence  it  obtained  the 
title  of  "  The  Countess  of  Pembroke's  Arcadia."    Although 
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he  had  as  yeC  never  distinguished  himself  by  any  military  ex- 
ploit, the  character  he  had  left  behind  him  abroad,  produced 
a  letter  to  him  from  Don  Antonio,  one  of  the  competitors  ivMr 
the  throne  of  Portugal,  requesting  his  assistance,  but  the  claim 
of  that  person  met  with  no  encouragement  from  Elizabeth,  wnA 
the  application  was  disregarded.  In  1581,  the  name  of  Philip 
Sidney  appears  as  one  of  the  knights  of  the  shire  for  the 
county  of  Kent,  and  one  of  the  committee  for  drawing  up  acts, 
on  the  motion  of  Sir  Walter  Mildmay,  for  securing  the  king- 
dom against  the  pope  and  his  adherents.  Although  remaining 
still  without  much  public  employment,  Sidney  cultivated  his  lite* 
raiy  talents,  the  fruits  of  which  appeared  in  a  tractate,  entided 
"  The  Defence  of  Poetry,"  considered  as  the  earliest  piece  of 
criticism  in  the  English  language  worthy  of  attention,  and 
reckoned  by  some  the  best  written  of  his  works.  In  1583  he 
entered  into  the  marriage  state  with  Frances,  the  only  daughter 
and  heiress  of  Sir  Francis  Walsingham,  a  lady  of  great  beauty 
and  merit.  In  the  same  year  he  received  the  honour  of  knight- 
hood. A  publication  appearing  in  1584,  entitled  ^^  Leicester's 
Commonwealth,"  in  which  the  public  and  private  character  of 
that  favourite  was  treated  with  great  asperity,  his  nephew,  Sir 
Philip,  took  up  the  pen  to  vindicate  him  ;'but  the  task  pro- 
bably was  not  found  easy,  for  the  principal  charges  were  by  no 
means  refuted,  and  the  writer  was  obliged  to  have  recourse  to 

fross  abuse  of  his  antagonist  in  defect  of  argument.  In  1586t 
idney  was  named  as  a  candidate  for  the  kingdom  of  Poland* 
but  the  queen  interposed  her  authority  agunst  it,  "  refusing,'* 
says  an  historian^  "  to  further  his  advancemenl^  out  of  fwr 
that  she  should  lose  the  jewel  of  her  times."  The  protestants 
of  the  Netheriands,.  having  solicited  the  assistance  of  England 
to  reBeve  them  from  the  Spanish  yoke,  a  military  force  was 
sent  over  under  the  command  of  Sir  Philip,  who,  on  his  arrival 
at  Flushing,  was  appointed  colonel  of  all  the  Dutch  regiments. 
Not  long  after,  the  earl  of  Leicester  joined  him  with  addi- 
tional troops,  and  Sidney  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  general 
of  the  horse.  On  the  2Sid  of  September,  1586,  he  fell  in  with 
a  convoy  sent  by  the  enemy  to  IZutphen,  and  though  the  En- 
glish troops  were  inferior  to  the  enemy,  they  gained  the  vic- 
tory ^  but  it  was  dearly  purchased  by  the  loss  of  their  com- 
mander, who,  after  one  horse  was  shot  under  him,  mounted 
another,  and  continued  the  fight,  till  he  received  a  ball  in  the 
left  thigh.  He  was  conveyed  off  the  field  to  Leicester's  camp* 
On  the  way,  being  faint  and  thirsty,  he  called  for  water,  and 
was  about  to  drink,  when  observing  a  soldier  in  the  agonies 
of  death  from  a  mortal  wound,  he  resigned  the  draught  to  him, 
with  these  heroic  words,  **  This  man's  necessity  is  still  greater 
than  mine !"  an  act  which  alone  might  place  him  among  the 
noblest  spirits  upon  record.    He  was  carried  to  Arnheim,  and 
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for  wme  time  hopea  were  entertained  of  Iim  recovery;  bat  a 
mortification  at  length  ensued ;  and,  on  October  15th,  after 
having  throughout  his  painful  illness  manifested  the  most  fer- 
vent piety,  and  the  most  exemplary  composure  and  self-posses- 
sion, be  tranquilly  expired,  at  the  age  of  thirty-two.  His 
deadi  was  universally  lamented,  by  enemies  as  well  aa  friends, 
and  equally  abroad  as  at  home.  The  states  of  Zealand  re- 
quest^ the  honour  of  bunring  him ;  but  the  queen  directed 
his  body  to  be  brought  to  Londcm,  where,  after  lying  in  state, 
it  was  interred,  with  all  the  solemnity  of  a  public  funeral,  in 
St  Paul's  cathedral.  No  monument  was  erected  over  his  re- 
mains, but  his  memory  was  celebrated  in  an  epitaph,  composed 
by  James,  king  of  Scotland,  and  in  printed  collections  of  verses 
firom  both  universities.  And  in  all  succeeding  times  to  the 
present,  die  name  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney  has  received  the  ho- 
mage of  English  writers  as  one  of  those  which  have  reflected 
die  highest  honour  on  hb  country. 

-  That  he  should  have  been  a  particular  .favourite  of  the 
Bouses  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  since  he  was  a  hberal  and 
munificent  patron  of  letters,  as  well  as  himself  a  proficient  in 
literaiture.  Dr.  JZouch  gives  the  following  character  of  Sir 
i^iilip's  Arcadia;  ^*  There  are  passages  in  this  work  exqui- 
sitely beautifid — useful  observations  on  life  and  manners — a 
variety  and  accurate  discrimination  of  characters — ^fine  senti- 
ments expressed  in  strong  and  adequate  terms — animated  de- 
scriptions equal  to  any  that  oocur  in  die  ancient  or  modem 
poets-^sage  lessons^  of  morality,  and  judicious  reflectionB  on 
government  and  policy.'' 

MARY  SIDNEY,  countess  of  Pembroke,  sister  of  Sk 
Hiilip  Sidney,  married  in  1576,  Henry^  earl  of  Pembroke. 
She  iiad  received  a  liberal  education,  and  was  distinguished 
for  her  highly  cultivated  mind,  and  superior  tak»nts.  She 
translated  some  of  the  psalms  from  the  Hebrew  into  EngHsh ; 
and  from  die  French,  *^  A  Discourse  of  Life  and  Death, 
printed  in  1600,"  12mo.  She  also  wrote  ''  An  Elegy  on  her 
brother ;"  a  <^  Pastoral  Dialogue  in  praise  of  queen  Elizabeth ;" 
and  other  poems.  She  survived  her  husband  twenty  years, 
and  having  lived  to  an  advanced  age,  died  September  25, 1601 . 
She  n^as  interred  with  the  Pembroke  fiunily,  in  the  church  of 
the  cathedral  at  Salisbury,  without  any  monument.  The  fol- 
lowing lines,  designed  as  an  inscription  for  her  tomjbj  were 
written  by  the  fiuned  Ben  Jonson : 

**  Underneath  this  sable  herse, 
Lies  the  subject  of  all  verse; 
Sidney's  sister,  Pembroke's  mother. 
Death  ere  thou  last  kill'd  another. 
Fair  and  learned,  and  good  as  she, 
Time  shall  throw  a  dart  at  thee  T'     ^         , 
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,  SIR  JOSIASBODLBY^youDgeiit  brother  of  Sir  ThoviMi 
Bodky,  was  edueated  at  Merton  coUeeei  Oxford ;  but  prefer* 
ing  the  s^ford  to  bi»  bodu,  he  served  in  the  Low  Couptriei^ 
Mod  for  his  merit  was  advanQod  to  a  captaincy.  In  1598  he  was 
sent  into  Irehmdt  and  for  his  servioes  was  knighted  by  the  lord 
deputy  Chichester.  He  was  Uving  in  Lreland  hi  the  year  1613^ 
when  he  was  director^^general^and  overseer  of  the  fortifications 
of  that  kingdoniy  but  the  time  of  his  death  is  not  known.  He 
wrote  **  Observations  concerning  the  Fortresses  of  Irelaiidi" 
and  ^*  A  Jocular  Description  of  a  Jpumey  in  Ulster ;"  but  nei^ 
fUnev  of  them  has  been  printed. 

GEORGE  CARE W,  an  eminent  commander  m  Ireland, 
bom  in  Devonshire^  in  1657.  He  was  made  preaident  of  Mun* 
sler  by  queen  Elisabeth^  when,  joining  his  forces  with  the  earl 
of  Thomood>  be  reduced  the  Irish  insurgents,  and  brought  tlie 
earl  of  Desmond  to  hia  trial.  King  James  I.  made  hkn.gover^ 
nor  of  Guernsey,  and  created  him  baron.  As  he  was  a  valiant 
coounander,  be  was  no  less  a  pdite  scholar,  and  wrote  Pacata 
Hibeniia,  a  history  of  the  late  wars  in  Ireland,  printed  after 
his  death,  in  1633.  He  made  several  coUections  for  a  history 
of  Henry  V.,  which  were  digested  into  Speed's  History  of 
Great  Britain.  Besides  these,  he  collected  materials  of  Irish 
history,  in  four  large  MSS.  volumes,  now  m  the  Bodleian 
library,  Oxford. 

DAVID  FITZ-JAMES  BARRY,  Viscount  Buttevant, 
waa  one  of  the  lords  of  the  parliament,  convened  by  Sir  Jamea 
Perrott,  in  1585,  but  afterwards  took  an  active  share  in  the 
rebellion  of  the  eajrl  of  Desmond,  for  which  he  received  a  seat 
in  the  upper  house  of  paxliament,  under  the  government  of 
kwd  Grey,  From  that  time  his  fideUty  to  the  crown  was  un* 
tainted,  and  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  council  to  sir  Qeorge 
Gaeew,  president  of  Munster ;  in  which  capacity  he  did  great' 
servwe  against  ihe  rebels  in  that  province,  as  may  be  seen  by 
hia  answer  to  Tyrone's  letter  of  invitation  to  join  him,  of 
which  a  foU  account  is  given  in  the  Pacata  Hibernia.  In 
1601,  he  was  made  general  of  the  provincials,  and  assisted 
in  raisiiw;  the  sieae  of  Kinsala ;  and,  after  the  defeat  of  the 
Spaniaras,  he  at  tine  head  of  bis  forces,  attacked  O'GruiUevan, 
and  routed  him  with  great  loss,  while  some  prudent  measures 
employed  at  the  same  time,  reduced  the  insuraents  to  com« 
(jete  submission.  He  died  April  10, 1617,  at  Barry's  court, 
.  GEORGE  CLIFFORD,  earl  of  Cumbarland,  a  nobleman 
distinguished  for  bis  naval  enterprizes*  He  was  bom  in  West^ 
moreland,  in  1558,  and  educated  at  Peter-houjse  in  Cambridge, 
under  Dr.  Whitgift,  afterwards  archbishop  of  Canterbury. 
He  was  particulany  attentive  in  the  study  of  the  mathematics, 
but  was  also  remarkable  for  his  martial  spirit,. of  which  he 
gave  aeveral  displays  at  tournaments  before  que^n  Elizabeth ; 
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and  on  one  occasi  on  she  took  off  lier  glove  and  gaveit  to  hun, 
a  mark  of  royai  favour,  which,  cm  pubUc  occagions,  he  lased  to 
wear  in  his  hat.  In  1586  he  fitted  out  a  small  squadron,  with 
which  he  sailed  .for  South  America,  and  after  taking  several 
vessels  firom  the  Portuguese,  though  of  inconsideraUe  value, 
he  returned  to  England.  His  next  enterprise  was,  however, 
more  honourable  and  successful.  In  1558  he  took  the  eom« 
mand  of  a  ship  with  which  he  contributed  greatly  to  the  des- 
truction of  the  Spanish  armada,  and  was  rewarded  for  his 
gaUant  conduct  by  a  graitf;  from  the  queen  of  a  commission  to 
make  another  voyage  to  the  South  Sea.  In  this,  however,  he 
was  unfortunate,  for  after  proceeding  as  Aeu-  as  the  Azores,  he 
was  obliged  by  tempestuous  weath^  to  return ;  nor  was  he 
more  successful  in  1£^1 ,  in  an  expedition  to  the  coast  of  Spain. 
Yet  those  repeated  failures  did  not  discouhtge  him,  for  he 
next  year  engaged  in  another  adventure,  and  saitin^  to  die 
Azores,  took  the  town  of  Santa  Cruz  and  a  rich  galfeon,  y»* 
lued  at  150,000^  He  sailed  again  in  1593,  and  after  taking 
several  valuable  ships,  personal  distress  obliged  him  to  letum 
home,  though  he  sent  the  rest  of  his  squrarcm  to  the  West 
Indies,  where  they  plundered  some  settlements  belonging  Co 
Spain.  In  1595  he  fitted  out  a  ship  of  900  tons  burden,  being 
the  largest  that  had  ever  been  sent  to  sea  by  any  finsrlish 
subject,  but  was  prevented  by  an  order  from  the  queen  mm 
sailing  in  her  himself;  in  three  years  after,  however,  he  sailed 
with  a  squadron  to  the  West  Indies,  where  he  took  the  island 
of  Porto  Rico.  This  expedition,  though  in  many  respects 
highly  successful,  proved  in  the  end  very  disastrous.  Before 
his  return  he  lost  more  than  seven  hundred  men,  either  by 
disease  or  by  the  sword,  besides  several  of  his  vessels  by  shm- 
wreck.  The  character  of  the  earl  of  Cumberland's  expem* 
iions,  of  which  he  made  eleven,  will  not  bear  to  be  sev^ely 
scmtiiuzed ;  they  were  rather  of  a  predatory  nature  than  an^ 
cnlated  to  improve  the  noble  science  of  navigatimi.  No  dis- 
coveries are  recorded  to  render  his  name  illustrious  as  a  philo* 
sopher,  and  no  very  important  victories  that  could  give  him 
just  pretensions  to  die  title  of  hero,  by  which  he  was,  in  his 
own  and  some  succeeding  ages,  designated.  His  adventures 
were  nevertheless  of  considerable  importance  to  the  nation,  as 
well  by  exciting  and  supporting  a  spirit  of  maritime  enterprise, 
as  by  injuring  and  reducing  tne  power  of  Spain.  By  these 
eleven  voyages,  and  by  building  ships,  horse-racing,  tilting, 
and  other  expensive  exercises,  this  nobleman  is  said  to  have 
wasted  more  of  his  estate  than  any  of  his  ancestors.  In  1598 
he  was  elected  knight  of  the  Garter ;  and  in  1601,  he  was  one 
of  those  who  were  sent  with  forces  to  reduce  the  earl  of  Essex 
to  obedience.  It  appears  also  that  he  sat  upon  die  earl's  trial, 
and  made  a  feeble  opposition  to  the  sentence  passed  on  Mm, 
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tajing,  ^  that  if  he.  thought  it  would  avail,  he  would  have  de- 
manded more  time  to  dehbeiate  on  ,the  subject;  that  he 
deemed  it  too  severe,  and  that  any  eommander-in-chief  midbt 
easily  incur  a  similar  penalty/'  "  But,  however,"  add^d  ne^ 
"  in  confidence  of  her  majesty's  mercy,  I  agree  with  the  rest/' 
The  earl  of  Cumberland  died  at  the  Sd.voy,  in  October  1605, 
and  was  buried  at  Skipton,  in  Yorkshire,  where  a  fine  monu- 
ment was  afterwards r erected  to  his  memory.  He  married- 
Margaret  the  third  daughter  of  the  earl*  of  Bedford,  by  whom 
he  had  two  sons,  who  died  youngs  and  a  daughter,  who  was 
the  celebrated  countess  of  Dorset. 

HENRY  CUFF,  the  unfortunate  secretary  of  the  unfortu- 
nate earl  of  Essex,  was  bom  at  Hinton,  St.  George,  in  Somer-  - 
setshire,  about  1560,  of  a  respectable  fiimily,  which  was  possess- 
ed of  considerable  estates  in  that  county.  In  1576  he  was  eii-*- 
tered  of  Trinity  college,  Oxford,  where  he  soon  acquired  con- 
siderable reputation  as  a  Grecian  and  disputant.  He  obtained 
a  ^fellowship,  but  was  expeUed  for  speaking  disrespectfully  of 
the  founder.  He  was,  however,  soon  after  Emitted  of  Mertonf 
coQege,  and  in  1588  took,  the  degree  of  A.M.  Some  time 
afterwards  he  was  dected  Greek  professor,  and  in  15d4 
protector  of  the  university.  When  the  earl  of  Essex  was 
made  lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland,  Mr.  Cuff  was  appointed  hi» 
secretary,  and  continued  immediately  connected  with  him 
until  his  confinement  in  the  tower;  and  he  is  generally  sup- 
posed to  have  advised  those  violent  measures  which  ended 
in  their  mutual  destruction.  The  earl  before  his  exe- 
cution, charged  him  with  being  the  author  of  all  his  jnisfor-' 
tunes.  Mr.  Cuff  was  tried  for  high  treason,  coiwicted  and 
executed  at  'Tyburn,  80th  March,  1601.  Lord  Bacon,  Sir 
Henry  WottCMi,  and  Camden,  speak  of  him  in  vexy  harsh 
terms^  He  was  certainly  a  man  of  learning  and  abilities.  He 
wrote  two  books,  vis.  '^  The  differences  of  the  Ages  of  Man's 
life,"  published  after  his  death;  and  '^  De Rebus  Gestis  in 
Sancto  Concilio  Nicaeno,"  still  in  MS. 

£»R  RICHARD  HAWKINS,  son  of  Sh*  John  Hawkins, 
was  brought  up  to  the  sea  service,  and  in  1582,  being  then 
very  young,  he  commanded  a  vessel  in  an  expedition  to  the 
West  Indies  under  his  uncle,  William  Hawkins.  He  had  the 
coaunand  of  Elizabeth's  ship  named  the  Swallow,  at  the  action 
with  the  Spanish  armada,  and  distinguished  himself  on  the  oc- 
casion. He  afterwards  cruised  with  his  father  and  Frobisher 
on  the  Spanish  coast,  and  upon  his  return,  engaged  in  a  design 
of  a*vezy  extensive  voyage  into  the  South  sea.  Upon  this  ex- 
pedition he  set  sail  in  June,  1593,  with  three  vessels  of  his 
own^  and  proceeded  to  the  coast  of  Brazil.r  He  burned  one  of 
his  samUer  vessels,  and  was  deserted  by  the  other ;  so  that  he 
sailed  through  the  straits  of  Sf agellan  alone.     He  coasted 
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along  the  western  side  of  South  America,  wishing  to  ayoid 
causing  any  alarm  to  the  Spaniards  till  he  had  arrived  at  Cal- 
lao ;  ^ut  from  this  purpose  he  was  compelled  to  deviate  by  the 
impatience  of  his  crew,  to  be  making  prizes.  A  little  success 
of  this  kind  drew  upon  him  a  Spanish  squadron,  to  which,  after 
a  gallant  resistance,  he  was  compelled  to  surrender.  Hawkins 
was  severely  wounded  in  the  action,  from  which  he  recovered 
under  the  good  treatment  of  the  enemy.  After  an  imprison- 
ment of  upwards  of  two  years  in  Peru  and  the  adjacent  pro- 
vinces, he  was  sent  back  to  Europe  and  hberated.  Nothing 
is  known  concerning  him  after  his  return  to  England,  to  his 
death  in  1632,  which  happened  from  an  apoplectic  fit,  as  he 
was  attending  the  privy  counciL  At  this  time  he  had  in  the 
press  a  work  which  soon  after  appeared,  under  the  title  of 
'<  The  Observations  of  Sir  Richwl  Hawkins,  knight,  in  his 
voyage  to  the  South  Sea,  A.  D.  1593,"  foL  London,  1622. 
This  is  a  valuable  performance,  containing  many  nautical  re- 
marks, particularly  respecting  the  passage  of  the  straits  of 
Magellan ;  and  some  observations  on  tiie  sea  scurvy,  and  the 
memod  of  preservms  the  health  of  the  sailors,  which  are  weU 
worthy  of  notice.  He  dwells  much  on  the  advantage  of 
keeping  the  ship  clean,  employing  ftimigations,  and  encou- 
raging exercise  and  cleanliness  as  much  as  possible  among  the 
men ;  and  he  recommends  the  substitution  of  fresh  to  salt  pro- 
visions, whenever  practicable,  and  abundant  use  of  oranges, 
lemons,  and  other  acid  fruits. 

SIR  RALPH  WIN  WOOD,  an  eminent  statesman  under 
James  I.,  was  bom  at  A3mho,  in  Northamptonshire,  about 
1564*.  At  a  proper  ag^  he  w&s  admitted  of  St.  John's  college, 
Oxford ;  but  bemg  dected  probationer  fellow  of  Magdakn 
college,  he  proceeded  thence  through  the  different  degrees  to 
diat  of  LL.B.  in  1590,  and  was  chosen  proctor  of  the  univer- 
sity in  1592.  He  then  completed  his  education  in  a  course  of 
foreign  travel ;  and  in  1599  accompanied  sir  Henry  Neville  in 
his  embassy  to  France,  in  quality  of  his  secretary.  He  was. 
for  some  time  resident  at  the  French  court,  and  m  1603  was 
sent  by  king  James  as  envoy  to  the  states  of  HoUand.  In  this 
situation  he  gave  so  much  satisfaction,  that  he  was  appointed 
in  1607  joint  ambassador  with  sir  Richard  Spencer  to  the 
same  states,  having  previously  been  knighted.  In  1609  he 
was  ^a^i  sent  to  HoUand,  on  the  theological  business  respect- 
ing Vorstius,  in  which  king  James  so  officiously  interested 
himself.  After  his  return,  he  was  made  secretary  of  state  in 
1614,  which  office  he  occupied  till  his  death  in  1617.  He  was 
married,  and  left  one  son.  Sir  Ralph  was  an  accomplished 
gentleman,  well  acquainted  with  business,  and  particularly 
conversant  with  commercial  and  military  affairs*  There  was 
published  in  1726  by  Edmund  Sawyer,  Esq.,  "  Memorials  of. 
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affairs  of  state  in  the  reigns  of  quoeh  Elizabeth  and  kin^ 
James  I.,  collected  chiefly  from  the  original  Papers  for  the 
risht  hon.  Sir  Ralph  Winwood^  knt.,  &c.  &c."  in  three  vols, 
fouo ;  esteemed  a  valuable  record  of  the  political  transactions 
of  those  times. 

SIR  HUGH  MIDDLETON,  a  pubKc  spu-ited  goldsmith 
and  citizen  of  London,  bom  at  Denbigh ;  to  whom  the  inha- 
bitants of  that  great  city  are  indebted  for  the  benefit  of  the 
New  River,  which  he  began  February  SO,  1608,  after  the 
scheme  had  been  given  up  as  impracticable,  by  uniting  two 
streams  in  Middlesex  and  Hertfoindshire ;  and  at  last  happily 
accomplished  in  1613,  but  at  the  expense  of  his  whole  fortune. 
King  James  L,  who  greatly  approved  and  patronized  the 
plan,  and  agreed  to  pay  half  the  expense,  rewarded  his  public 
spirit  by  creating  him  a  knight,  and  afterwards  a  baronet. 
Sir  Hugh  died  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  and  left  a  share  in 
the  New  River  to  the  poor  of  the  Goldsmiths'  Company. 

HENRY  CARY,  afterwards  created  viscount  Falkland^ 
and  descended  from  the  family  of  the  Cary's,  of  Cockington, 
in  Devonshire,  was  the  son  of  sir  Edward  Cary,  of  Berkham- 
sted  and  Aldenham,  in  the  countyof  Hertford,  knight,  master 
of  the  jewel  office  to  queen  Elizabeth  and  king  James  I.,  by 
Catherine  his  wife,  daughter  of  sir  Henry  Knevet,  knight,  and 
widow  of  Henry  lord  Paget.  He  was  born  at  Aldenham,  and 
educated  at  Exeter  college,  Oxford.  In  1608-  he  was  made 
knight  of  the  bath,  and  in  16£0  created  viscount  Falkland. 
He  was  soon  after  made  lord  deputy  of  Ireland,  where  he 
continued  till  1629.  At  his  return  to  England,  he  lived  in 
high  honour  and  esteem,  till  1633,  when,  having  the  misfor- 
tune to  break  one  of  his  legs,  he  died  in  September,  and  was 
buried  at  Aldenham.  He  married  Elizabeth,  sole  daughter 
and  heir  of  sir  Laurence  Tanfield,  chief  baron  of  the  exche- 
quer, with  whom  he  had  the  manor  of  Great  Tew,  Burford, 
and  6ther  estates  in  Oxfordshire.  His  writings  are — 1.  The 
History  of  the  most  unfortunate  Prince,  King  Edward  IL,  fol. 
and  8vo.  2.  Letter  to  James  I.  3.  Epitaph  on  the  Countess 
of  Huntingdon.    4.  Letters  to  the  Duke  of  Buckingham. 

SIR  GEORGE  CAREW,  younger  brother  of  Richard, 
was  educated  at  Oxford,  studied  the  law  in  the  inns  of  courts 
and  then  travelled  for  farther  improvement.  On  his  return, 
he  was  called  to  the  bar,  and  aft;er  some  time  appointed  secre- 
tary to  Sir  Christopher  Hatton,  lord  chancellor,  by  the  special 
recommendation  of  queen  Elizabeth,  who  gave  him  a  protho- 
notaryship  in  the  chancery,  aiid  conferred  on  him  the  honour 
of  knighthood.  In  1597,  he  was  sent  ambassador  to  the  king' 
of  Pohnd.  Under  kins- James  L,  he  was  one  of  the  commis- 
sioners for  treating  with  the  Scots,  concerning  a  union  be* 
tween  the  two  kingdoms ;  aftier  which  he  was  appointed  am^ 
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baaaador  to  Fwice,  where  he  continued  from  the  end  of  1C05 
till  1609.  Here  he  formed  an  intimacy  with  Thuanus,  to  whom 
be  communicated  an  account  of  the  transactions  in  Poland, 
whilst  he  was  employed  there^  which  was  of  great  service  to  that 
admirable  author  in  drawing  up  the  21st  book  of  his  history^ 
After  Sir  George's  return  from  France,  he  was  appointed 
master  of  the  Court  of  Ward's,  which  he  did  not  long  live  to 
enjoy ;  for  it  appears  by  a  letter  from  Thuanus  to  Camden, 
in  1613,  that  he  was  then  lately  deceased.  Sir  George  mar- 
ried Thomasine,  daughter  of  Sir  Tevancio  Godolphin,  great 
grandfather  of  the  lord  treasurer  Godolphin,  and  had  by  her 
two  sons  and  three  daughters.  When  Sir  George  returned 
from  his  French  embassy,  he  drew  up,  and  addressed  to 
Jamcts  I.,  **  A  relation  of  the  state  of  France,  with  the  cha- 
racters of  Henry  IV.,  and  the  principal  persons  of  that  court.** 
The  characters  are  drawn  from  personal  knowledge  and  close . 
observation,  and  might  be  of  service  to  a  historian.  The  com- 
position is  conspicuous  and  manly,  and  entirely  free  from  the 
pedantry  which  prevailed  in  the  reign  of  James  I.  This  va-> 
luable  tract  lay  long  in  MS.,  till  falSng  into  the  hands  of  the 
earl  of  Hardwicke,  he  communicated  it  to  Dr.  Birck,  who 
published  it  in  1749,  at  the  end  of  his  Historical  View  of  the 
Negociations  between  the  courts  of  England,  France,  and 
Brussels,  from  1592  to  1617.  That  intelligent  writer  justly 
observes,  that  it  is  a  model  upon  which  ambassadors  may  form 
their  representations. 

SIR  HORACE  VERB,  brother  of  Francis  Vere,  was  bora 
at  Kerby-hall,  in  Essex,  in  1565.  He  entered  into  a  military 
life,  and  accompanied  his  brother.  Sir  Francis,  into  the  Low 
Countries,  where  he  displayed  great  valour.  He  was  com« 
mander  of  the  forces  sent  by  James  I.  to  the  assistance  of  the 
elector  palatine.  The  most  prominent  action  of  his  life  was 
his  glorious  retreat  from  Spmola,  the  Spanish  general.  He 
was  the  first  peer  created  by  Charles  I.  He  died  May  2, 16S6j 
and  was  interred  in  Westminster  abbey.  He  married  the 
widow  of  Mr.  John  Hoby. 

JAMES  I.  of  England,  and  VI.  of  Scotland,  was  the  son  of 
Mary,  queen  of  Scotland,  by  her  cousin  Henry  lord  Darnley. 
He  was  born  in  the  castle  of  Edinburgh  in  June,  1566,  at  the 
unfortunate  period  when  his  mother  was  at  open  variance  with 
her  husband,  and  had  begun  to  fix  her  affections  on  the  earl 
of  Bothwell.  In  the  stormy  and  disgraceful  times  which  soon 
followed,  the  infant  prince  was  committed  to  the  charge  of  the 
earl  of  Mar,  who,  with  true  fidelity  kept  him  out  of  the  hands 
of  Qothwell.  When  Mary  was  induced  in  1567  to  resign  the 
royal  authority,  James  was  solemnly  crowned  at  Stirling,  and 
thenceforth  all  public  acts  ran  in  his  name.  His  childhood 
passed  in  civil  wars  under  tl^  regencies  of  Murray>  Mar,  and 
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Morton,  during  which  he  resided  in  Stirlii^  oastle,  under  the 
tuition  of  the  celebrated  Buchanan  and  other  masters.  His 
progress  in  school  learning  was  rapid,  and  appeared  to  give  a 
faYourable  presage  of  his  talents  for  government;  but,  as  his 
character  opened  an  instability  and  weakness  of  temper  was 
manifest,  which  rendered  him,  like  many  of  his  predecessors, 
an  eaay  prey  to  flatterers,  and  nourished  that  propensity  to 
favouritism  which  marked  his  whole  reign.  Some  of  the  first 
into  whose  hands  he  fell,  instilled  into  his  mind  pernicious 
maxims  of  the  plenitude  of  regal  authority,  and  urged  him  to 
unpopular  measures,  which,  in  1582,  produced  a  conspiracy  of 
nobles,  who  took  possession  of  his  person  at  Ruthven  castle. 
He  was  conveyed  to  the  palace  of  Holyrood  house,  and  treated 
with  much  external  respect,  while  he  was  in  reality  held  under 
restraint.  A  new  conrederacy,  however,  procured  his  libera- 
tion, and  he  ag^n  put  himself  under  the  sway  of  his  former 
fiivourite,  the  edrl  of  Arran.  Scotland  was  at  this  time  dis- 
tracted with  parties.  The  recent  Reformation  had  created  a 
new  body  of  clergy,  extremely  jealous  of  all  who  retained  the 
old  religion,  and  as  much  disposed  to  usurpations  on  the  civil 
authority  as  the  papal  hierarchy  had- ever  been.  The  ancient 
aristocracy  was  agitated  by  its'  usual  family  feuds,  aggravated 
by  political  differences  and  rivalries.  Queen  Elizabeth  had 
lon^  employed  all  her  arts  to  maintain  a  party  in  that  country, 
which  policy  was  now  become  th€^  more  necessary  on  account 
of  her  conduct  to  its  queen.  These  jarring  interests  produced 
a  state  of  intestine  discord,  which  aemanded  both  prudence 
and  firmness  in  the  ruling  powers. 

Arran,  a  man  violent  and  unprincipled,  carried  on  measures 
of  severity  against  the  nobles  of  the  former  conspiracy,  and 
against  the  cTei^  who  favoured  them,  and  several  of  both  fled 
to  England.  Engaging  the  young  king  in  a  constant  round 
of  amusement,  of  which  hunting  was  his  favourite,  Arran  exer- 
cised with  unlimited  sway  all  the  regal  authority,  and  by  his 
insolence  and  rapacity  rendered  himself  imiversally  odious. 
He  was  soon  rivalled  in  the  king's  favour  by  the  master  of 
Gray,  who  was  sent  ambassador  to  England,  and  was  engaged 
by  £li2abeth  in  her  interest.  Though  James  had  been  in- 
duced to  treat  his  mother  irreverently,'  and  had  never  known 
enough  of  maternal  caresses  to  contract  a  filial  affection,  yet 
when  her  life  appeared  in  imminent  danger  from  the  sentence 
pronounced  a^unst  her  by  an  English  judicature,  he  felt  him- 
self bound  in  honour  to  interfere,  and  wrote  a  warm  and  me- 
nacing letter  to  Elizabeth  on  the  occasion.  He  also  applied 
to  odier  courts  for  their  assistance,  and  assembled  his  own 
nobles,  who  promised  to  stand  by  him  in  preventing  or  aveng- 
itag  such  an  injustice.  When  he  leamed*>tne  fatal  catastrophe, 
he  rejected  with  indignation  the  hypocritical  excuses  oiE&zfir 
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heih,  and  seemed  to  prepare  for  inimediate  hostBitaes;  but 
some  cool  reflection  on  the  madequacy  of  his  means^  and  the 
necessily  of  keeping  on  good  terms  with  England  in  order  to 
secure  his  succession  to  its  crown,  of  which  he  was  the  pre- 
sumptive heir,  gradually  softened  his  anger,  and  induced  nim 
$o  resume  a  friendly  correspondence  with  the  English  court. 
.    One  of  the  first  acts  of  James's  full  majority,  in  1587,  was  a 
meritorious  attempt  to  put  an  end  to  all  the  fandly  feuds  among 
the  nobility,  and  personally  reconcile  them  with  each  other  at 
a  solemn  festival  in  Holyrood  house.    When  the  invasion  of 
England  was  resolved  upon  by  Philip  of  Spain,  that  monarch 
employed  all  his  art  to  engage  the  king  of  Scotland  in  his 
party.    Elizabeth,  on  the  other  hand,  courted  him  with  a  pro- 
mise of  publicly  acknowledging  him  as  her  successor.    As  he 
clearly  perceived  that  his  true  interest  was  ccmnected  with 
that  of  England,  he  rejected  Philip's  ofiers,  and  put  his  king- 
dom in  a  state  of  defence  against  any  invasion  from  the  Spa- 
niards.   At  the  same  time  the  people,  zealous  for  the  preser- 
vation of  protestantbm,  entered  into  a  national  bond  for  the 
maintenance  of  true  religion,  which  was  the  origin  and  model 
of  all  after  engagements  of  the  like  kind  under  the  name  of 
solemn  leagues  and  covenants.    Afiter  the  defeat  of  the  ar- 
mada, Philip,  by  way  of  revenge  against  James,  stirred  up  a 
conspiracy  of  some  popish  lords  in  his  kingdom,  which  was  dis- 
covered by  Elizabeth ;  and  when  it  broke  out  into  openirebel- 
Uon,  was  quashed  by  the  king  at  the  head  of  a  body  of  troops. 
The  conspirators  were  treated  with  that  lenity  which  James 
ever  showed  towards  the  Catholics,  and  whicn  brought  the 
sincerity  of  his  own  professed  faith  into  question ;  though  it 
seems  to  have  proceeded  partly  from  mildness  of  temper,  and 
partly  from  timidity.    Further,  though  as  a  theological  con- 
troversialist, one  of  his  prominent  characters,  he  was  convinced 
of  the  errors  of  popery,  he  was  fond  of  the  splendour  of  an  ec- 
clesiastical hierarchy,  and  bore  a  rooted  antipathy  to  the  re- 
publican model  of  presbyterianism. 

In  1589  James  married  Anne,  the  second  daughter  of  Fre- 
deric IL,  kinff  of  Denmark.  After  some  tedious  negociations, 
the  princess  had  put  to  sea  in  order  to  come  to  her  royal 
spouse,  but  was  driven  back  to  Norway  by  a  storm.  James, 
with  an  ardour  and  spirit  which  were  foreign  to  his  usual  cha- 
racter, sailed  in  quest  of  her,  and  consummated  the  marriage 
at  Upslo.  He  aflerwar^  passed  the  winter  in  a  series  of  feast- 
ing and  amusement  at  Copenhagen.  The  domestic  history 
of  Scotland  for  several  subsequent  years  displayed  much  tur- 
bulence and  party  contest.  Presbyterian  church  government, 
the  darling  of  the  nation,  was  established  by  law  in  1592. 
.The  popish  lords  renewed  their  conspiracies ;  and  the  dar- 
ing ambition  of  Stewart,  earl  of  Bothwell,  more  than  once 
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endangered  the  king's  life  and  liber^.  The  weakness  and 
unsteadiness  of  his  temper  led  him  to  fluctuate  and  temporize, 
and  dissimulation  became  his  principal  art  of  gorernment 
He,  however,  opposed  with  firmness  the  usurpations  of  the 
aresbyterian  clergy  and  the  licence  of  the  citizens  of  Edin- 
burffh|.and  employed  rigorous  measures  for  their  humiliation. 
In  the  year  1600,  while  the  country  was  in  a  state  of  unusual 
tranquillity,  a  very  extraotdinary  event  took  place,'  the  nature 
and  causes  of  which  remain  a  mystery.  As  the  king  was  hunt- 
ing near  his  palace  of  Falkland,  he  was  accosted  by  a  brother 
of  Ruthven,  earl  of  Gowrie,  who  by  a  feigned  me  induced 
him  with  a  small  train  to  ride  to  the  earl  s  house  at  Perth. 
He  was  there  led  to  a  remote  chamber  on  pretence  of  having  a 
secret  communicated  to  him,  where  he  found  a  man  in  com- 
plete armour,  and  a  dagger  was  put  to  his  breast  by  Ruthven, 
with  threats  of  immediate  death.  His  cries  from  a  window 
summoned  some  of  his  attendants  to  his  relief,  and  in  the  end, 
Gowrie  and  his  brother  were  both  slain,  and  the  king  remained 
unhurt  It  appears  probable,  that  the  design  was  rather  to 
get  possession  of  the  king's  person  than  to  murder  him,  but 
the  plot  was  so  wild  and  incoherent,  and  the  circumstances  so 
dubious  and  unaccountable,  that  no  consistent  explanation  of 
the  affair  has  been  given.  As  Elizabeth  advanced  in  age,  the 
English  nation  began  to  look  with  more  and  more  confidence 
to  James  as  their  future  king ;  and  many  persons  of  conse- 
quence held  a  secret  correspondence  with  him.  Her  jealousy 
of  a  successor  continued  tiU  the  last ;  and  it  was  not  till  a  short 
time  before  she  expired,  which  was  in  March,  1603,  that  she 
declared  the  king  of  Scotland  the  heir  of  her  crown.  His 
proclamation  as  king  of  England  immediately  followed  her 
death,  and  without  a  shadow  of  opposition  he  took  possession 
of  this  noble  inheritance.  Both  nations  rejoiced  in  an  event 
that  was  to  terminate  the  many  calamities  which  ages  of  hos- 
tility had  been  spent  in  inflicting  upon  each  other.  James  was 
now  arrived  at  the  mature  age  of  thirty«seven,  experienced  in 
the  cares  of  government,  and  enjoying  a  reputation  among  fo- 
reigners rather  commensurate  with  his  acquired  knowledge 
and  plausible  discourse  than  h:3  real  wisdom.  He  took  an 
affectionate  leavie  of  his  countrymen,  and  proceeded  amidst  the 
acclamations  and  festivities  of  his  new  subjects  to  the  seat  of 
British  empire.  One  of  his  first  acts  was  to  bestow  a  profu- 
sion of  honours  and  titles,  in  which  ^  as  in  so  many  other  points, 
he  displayed  a  contrast  to  the  maxims  of  the  late  reign.  Many 
of  his  Scotch  courtiers  who  accompanied  him  were  the  objects 
of  this  liberality,  as  well  as  of  the  more  solid  bounty  of  crown 
grants.  A  conference  held  in  Hampton  court  in  1604  between 
the  divines  of  the  established  church  and  the  puritans,  afforded 
Jaimes  an  opportunity  of  exhibiting  his  skill  in  theological  con- 
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troversy/  and  the  ill  wffl  he  bore  to  populur  schemes  of  church 
govermnent.  The  meeting  of  parlikment  gave  occasion  to  his 
asserting  those  principles  of  absolute  power  in  the  crown 
which  he  held  thepretic^dly  in  a  degree  subversive  of  all  public 
hberty,  though  in  practice  his  timidity  and  irresolution  pro* 
duced  continual  concessions.  Thua  he  provided  the  rising 
spirit  of  freedom  in  the  house  of  commons  with  constant  matter 
pf  ahum  and  contention,  while  he  suffered  his  authority  to 
aink  into  contempt. 

Although  James  had  in  Scotland  distinguished  himself  by 
lenity  to  the  Roman  catholics,  yet  those  of  that  religion  in 
England  were  so  much  disappointed  in  their  expectations  of 
his  favour,  that  some  zealots  among  them  laid  a  plot  of  a  more 
horrid  and  atrocipus  kipd  than  can  easily  be  paralleled  in  the 
annals  of  history.  This  was,  to  blow  up  the  nouse  of  lords  at 
the  firft  meeting  of  parliament,  and  with  it,  the  king,  queen, 
and  prince  of  Wales,  and  all  the  principq,l  nobility  and  gentry 
of  the  kingdom,  and  then  to  set  upon  the  throne  the  young 
princess  Elizabeth,  and  establish  the  catholic  religion*  Such 
was  the  secrecy  with  which  this  conspiracy  was  conducted,  that 
it  was  discovered  only  on  tiie  eve  of  the  designed  execution, 
November  5, 1605.  A  letter  written  in  mysterious  terms  to 
lord  Montefigle  to  warn  him  against  attendance  in  parliament 
on  that  dav,  is  said  to  have  led  the  sagacity  of  James  to  a  sus- 
picion of  the  nature  of  the  plot ;  but  there  is  reason  to  suppose 
that  other  notices  had  been  communicated  to  the  court.  £i^ 
ther  the  magnanimity  or  the  timidity  of  the  king  led  him  to 
speak  and  act  with  great  moderation  respecting  the  catholic 
party  after  this  event,  in  which  he  gave  some  displeasure  to 
the  zealous  Protestants.  An  attempt  to  effect  a  union  i^e- 
tween  Iplngland  and  Scotland,  though  favoured  by  the  king, 
was  rendered  abortive  through  the  prejudices  pf  the  English 
parliament. 

Although  the  general  policy  of  James  led  him  to  regard 
with  indifference  the  /iffairs  of  foreign  nations,  yet  he  displayed 
his  zeal  for  orthodoxy  in  1611,  by  haughtily  remonstrating 
with  the  Dut^  States  on  their  permitting  the  Arminian,  Vors- 
tins,  to  hold  a  professorship  in  one  of  weir  universities,  and 
he  obtained  the  important  point  of  his  removal.  His  cares  for 
reducing  Ireland  to  a  settled  form  of  law  and  government  were 
more  to  his  honour.  In  1612  he  lost  his  eldest  son,  Henry*  a 
nrince  just  advancing  to  manhood,,  whose  qualities  rendered 
him  the  hope  and  the  favourite  of  the  nation.  The  suspicion  of 
his  being  poisoned  is  fully  refuted  by  the  minute  narrative  of 
his  illness,  given  by  iSir  Theodore  Mayerne,  which  proves  it  to 
have  been  a  putrid  fever.  An  the  following  year,  the  prjqcess 
Elizabeth  was  married  to  Frederic,  elector  palatine. 

The  ol^ect  of  James's  passion  for  favourites  about  thb  pe« 
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riod  was  Robert  Carr,  a  youA  from  Scotland,  whose  sole  at- 
tractaons  were  a  handsome  person  and  graceful  demeanour. 
Introduced  by  accident  to  the  king's  notice,  he  made  such  an 
.  impression  upon  him  that  he  was  in  a  short  time  raised  to  the 
titles  of  viscount  Rochester,  and  earl  of  Somerset,  and  loaded 
with  honours  and  riches.  None  of  the  king*8  minions  contri- 
buted more  to  discredit  him.  Engaging  in  a  criminal  corres- 
pondence with  the  countess  of  Essex,  he  influenced  the  kin^ 
to  promote  a  scandalous  divorce  between  her  and  her  husband, 
after  which  the  lo^iers  were  married.  Carres  firiend.  Sir  Thomas 
Overbury,  having  strongly  dissuaded  him  from  this  connection, 
the  vengeful  and  abandoned  countess,  with  her  paramour's 
aid,  caused  him  to  be  poisoned.  The  deed  was  discovered, 
and  several  of  the  agents  suffered  death  for  it ;  but  Somerset  ' 
and  his  countess,  though  convicted,  and  the  most  guilty  of  all, 
obtained  the  royal  pardon,  to  the  general  indignation  of  the 
public.  Somerset,  however,  lost  aU  his  consequence,  and  was 
succeeded  in  the  king's  favour  by  the  handsome  George  Vil- 
Uers ;  who  was  rapidly  advanced  through  a  course  of  honours 
to  the  dukedom  of  Buckingham,  and  continued  to  possess  un- 
rivalled influence  during  the  remainder  of  this  reign,  and  the 
next,  till  his  tra^cal  exit.  * 

No  circumstance  in  James's  reign  was  more  unpopular  than 
the  treatment  of  the  celebrated  Sir  Walter  Raleigh.  Soon  after 
.the  king  8  accession  to  the  English  crown  he  had  been  involved 
.in  a  conspiracy,  for  whidi  he  had  been  capitally  condemned, 
but  reprieved,  and  during  thirteen  years  was  kept  a  prisoner 
in  the  Tower.  Prince  Henry,  who  greatly  admired  him,  was 
used  to  say,  that  *'  no  king  but  his  father  would  keep  such  a 
bird  in  a  cage."  In  1616  he  obtained  his  release  from  prison,  in 
consequence,  it  is  said,  of  a  sum  of  money  paid  to  the  favourite 
Villiers ;  but  the  king  refused  to  grant  him  a  pardon  on  his  former 
sentence.  Raleigh  had  formerly  made  an  expedition  to  Guiana, 
where  he  pretended  to  have  discovered  a  rich  gold  mine;  and 
it  is  probable  that  the  prospect  of  wealth  accruing  to  the 
crown  from  this  source  was  a  principal  motive  for  his  liberation. 
He  was  now  suffered  to  fit  out  an  expedition  under  the  roval 
commission  for  the  purposes  of  trade  and  discovery,  with  which 
he  proceeded  to  Guiana,  The  result  was,  as  has  been  more  jpar- 
ticiuarly  related  in  Raleigh's  life,  that  the  Spanish  town  of  St. 
Thomas  was  attacked  and  burnt  to  the  ground.  When  Ra- 
leigh returned,  great  complaints  of  this  act  of  hostility  were 
mrae  to  the  king  by  tiie  Spanish  ambassador,  Gondemar ;  in 
consequence  of  which  James  was  induced  to  order  him  to  be 
executed,  October,  1618,  upon  his  former  sentence.  Although 
much  maybe  urged  respecting  the  misconduct  of  Raleigh, 
who,  with  all  his  great  quaUties,  was  a  man  of  very  lax  princi- 
ples, yet  it  was  thought  an  act  of  tyranny  to  put  him  to  death 
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oa  a  bentenoe  paaaed  so  tatmjjatm  before,  and  wliidi  appeased 
to  be  virtuplW  repealed  by  die  ODminaiid  wbidbi  had  been  con- 
ferred upon  hiaQi ;  and  James  was  supposed  to  have  been  more 
influenoed  by  the  promises  and  threats  of  the  Spanish  courts 
than  by  a  r^ard  to  justice.  How  much  he  was  under  the  in* 
^uence  of  that  court»  soon  appeared  in  his  negodations  for 
marrying  his  son,  prince  Chanes,  to  the  infanta  of  Spain  ;«-^€i 
union  which  his  re^l  pride  and  want  of  money  led  him  to 
seek«  though  extremely  unpopuhur  among  his  subjects*  His 
consent  to  the  prince's  romantic  journey  with  Buckingham  to 
that  country,  was  extorted  from  ms  weakness  by  his  favourite. 
The  breach  of  that  matoh  was  succeeded  bv  proposals  of  mar- 
riage to  the  French  princess,  Henrietta,  whidi  were  brought 
to  effect,  accompanied  with  die  very  impolitic  and  disgraceful 
stipulation,  that  the  children  should  be  educated  by  their  mo- 
ther, a  bigoted  Papist,  till  the  age  of  thirteen. 

Violent  dissensions  with  his  parliament,  which  rose  in  its 
.pretensions  in  proportion  to  his  weakness,  embittered  the  lat- 
ter years  of  his  reign,  and  prepared  dreadful  consequences  for 
liis  successor.  The  affidrs  of  his  son-in-law^  the  elector  pala* 
tine,,  who,  having  been  induced  to  accept  the  crown  of  Bohe- 
mia, and  act  as  uie  head  of  the  protestant  religion  in  Germany, 
was  defeated  and  stripped  of  all  nis  dominions  by  the  emperor, 
occasioned  James  much  disquiet.  His  pacific  policy,  and  pro- 
found reverence  for  the  rights  of  sovereignty,  which  he  thought 
in  the  emperor's  fovour,  indueed  him  to  employ  only  fruitiess 
negociations.  At  length,  however,  the  nation's  zeal  for  the 
protestant  cause  compelled  him,  in  1624,  to  declare  war  with 
Spain  and  the  emperor,  and  troops  were  sent  over  to  Holland 
to  act  in  conjunction  with  prince  Maurice,  for  the  recovery  of 
the  palatinate ;  but  from  mismanagement,  the  greater  part  of 
these  perished  through  sickness,  and  the  whole  enterprise  was 
defeated.  Not  long  after,  the  king  was  seized  with  an  inter- 
mitting fever,  of  which  he  died  in  March,  1625,  in  the  59th 
year  of  his  age,  having  reigned  over  England  22  years,  and 
over  Scotland  almost  his  whole  Ufe.  He  left  no  other  issue 
than  his  son  Charles  and  his  daughter  Elizabeth. 

Though  many  princes  have  been  infmor  to  Jscmes  I.  in 
£ood  intentions,  and  in  abilities,  yet  few  have  left  a  less  re- 
spected name.  All  his  best  qualities  were  perverted  in  tiieir 
exertion  by  radical  weaknesses.  His  learning  degenerated 
into  pedantry  and  prejudice^  his  generosity  into  provision,  his 
good-nature  into  pliability  and  unmanly  fondness,  his  love  of 
peace  into  pusillanimity,  and  his  wisdom  into  cunning.  His 
•  reign,  though  not  unprosperous  to  his  subjects,  was  inglorious; 
And  he  possessed  neither  the  attachment  of  his  own  people, 
nor  the  esteem  of  foreigners.  He  received  in  his  life-time  a 
great  deal  of  adulation  on  account  of  his  literary  accomphsh** 
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mentB,  as  be  was  not  only  an  eneoivrager  of  lea)mifig,  but  an 
author.  In  tibis  capacity  Hume  says  of  hinii  **  whosoever  will 
read  his  ^Basilicon  Doron/  particularly  the  two  last  bocJcs, 
'  The  true  Law  of  free  Monarchies/  his  Answer  to  cardinal 
Perron,  and  almost  all  his  speeches  and  messages  to  parlia- 
ment, will  confess  him  to  have  possessed  no  mean  genius* 
Unfortunately  he  is  more  remembered  as  the  ssealous  advocate 
for  the  doctrine  of  witchcraft  and  demoniacal  possessions  in 
his  'Demonolo^,'  and  for  his  *  Counterblast  to  Tobacco." 
His  character  with  posterity  is  that  of  a  solemn  triflerj  and  a 
kind  of  ridicule  is  attached  to  his  very  name. 

ROBERT  CARR,  a  Scotchman,  first  noticed  by  James  I. 
in  1609.  The  monarch  condescended  to  teach  his  fiaivourite 
latin,  and  made  him  duke  of  Somerset ;  but  though  he  saved 
hhn  afterwards  from  punishment  for  his  murder  of  Sir  Thomas 
Overbury,  he  discarded  him  from  his  favour,  so  that  he  died 
forgotten  m  1638. 

ARCHIE  ARMSTRONG,  was  bom  in  the  parish  of 
;holm,  in  Roxburghshire.  After  having  long  distin- 
ned  himself  as  a  most  dexterous  sheep  stealer,  and  when 

skdale  became  too  hot  for  him,  on  account  of  his  nefarious 
practioes,  he  crept  into  notice  about  court,  and,  being  fidl  of 
pleasantry,  was  promoted  by  James  \h  to  the  office .  of  his 
majesty's  jester.  In  this  capacity  he  attended  the  court  to 
London,  on  the  accession  of  James  to  the  English  throne ;  but 
although  the  fashion  of  the  times  allowed  the  king's  jester  al- 
most unliitnited  freedoms,  such  was  the  poignancy  of  Archie's 
wit,  that  archbishop  Laud,  and  others  wno  had  smarted  under 
it,  thought  it  worth  while  to  procure  his  dismissal.  The  sub- 
sequent &te  of  poor  Archie  is  not  recorded. 

JAMES  HAY,  came  to  England  with  James  I.,  and  was 
the  first  Scotchman  raised  to  the  English  peerage,  successively 
by  the  titles  of  lord  Hay,  viscount  Doncaster,  and  earl  Carlisle. 
He  was  employed  in  various  embassies,  and  went  to  France  to 
negociate  a  marriage  between  the  prince^  of  Wales  and  Henri- 
etta Maria  of  France.    He  died  1636. 

DUDLEY,  LORD  NORTH,  the  Srd  baron  of  that  ac- 
complished  family,  was  one  of  the  first  noblemen 'in  the  court 
of  James  I.,  but  in  supporting  that  character,  he  dissipated 
and  gamed  away  the  greater  part  of  his  fortune.  In  1645  he 
*acted  with  the  parliament,  and  was  nominated  to  be  adminis- 
trator of  the  admiralty,  in  conjunction  with  the  great  earls  of 
Northumberland,  Essex,  Warwick,  and  others.  He  lived  to 
the  age  of  83,  the  ktter  part  of  which  he  passed  in  retirement, 
and  wrote  a  small  folio  of  miscellanies,  in  prose  and  verse. 

DUDLEY,  LORD  NORTH,  son  of  Dudley,  lord  North, 

was  made  knight  of  the  Bath  in  1616,  and  sat  in  many  parlia- 

•ments,  till  ex^uded  by  the  prevailing  party  in  that  which  con- 
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desined  the  king.  From  that  period  lord  North  lived  pri- 
vately in  the  country,  and  towanls  the  end  of  hk  life  enter- 
tained himself  with  books,  and,  as  his  numerous  issue  required, 
with  economy;  on  which  he  wrote  a  little  tract,  called  **  Ob- 
servations and  Advices  economical,"  ISmo.  His  other  works 
•are,  ''Passages  relating  to  the  Long  Parliament,'*  **  the  Histo- 
ry of  the  Life  of  Lord  Edward  North,  the  first  baron  of  the 
femily,"  addressed  to  his  eldest  son,  and  a  volume  of  essays. 

JOHN  MAITLAND,  LORD  THIRLSTANE,  only 
son  of  die  chancellor,  was  first  made  viscount  and  then  earl  of 
Lauderdale,  by  James  VL  16^.  He  had  a  son,  John,  the 
only  duke  of  Lauderdale,  bom  in  1616  at  Lethington. 

PAUL  PYNDAR,  a  distinguished  merchant,  was  bom  at 
Wellingborougl:,  in  Northamptonshire,  in  1566.  He  received 
a  liberal  education,  and  was  intended  for  the  university,  but, 
preferring  a  mercantile  occupation,  was  apprenticed  to  an  Ita- 
lian mercSiant  in  London.  His  master  sent  him  as  factor  to 
Venice,  and  he  resided  in  various  parts  of  Italy  many  years. 
In  1611  he  was  appointed  ambassador  to  tlie  grand  signior  at 
Constantinople,  where  he  did  great  service  to  the  Turkey  com- 
pany. After  his  return  in  16^,  he  was  ofiered  the  lieutenan- 
cy of  the  Tower,  which  he  refused,  but  accepted  the  place  of 
one  of  the  farmers  of  the  customs.  He  advmiced  such  large 
sums  to  kinff  Charles  in  the  rebellion  as  to  reduce  himself  to 
poverty.  He  instituted  large  alum  works,  and  acquired  a  for- 
tune of  above  200,000/.    He  died  in  1650. 

SIR  HUMPHREY  LYNDE,  an  English  gentleman,  was 
a  native  of  Dorsetshire,  and  educated  at  Westminster  schocrf, 
from  whence  he  removed  to  Christ  church,  Oxford.  He  sat 
in  parliament  many  years,  and  died  in  1636.  Sir  Humphrey 
wrote  some  smart  books  against  popery. 

DUCHESS  OF  RICHMOND,  who  lived  in  the  reign  of 
James  I.,  was  no  less  celebrated  for  her  beauty  than  for-  her 
high  birth ;  her  father,  the  earl  of  Bindon,  was  elder  son  to 
the  duke  of  Norfolk*  and  her  modier  was  the  dauffhter  of  Ed- 
ward, duke  of  BuckiDgham.  In  the  fate  of  both  her  grandfa- 
thers there  was  something  extraordinary,  as  they  both  lost 
their  heads  for  aspiring  to  the  throne.  Though  few  females 
could  boast  of  a  more  elevated  extraction,  yet  she  degraded 
her  hiffh  rank  by  marrying  a  man  in  trade ;  for  she  actually 
fell  in  love  with  a  vintner,  of  the  name  of  Prannel,  and,  in  spite 
of  aU  persuasion,  gave  him  her  hand.  A  handsome  person 
and  insinuating  manners  made  an  impression  upon  her  youth- 
ful heart,  yet  it  must  be  allowed  that  he  was  a  man  of  large 
property,  and  she  lived  in  a  style  suitable  to  her  rank.  Dyinj? 
a  few  years  after  his  marriage,  he  left  her  a  rich  and  beautiful 
widow,  and  various  were  the  candidates  for  her  hand,  amongut 
the  niunber  was  Sir  George  Rodney,  who  felt  for  her  the  live- 
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ttest  afTection  and  the  tenderest  regard.  This  gentleman  she 
positively  promised  to  marryi  but  the  earl  of  Hertford  soon  af- 
terwards made  proposals,  and  Sir  George  was  dismissed ;  and 
so  much  was  he  afl^ted  by  her  conduct,  that  he  wrote  a  copy 
of  verses  upon  her  cruelty  with  his  blood,  and  as  soon  as  he 
had  sent  tnem  to  her,  put  a  period  to  his  life.  This  melan- 
choly erent,  according  to  the  account  of  the  countess's  biogra- 
phers, made  but  a  slight  impression  upon  her  mind.  A  degree 
of  uhnardonable  levity  marked  her  conduct,  and  she  was* 
strondy  suspected  of  intrigue.  In  the  presence  of  the  earl  of 
Hertmrd,  however,  she  acted  with  prudence  and  precaution, 
which  prevented  him  from  doubting  the  fidelity  of  his  wife; 
and  when  he  died  he  settled  upon  her  the  siun  of  five  thou- 
sand a  year.  Though  the  countess  was  admired,  she  was  but 
little  respected,  for  she  encouraged  that  unmeaning  species  of 
gallantry  that  every  woman  of  real  virtue  must  despise ;  and 
notwithstanding  her  degrading  alliance  with  Plrannel,  she  was 
continually  boasting  of  her  elevated  birth.  When  publicly 
priding  herself  upon  the  nobilitv  of  her  ancestors,  the  earl 
would  frequently  remind  her  of  the  disgrace  she  had  brought 
upon  their  names,  by  marrying  a  man  of  so  inferior  a  situation 
as  that  of  a  retailer  of  wine.  After  the  death  of  the  earl  she 
gave  her  hand  to  the  duke  of  Richmond,  the  well  known  &« 
vourite  of  James  I.,  and  becoming  a  third  time  a  widow,  it  is 
said  that  she  aspired  to  the  throne.  Various  were  the  aHure- 
ments  which  she  threw  out  to  attract  the  monarch,  but  not 
any  of  them  were  sufficient  to  answer  her  design.  At  what 
age  she  died  her  biographers  have  not  mentioned,  but  few 
were  the  friends  she  left  behind  her  to  deplore  her  fate. 

RICHARD  BOYLE,  earl  of  Cork,  the  founder  of  a  great 
house,  and  remarkable  for  that  prudence  and  vigour  of  mind 
which  raise  men  to  high  fortune,  was  the  son  of  Roger  Boyle, 
a  younger  son  of  an  ancient  family  in  Herefordshire,  who  set- 
tled at  Canterbury,  where  Richard  was  bom  in  1566.  After 
an  educiition  at  Cambridge,  he  removed  to  the  Middle  Temple 
for  the  study  of  the  law,  but  his  finances  not  sufficing  for  the 
regular  pursuit  of  that  profession,  he  entered  into  the  service 
of  sir  Richard  Manwood,  chief  baron  of  the  exchequer.  After 
acquiring  some  practice  in  business  under  him,  lie  went  to 
Dublbi,  in  1588,  with  good  recommendations,  but  with  no 
other  wealth  than  27^.  Ss.  in  mmiey.  He  soon  made  himself 
useftil  to  many  persons  in  the  government  there,  by  acting  as 
an  agent  in  their  affiiirs,  and  took  pains  to  obtain  a  penect 
knowledge  of  the  state  of  that  kingdom.  In  1595  he  laid  a 
solid  foundation  for  advancement,  by  his  marriage  with  a  lady 
of  5001.  per  annum  fortune,  which  at  her  death,  four  years 
afterwards,  all  remained  with  him.  He  made  valuable  pur- 
chases in  a  country  where  land  was  cheap  on  account  of  its 
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haterdous  taiure ;  and  his  consequence  was  gre^y  increased 
by  htt  appointment  to  be  clerk  of  the  council,  under  sir '6. 
CareWi  president  of  Munster.     He  accompanied  Sir  George  in 
various  expeditions  against  the  native  Irishi  who  had  risen  in 
rebellion^  and  was  sent  over  by  him  to  carry  the  news  of  the 
victory  at  Kinsale  to  queen  Elizabeth.    By  the  advice  of  bis 
patron  he  bought  Sir  Walter  Raleigh's  estate  in  Ireland,  con- 
sisting of  ISyOM)  acres,  in  the  counties  of  Cork  and  Waterford, 
which  he  obtained  on  very  easy  terms.     On  this,  he  settled 
English  protestants  only,  and  by  the  buildings  and  improve- 
ments made  upon  it,  he  rendered  it  in  a  few  years  the  most 
thriving  and  best  tenanted  property  in  the  island.  He  married 
in  1003,  for  his  second  wife,  the  daughter  of  Sir  Geofirey  Fen- 
ton,  a  person  in  hieh  oflSce,  and  in  £at  year  Be  was  knighted 
by  Sir  G.  Carew,  then  lord  deputy.     His  dignity  and  fortunes 
were  augmented  under  king  James,  who  appointed  him  first, 
privy  counseHpr  for  Munster,  and  afterwards  for  the  kingdom 
of  Ireland;  and  in  1616  raised  him  to  the  Irish  peerage,  by 
the  title  of  baron  of  Youghall,  which,  four  years  afterwards, 
h^  exchanged  for  those  of  viscount  Dungarvan  and  earl  of 
Cork.    Charles  I.  regarded  him  with  equal  favour,  and  be- 
stowed titles  and  dignities  on  his  sons.    During  this  whole 
period  no  man  more  actively  promoted  what  was  called  the 
English  interest  in  Ireliuid,  in  building  and  fortifying  towns, 
filling  them  with  industrious    colonists,  erecting   churches, 
bridges,  castles,  and  other  public  works,  introducing  arts  and 
manufactures,  and  keeping  in  awe  and  subjection  the  poor  na- 
tives.   He  lived  more  like  a  sovereign  than  a  private  man,  at 
his  castle  of  Lismore,  which  was  the  centre  of  a  princely  pro-, 
perty.    He  settled  his  sons  in  separate  estates  as  they  grew 
up,  and  matched  his  daughters  into  the  best  families  of  tJie 
country.    In  I6S9  he  was  made  one  of  the  lord  justices  of  Ire- 
land, which  office  he  held  several  years;  and  in  1631  he  ob- 
tained the  office  o^^lord  treasurer  of  that  kingdom,  with  the 
unprecedented  circumstance  of  succession  to  his  family.    He 
made  fidl  use  of  his  power  in  putting  into  execution  all  the 
rigorous  laws  of  queen  Elizabeth  against  the  Papists,  and  shut 
up  many  mass-houses  that  had  been  opened  as  well  in  Dublin 
as  in  the  country.     He  also  transplanted  a  number  of  the  un-* 
civilized  Irish  from  the  fertile  province  of  Leinster  to  the  wilds 
and  deserts  of  Kerry ;  acts  of  power  suitable  enough  to  that  long- 
continued  system  of  policy  which  has  regarded  Ireland  as  a  con- 
quered country,  and  its  native  inhabitants  as  slaves  ever  read;^ 
to  rebel  against  their  masters.    The  great  authority  of  the  earl 
of  Cork  gave  umbrage  to  the  famous  Wentworth,  earl  of  Staf- 
ford, created  in  IdSS  lord  deputy  of  Ireland,  who,  after  some  . 
cold  civilities,  treated  him  with  open  enmity,  and  took  every 
occasion  to  thwart  and  mortify  him.    This  hostillity  was  reta-^ 
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liated  by  ihe  earl  of  Cork,  who  being  in  England  in  1641,  when 
lord  Strafford  was  impeached,  gave  evidence  against  him  bet- 
fore  the  house  of  lords.  He  returned  soon  amr  to  Ireland, 
not  long  before  the  commencement  of  the  fatal  rebellion  there. 
On  this  event  he  exerted  himself  in  a  military  capacity  with  all 
the  vigour  of  a  young  man,  raising,  arming,  and  taJking  into 
his  own  pa^  a  considerable  body  of  tenants  and  dependants, 
which  he  divided  among  four  of  his  own  sons ;  and  putting 
his  whole  domains  into  such  a  state  of  defence,  that  he  kept 
out  the  superior  forces  of  the  Irish,  and  gained  many  advaur 
tages  over  them.  One  of  his  sons,  fighting  under  lord  Indbi- 
quin,  at  Liscarrol,  lost  his  life.  He  himself  did  not  survive 
above  a  year.  Broken  by  exertions,  and  the  calamities  of  the 
times,  he  died  ifi  September,  1643,  in  the  77th  year  of  his  age, 
leaving  behind  him  a  character  marked  in  popular  fame  by 
the  title  of  the  ffreat  earl  of  Cork.  A  strong  testimony  of  his 
deserving  this  title  was  given  by  Cromwell,  who,  on  surveying 
the  vast  improvements  and  useiid  works  on  his  estates,,  de^ 
clared,  '*  that  if  there  had  been  an  earl  of  Cork  in  every  pro- 
vince, it  would  have  been  impossible  for  the  Irish  to  nave 
raised  a  rebellion."  The  earl  nad  fifteen  children  by  his  se- 
cond wife,  many  of  whom  survived  him,  and  arose  to  great  dis- 
tinction. 

ROBERT  DEV EREUX,  earl  of  Essex,  the  son  of  Wal- 
ter Devereux,  viscount  Hereford,  was  bom  at  Netherwood,  in 
Herefordshire,  in  1567.  He  succeeded  to  the  title  at  ten 
years  of  a^^,  and  about  two  years  after  was  sent  by  his  guar* 
dian,  lord  Burleigh,  to  Trinity  college,  Cambridge.  He  took 
the  dc^gree  of  M.A.  in  1582.  In  1584,  being  in  his  17th  year, 
he  appeared  at  the  court  of  queen  Elizabeth,  who  immediately 
honoured  him  with  singular  marks  of  her  favour,  as  he  was 
not  only  her  relation,  but  the  son  of  one  of  her  most  feithful 
servants,  the  son-in-law  of  her  &vourite  Leicester^  and  a  very 
handsome  and  accomplished  youth.  Towards  the  end  of  1585 
he  attended  Leicester  to  Holland,  and  gave  signal  proofs  of 
his  personal  courage  during  the  campaign  of  1586,  particularly 
at  the  battle  of  Zutphen,  where  the  gallant  Sidney  was  mor- 
tally wounded.  On  this  occasion  the  earl  of  Leicester  made 
him  a  knight  banneret.  In  1587,  Leicester  being  appointed 
lord  steward  of  the  household,  Essex  succeeded  him  in  the 
post  of  master  of  the  horse,  and  in  1588,  when  the  queen  as- 
sembled an  army  at  Tilbury  to  oppose  the  Spanish  invasion, 
Essex  was  made  general  of  the  horse.  From  this  time  he  was 
considered  as  the  happy  favourite  of  the  queen ;  and  to  fix  the 
people's  opinion  in  that  respect,  the  queen  conferred  upon 
him  the  order  of  the  Garter.  So  quick  an  elevation,  and  to 
so  great  a  height,  could  not  but  affect  so  young  a  man  as  tbe 
earl  of  Essex,  who  showed  henceforward  a  very  high  spirit, 
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and  often  behaved  petulantly  even  to  tke  queen  herself^  who 
did  not  love  to  be  controUed  by  her  subjects.  His  eagerness 
about  this  time,  to  dbpute  her  favour  with  Sir  Charles  Blount^ 
afterwwls  lord  Mountjoy  and  earl  of  Devonshire,  cost  him  some 
blood ;  for  Sir  Charles  thinking  hunself  affironted  by  the  earl^ 
challenged  him,  and  after  a  short  dispute,  wounded  him  in  the 
knee.  The  queen  so  far  from  bein^  displeased  with  it^.said 
that  it  was  fit  somebody  should  tnke  him  down^  otherwise 
there  would  be  no  ruling  him.  However,  «he  reconciled  the 
rivals,  who,  to  their  honour,  continued  good  friends  as  long  as 
they  Uved.  Essex,  however,  was  not  so  captivated  with  his 
situation  as  to  be  insensible  to  the  charms  of  military  glory^ 
In  1589,  sir  John  Norris  and  Sir  Francis  Drake  baying,  sailed 
on  an  expedition  against  Spain,  our  young  favourite,  without 
tliMB  knowledge  of  his  royal  mistress,  followed  the  fleet,  which 
he  joined  as  they  were  sailing  towards  Lisbon,  and  acted  with 
great  resolution  in  the  repulse  of  the  Spanish  garrison  of  that 
city.  The  queen  wrote  him  a  very  severe  letter,  but  was,  after 
his  return,  soon  appeased*  Soon  after  he  a^ain  incurred  her 
displeasure  by  marrying  the  widow  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney.  In 
1591  he  was^sent  to  France  with  the  command  of  4€00  men  to 
the  assistance  of  Henry  IV.  In  1596  he  was  joined  with  ad- 
miral Howard  in  the  command  of  the  &mous  expedition  against 
Cadiz.  In  1597  he  was  appointed  master,  of  the  ordnance, 
and  commanded  another  expedition  against  Spain,  called  the 
Island  Voyage.  Not  long  after  his  return,  he  was  created 
earl  marshal  of  England,  and  on  the  death  of  the  great  lord 
Burleigh  in  1598,  elected  chancellor  of  the  luiiversity  of  Cam- 
bridge. This  was  one  of  the  last  instances^  of  that  great  man'» 
prosperity.  He  was  now  advanced  too  high  to  sit  at  ease,  and 
those  who  longed  for  his  honour  and  employments  very  closely 
applied  themselves  to  bring  about  his  fall.  The  first  great 
shock  he  received  arose  from  a  warm  dispute  between  the 
queen  and  himself,  about  the  choice  of  some  fit  person  to  su- 
perintend the  affairs  of  Ireland.  Camden  tells  us  that  nobody 
was  present  but  the  lord  admiral,  secretary  Cecil,  and  Winde- 
bank,  clerk  of  the  seal.  The  queen  looked  upon  Sir  William 
Knolls,  uncle  to  Essex,  as  the  most  proper  person  for  that 
charge ;  Essex  contended  that  Sir  George  Carew  was  a  much 
fitter  man  for  it.  When  the  queen  could  not  be. persuaded  to 
approve  his  choice,  he  so  far  forgot  his  duty  as  to  turn  his^ 
back  upon  her  in  a  contemptuous  manner,  which  insolence  she 
not  being  able  to  bear,  gave  him  a  box  on  the  ear,  and  bid 
him  **  go  and  be  hanged.*'  Essex  put  his  hand  to  his  swords 
and  swore  revenge.  Where  was  his  gallantry  on  this  occasion? 
Could  a  stroke  from  an  angry  woman  tinge  the:  honour  of  a 
gallant  soldier?  This  violent  storm,  however,  soon  subsided, 
and  they  were  reconciled.     The  total  reduction  of  Ireland 
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being  brought  upon  the  tapis  soon  afteri  the  earl  was  pitched 
upon  as  the  only  man  from  whom  it  could  be  expected.  This 
was  an  artful  contrivance  of  his  enemies^  who  hoped  to  ruin 
him,  nor  were  their  exnectatidns  disappointed*  He  declined 
his  fatal  preferment  as  long  as  he  could,  but  perceiving  that 
he  should  have  no  quiet  at  home,  he  accepted  it,  and  his  com- 
mission for  lord  lieutenant  passed  the  great  seal,  ISth  March, 
1698.  His  enemies  now  began  to  insinuate  that  he  had  sought 
this  command  for  the  sake  of  greater  things  which  he  was  now 
meditating;  but  there  is  a  letter  of  his  to  the  queen  preserved 
in  the  Harleian  collections,  which  shows,  that  he  was  so  far 
from  entering  upon  it  with  alacrity,  that  he  looked  upon  it 
ri^er  as  a  l^nishment  and  a  place  assigned  him  for  a  retreat 
from  his  sovereign's  displeasure,  than  a  potent  government  be- 
stowed upon  him  by  her  favour.  The  earl  met  with  nothing 
in  Ireland  but  ill  success ;  in  the  midst  of  which,  an  army  was 
suddenly  raised  in  England,  under  the  command  of  the  earl  of 
Nottingnam,  nobody  well  knowing  why,  but  in  reality  from 
the  suggestions  of  Essex's  enemies,  that  he  rather  meditated 
an  invasion  of  his  native  country  than  the  reduction  of  the 
Irish  rebels.  This  made  him  resolved  to  quit  his  post,  and 
come  over  to  England,  which  he  accordingly  did  without  leave. 
He  burst  into  the  queen's  bedchamber  as  she  was  rising,  and 
ahe  received  him  with  a  mixture  of  tenderness  and  severity; 
but  she,  soon  after,  thought  fit  to  deprke  hun  of  all  his  em- 
ployments, except  tliat  ot  master  of  the  horse.  He  was  com- 
mitted to  the  custody  of  the  lord  keeper,  with  whom  he  conti- 
nued six  months.  No  sooner  had  he  regained  his  liberty  than 
he  was  guilty  of  many  extravagances.  He  first  determined 
to  obtain  an  audience  of  the  queen  by  force.  He  refrised  to 
attend  the  council  when  summoned.  When  the  queen  sent 
the  lord  keeper,  lord  chief  justice,  and  two  others,  to  know  his 

S'evances,  he  confined  them,  and  then  marched  with  his 
mda  into  the  city/ in  expectation  that  the  people  would  rise 
in  his  favour;  but  in  that  he  was  disappointed.  He  was  at 
last  besieged,  and  taken  in  his  house  in  Essex  street,  commit- 
ted to  the  tower,  tried  by  his  peers,  and  condemned  and  exe- 
cuted. Thus  did  this  brave  man,  the  favourite  of  his  queen, 
this  idol  of  the  people,  &11  a. sacrifice  to  his  want  of  that  dissi- 
mulation and  court  policy,  by  which  his  enemies  effected  his 
ruin.  He  was  a  polite  scholar  and  a  generous  friend  to  lite- 
rature. He  erected  a  monument  to  Spenser,  gave  an  estate 
to  Bacon,  for  which  he  was  basely  requited,  and  took  into  his 
service  Wotton  and  other  men  of  learning.  His  memory  has 
always  been  popular,  and  his  unfortunate  end  has  been  the 
subject  of  four  different  tragedies. 

To  those  who  have  not  consulted  and  compared  the  seve- 
ral authors  who  have  xdated  the  story  of  this  unfortunate 
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eiurU  i^  mmt  appear  wonderful,  if  he  was  redly  beloved  by 

iueen  Elisabeth,  that  she  could  eonsent  to  his  execution, 
^hat  she  had  conceived  a  tender  pasuon  for  him  is  proved  be- 
yond a  doubt  by  Mr.  Walpole  in  ms  entertaining  Catahgu$  qf 
Nobh  Authors.  *^  I  am  aware/'  sin^s  he,  ^'  that  it  is  become  a 
node  to  treat  the  queen's  passion  %ov  him  as  a  romance,  Vol- 
taire laughs  at  it,  and  observes,  that  when  her  struggle  about 
hun  must  have  been  the  greatest,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  she 
was  68«  Had  he  been  68  it  is  probable  she  would  not  have 
been  in  love  with  him.  Whenever  Essex  acted  a  fit  of  sick- 
ness, not  a  day  passed  Mrithout  the  queen  sending  often  to  see 
him,  and  order  nis  broths  and  things^''  Mr.  Walpole  farther 
observes,  that  her  court  and  contemporaries  had  a  uniform 
opinion  of  her  passion  for  Essex,  and  quotes  several  instances 
from  a  letter  written  by  Sir  Francis  Bacon  to  the  earl,  in  which 
he  advised  him  to  consult  her  taste  in  his  very  apparel  and 
gestures,  and  to  give  way  to  any  inclination  she  may  have* 
Sir  Francis  advised  the  queen  herself,  knowing  her  inclination, 
to  keep  the  earl  about  her  for  society.  After  his  confinement^ 
on  hearing  he  was  ill,  she  sent  him  word,  with  tears  in  her 
eyes,  that  if  she  might  with  her  honour,  she  would  visit  him. 
''If^"  says  Mr.  Walpole,  '*  these  instances  are  problematic, 
are  the  following  so  ?  In  one  of  the  curious  letters  of  Rowland 
White,  he  says,  the  queen  hath  ^  late  used  the  fair  Mrs. 
Bridges  with  words  and  blows  ^  anger.  In  a  subseauent  let- 
ter, he  says,  the  earl  is  again  &llen  in  love  with  his  fairest  B. 
It  cannot  but  come  to  the  queen's  ear,  and  then  he  is  undone." 
Essex  himself  says,  that  her  fond  parting  with  him  when  be 
set  out  for  Ireland,  pierced  his  very  soul.  In  {»roportion  to 
our  belief  of  the  existence  of  the  queen's  affection,  her  motives 
for  consenting  to  his  execution  become  more  inexplicable^ 
Queen  Elizabeth  had  a  very  high  opinion  of  her  beauty  and 
personal  attractions^  and  probably  expected  more  adoration 
than  the  earl's  passion  for  variety  would  sufier  him  to  pay. 
Towards  the  end  of  her  life  she  was  certainly  an  object  of  dis- 
gust. He  had  too  much  honesty  to  feign  a  passion  which  he 
did  not  feel.  The  queen  also  gave  cre<fit  to  the  reports  of  his 
amlntious  projects.  It  is  said,  however,  that  concerning  his 
execution  she  was  irresolute  to  the  last,  and  sent  orders  to 
countermand  it;  but  considering  his  obstinacy  in  refusing  to 
ask  her  pardon,  afterwards  directed  that  he  should  die.  It  is 
reported  that  the  queen  in  the  height  of  her  passion,  had 
^ven  him  a  rinff,  ordering  him  to  ke^  it,  and  that  whatsoever 
crimes  he  shoiud  commit  she  would  pardon  him  when  he  had 
vetumed  that  pledge.  The  earl  upon^  bis  condemnation  ap« 
plied  to  admiral  Howard's  lady,  his  rekdon,  desiring  her,  by  a 
neraon  whna.  she  could  tvust,  to  return  it  into  the  queen's  own 
Aandfl ;  but  her  husband,  who  was  one  of  the  earl's  greatest 
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I,  and  to  whom  she  had  itnpnidently  told  the  circum* 
stance,  wonld  not  suflfer  her  to  acquit  herself  of  the  commis- 
sion;  so  that  the  queen  oonsentcn  to  the  earl*s  death,  being 
fidi  of  nidignation  against  so  proud  and  haughty  a  spirit,  who 
choae  rather  to  die  than  implore  her  mercy.  Some  time  after 
the  admiral's  lady  fell  sick,  and  beinff  near  her  death,  she  sent 
word  to  tibe  queen  that  she  had  someming  of  great  consequence 
to  eomnmnicate  befbre  she  died.  The  queen  came  to  her 
bed  side,  and  having  ordered  aU  her  attendants  to  withdraw^ 
the  lady  returned,  but  too  late,  the  ring,  desh-ing  the  queen's 
forgiveness  that  she  did  not  return  it  sooner ;  on  which  the 
indignant  sover^n  excLrimed,  ^*  God  may  forgive  you,  but  I 
never  can.*'  The  earl  of  Essex  died  in  the  Slth  year  of  his 
age^  leavimp  by  his  lady  one  son  and  two  daughters. 

SIR  THOMAS  EDMONDES,  of  Devonshire,  was  in* 
troduced  at  court  under  Sir. Francis  Walsin^ham.  When 
queen's  ambassador  at  Paris  he  was  allowed  only  twenty  shil- 
fangs  a  day,  so  that  he  complains  of  his  inability  to  support  the 
dignity  of  a  royal  representative,  and  adds,  that  ^*  he  has  not 
tne  means  wherewith  to  put  a  good  garment  on  his  back,  to 
appear  in  honest  company.**  He  was  sent  in  1599  to  Brussels, 
aiid  was  knighted  by  James  I.,,  and  appointed  comptroller  of 
the  king's  household,  and  privy  oounsellot,  and  treasurer  of  the 
hoasehmd.  In  the  two  first  parliaments  of  Charles  I.  he  sat 
for  Oxford.  In  1639  he  went  as  ambassador  to  the  French 
ecftntf  and  died  in  peaceful  privacy,  1639.  He  was  a  man  of 
gttak  abilides,  eminent  as  a  negodator,  active  as  a  courtier, 
vprif^t,  firm,  mmcomiptible,  and  attached  to  the  privileges  of 
Ins  king  and  country. 

GEORGE  HERIOT,  the  founder  of  that  noble  charity  at 
Edinburgh,  which  has  produced  so  many  useful  and  valuable 
aitisens,  was  the  son  of  George  Heriot  of  Trabrown,  or  Tra* 
brane,  in  East  Lothian,  and  was  bom  in  the  begmning  of  June, 
166S.  His  father  was  a  goldsmith  in  Edinburgh,  and  made  a 
haiidaome  fortune  for  the  time  and  country  in  which  he  lived, 
and  gave  a  suitable  education  to  a  numerous  family.  George, 
the  son,  worked  with  his  fiither  as  a  jeweller  and  goldsmith, 
and*  at  the  age  of  twen^-three,  in  the  year  1586,  was,  by  his 
fiUherlB  interest,  creditably  married  to  Qiristian  Majoribanks, 
daughter  of  Simon  Maioribanks,  nerehant  in  Edinburgh.  On 
his  mavriage,  he  received  one  thousand  marks  for  his  portion, 
a»d  five  hundred  to  fit  up  a  shop,  and  furnish  himself  with 
clothes  and  tools;  a  small  sum  indeed,  even  considering  the 
value  ot  money  at  that  time,  for  such  an  undertaking,  the  whole 
not  exceeding  eighty  pounds  sterling.  With  his  mfe  he  got  a 
fliottgi^e^  amounting  to  the  capitid  sum  of  1075  marks,  the 
intamrt  of  which,  at  khe  then  ti^al  interest  of  ten  per  cent., 
amanotad  to  no  move  than  107  naarics,  6s.  8d.  Scots  money ; 
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both  sums  not  exceeding  141.  Is.  sterling.  From  this  time 
George  Heriot  continued  to  apply  closely  to  business,  with 
success ;  and  eleven  years  afterwards,  being  appointed  jeweller 
and  goldsmith  to  Anne  of  Denmark,  the  queen  of  James  VL 
by  writ  of  privy  seal,  dated  at  Dunferline  on  the  17th  July, 
1597,  and  soon  after  to  the  same  offices  to  the  king,  he  rose  to 
considerable  eminence  in  his  profession.  On  the  accession  of 
the  king  of  Scots  to  the  crown  of  England  he  removed  to 
London,  but  paid  occasional  visits  to  Scotland,  where,  in  the 
year  1608,  being  a  widower,  he  married  to  his  second  wife 
Alison,  eldest  daughter  of  James  Primrose,  clerk  to  the  privy 
council,  with  whom  he  had  a  fortune  of  SOCK)  marks,  Scots,  and 
beneficial  alliances,  the  Primrose  family  then  beginning  to  be 
considerable  in  Scotland..  From  George  Heriot*s  assiduity  in 
business,  his  frugality,  and  obtaining  precious  stones  from 
Spain  and  Portugal  at  low  prices,  by  his  command  of  ready 
money,  he  amassed  so  large  a  fortune,  that  notwithstanding  his 
generosity  to  his  poor  relations  during  his  life,  he  left  at  his 
death,  which  happened  on  the  12th  of  February,  16S4,  the 
sum  of  forty-three  thousand  six  hundred  and  eight  pounds, 
eleven  shillings  and  three  pence  sterling,  for  endowing  an  hos- 
pital at  Edinburgh,  to  be  called  George  Heriot's  Hospital,  and 
to  be  regulated  by  statutes  and  ordinances  to  be  drawn  out 
according  to  his  will  by  Dr.  Bacanqual,  dean  of  Rochester. 
Besides  this,  he  left  considerable  legacies  to  his  relations, 
friends  and  servants,. and  remitted  several  debts  to  his  bene- 
factors, both  in  England  and  Scotland.  He  had  no  lawftil 
children.  To  two  natural  daughters  he  left  legacies.  To  the 
children  of  his  father  by  his  second  lyife  Christian  Blaw, 
James,  Thomas,  Christian,  Sibilla  Janet,  and  Marion  Heriot, 
he  left  likewise  bequests,  and  to  James  the  eldest  of  his  half 
brothers,,  his  East  Indian  stocks.  To  his  step  mother  an  an- 
nuity of  500  marks,  with  500  marks  more,  to  be  disposed  of  by 
her  will;  and,  upon  the  whole,  though  he  may  be  accused  of 
unnatural  conduct,  in  preferring  a  charitable  institution  to  his 
relations,  yet,  except  we  were  made  acquainted  with  circiun* 
stances,  we  cannot  affix  any  turpitude  or  immorality  to  his  cha- 
racter 

.  SIR  WILLIAM  MONSON,  a  brave  English  admiral, 
third  son  of  Sir  John  Monson,  of  South  Carleton  in  Lincoln- 
shire, was  born  in  1569.  He  was  employed  in  many  expedi« 
tions  against  the  Spaniards  in  queen  Elizabeth's  time,  and  was 
highly  honoured;  the  queen  wighted  him  for  his  services  in 
the  earl  of  Essex's  expedition  to  Cadiz,  where  he  assisted  the 
earl  much  by  his  wise  and  moderate  counsel.  On  the  death  of 
the  queen,  he  received  no  recompense  or  pay  beyond  the  pay 
and  service  in  which  he  was  engaged;  yet  as  admiral,  he  sup- 
ported the  honour  of  the  British  flag  against  die  insolence  pf 
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the  Dutch  states,  of  which  he  frequently  complains  in  his  Navy 
Tracts,  and  protected  our  trade  against  the  encroachments  of 
France.  Instead  of  reward,  he  got  disgrace  by  his  vigilance, 
and  was  imprisoned  in  the  tower,  through  the  resentment  of 
some  powerful  courtiers ;  but  was  discharged,  and  wrote  a  vin- 
dication of  his  conduct,  entitled  '' Concerning  the  insolences -of 
the  Dutch,  and  a  Justification  of  Sir  WilUam  Monson."  He 
spent  his  latter  days  in  peace,  in  digesting  his  Navy  Tracts, 
and  died  in  164i3.  Part  of  these  were  printed  in  168S,  and 
they  were  afterwards  all  included  in  Churchiirs  Collection  of 

^dTgREY,  lord  CHANDOS  BRYDQES,  a  man  of 
abilities,  succeeded  his  father  William,  fourth  lord  Chandos,  in 
November  1602.  He  was  a  friend  of  the  earl  of  Essex,  in 
whose  insurrection  he  was  probably  involved,  for  his  name  ap- 
pears on  the  list  of  prisoners  confined  in  the  fleet  on  that  ac- 
count, February  1600.  He  was  made  a  knight  of  the  bath,  at 
the  creation  of  Charles,  duke  of  York,  January  1604,  and  in 
August  1605  was  created  M.  A.  at  Oxford,  the  king  being 
present.  He  was  an  associate  of  that  active  and  romantic  cha- 
racter, lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury,  and  appears  to  have  volun<^ 
leered  his  services  in  the  Low  Countries,  when  the  prince  of 
Orange  besieged  the  city  of  Juliers  in  1610,  and  the  Low 
Country  army  was  assisted  by  four  thousand  English  soldiers, 
rmder  the  command  of  Sir  Edward  Cecil.  From  the  great  in- 
fluence which  his  hospitality  and  popular  manners  afterwards 
obtained  in  Gloucestershire,  and  his  numerous  attendants  when 
he  visited  the  court,  he  was  styled  king  of  Cotswould,  the  tract 
of  country  on  the  edge  of  which  his  castle  of  Studeley  was 
situated.  On  November  18, 1617,  he  was  appointed  to  receive 
and  introduce  the  Muscovite  ambassadors,  who  had  brought 
costly  presents  from  tiieir  master  to  the  lung.  He  died  Au- 
gust 21, 162U  There  is  no  doubt,  says  Sir  Egerton  Brydges, 
by  whom  the  preceding  notices  were  drawn  together,  that  lord 
Chandos  was  a  man  of  abilities  as  well  as  splendid  habits  of 
life,  and  by  no  means  a  literary  recluse,  although  he  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  the  author  of  ^*  Horse  subsecivse.  Observa- 
tions and  Discourses,'*  London,  16^,  8vo.,  a  work  containing 
a  fund  of  good  sense  and  shrewd  remark.  In  Sir  John  Beau- 
mont's Doems  are  some  lines  on  his  death,  highly  expressive  of 
an  excellent  character. 

SIR  JOHN  FINCH,  a  man  of  wit  in  the  courts  of  James  L 
and  Charles  I.  He  was  born  in  Kent  in  1571,  and  died  in  1641. 
He  was  the  author  of  a  book  entitled,  Fineti  Philoxemis,  or 
Observations  touching  the  Reception,  Precedency,  &c.  of  fo- 
reign Ambassadors  in  England.  . 

SIR  DUDLEY  CHARLETON,  was  bom  in  Oxfordshh-e 
in  1573,  and  educated  at  Christ  Church  college.     He  went  as 
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aeCTetary  to  Sir  Ralph  Winwood  in  the  Netherlands,  when 
king  James  resigned  the  cautionary  towns  to  the  States ;  and 
was  afterwards  employed  for  twenty  years  as  ambassador  to 
Venice,  Savoy,  and  the  United  Provinces.  King  Charles  L 
created  him  viscount  Dorchester,  and  apnointed  him  one  of 
the  principal  secretaries  of  state ;  in  which  office  he  died  in 
1681,  He  was  esteemed  a  good  statesman,  though  an  honest 
man ;  and  published  several  political  works.  His  French  and 
Latin  letters  to  Vossius  were  published  with  other  correspond 
denoe  of  that  learned  author,  at  London,  in  1690. 

SIR  ROBERT  DUDLEY,  as  he  was  caUed  in  Enghuid, 
and  as  he  was  styled  abroad,  earl  of  Warwick  and  duke  of 
Northumberland,  was  the  son  of  Robert  Dudley,  by  the  huhr 
Douglas  Sheffield;  and  was  bom^at  Sheen  in  Surrey  in  1575, 
where  he  was  carefully  coiicealed,  to  prevent  the  queen's  know*- 
ledffe  of  the  earl's  engagement  with  his  mother.  He  studied 
at  Oxford,  when  his  father,  dyinff,  left  him  the  bulk  of  his  es* 
tate.  He  was  at  this  time  one  of  the  finest  gentlemen  in  Eng- 
land ;  and  having  a  particular  turn  to  navigation,  fitted  out  a 
small  squadron  at  his  own  expense,  with  which  he  sailed  to  the 
river  Oroonoko,  and  took  and  destroyed  nine  sail  of  Spanish 
ships.  In  1595,  he  attended  the  earl  of  Essex,  and  the  lord 
hign  admiral  of  England,  in  their  expedition  against  the  Spa* 
niards ;  when,  he  was  knighted  for  his  gallant  l^haviour  at  me 
taking  of  Cadis.  He  now  endeavoured  to  move  the  legitunacj 
of  his  birth,  in  order  to  be  entitled  to  neieditary  honours* 
But  being  overpowered  by  the  interest  of  the  countess  dowager 
and  Leicester,  ne  applied  for  a  Hoence  to  travel,  and  be^  well 
recmed  at  the  eourt  of  Florence,  resolved  to  continQe  there^ 
notwithstanding  his  receiving  a  letter  of  reeal;  <»i  which  his 
whole  estate  was  seised  by  kmg  James  I.,  and  vested  in  die 
crown.  He  discovered  at  the  court  of  Cosmo  H,,  grand  duke 
of  Tuscany,  those  great  aUhties  for  which  he  had  been  ad« 
mired  in  England,  and  was  at  lei^[th  made  chamberlain  to  his 
highness's  consort.  He  there  contrived  several  methods  of 
kiiprovkig  shipping;  introduced  new  manufactures;  and  by 
other  services  obtained  so  high  leputetion,  that  at  the  desire 
of  the  archduchess,  the  emperor  Ferdinand,  in  16S0,  created 
him  a  duke  of  the  holy  Roman  empiie«  He  afterwards  drained 
a  vast  tract  of  morass  between  Fisa  and  the  sea,  and  raised 
Leghorn,  which  was  then  a  mean,  pitiful  place^  intoahiah  and 
flourishing  town,  improved  the  haven  by  a  mole,  whim  ren- 
dered it  both  safe  and  commodious ;  and  having  engaged  hb 
highness  to  declare  it  a  firee  port,  he,  by  his  infiuenoe  and  cor- 
respondence, drew  many  English  merchants  to  settle  and  set 
up  nouses  there,  which  was  of  very  great  service  to  bin  nadve 
country,  as  well  as  to  the  S|»aniards.  He  vms  ako  the  patron 
of  learned  men,  and  held  hnnself  a  high  place  in  the  iepi]d>lic 
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pf  letten*    His  most  cekbrated  work  is  his  Del  Arcano  del 
Marc,  in  two  vols,  folio, 

HENRY  DANYERS,  a  brave  warrior,  the  first  earl  of 
Danby,  was  the  son  of  Sir  John  Danvers.  He  was  born  at 
Pantesey,  in  Wiltshire,  June  3e>  1679.  After  an  education 
mikable  to  his  birth,  he  went  and  served  in  the  Low  Gonntry 
wars»  under  Maurice,  count  of  Nasaati,  afterwards  priaee  c^ 
Orange,  and  was  eiwaged  in  many  mihtary  actions  of  those 
times,  bod^  by  sea  and  land.  He  served  also  in  France,  where 
he  was  knighted  by  Henry  lY. ;  and  next  m  Ireland  as  a  lieui- 
tenant-general.  On  the  accession  of  James  I.  he  was  credited 
a  peer,  and  appointed  lord  president  of  Munster,  and  governor 
«H  Guernsev*  King  Charles  I.  made  him  earl  of  Danby,  and 
knight  of  the  Garter.  He  gave  a  piece  of  ground  to  the  om-^ 
veraity  of  Oxford,  for  a  botanical  garden;  to  support  which 
he  left  by  will  the  impropriate  rectory  of  Kirkdale  in  lorkshins. 
He.  also  founded  an  alms-house  and  a  free-school  at  Malms- 
buiy.  In  his  latter  days  he  chose  a  retired  life ;  mA^  upon 
lihai  account  is  not  well  known,  fell  upder  the  displeasure  of 
the  court.  At  length,  he  died  at  his  house  in  Combury  Park, 
in  Oxfordshire,  January  20,  1643-4,  in  the  seventy-first  year 
of  his  age;  and  was  butied  in  the  chancel  of  the  parish  churdi 
of  Dantesey,  under  a  noble  monument  of  white  marbl^  with 
an  epitaph  which  contains  a  high  character  of  him.  He  was 
never  married. 

His  younger  brother  and  heir  was  Sir  John  Danvers,  knight, 
one  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  privy  chamber  to  Charles  I.  He 
was  one  of  those  who  signed  the  warrant  for, the  king's  execu- 
tion. He  died  before  the  restoration  of  kin^  Charles  IL,  but, 
however^  all  his  estates  both  real  and  personal,  were  confiscated 
in  1661. 

DAYID  MO  YSES,  a  person  concerned  in  political  affairs, 
was  a  native  of  Lanark,  in  Scotland,  and  born  in  1573.  While 
very  young,  he  became  page  to  king  James  I.,  and  afterwards 
gentleman  of  his  privy  chamber^  He  was  present  with  king 
James  at  Perth,  in  1600,  when  the  famous  conspiracy  of  the 
earl  of  Gowiy  took  place,  and  accompanied  the  king  to  Eng- 
land, where  ne  remained  some  years.  Returning  to  Scotland^ 
he  spent  his  days  in  retireipent.  He  kept  a  diary  of  what 
passed  at  court,  the  MS.  oif  which  is  now  in  the  advocates' 
ubrary  in  Edinburgh ;  and  an  edition  of  it  was  printed  in  1753, 
under  the  title  of  '^  Memoirs  of  the  affairs  of  Scotland  from 
1577  to  1603,  with  a  discourse  on  the  conspiracy  of  Gowrie," 
Edin.  I^mo.  It  contidns  mimy  curious  particulaxs  which  had 
not  been  noticed  by  general  historians.  He  died  at  Edinburgh 
in  1630,  aged  fifty-seven. 

'    ARABELLA  STtJART,  commonly  called  the  lady  Ara^ 
be)la,  was  the  daughter  of  Charles  Stuart,  earl  of  Lenox,  the 
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younger  brother  of  Heiury,  lord  Dandey,  father  to  James  VI^ 
king  of  Scotland,  by  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Sir  William  Caven- 
dish. She  was  bom  in  1577,  at  Hamptead,  and  received  a 
very  liberal  education  under  the  care  of  her  grandmother,  the 
countess  of  Lenox.  At  the  age  of  two  years  she  lost  her  &ther, 
and  thereby  became  heiress  to  a  large  estate.  As  the  English 
succession  was  then  doubtfiil,  manv  persons  looked  on  the 
prospect  of  a  union  with  lady  Arabella,  and  Thuanus  says  that 
she  was  betrothed  privately  to  a  son  of  the  earl  of  Northum- 
berland. This,  however,  rests  upon  no  evidence,  though  it  is 
certain  that  Elizabeth. regarded  the  young  lady  with  a  jealous 
eye.  On  the  death  of  that  queen,  some  malcontents  formed 
the  design  of  setting  up  Arabella  Stuart  in  opposition  to  her 
cousin  James,  but  this  conspiracy  only  ended  in  the  ruin  of  the 
contrivers.  Lady  Arabella  herself  was  not  concerned  in  it^ 
but  in  1610  she  fell  under  the  royal  displeasure  for  marrying 
Mr.  William  Seymour,  crandson  to  the  earl  of  Hertford,  in 
consequence  of  which  sne  was  placed  under  confinement  at 
Lambeth,  and  her  husband  sent  to  the  tower.  Shortly  after 
they  both  made  their  escape,  but  by  different  ways,  and  thou^ 
Mr.  Seymour  got  safe  to  the  continent,  the  lady  was  overtaken 
and  shut  up  in  the  tower,  where  she  died  in  1615.  Corbet^ 
bishop  of  ^Norwich,  composed  the  following  lines  upon  her 
deAth.  She  was  interred  in  the  same  vault  with  Mary  Stuart^ 
the  celebrated,  but  unfortunate,  queen  of  Scotland. 

On  the  lady  Arabella  Seymour. 

How  do  I  thank  thee,  Death,  and  bless  thy  pow*r, 
That  I  have  pass'd  the  guard,  and  'scaped  the  tower ! 
And  now  my  pardon  is  my  epitaph. 
And  a  small  cofiin  my  poor  carcase  hath ; 
For  at  thy  charge  both  soul  and  body  were 
Enlarged  at  last,  secured  from  hope  and  fear ; 
That  amongst  saints,  this  amongst  kings  is  laid, 
And  what  my  birth  did  claim,  my  death  hath  paid  ! 

THOMAS  COVENTRY,  lord  keeper  of  the  p-eat  s^il!, 
was  the  son  of  Thomas  Coventry,  one  of  thejustices  of  the 
common  pleas,  and  bom  at  Crome  d'Abitot  in  Worcestershire, 
in  1578.  He  was  educated  at  Balliol  college,  Oxford,  from 
whence  he  removed  to  the  inner  temple,  where,  in  1616,  he 
was  chosen  autumnal  reader;  and  the  same  year  was  appointed 
recorder  of  London.  In  1617  he  was  made  solicitor-general; 
in  1621  attorney-general ;  in  1625  appointed  lord  keeper ;  and 
in  1628  was  created  a  peer  by  the  title  of  lord  Coventry,  baron 
of  Alesborough.  He  died  at  Durham  house,  in  the  Strand, 
Jmuary  14, 1639-40,  His  youngest  son,  William,  was  bom  in 
*'*"8,  and  was  educated  at  queen's  college,  Oxford.    He  re» 
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eeiTed  the  honour  of  kmghthood  in  1665,  and  was  made  one  of 
the  commissioners  of  the  treasury  in  1667.    He  died  in  16&6. 

SIR  WILLIAM  WALLER,  an  eminent  parliamentary 
general,  was  bom  in  1579.  He  was  descended  from  the  an-> 
dent  fiunily  of  the  Wallers  of  Spendhurst,  in  the  county  of 
Kent.  On  leaTing  Oxford,  he  went  into  the  military  service 
abroad,  and,  at  hb  return,  received  the  honour  of  knighthood. 
He  was  three  times  married;  first  to  Jane^  dau^ter  imd 
heiress  of  Sir  Richard  Reynell,  of  Ford  in  Devonshire,  by 
whom  he  had  one  daughter,  Margaret,  married  to  Sir  William 
Courtenay  of  Powderham  Castle,  ancestor  of  the  present  lord 
viscount  Courtenay ;  secondly,  to  the  lady  Anne  Fihch,  daugh* 
ter  of  the  first  earl  of  Winchelsea,  by  whom  he  had  one  son, 
William,*  who  was  afterwards  an  active  magistrate  for  the 
county  of  Middlesex,  and  a  strenuous  opposer  of  all  the  mea« 
sures  of  king  Charles  the  Second's  government ;  and  one 
daughter,  Anne,  married  to  Sir  Philip  Harcourt,  from  whom  is 
descended  the  present  earl  of  that  name.  In  the  long  parlia- 
ment  he  distinguished  himself  as  an  opponent  of  the  court  $ 
and  he  also  obtained  a  command  under  the  earl  of  Essex,  but, 
after  gaining  some  advantages,  he  was  defeated,  upon  which 
he  was  laid  aside.  He  was  one  of  the  eleven  members  im« 
peached  of  high  treason  by  the  army.  In  February,  1659,  he 
was  nominated  one  of  the  council  of  state,  and  was  elected  one 
of  the  representatives  of  Middlesex.  He  died  at  Osterley  park 
in  Middlesex,  September  19,  1668,  and  was  buried  in  the 
chapel  in  Tothill  street,  Westminster.  Sir  William  wrote 
**  Divine  Meditations,"  8vo.,  and  '^  a  Vindication  of  his  con- 
duct-" 

RICHARD  BUTLER,  third  viscount  Mounigarret,  a  no- 
bleman of  eminent  virtues,  and  celebrated  in  the  history  of  Ire- 
land for  his  conduct  in  the  rebellion  of  1641,  was  the  eldest  son 
of  Edmund,  the  second  viscount  Mountgarret.  He  married 
Margajret,  the  daughter  of  Hugh  O'Neal,  earl  of  Tyrone,  in 
whose  rebellion  he  engaged  in  1599,  and  defended  the  castles 
of  Ballyraggett  and  Cumkill,  at  the  head  of  his  own  depend- 
ants, with  great  bravery  and  skilL  He  was  afterwards  recon- 
ciled to  the  government,  and  succeeded  to  his  paternal  estates 
on  the  decease  of  his  father  in  1605,  after  which  time  hb  lord- 
ship  constantly  took  his  seat  as  a  peer  of  parliament.  On  the 
commencement  of  the  great  rebelhon  in  1641,  his  lordship  was 
joined  in  commission  with  the  earl  of  Ormond  in  the  govern- 
ment of  ihe  county  of  Kilkenny ;  which  afterwards,  on  the 
advancement  of  Ormond  to  the  command  of  the  army,  devolved 
upon  him  alone,  A  report,  however,  which  was  promulgated 
at  the  conunencement  of  1642,  of  the  determination  of  the 
council  to  extirpate  the  religion  of  the  church  of  Rome,  and 
its  prdfessors,  imluced  him  to  Utke  up  arms,  and  embark  faim-! 
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self  tt&d  Us  fiunily  in  a  finn  and  decided  oppoaitioti  to  a  etep 
which  appeared  so  destructive  to  his  religion  and  interest ;  a 
design  which  was  much  facilitated  by  his  family  connections, 
which  extended  to  most  of  the  principal  inhabitants  of  the 
county  of  Kilkenny,  who  were  readily  induced  by  his  persiia* 
sions  to  join  him  in  his  endeavours.  Attended  by  a  numerous 
train  he  advanced  to  the  city  of  Kilkenny,  which  he  took  pos^ 
session  of,  and  issued  a  proclamation,  strictly  enjoining  all  his 
followers  neither  to  pillage  nor  hurt  the  English  inhabitants^ 
^ther  in  body  or  goods ;  a  precaution  essentially  necessary, 
and  which  had  the  effect  of  preventing  any  excesses.  A  more 
arduous  situation  dian  that  which  his  lordship  occupied,  can 
hardly  be  imaged ;  the  leader  of  a  popular  commotion,  cob»^ 
posed  of  such  varioQs  materials,  and  resolved  to  control  the 
exercise  of  their  almost  ungovernable  passion  for  revenge  on 
their  p^secutors.  His  humanity  prompted  him  to  preserve 
the  potestants,  and  alleviate  their  distresses ;  while  he  was 
continually  harrassed  by  the  opposite  party  to  proceed  with 
severity  against  them.  A  petition  was  present^  to  him 'by 
the  captain  of  the  Irish  town  of  Kilkenny,  and  the  aldermeoa^ 
requesting  him  to  punish  PhiUp  Purcell,  esq.,  his  son-in4aw^ 
for  relieving  the  protestants ;  and  on  a  subsequent  occasion,  a 
petition  from  the  titular  bishop  of  Cashel,  shrTuriogh  O'Neilei 
and  others,  requestinsr  that  the  English  protestants  of  Kilkenny 
should  be  put  to  death,  was  thwarted  solely  by  the  persuasions 
and  power  of  Mountgarret,  bis  son  Edmund,  and  his  sonhin- 
law,  PurcdL  His  populari^  at  this  time  was  so  great,  that 
within  a  week  from  his  arrival  at  Kilkenny,  almost  all  the 
towns  and  forts  in  the  counties  of  Kilkenny,  Waterford,  and 
Tipperary,  were  in  the  possession  of  his  friends*  He  was 
ROW  chosen  general  of  all  the  forces  of  that  district,  with 
which  he  marched  into  Munster,  where  he  besieged  and  took 
several  castles  of  great  importance;  but  the  county  of  Cork 
insisting  upon  appointing  a  general  in  their  own  mrovince,  he 
conceived  this  resolution  was  aimed  principally  at  nimself,  and 
retired  with  his  forces  into  Leinster,  where  he  met  the  earl  of 
OmMMid  with  a  powerful  army  and  gave  him  battle  at  KUmsh, 
m  the  county  of  Kildare,  on  the  10th  April,  164S.  In  this 
battle  he  was  completely  defeated ;  which  compelled  him  to 
retire  with  the  remains  of  his  scattered  ISoroes  to  Kilkenny^ 
where  he  was  elected  president  of  the  sopreme  cocmcil  whi^ 
was  f(Mrmed  there  in  164S.  In  the  following  year  he  again 
took  the  field,  and  was  present  at  several  sieges ;  particufarly 
at  that  of  Ballynakill,  which  surrendered  in  May  164S,  after  a 
iiege  of  nearly  eighteen  monliis.  He  continued  to  act  through- 
out iSbe  whole  of  the  w«r,  and  was  particolariy  distinguished 
by  his  great  moderation  and'  care  of  the  protestants,  who  found 
in  him  a  steady  and  powerful  protector  from -die  misguided  seal 
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•f  flonie  of  his  atsodates.    He  died  in  1651,  and  was  buried 
in  the  chancel  of  St.  Canice  church. 

WILLIAM  HERBERT,  earl  of  Pembroke,  was  bom  at 
Welton,  in  Wiltshire,  1580,  and  admitted  of  New  College,  m 
Oxford  in  159S,  where  he  continued  about  two  years.  In  1601, 
he.  succeeded  to  his  father's  honours  and  estate.  He  was 
made  a  knight  of  the  garter  in  1604 ;  and  in  1610  governor  of 
Portsmouth.  In  1626  he  was  chosen  chancellor  of  Oxford ; 
ancl  about  the  same  tune  appointed  lord  steward  of  die  house-^ 
bold.  He  died  of  an  apoplexy,  April  10,  1690.  His  lordship 
was  a  learned  man,  and  a  areat  encouraffer  of  letters.  He 
MTe  to  the  unirersity  of  Oxford,  among  <^er  benefactions,  a 
UiTg&  collection  of  manuscripts;  for  which  Pembroke  college 
was  so  named  in  honour  of  lum.  His  poems  were  printed  in 
1660,  8vo. 

Lord  Clarendon,  in  his  history,  says,  '^  Herbert  was  the  moat 
universally  beloved  and  esteemed  of  any  man  of  that  age,  and 
having  a  great  office  in  the  court,  he  made  the  court  itself  bet^ 
ter  esteemed,  and  more  reverenced  in  the  country,  and  as  he 
had  a  great  number  of  iriends  of  the  best  men,  so  no  man  had 
ever  the  confidence  to  avow  himself  to  be  his  enemy.  He  was 
a  man  of  high  birth,  and  of  excellent  parts,  and  a  graceful 
speaker  upon  any  siU^ect,  having  a  good  proportion  of  leam* 
ing  and  a  ready  wit  to  apjdy  it,  and  enlarge  upon  it,  of  a  plea* 
aant  and  facetious  humour,  and  a  disposition  affiible,  gene- 
roiis^  and  magnificent.  He  lived  many  jrears  abont  the  court 
bnt  never  by  it;  being  radier  regarded  and  esteemed  by 
king  James,  than  loved  and  fovourcd.  As  he  spent  and  Hfed 
upon  his  own  fortune,  so  he  stood  upon  his  own  feet,  widioot 
any  other  support  than  that  of  his  proper  virtue  and  merit. 
He  waa  exeeedii^ly  beloved  in  the  court,  because  he  never 
desired  to  get  that  for  himself  whidi  odiiers  laboured  for,  btA 
was  still  re»ly  to  promote  the  pretences  of  worthy  men;  and 
he  was  equally  celebrated  in  the  country,  for  having  reeeived 
no  ohKgations  from  the  court,  which  might  corrupt  or  sway  his 
aAictkms  and  jndgment.  He  was  a  lover  of  his  conntry,  and 
of  the  rdigion  and  justice  which  he  believed  could  only  support 
it ;  and  his  friendships  were  only  with  men  of  those  prinidplea. 
Soie  never  nmn  was  planted  in  a  court  who  was  fitter  for  tibat 
McA,  or  brought  better  qualities  with  1dm  to  panfy  that  air. 
Yet  his  memory  must  not  be  flattered,  that  his  virtues  and 
good  indinatioas  may  be  believed ;  he  was  not^  without  some 
aifey  office;  he  indulged  to  himself  the  pleasures  of  all  kinda^ 
almost  Bd^all  excesses^*'  &c* 

JOHN  DI6B  Y,  eari  of  Bristol,  an  Englbh  nobleman,  waa 
bom  at  CoUeshill,  in  Warwickslnre,  in  15S0|»  and  received  hia 
^edacation  at  Oadbfd.  On  hi*  fetma  from  histravels^  he  waa 
appeiirted  gendnaan  of  die  bed  chamber  to  James  L^by  whom 
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he  was  Bant  ambassador  iko  Spain.  In  1618  he  was  made  lord 
Digby,  and  in  1621  sent  ambassador  to  the  emperor  of  Geiv 
many.  In  1622  he  was  again  sent  to  Spain  to  negociate  a 
marriage  between. prince  Charles  and  the  inSeuata,  and  the  same 
vear  he  was  created  earl  of  Bristol.  On  his  return  to  England, 
he  and  Buckingham  preferred  charges  against  each  other  in 
pailiament,  which  ended  wiAout  trial,  when  the  civil  war 
broke  out  he  went  abroad,  and  died  at  Paris  in  1653.  He 
wrote  some  poems. 

MAURICE  ABBOT,  brother  of  the  archbishop,  was  bred 
a  merchant ;  and  became  a  director  of  the  East  India  company. 
He  was  appointed,  in  1618,  a  commissioner  in  the  treaty  made 
with  the  Dutch  concerning  the  trade  to  the  Molucca  islands. 
In  1623,  he  was  one  of  the  fanners  of  the  customs,  and  the 
next  year  one  of  the  council  for  settling  Virginia.  He  was 
the  furst  person  knighted  by  Charles  I.,  and  in  1625  was 
chosen  one  of  the  representatives  for  the  city  of  London,  of 
which,  in  1688,  he  was  lord  mayor.  He  died  January  10^ 
1640. 

SIR  THOMAS  ROE,  an  able  statesman  and  ambassador, 
bom  at  Low  Leyton,  in  Essex,  about  1580.  He  was  admitted 
mto  Magdalen  college,  Oxford,  in  1593.  After, stud3ring at 
the  inns  of  court,  and  travelling  to  France,  he  was  made  esquire 
to  queen  Elizabeth.  In  1604  he  was  knighted  by  kin^  James 
I.,  and  soon  after  sent  to  make  discoveries  in  Amenca.  In 
1614,  he  was  sent  ambassador  to  the  great  Mogul,  at  whose 
court  he  continued  four  years.  In  16^  he  was  chosen  M.P. 
for  Cirencester,  and  in  1621  sent  ambassador  to  the  grand 
seignior;  in  which  rank  he  continued  imder  Osman,  Musta- 
pha,  and  Amurath  IV.  Of  the  transactions  there,  he  sent  a 
true  and  faithful  relation  to  the  king  and  prince  Henry,  which 
was  printed  at  London  in  1622,  m  4to.  He  also  wrote  a 
curious  account  of  his  transactions  at  the  Porte,  which  re- 
mained in  MS.  till  1740,  when  it  was  published  by  the  society 
for  promoting  learning,  under  the  title  of  '^  The  Negociations 
of  sir  Thomas  Roe,  in  his  embassy  to  the  Ottoman  Porte,  from 
1621  to  1628,"  in  folio.  He  also  made  a  large  collection  of 
Greek  and  Oriental  MSS.,  which  he  presented  to  the  Bodleian 
library.  He  also  brought  over  the  fine  Alexandrian  MSS.  of 
ihe  Greek  Bible,  sent  as  a  present  to  Charles  I.  by  Cyrill, 
ratriarch  of  Constantinople,  since  transcribed  and  pubushed  by 
Dr.  Grabe.  In  1620,  he  was  sent  to  mediate  a  peace  between 
the  kinffs  of  Poland  and  Sweden.  This  he  efl^ted,  and 
acquired  such  credit  with  Giistavus  Adolphus,  that  the  king 
after  the  victory  of  Leipsic,  sent  him  a  present  of  2000L  and  in 
his  letter  styled  him  his  strenuum  consultorem.  In  1640,  he 
was  chosen  member  of  parliament  for  the  university  of  Ox<- 
ford.    His  speeches  in  parliament  were  printed,  and  show 
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abilities.  In  1641 ,  he  was  sent  ambassador  to  Ratisbon,  and 
on  his  return^  was  made  chancellor  of  the  Garter^  and  a  privjc 
counsellor.    He  died  in  Nov.  1644. 

SIR  EVERARD  DIGBY,  an  English  gentleman,  memo^ 
rable  for  the  share  he  had  in  the  powder  plot,  and  his  sufferings 
on  that  account,  was  descended  from  an  ancient  family,  and 
bom  at  Drystoke,  in  Rutlandshire,  in  1581.  His  fiither, 
Everard  Digby,  Esq.,  was  a  protestant  gentleman,  and  the 
author  of  some  ingenious  works  in  English  and  Latin.  The 
son,  the  subject  oi  this  article,  was  educated  with  great  care, 
but  unfortunately  the  father  dying  when  the.  son  was  only 
eleven  years  of  age,  young  Everard  was  placed  under  the  tui* 
tion  of  some  popish  priests,  who  converted  him  to  popeiy. 
This,  however,  did  not  prevent  him  from  receiving  the  honour 
of  knighthood  at  the  accession  of  James  L  He  was,  notwith- 
standing this,  drawn  into  the  gunpowder  plot,  towards  which 
he  contributed  fifteen  hundred  pounds,  and  being  taken  in 
arms  when  the  treason  was  detected,  he  was  execut^,  Januarv 
30,  1606.  In  a  paper  left  by  Sir  Everard,  there  is  the  fot 
lowing  paragraph  ;  '*  Now  for  my  intention,  let  me  tell  yon^ 
that  if  1  had  thought  there  had  been  the  least  sin  in  the  plot, 
I  would  not  have  been  of  it  for  all  the  world ;  and  no  other  cause 
drew  me  to  hazard  my  fortune  and  life,  but  zeal  to  God*s  re« 
figion."  Such  was  the  subjugation  of  Sir  Everard  Digby's 
understanding  and  feelings  to  his  religious  notions,  that  he 
thought  there  was  no  sin  in  engaging  in  a  conspiracy  of  the 
most  execrable  nature,  and  which  involved  in  it  an  astonishing 
eompHcation  of  murders.  It  appears  too,  that  he  was  sur-i 
prised  and  grieved  to  the  last  degree,  that  the  plot  should  ba 
condemned  by  any  catholic.  Nor  was  he  singular  in  these  sen** 
tiraents.  The  other  persons  who  were  concerned  in  the  con- 
apiracy,  gloried  in  the  pious  wOrk,  as  they  considered  it ;  and 
they  were  most  of  them  men  of  family,  estate,  and  character* 
,Hume  makes  the  foUowing  judicious  observations  on  the  sub* 
ject.  ''Neither  had  the  desperate  fortune  of  the  conspirators 
urged  them  to  this  enterprize,  nor  had  the  former  profligacy  of 
theur  lives  prepared  them  for  so  great  a  crime*  Before  that 
audacious  attempt,  their  conduct  seems,  in  general,  liable  to  no 
reproach.  Catesby*s  character  had  entitled  him  to  such  re- 
gard, that  Rockwood  and  Digby  were  seduced  by  their  im*^ 
plidt  trust  in  his  judgment ;  and  they  declared,  that,  from  the 
motive  alone  of  friendship  to  him,  tney  were  ready,  on  any 
occasion,  to  have  sacrificed  dieir  lives.  Digby  himself  was  as 
highly  esteemed  and  beloved  as  any  man  in  England  ;^  and  he 
had  been  particularly  honoured  with  the  good  opinion  of 
queen  Elizabeth.  It  was  bigoted  zeal  alone,  the  most  absurd 
of  prcgudices  masked  with  reason,  the  most  criminal  of  pas- 
ncpas  covered  with  the  appearance  of  duty,  which  seduced 
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Ham  into  measures  tbal  ^ere  fiital  ta  tbemiehres,  and  bad  bo 
neariy  proved  &tal  to  their  country.** 

JOHN  PYM,  a  noted  republican,  in  the  time  of  Charka  !•» 
was  descended  of  a  good  family  in  Somersetshire,  and  bom  in 
1581.  He  was  educated  at  Broadgate's  hall,  now  Pembroke 
ccdlege,  Oxford,  from  whence  he  removed  to  one  of  the  inns  of 
court,  and  was  called  to  the  bar.  He  became  a  member  of 
parliament  in  the  reign  of  James  L,  and  distinguished  himself 
as  a  zealous  opponent  of  the  court,  bein^  a  rigid  puritan.  In 
the  next  reign  he  acted  with  greater  violence,  and  was  one  of 
the  five  members  who  were  demanded  by  the  king  to  be  de* 
livered  to  him  as  traitors.  In  1643  he  was  appointed  by  his 
party,  Heutenant  of  the  ordnance ;  but  died,  very  rich^  the  same 
year,  and  was  interred  in  Westminster-abbey* 

Lord  Chtrendon  observes,  that  *^  his  parts  were  rather  ao* 
quired  by  mdustry,  than  sup^rfied  by  nature,  or  adorned  fay 
art ;  but  diat,  beshles  his  exact  knowledge  of  the  forms  and 
orders  of  the  house  of  Commons,  he  had  a  very  comely  and 
grave  way  of  expressing  himself,  with  ereat  volubifity  of  words 
intnral  and  proper.  He  understood  nkewiae  the  temper  and 
aflfectbns  of  the  kingdom  as  well  as  any  man,  and  had  ob- 
served the  errors  and  mistakes  in  govermnent,  and  knew  well 
how  to  make  them  appear  greater  than  tiiey  were*  At  the 
first  opening  of  the  long  |Mi4iament,  though  he  was  much 

Snremed  in  private  designmg  bv  Mr*  Hampden,  and  Mr. 
liver  St*  John,  yet  he  seemed  of  all  men  to  have  llie  greatest 
ipAoence-upon  ihe  house  of  Commons ;  and  was  at  that  time^ 
and  for  some  months  after,  the  most  popular  man  in  that  or 
jBBiy  other  age*  Upon  the  first  design  of  softening  and  ohhg* 
kig  the  most  powerful  persons  in  both  houses,  when  he  re- 
eoved  the  king's  promise  for  the  chancdlorship  of  the  ex-' 
chequer,  he  made  in  return  a  suitable  profession  of  bis  serviea 
to  his  majesty;  and  thereupon,  the  other  beinff  no  secret,  de« 
elined  from  that  riiarpness  in  the  house,  vmich  was  more, 

Cpular  than  any  man*s,  and  made  some  overtures  to  provide 
*  the  glory  and  splendour  of  the  crown,  in  which  he  had  so 
31  success,  that  his  interest  and  reputation  there  visibly  abated^ 
and  he  found  tbtt  he  was  much  more  able  to  do  hurt  than 
good,  which  wrought  very  much  upon  him  to  melancholy,  and 
complaint  of  the  violence  and  discomposure  of  the  peoples' 
nMkcdouB  and  inclinations.  In  the  prosecution  of  the  earl  of 
StKaffinrd,  his  caniage  and  language  was  such,  as  expressed 
much  personal  animosity ;  and  he  was  accused  of  having  prae*' 
tised  some  arts  in  it  unworthy  of  a  good  man ;  which,  if  true, 
might  make  many  other  things,  ^Mt  were  confidently  after^ 
wsras  reported  of  him,  to  be  believed ;  as  that  he  received  » 
mat  sum  of  money  from  the  French  ambassador,  to  Under, 
the  transportation  of  those  reghnents  of  Ireland  into  Flandars» 
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upon  the  disbondiiig  that  army  there,  whieh  had  been  pm- 
pared  by  the  earl  of  Strafibrd  for  the  biuiiiess  of  Scotlaiid; 
m  which,  if  hia  majesty's  directions  and  commands  had  not 
been  diverted  and  contradicted  by  both  houses,  many  believed, 
that  the  rebellion  in  Ireland  had  not  happened.  From  the 
time  of  his  being  accused  of  high  treason  by  the  king,  he  op- 
posed all  overtures  of  peace  and  accommodation ;  and  when 
the  earl  of  Essex  was  disposed,  in  the  summer  of  1643,  to  a 
treaty,  his  power  and  dexterity  wholly  changed  the  earl'a  in* 
clination  in  that  point.  He  was  also  wonderftilly  solicitous 
for  the  Scots  coming  in  to  the  assistance  of  parliament  In 
short,  his  power  of  doini;  shrewd  turns  was  extraordinary,  and 
no  less  in  doing  good  offices  for '  particular  persons,  whom  he 
preser|ed  from  censure,  when  they  were  under  the  severe  dis* 
pleasure  of  the  hoiises  of  parliament,  and  looked  upon  as  emi* 
nent  delinquents,  and  the  quality  of  many  of  them  made  it  befier- 
ed,  that  he  sold  that  protection  for  valuable  considerations.** 

LETTICE  DIGBY,  a  female,  endowed  with  heroism  and 
decision  of  character,  was  descended  from  the  ancient  and  re- 
nowned fiunily  of  the  Fitzeeralds  of  Kildare.  She  was  created 
baroness  of  Offale»  for  life ;  and,  on  her  marriage  with  1^ 
Digl^y  of  Coleshill,  in  the  county  of  Longford,  brought  into 
that  mmily  the  barony,  lordship,  manor,  ai^  territory  of  Oea»* 
hill,  in  the  king's  county,  with  the  monastery  of  Kmdgh,  the 
rectory  and  prebend  of  Geashill,  and  all  the  hereditamente 
witiiin  the  said  barony,  whkh  were  the  inhezitanoe  of  hef 
grandfather,  Oevard,  earl  of  ELildare ;  the  same  being  con* 
firmed  to  her  and  her  heirs,  by  the  award  of  kmg  James  I., 
bearing  date  1 1th  July,  1619.  Her  ladyship  living  in  the  time 
of  the  rebellion,  the  insurgents  in  that  part  of  the  country  rob* 
bed  and  despoiled  mai^  of  their  adversaries,  committed  divers 
outrages  and  acts  of  cruelty,  and  at  several  times  assaulted 
and  Imieged  her  in  her  castle  of  Geashill,  whieh  she  defended 
with  great  resolution.  She  held  out  with  unsubdued  courage^ 
tutil^effectually  relieved  by  Sir  Richard  Grenville,  in  October, 
1648,  after  which  she  retired  to  Coleshill;  and  died  the  first  of 
December,  1658,  and  lies  buried  in  the  cathedral  church  of 
SL  Patrick.  She  had  the  happiness  of  being  the  parent  of 
seven  sons  and  three  dau^ters,  whose  virtues  were  at  onee 
their  praise  and  her  consolation. 

ROBERT  BERTIE,  earl  of  Lindsey,  and  lord  hiffh  cham* 
berlain  of  England,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  was  the  eldest ' 
son  of  Peregrine  lord  Willoughby,  of  Evedey,  by*  Majy> 
dau^^kter  to  John  Vere,  earl  of  Oxford,  and  grands<m  to 
Biehard  Bertie,  Esq.,  by  Catharine,  duchess  of  Suffolk.  He 
was  bom  in  158S,  and  in  1601,  upon  the  deatii  of  his  father^ 
succeeded  to  his  title  and  estate.    In  1626,  he  was  advanced 
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to  the  diffnity  of  earl  of  Liodsey ;  and  four  yeard  after  made  a 
knieht  of  the  Garter;  and  the  next  year  constable  of  England 
of  the  court  military  for  the  trial  of  lord  Rea  and  David  Ram* 
say.  In  1635^  he  was  constituted  lord  high  admiral  of  En- 
gland ;  and  a  fleet  of  forty  ships  of  war  was  sent  out  under 
him.  In  1639^  upon  the  Scots  taking  arms,  he  was  made 
l^ovemor  of  Berwick.  The  year  following  he  was  appointed 
K>rd  high  constable  at  the  tnal  of  the  earl  of  Strafiord*  In 
164S,  he  was  constituted  general  of  the  king's  forces ;  and  on 
the  S3rd  of  October  in  the  same  year  received  his  death- 
wound  in  hb  majesty's  service  at  the  battle  of  Edgehilli  in  the 
county  of  Warwick.  He  was  carried  out  of  the  field  to  the 
next  village ;  and  if  he  could  then  have  procured  surgeons,  it 
was  thought  hb  wound  would  not  have  nroved  morti|l.  As 
soon  as  the  other  army  was  composed  by  tne  coming  on  of  the 
lughty  the  earl  of  Essex  about  midnight  sent  Sir  William  Bal- 
four and  some  other  officers  to  see  him,  and  designed  himself 
to  see  him.  They  found  him  upon  a  little  straw  in  a  poor 
house,  where  they  had  laid  him  in  hb  blood,  which  had  run 
from  him  in  great  abundance.  He  said,  he  was  sorry  to  see 
so  many  gendemen,  some  whereof  were  hb  old  friends,  enga- 
ged in  so  foul  a-  rebellion ;  wbhing  them  to  tell  the  earl  of 
^ssex,  lliat  he  ought  to  throw  himself  at  the  king's  feet  to  beg 
Ids  pardon ;  which  if  he  did  not  speedily  do,  his  memory 
woiud  be  odious  to  the  nation.  He  continued  'hb  discourse 
with  such  vehemence,  that  the  officers  bv  degrees  withdrew 
themselves,  and  prevented  the  vbit,  which  the  earl  of  Essex 
intended  him,  who  only  sent  him  the  best  surgeons ;  but  in  the 
very^openinff  of  the  wounds  he  died,  before  the  morning,  by 
the  loss  of  Uood.  He  had  very  many  friends,  and  very  few 
enemies,  and  died  generally  lamented.  Hb  body  was  interred 
^t  Edenham,  in  Lincolnshire. 

GEORGE  CALVERT,  baron  of  Baltimore,  founder  of 
the  province  of  Maryland  in  North  America,  was  the  de- 
scendant of  a  noble  family  in  Flanders,  and  born  at  Ripline,  in 
Yorkshire,  in  1582.  After  finishing  his  education  at  Oxford, 
he  became  secretary  to  Sir  Robert  Cecil,  in  th^  reign  of  James 
I.,  by  whose  favour  he  was  made  clerk  of  the  privy  council, 
and  received  the  honour  of  knighthood.  In  1619,  he  was  ap- 
pointed one  of  the  principal  secretaries  of  state ;  but  though  he 
discharged  the  office  with  great  fidelity  and  diligence,  he  re- 
signed it  in  1624,  honestly  confessing  to  the  king  that  he  was 
become  a  convert  to  the  Roman  catholic  religion.  He  was 
continued,  however,  a  member  of  the  privy  council  during  thb 
reifipn,  and  in  1625,  created  baron  of  Baltimore,  in  the  kingdom 
of  Ireland,  at  which  time  he  represented  the  university  of  Ox- 
ford in  parliament    Having  been  constituted  by  patent,  during 
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hid  secretaryship^  proprietor  of  a  province  in  Newfoundland, 
he  named  it  **  Avalon ;"  and  expended  upon  it  a  large  sum. 
But  thougli  he  twice  visited  it  in  person,  and  rescued  it  from 
a  French  invasion,  he  at  length  abandoned  it,  and  obtained 
firom  Charles  I.  a  patent  for  the  fiiU  property  of  the  district 
since  called  Maryland.  This  he  settled,  and  in  his  dealings 
with  the  natives  displayed  as  much  justice  and  ffood  fidth  as 
William  Perni  did  in  his  settlement  of  Pennsylvania.  He  like- 
wise dfctabhshed  a  most  liberal  code  of  religious  toleration  in 
his  province,  so  that  it  became  not  only  the  resort  of  a  number 
of  lloman  catholic  gentlemen,  who  first  accompanied  the 
founder,  but  also  an  asylum  for  many  quakers  and  others, 
who  were  persecuted  by  the  bigotry  of  tne  puritans  in  New 
England.  Lord  Baltimore,  who  appears  in  idl  respects  to  have 
been  a  man  of  worth  and  sound  understanding,  died  at  Lon- 
don ui  1632. 

WILLIAM  FIENNES,  lord  of  Say  and  Sele,  was  bom  at 
Broughton  in  Oxfordshire,  in  158S,  being  the  eldest  son  of  Sir« 
Richard  Fiennes,  to  whom  James  L  had  restored  and  con- 
firmed the  dignity  of  baron  Say  and  Sele.    He  was  educated  at 
Winchester-school ;  firom  whence  he  removed  to  New-coUege, 
Oxford^  where  he  obtained  a  fellowship.    In  1624,  he  was 
created  a  viscount ;  but  in  the  rebeUioii  he  took  an  active  part 
i^gainst  the  crown,  for  which  he  was  proclaimed  a  traitor* 
After  the  restoration  of  Charles  II.,  when  he  had  acted,  says 
Wood,  ^'  as  a  grand  rebel  for  his  own  ends  almost  twenty  years, 
he  was  rewarded,  forsooth,  with  the  honourable  offices  of  lord 
privy  seal,  and  lord  chamberlain  of  the  household;   while 
others,  that  had  suffered  in  estate  and  body,  and  had  been  re- 
duced to  a  bit  of  bread  for  his  majesty's  cause,  had  then  little 
or  nothing  given  to  relieve  them ;  for  which  they  were  to  thank 
a  hungry  and  great  officer,  who  to  fill  his  own  cofiers,  was  the 
occasion  of  the  utter  ruin  of  many/'    Wood  relates  also  with 
some  surprise,  that  this  noble  person,  after  he  had  spent  eighty 
years  mostly  in  a  turbulent  and  discontented  condition,  nad 
been  a  grand  promoter  of  the  rebellion,  and  had  in  some  re- 
spects l^n  accessary  to  die  murder  of  Charles  I.,  died  quietly 
in  has  bed,  April  14,  166S,  and  was  buried  with  his  ancestors 
at  Broughton.    On  the  restoration  he  was  certainly  made  lord 
of  the  privy  seal,  but  not  as  Wood  says,  chamberlain  of  the 
household.    Whidock  says,  that  ''  he  was  a  person  of  great 
parts,  wisdom,  and  integrity ;"  and  Clarendon,  though  of  a  con- 
trary party^  does  not  deny  him  to  have  had  those  qualities,  but 
only  supposed  to  have  been  wronffly  directed,  and  gready  eot* 
rupted.    He  cafls  him,  *'  a  man  of  a  close  and  reserved  nature* 
of  great  parts,  and  of  the  highest  ambition ;  but  whose  ambi- 
tion would  not  be  satisfied  with  offices  and  preferments,  with- 
out some  condescensions  and  alterations  in  ecclesiastical  mat- 
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tan.  He  had  for  muy  y»ars  been  the  of  aele  of  thoee  who 
were  iwritaii8  in  the  worst  senfie,  and  had  steered  all  their 
eouncils  and  designs.  He  was  a  notorious  enemy  to  the 
ahinrchi  and  to.  most  of  the  eminent  churchmen,  wi(h  some  of 
whom  he  had  particular  contests.  He  had  always  opposed 
and  contradicted  all  acts  of  state,  and  all  taxes  and  impositions, 
wiiich  were  not  exactly  legal,  &c. ;  in  a  word,  he  had  a  very 
great  authority  with  all  the  discontented  party  throughout  the 
kingdom,  and  a  good  reputation  wiA  many  who  were  not 
discontented  ;  who  believed  him  to  be  a  wise  man,  and  of  sl 
verv  useful  temper  in  an  age  of  license,  and  one  who  would 
still  adhere  to  tne  kw."  Lord  Say  published — I.  The  Scots' 
design  discovered,  relating  their  dangerous  attempts  lately 
practised  against  the  English  nation,  widi  the  sad  consiquence 
of  the  same.  Wherein  divers  matters  of  public  concernment 
are  disclosed ;  and  the  book  called,  Truths  Manifest;  is  made 
apparent  to  be  lies  Manifest,  1653,  4to.  2,  Folly  and  Mad- 
ness mode  manifest ;  or,  some  things  written  to  shew,  how  con* 
toary  to  the  word  of  God,  and  practice  of  the  Saints  in  the 
Old  and  New  Testament,  the  doctrines  and  {Mractioes  of  the 
Quakers  are,  1659,  4to.  3.  The  Quakers'  Reply  nmnifested 
to  be  railing;  or,  a  pursuance  of  thoee  by  the  light  of  the 
Scriptares,  who  through  their  dark  imaginations  would  evade 
the  Truth,  1659,  4to.  It  seems  the  Quaker  sect  was  very 
flourishing  in  t£e  neighbourhood  of  BiDugbton,  at  whicb  lord 
Say  was  greatly  tnniWed. 

LADY  BLANCHE  ARUNDEL^  daughter  of  Edward 
Somerset,  eari  of  Worcester.  WardJour  castle  beiiu;  sum" 
moned  Mmt,  0,  1643,  by  die  parliament  forces  under  Sir 
Edward  Hungerfbrd,  to  surrender,  tbe  lady  Arundel,  who 
commanded  it  in  the  absence  of  her  huaband,  refused  to 
deliver  it  up,  alleging  that  she  had  orders  from  her  lord  to  keep 
k,  Mid  those  orders  ime^was  determined  to  obey.  On  this  reply, 
(iie  cannon  were  drawn  up,  and  the  battery  commenced,  which 
continued  from  Wednesday  till  the  following  Monday.  The  cas- 
tle contained  about  twenty-rfiTe  fighting  men.  During  the  siege, 
two  mines  were  sjMrung,  by  the  explosion  of  which,  every  room  in 
the  fortress  was  shaken  and  endangered.  The  besiegers  more 
than  once  offered  to  give  quarter  to  the  women  and  cbikben, 
on  condition  that  the  besieged  should  surrender  their  arms  at 
discretion.  But  the  ladies  of  the  fiunily  disdiuned  to  samfice 
Aeir  brave  frienda  and  frithful  servants  to  their  own  safety ; 
said  when  due  Itttttt  were  afanoBt  worn  out  by  watcliing,  ikteif 
with  th^r  female  ser?ants,  assisted  in  loading  the  m^squets, 
and  in  administering  refinsshments  to  their  intrepod  defenders. 

Tlie  enemy  bavmg  brought  petards,  appUed  them  to  die 
garden  doots,  wHcb  they  endeavoured  to  fetrce,  and  open  a 
passage  to  l^e  eastle ;  hJUa  of  wiUUfiie  weie  at  the  same  time 
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throim  ID  at  the  diwumtlfl4  windows.  In  this  diatressi  when 
every  hope  was  cut  off,  the  besieged  demanded  a  parley,  which 
was  granted  by  the  enemy.  Articles  of  surrender  were  ao* 
eordingly  drawn  up*  by  which  it  was  first  stipulated,  that  the 
inhabitants  of  the  fortress*  should  be  allowed  quarter;  secoadly^ 
that  die  ladies  and  servants  should  have  their  wearing  apparel 
spared  to  them,  and  that  six  of  the  serving-men,  nominated  hf 
themselves,  should  be  allowed  to  attend  on  their  persons^ 
wherever  they  might  be  disposed  to  retire ;  thirdly,  that  the 
furniture  should  be  saved  nrom  plunder*  and  that  a  person 
should  remain  in  the  castle  for  the  purpose  of  taking  an  inven« 
tory  of  all  that  it  contained,  one  copy  of  which  was  to  be  deti« 
veiled  to  the  commandier'-b-chief,  and  another  given  to  the 
ladies. 

Th(s  besiegers  were  on  these  terms,  allowed  to  take  posses- 
sion of  the  castle,  but  the  first  article  of  the  capitulation,  by 
which  the  lives  of  the  inhabitants  were  spared,  was  the  only 
ane  observed,  wlnle  the  remainder  were  violated  without  scru«* 
pie.  The  besieged  had  in  their  defence  skin  more  than  sixty 
of  their  adversaries,  who  had  now  their  turn  for  vengeance. 
They  destroyed  and  defaced,  with  savage  fury,  many  valuable 
piotiires,  carvings,  and  worl^  of  art ;  nothxDg  was  left  to  the 
defeated  bi^rt  the  clothes  which  they  wore.  The  ladies  and 
children  were  led  prisoners  to  ^haftsbury,  whither  five  cart« 
loads  of  their  richest  fiimiture  and  hangings  were  carried  in 
triumph.  Having  phnklered  the  castle,  and  burnt  the  out* 
houses,  thfinr  pnlled  up  the  pdings  of  the  pwk,  stodied  with 
red  and  fidlow  deer,  many  of  wuch  were  Killed,  and  the  rest 
let  loose.  The  lodges  and  tenements  in  the  park  were  de^ 
stroyed  with  fire ;  the  trees,  large  oaks,  and  euns,  cut  dowm 
and  sold  for  a  smaD  part  of  fheit  value.  To  render  the  devas- 
tation yet  more  comirfete,  the  firuit  trees  were  rooted  up;  the 
beads  of  the  ponds  dug  up,  the  fish  destroyed,  or  sold  by  cart 
loads  in  the  country.  As  if  unsatiated  with  ruin,  so  ferocious 
is  party  rage,  even  the  nurseries  to  the  great  ponds  whre  de- 
stroyed; the  honses  and  cattle  sold  and  driven  away;  and  a 
coadufi  of  lead  which  brought  water  two  miles  to  the  castle, 
was  cut  up  and  sold  for  an  mconsiderable  sum.  The  loss  of 
the  eaii  of  Arundel,  on  this  occasion,  was  computed  at  one 
hundred  diousand  pounds. 

The  victors,  conceiving. thev  prisoners  insecure  at  Shafts* 
bury,  proposed  removing  them  to  Bath,  the  air  of  which  was 
at  that  time  infected  hem  by  the  plague  and  the  small-Jpox. 
Lady  Arundel,  dreading  to  expose  tier  children  to  contagioi^ 
earnestly  remonstrated  against  thb  barbarous  purpose,  .which 
force  oidy  she  was  detenmned  should  effect.  Her.  adversaries 
afiraid  l^t  the  people  should  be  ^sgusted  by  so  gross  an$ 
brutal  a  proceeding,  irere  induced,  on  reflection,  to  relinquish 
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their  design;  but  not  without  pieieihe  the  heart  tf  a  mother 
by  obliging  her  tb  separate  from  her  children.  Two  sons^  the 
elder  only  tiine^  and  the  younger  seven  years  of  age,  were  torn 
from  her  arms  and  carried  captives  to  Dorchester. 

Lady  Arundel  is  buried  with  her  husband,  near  the  altar  of 
an  elegant  chapel  at  Wardour  castle ;  on  the  monument  is  the 
following  inscription:  **  To  the  memory  of  the  right  honour- 
able Thomas,  lord  Arundel,  second  baron  of  Wardour,  and 
count  of  the  sacred  Roman  empire,  who  died  at  Oxford,  of  the 
wounds  he  received  at  the  battle  of  Lansdown,  in  the  service 
of  king  Charles  I.,  for  whom  he  raised  a  regiment  of  horse  at 
his  own  expense,  at  the  time  of  the  usurpation.  Obit  19th 
Maii.  etat.  59,  1643.  And  of  the  right  honourable  X^lanche,- 
lady  Arundel,  his  wife,  daughter  of  Edward  Somerset,  earl  of 
Worcester,  lord  keeper  of  the  privy  seal,  master  of  the  horse, 
and  knight  of  tfie  most  noble  order  of  the  garter,  ancestor  to 
the  duke  of  Beaufort,  lineally  descended  from  John  of  Gaunt, 
duke  of  Lancaster,  son  of  king  Edward  Ilf .  This  ladv,  as 
distinguished  for  her  courage,  as  for  the  splendour  of  her 
birth,  bravely  defended,,  in  the  absence  of  her  husband,  the 
.  castle  of  Wardour,  with  a  spirit  above  her  sex,  for  nine  days; 
with  a  few  men,  against  Sir  Edward  Hungerford,  Edmiuid 
Ludlow,  and  their  army,  and  then  delivered  it  up  on  honourable 
terms.    Obit,  ^th  Oct.  1649:  Etat:  66.     Requiescat  in  pace. 

*  Who  shall  find  a  valiant  woman  ?  The  price  of  her  is  as 
things  brouffht  from  afar  ofl^  and  from  the  uttermost  eoast; 
The  heart  of  her  husband  l^usteth  in  her.* — Prov.  xxxi. 

'  Our  God  was  our  refuge  and  strength ;  the  Lord  of  armies 
was  with  VLB,  the  God  of  Jacob  was  our  protector.* — Psalm 
xlvi.**  , 

SIR  DUDLEY  DIGGES,  eldest  son  of  Thomas  Digges^ 


the  mathematician,  was  born  in  158S,  and  educated  at  Uni- 
versity college,  Oxford.  He  was  knighted  by  James  I.,  whd 
sent  him  ambassador  to  Russia ;  but  in  the  parliament  of  1^21; 
he  resisted  the  court  measures.  He  was  likewise  a  member 
of  the  first  parliament  of  Charles  I.,  in  1626 ;  and  joined  with 
those  eminent  patriots,  who  were  for  bringing  Yilliers,  duke  of 
Buckingham,  to  an  account,  for  which  he  was  committed  to 
the  Tower,  ^ough  soon  released.  He  opposed  all  attempts 
which  he  conceived  to  be  hostile  to  the  liberties  of  his  country, 
or  the  constitution  of  parliament.  Thus,  when  Sir  John 
Finch,  speaker  of  the  house  of  Commons,  on  June  5,  1628; 
ititeli^rupted  Sir  John  Elliot  in  the  house,  saying,  '^  There  is  a 
command  laid  upon  me  that  I  must  command  you  not  to  pro- 
ceed ;**  Sir  Dudley  Digges  vented  his  uneasiness  in  these 
words,  '*  I  am  as  much  grieved  as  ever.  Must  we  not  pro- 
eeed?  Let  us  sit  in  silence;  we  are  miserable;  we  know  not 
what  to  dp;*'    In  April  of  the  same  year,  he  opened  the  grand 
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conference  between  the  Commons  and  Lords,  f*  concerning,  the 
liberty  of  the  person  of  every  freeman,"  with  a  speech  in 
which  he  made  many  excellent  observations,  tending  to  esta- 
blish the  liberties  of  the  subject.  In  J636  he  was  maide  master 
•of  the  rolls.  He  died  March  8,  1639,  and  his  death  was 
considered  a  public  calamity.  He  is  now  chiefly  known 
as  the  author  of  several  literary  performances.  He  wrote — 
1.  A  Defence  of  Trade,  1615,  4to.  2.  A  Discourse  con- 
cerning the  Rights  and  Privileges  of  the  Subject,  4tQ.  8, 
Speeches  in  Rushwood*s  Collections. 

SIR  THOMAS  ADAMS,  lord  mayor  of  London,  was  bora 
at  Wem,  in  Shropshire,  educated  at  Cambridge,  and  afterwards 
brought  up  a  draper  in  London.  In  1609,  he  was  chosen 
alderman  of  the  city,  and  in  1645,  served  the  office  of  lord 
mayor.  His  loyalty  was  so  great  that  the  republicans  searched 
fais  house,  in  hopes  of  finding  the  king,  and  though  they  were 
disappointed,  yet  they  confined  Mr.  Adams  in  the  Tower. 
He  sent  Charles  II.  10,0001.  during  his  exile,  and  when  the 
Restoration  was  resolved  on,  he  was  appointed  by  the  city  to 
wait  on  the  king,  who  knighted  him  at  the  Hague,  and  in  1661 
created  him  a  baronet.  He  died  in  1667,  aged  81 ;  and  after 
his-  death  a  stone  was  taken  from  him  weighing  twenty-five 
ounces,  which  is  now  in  the  laboratory  at  Cambridge.  He 
founded  a  school  at  Wem,  and  an  Arabic  professorship  at  Cam- 
bridge, and  was  at  the  expense  of  printing  the  Gospels  in 
Persian  and  sending  them  to  the  East. 

SIR  HENRY  VANE,  an  English  statesman,  whose  family 
name  had  for  some  generations  been  Fane,  but  originally  Vane, 
to  which  he  restored  it,  was  bom  February  18,  1689.  The 
family  is  said  at  first  to  have  been  of  the  diocese  of  Durham, 
but  were  now  settled  in  Kent.  He  received  the  honour  of 
knighthood  from  James  I.,  who  also  made  him  cofierer  to  prince 
Charles,  and  on  the  accession  of  his  royal  master  to  the  throne. 
Vane  was  made  a  member  of  the  privy  council.  He  was  also 
aent  on  some  embassies ;  and  when  the  king  went  to  Scotland, 
Sir  Henry  entertained  him  at  Raby  castle,  his  seat  in  Durham.' 
In  1639,  he  was  made  treasurer  of  the  household,  and  soon 
after,  principal  secretary  of  state ;  but,  on  joining  in  the  pro- 
secution of  the  earl  of  Strafford,  he  was  removed  from  all  his 
places.  Before  the  murder  of  the  king,  he  retired  to  his  seat 
at  Raby  castle,  neither  he  nor  his  sons  being  concerned  therein. 
The  earUof  Clarendon  is  severe  in  his  character  of  Sir  Henry 
Vane.  He  certainly  was  at  one  time  in  full  confidence  with 
the  king,  but  his  taking  part  against  Strafford  did  incalculable 
mischief  to  the  royal  cause.  He  lived  to  the  latter  end  of 
1634,  when  he  departed  this  life,  at  his  seat  at  Raby  castle,  in 
the  sixty-ninth  year  of  his  age. 
SIR  ROBERT  NAUNTON,  a  statesman  and  historian. 
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was  educated  at  Cambridge,  and  became  proctor  and  public 
orator  of  that  ttniversitv.  He  obtained  the  notice  of  king 
James  I.  in  a  speech  to  hun  at  Hinchinbroke,  and  by  the  favour 
of  his  friends  Sir  Thomas  Overbury,  and  Sir  Creorffe  YilHers, 
was  brought  into  public  employment.  He  rose  to  ue  dice  of 
secretary  of  state,  and  master  of  the  court  of  guardians,  which 
he  fiQed  with  great  reputation  for  prudence  and  integrity. 
He  lost  his  place  as  secretary  in  1620,  through  the  displeasure 
of  the  duke  of  Buckingham,  and  nothingfurther  is  recorded 
of  his  life.  He  wrote  a  work  entitled  '*  rragmenta  Regalia, 
or  die  true  Character  of  queen  Elizabeth  and  her  Favourites," 
first  published  in  1641,  quarto,  and  republished  with  Sir 
Francis  Walsingham's  "  Arcana  Aulica."  It  is  regarded  as  a 
fidthiul  and  judicious  performance. 

WILLIAM  MAC  DOWAL,  a  Scotchman,  born  in  1590. 
and  educated  at  Musselburg  and  St.  Andrew's.  In  ICl^* 
he  went  to  Ghroningen  to  study  civil  law.  He  was  ad- 
vocate to  the  army  of  count  Nassau,  and  in  16S9  and  1635 
oame  as  ambassador  to  Charles  I.,  to  support  the  freedpm  of 
the  seas  about  the  herring  fisheries.  He  was  made  by  Charles 
one  of  the  council  of  state  for  Scotland,  in  which  office  he  was 
continued  by  Charles  II.  with  the  tide  of  ambassador  to  the 
United  States.    He  died  in  London. 

SIR  ALEXANDER  CAREW,  a  gentleman  of  Cornwall, 
member  for  that  county  in  1640.  He  voted  for  the  death  of 
Strafford,  and  was  made  governor  of  St  Nicholas's  ishmd  at 
Plymouth.  In  diis  office  he  made  overtures  to  deliver  up  Ae 
garrison,  but  his  intentions  were  discoyered,  and  he  was  be- 
neaded.  1644. 

WILLIAM  CAVENDISH,  duke  of  Newcastle,  adistiih 

Enished  leader  of  the  king's  party  in  the  civil  wars  of  Charles 
,  was  son  of  sir  Charles  Cavendish,  younger  brother  of  the 
first  earl  of  Devonshire.  He  was  bom  in  1592,  and  educated 
with  great  care  by  his  father,  who  cultivated  in  him  that 
talent  for  polite  and  solid  literature,  which,  in  that  age,  was 
thought  so  proper  an  accompaniment  to  high  birth  and  rank. 
He  appeared  to  much  advantage  at  the  court  of  James  L> 
and  that  monarch  made  him  a  blight  of  the  bath  when  very 
young ;  and  after  he  had  come  to  the  possession  of  a  large 
estate  by  the  death  of  his  father,  raised  him  to  the  peerage  in 
1620,  by  the  title  of  baron  Ogle,  and  viscount  Mansfield.  He 
continued  in  favour  with  Charles  I.,  and,  in  the  third  year  of 
that  king,  was  advanced  to  the  higher  title  of  earl  of  New- 
castle-upon-tyne.  Being  naturally  inclined  to  show  and  mag- 
nificence, his  attendance  on  court  involved  him  inexpences 
beyond  his  income ;  but  he  was  in  some  measure  rewarded  by 
the  honourable  trust  committed  to  him  in  1638,  of  the  tutelage 
of  the  prince  of  Wales,  afterwards  (^Aries  U.    This  office, 
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however,  finom  aonie  court  dugostt,  he  wm  faidlioed  to  re^n 
in  1640;  and,  indeed,  the  example  he  duphyed  of  iiame»- 
Aired  profiition  in  hk  entertainmentB  of  the  king  and  hii 
tndn  at  Welbeek,  miflhi  be  thought  of  no  advantage  to  hk  . 
royal  popiL  His  zed  for  die  king*8  seryice,  however,  wai 
unabated,  and^  on  the  approach  of  open  Iioetilitiea  between 
him  and  the  parhament,  the  earl  of  Newcastle  offered  to 
secure  the  important  town  and  port  of  HuU,  but  the  step  was 
then  judged  prematuie.  In  1042,  he  had  the  king's  orders  to 
take  upon  himself  the  care  of  the  town  of  Newcastle^  and  the 
four  aajaoent  counties;  and  soon  after  he  received  a  commis- 
sion constituting  him  general  of  all  his  majesty's  forces  raised 
north  of  Trent,  with  very  ample  powers.  The  king's  treasury 
bein^  low,  he  contributed  10,000L,  and  raised  a  troop  of  horse, 
cofwisting  of  about  two  hundred  knights  and  gentlemen,  who 
served  at  tbdur  own  charge,  were  commanded  by  the  earl,  and 
entitled  **  the  prince's  troop."  He  afterwards  raised  an  army 
v£  8000  horse,  foot,  and  dragoons ;  with  which  he  took  some 
towns^  and  gained  several  victories.  On  this  he  was  created 
marquis  of  Newcasde;  but  the  king's  affairs  being  ruined  by 
the  rashness  of  prince  Rupert,  he  went  abroad,  and  staid  for 
some  time  at  Paris ;  where  bis  circumstances  were  so  bad,  that 
he  and  his  vrife  were  obliged  to  pawn  their  dothes  for  a  din- 
ner. He  afterwalds  removed  to  Antwerp,  where,  notwithstand- 
ing his  distress,  he  was  treated,  during  an  exile  of  dghteoi 
yean,  with  extraonlinary  marks  of  distinction.  On  his  return 
at  llie  restoration,  he  was  created  earl  of  Ogle  and  Duke  of 
Newcastle.  He  spent  his  time  in  a  country  retirement,  was 
the  patron  of  men  of  merit,  and  died  December  96, 1679,  aged 
eighty-four.  He  wrote  a  treatise  on  Horsemanship,  which  is 
esteemed ;  and  four  comedies,  viz.  the  Country  Captain  ;  Va- 
riety; the  Humorous  Loven,  acted  with  applause  in  1677; 
and  the  Triumphant  "Widow. 

CHRISTOPHER  WANDESFORDE,  viscount  Castle- 
comer,  an  upright  statesman,  was  the  son  and  heir  of  Sir 
George  Wandesforde,  knight,  of  KirkKngton,  in  Yorkshire, 
and  was  bom  at  Bishop  Burton,  in  the  east  riding  of  that 
county,  in  September,  159S.  His  family  was  very  ancient  and 
honouraUe,  the  pedigree  beginning  with  Geoffrey  de  Musters, 
of  KirUingten,  in  tlie  reign  of  Henry  H.  He  was  taught  by 
bis  virtuous  mother  the  rudiments  of  the  English  tongue,  and 
of  the  Christian  rehflon,  and  sent,  as  soon  as  it  was  proper,  to 
the  finee  school  at  Wells,  and  there  instructed  in  due  course  in 
the  Latin  and  Greek  languages.  About  the  age  of  fifteen  he 
was  jndffed  fit  for  the  university,  and  admitted  to  Clare  hall, 
Cambridge,  under  the  tuition  of  Dr.  Milner.  Here,  it  is  sup- 
posed, his  acquaintance  commenced  with  Mr.  Wentworth, 
afterwards  earl  of  Strafford,  which  grew  mto  the  strictest 
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fijendship  and  fraternal  affection.  Mr.  Wandeaforde  ia  said 
to  have  made  great  progress  at  college  in  the  arts  and  sdencea^ 
and  the  knowledge  of  thinffs  natur^,  moral,  and  divine;  but 
applied  himself  closely  at  uie  same  time  to  the  study  of  the 
chssicsy  and  particularly  to  oratory,  as  appears  from  his  subse- 
quent speeches  in  parliament  At  the  age  of  nineteen  he  was 
cidled  nrom  the  university  by  his  &ther'8  death,  to  a  scene  of 
important  business,  the  weighty  regulation  of  family  affairs, 
with  an  estate  heavily  invohred ;  his  necessary  attention  to 
which  prevented  him  nrom  pursuing  the  studies  preparatory  to 
the  church,  which  he  had  originally  chosen  as  a  'professioi^ 
and  now  relinquished. 

After  this,  a  general  acquaintance  with  the  laws  of  his  coun- 
tiy  seems  to  have  been  his  leading  acauirement,  and  hence, 
when  he  became  a  representative  in  parliament,  he  was  nomi- 
nated oneof 'the  eight  chief  managers,  in  the  impeachment  of 
the  duke  of  Buckingham.  The  account  of  Mr.  Wandesforde's 
share  in  that  transaction,  as  given  by  Rushworth,  is  much  to 
the  credit  of  his  moderation  and  prudence.  In  the  new  par- 
liament, which  met  March  17,  16S8,  he  made  a  conspicuous 
figure,  and  acted  a  truly  constitutional  part,  supporting  the 
privileges  of  the  people  when  attacked,  and  when  they  were 
'  secured  by  a  connrmation  of  the  petition  of  right,  adhering  to 
his  sovereiCT.  About  1633,  it  was  proposed  by  Charles  I.  to 
send  Mr.  Wandesforde  ambassador  to  Spain ;  but  this  honour 
was  declined,  from  his  not  wishing  to  enga^  in  any  public 
employment.  Soon  after,  however,  when  ms  friend  lord 
Wentworth  was  fixed  on  to  go  as  lord  deputy  to  Ireland, 
Mr.  Wandesforde  was  persuaded  to  accompany  him  as  master 
of  the  roUs,  from  motives  of  personal  regturd.  He  arrived  at 
Dublin  in  July,  1633,  where  he  buUt  a  new  office  of  the  rolls  at 
.his  own  cost.  In  1636  he  was  made  one  of  the  lords  justices 
of  Ireland,  in  the  absence  of  lord  Wentworth,  and  knighted. 
Returning  to  his  seat  at  Kildare,  he  completed  his  book  of 
^'  Instructions  to  his  son,"  which  bears  date  October  5,  1636. 
He  soon  after  sold  Kildare  to  lord  Wentworth,  and  purchased 
the  estate  of  Castlecomer,  where  he  established  a  manu&ctory 
for  cottons,  and  founded  a  college.  In  1640  he  was  appointed 
lord  deputy,  in  the  place  of  lord  Strafford,  and  gave  such  satis- 
£Bu;tion  to  the  king  by  his  conduct  in  that  high  station,  that  he 
was  created  baron  Moubray  and  Musters,  and  viscount  Castle- 
comer. On  the  receipt  of  the  patent,  however,  he  exclaimed, 
"  Is  it  a  fit  time  for  a  faithful  subject  to  appear  higher  than 
usual,  when  his  king,  the  fountain  of  honour,  b  likely  to  be 
reduced  lower  than  ever  ?**  He  therefore  ordered  the  patent 
to  be  concealed,  and  his  grandson  was  the  first  who  assumed 
its  privileges. 

Ui&  lordship  died  December  3^  1640,  and  his  loss  was  uni<* 
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veraally  kmented,  says  hod^l  bdng  a  man  ofgreat  pnidenee, 
iiiodeiation»  integrity^  and  virtue.  Lord  Strafford^  on  hearing 
of  his.  death,  is  said  to  have  uttered  the  following  apostrophe: 
**  I  attest  the  eternal  God,  that  the  death  of  my  cousin 
Wandesforde  more  affects  me  than  the  prospect  of  my  own  i 
&r  in  him  was  lost  the  richest  magastne  of  learning,  wisdom, 
and  piety  that  these  tunes  could  boast.**  His  lordship  was 
reported  by  his  daughter  to  have  read  over,  the  whole  Bible 
yearly,  and  to  have  made  **  ^eat  remarks  upon  it."  These 
r^narks,  with  other  "  Collections  in  Divinity,  are  said  to  be 
lost,  and  so  it  was  for  some  time  surmised,  were  his  valuable 
**  Instructions  to  his  Son,"  an  excellent  manual  of  piety  and 
wisdomi  t31  a  duplicate  copy  was  discovered  which  had  been 
piivatelv  transcribed,  and  from  which  the.  work  was  printed 
under  the  care  of  the  author's  great  grandson,  Thomas  Cum* 
ber,  LL.D.  in  1777,  ISmo.^  with  a  second  volume  in  1778, 
containing  memoirs  of  the  life  and  death  of  Icnrd  deputy  Wan- 
desforde. 

FRANCIS  QUARLES,  the  son  of  James  Quarles,  clerk 
of  the  board  of  green  cloth,  and  purveyor  to  queen  Elizabedi, 
was  bom  in  159S.  He  was  educated  at  Cambridge,  beeune  a 
member  of  Lincoln's  Jaa ;  and  was  for  some  time  cup-bearer 
to  the  queen  of  Bohemia,  and  chronologer  to  the  city  of  Lon- 
don, it  was  probably  on  the  ruin  of  her  affairs  that  he  went 
to  Ireland,  as  secretary  to  archbishop  Usher ;  but  the  troubles 
of  that  kmgdom  forced  him  to  return.  He  had  before  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  a  number  of  works,  chiefly  of  the 
religbus  kind,  in  consideration  of  which  he  had  a  pension 
from  Charles  I.  He  also  had  the  post  of  chronolojpr  to  the 
City  of  London.  At  the  commencement  of  the  civil  wars,  a 
work  which  he  wrote,  entitled ''  The  Royal  Convert,'^  ^ave 
offence  to  the  parliament;  and  when  he  subsequently,  joined 
the  kmg  at  Oxford,  occasion  was  taken  to  sequestrate  his 
estates,  and  plunder  him  of  his  books  and  manuscripts.  He 
was  so  much  affected  with  these  losses,  that  he  did  not  long 
survive,  clying  in  1664,  at  the  age  of  fifty-two.  Of  the  nume- 
rous writings  of  Quarles,  in  prose  and  verse,  the  most  cele- 
brated was  his  **  Emblems,"  a  set  of  designs  exhibited  in 
Irints,  and  elucidated  by  a  copy  of  verses  to  each.  Few  works 
ave  been  more  popular,  for  their  jpious  and  moral  purpose 
rendered  them  mvourites  with  serious  readers,  while  the 
prints  gave  general  ainusement;  in  allusion  to  which,  Pope 
says,  in  his  Dunciad, 

"  Quarles  is  saved  by  beauties  not  his  own.'' 

A  great  part  of  the  work  is  borrowed  from  the  **  Emblems 
of  Hermannus  Hugo/'  so  that  it  is  not  easy  to  form  an  estimate 
uf  his  inventive  powers  from  this  performance.    His  verses^ 
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hannftet^  afelds  oim;  and  they  had  the  fortude^  after' VeiDg 
muek  admired  in  their  time,  to  fall  iato  soch  contempt  that 
the  name  of  Quaiies,  like  that  of  Blackmore,  became  almost 
proverbial  for  a  ridiculooa  poet.  Yet  he  is  by  no  mdans  with- 
out his  beautiesi  and  his  versea,  which  are  geBorally  smooth, 
afford  occasional  bursts  of  fancy,  and  strokes  of  pathos,  which 
show  real  genius,  though  overrun  with  false  taste. 

ROBERT  DEVEREUX,  second  earl  of  Essex,  son  ^ 
Robert  Devereux,  first  earl  of  Essex,  was  boni  in  159S,  and 
was  of  course  old  enough  at  his  father's  deadi  to  feel  his  un- 
fortunate situation.    He  was  at  that  time,  or  very  soon  after, 

,  entered  at  Merton  college,  Oxford,  under  the  particular  care  of 
the  warden,  Henry  SaviUe,  who  had  been  his  father's  intimate 
fiiend.  Khig  James,  almost  immediately  upon  his  succession 
to  the  throne,  restored  the  youth  to  all  his  heredituy  honours. 
Hc'Was  already  in  possession  of  his  Other's  high  spirit,  of  which 
he  gave  a  sufficient  indication  in  a  quarrel  which  he  had  with 

.  prince  Henry.  Some  dispute  arose  between  them  at  a  game 
of  tennis ;  the  prince  called  his  companion  the  son  of  a  traitor, 
who  reteliated  by  giving  him  a  severe  blow  with  his  racket ; 
and  the  kins  was  obliged  to  interfere  to  restore  peaee.  At 
the  age  of  fourteen  this  youne  man  was  betvodied  to  lady 

'Frances  Howard,  who  was  still  younger  than  himself.  The 
earl  immediately  set  out  on  his  travels,  and  during  his  absence 
the  afiections  of  his  voung  wife  were  estranged  from  him,  and 
fixed  upon  the  king  s  favourite,  Carr,  afterwards  earl  of  So** 
merset.  The  consequence  was  a  suit  instituted  aoainst  the 
husband  for  impotency,  in  which,  to  the  disgrace  of  the  age, 
the  king  interfered,  and  which* ended  in  a  divorce.  The»earl 
ef  Essex,  feeling  himself  disgraced  by  the  sentence,  retired  to 
his  cbunbry  seat,  and  sp^it  some  years  in  rural  sports  and 
amusements.  In  the  year  16^,  being  wearied  of  a  i^ste  of 
mactioii,  he  joined  the  earl  of  Oxford  in  a  military  expedition 
to  the  palatinate,  wheie  they  served  with  companies  of  their 
own  raising  under  Sir  Horatio  Vere*  In  the  following  year 
they  served  in  Holland,  under  prince  Maurice.  In  the  course 
of  Ae  winter  they  returned  to  England,  and  lord  Essex  ap- 
peared in  the  ranks  of  the  opposition  in  parliament.  On  this 
account  he  was  not  favourably  received  at  court,  which  was 
the  means  of  attaching  him  the  more  closely  to  foreign  service. 
He  commanded  a  xeginient  raised  in  England  for  me  United 
States,  in  1604,  and  though  nothing  very  important  was 
achieved  by  the  English  auxiliaries,  yet  the  earl  of  Essex  ac- 
quired experience,  and  distinguished  himself  among  the  nobi- 
hty  of  the  time.  On  the  accession  of  Charles  I.,  he  was  em- 
ployed as  vice-admiral  in  an  expedition  against  Spain,  which 
proved  unsuecessfoL  In  16S6  he  made  another  campaign  in 
the  Low  Countries,  and  shortly  after  he  married  the  daughter 
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of  Sir  WiOiaiii  Paulet,  but  his  lady*8  oonduct  catned  a  dt^oiee 
within  two  years^  He  now  resolved  to  give  himself  up  entirely 
to  public  life ;  he  courted  popularity,  and  made  friends  among' 
the  officers  of  the  anny  and  the  puritan  ministers.  He  was, 
however,  employed  by  the  king  in  various  important  servicea; 
but  when  the  rash  measures  of  government  forced  the  sove- 
reign and  his  court  from  the  metropolis,  lord  Essex  pleaded  in 
excuse  his  obligation  to  attend  to  his  place  as  a  peer  of  the 
realm;  he  was  accordingly  deprived  of  all  his  employments. 
This  step  fixed  him  in  opposition  to  the  Idng^  andin  July,  1640, 
he  aicceirted  the  post  of  general  of  thenarliameBtary  anny ;  he 
opposed  the  king  in  person  at  Edge-hill^  where  the  victory  vn» 
so  indecisive,  tmt  eadi  party  claimed  it  as  liis  own.  Aftor 
this  he  was  succeasiul  in  some  few  instances,  but  in  odier  hfi- 
poftant  trusts  he  did  little  to  recommend  him  to  the  persona 
in  whose  interest  he  was  employed.  He  was,  however, 
treated  with  external  respect ;  but  the  self*denying  ordinance 
threw  him  entirely  out  of  the  command ;  he  resigned  his  coni^ 
TomioD,  but  not  without  visible  marks  of  discontent.  UnwflKng 
to  lose  him  altogether,  the  parliament  voted  that  he  should  be 
raised  to  a  dukedom,  and  be  allowed  ten  thousand  pounds  per 
annum,  to  support  his  new  dignity.  Nether  of  these  were 
realised,  and  the  earl  died  si^demy,  September  14,  1646. 
Parliament  directed  a  public  funeral  for  him,  which  was  per- 
formed with  great  solemnity  in  the  foQowing  month,  at  yrest' 
minster  abbey.    With  him  the  titk  of  Essex  became  extinct. 

GEORGE  VILLIERS,  first  duke  of  Budkmgham,  a  pow- 
erful minister  in  the  reigns  of  James  L,  and  Charles  I.,  was  the 
third  son  at  Sir  George  ViDiers,  of  an  ancient'  Leicest^vhire 
famSy.  He  was  bom  at  Brookesby  in  diat  county,  August  HO^ 
1692,  and  was  educated  under  his  mother's  care,  with  whom  he 
was  a  fiivourite,  whidi  was  more  directed  to  ornamental  than 
to  solid  acomphshments.  At  the  age  of  eighteen,>he  went  to 
France,  where  he  spent  three  years  in  improving  himself  in 
the  academies  for  polite  exercises ;  and.  upon  his  return,  he 
passed  a  year  more  with  his  mother.  An  acquaintance  which 
ne  formed  with  Sir  John  Graham,  a  g^itleman  of  ^le  king's 
privy  chamber,  now  induced  him  to  attempt  to  push  his  for- 
tune at  court,  for  which  he  was- well  qualified  by  a  handsome 
and  elegant  person,  and  a  gay  sprightly  disposition.  King 
James,  who,  in  the  choice  of  his  favourites,  was  peculiarly  de» 
termined  by  external  attractions,  was  so  much  captivated  hy 
the  first  sight  of  Vilhers,  that  he  resolved  to  receive  him  among^ 
his  minions;  and  in  1618,  he  gave  him  lihe  post  of  his  cup 
bearer.  It  is  said  that  the  queen  was  averse  to  the  introduc- 
tion of  this  new  favourite ;  but  that  archbishop  Abbot,  de» 
sirous  of  bringing  in  a  rival  to  the  earl  of  Somerset,  persuaded 
hn  not  to  oppose  his  appointment.    The  speedy  fall  of  Somer** 
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Mt  waa  followed  by  as  rapid  a  rise  of  ViQiers,  who  entirely  oe- 
cijqpied  his  place  in  the  king's  ^ross.  and  doating  affections. 
,He  received  the  honour  of  knighthood  in  16i5|  and  was 
znade  a  gentleman  of  the  bedrchamber  with  a  pension  of  10001. 
a  year.  Soon  after  he  was  made  master  of  the  horse,  and  in 
1616  he  was  honoured  with  the  Oarter,  and  created  a  baron 
and  Tiscount  In  the  following  January  he  was  created  earl  of 
Buckingham,  and  admitted  into  the  privy-counciL  He  a&* 
companied  the  king  into  Scotland  in  1617,  uid  after  his  return 
was  made  a  marquis,  and  raised  to  the  posts  and  dignities  of 
lord]  high  admiral  of  En^nd,  chief  justice  in  E3rre  to  the 
south  of  the  Trent,  master  of  the  king's  bench  office,  stew/- 
ard  of  Westminster,  and  constable  of  Windsor  castle.  He 
likewise  became  the  sole  dispenser  of  the  royal  favours,  which 
privilege  he  used  to  the  advancement  of  all  hisfanuly  and  con- 
nections. It  was  in  his  character  to  be  a  warm  and  stedfast 
friend,  and  to  adopt  the  interest  of  his  friends  as  well  as  his 
-^wn,  and  in  the  same  proportion,  he  was  a  vehement  and  im- 

Jlacable  enemy*  He  was,  says  lord  Clarendon,  ^*  of  a  most 
owing  courtesy  and  affitbility  to  all  men  who  made  any  ad- 
dress to  him  'y  and  so  desirous  to  oblige  them,  that  he  did  not 
enough  consider  the  value  of  the  obligation,  or  the  merit  of 
.the  person  he  chose  to  oblige."  He  was,  however,  arrogant 
wd  insolent  with  those  who  did  not  yield  to  him,  and  was  too 
impetuous  to  conceal  his  feelings. 

As  his  pusillanimous  master  was  to  be  governed  by  assuming 
a  high  tone,  Buckingham  accustomed  himself  to  treat  him  with 
little  deference.  He  had  also  displayed  a  degree  of  arrogance 
towards  prince  Charles,  which  had  produced  a  coldness  be- 
tween them.  In  order  to  recover  the  favour  of  the  heir  to  the 
crown,  and  establish  an  intimacy  with  him,  he  suggested  to 
him  the  romantic  project  of  visiting  the  Spanish  court,  and 
Mying  his  personal  respects  to  his  intended  bride,  the  infanta. 
They  conjointly  asked  the  king's  consent  to  the  journey,  who, 
with  his  wonted  pUancy,  first  granted  it ;  but  coming  after- 
wards to  reflect  on  the  hazards  and  improprieties  of  this  rash 
scheme,  he  sent  for  them  and  declared  that  he  had  changed 
his  mind  on  the  subject.  Buckingham,  however,  upbraiding 
the  weak  king  with  his  breach  of  promise,  and  his  timid  cau- 
tion, wrung  from  him  a  second  reluctant  consent,  and  it  was 
agreed  that  the  prince  and  Buckingham,  with  only  two  confi- 
dential attendants,  should  post  it  through  France  to  Madrid. 
Buckingham's  familiar  and  forward,  manners,  and  the  un- 
guarded violence  and  indecorum  of  his  behaviour,  indisposed 
the  whole  Spanish  court  towards  him,  so  that  he  left  the  coun- 
try an  avowed  enemy  to  the  prime  minister  OUvares.  Hia 
favour  at  his  own  court  was  so  well  established,  that  during 
his  absence  he  was  raised  to  the  ducal  title,  and  after  his  re-; 
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turn  w«8  made  lord  wafden  of  the  Cinque  Ports.  He  gav^- 
tefore  parliament  a  false  account  of  the  negociations  with 
Spain  respecting  the  marriage,  which  inflamed  the  nation 
against  the  Spaniards,  and  rendesad  him  popular;  and  finding 
reason  to  apprehend  IJiat  on  the  arrival  of  lord  Bristol  from 
his  embassy  in  Spaii^  a  different  statement  would  appeiur,  he 
associated  himself  with  the  opposers  of  the  court,  and  pro- 
moted popular  measures. 

James  died  in  1625,  and  the  accession  of  Charles  only  aug- 
mented the  power  of  the  duke  of  Buckingham,  who  had  com- 
pletely established  his  influence  over  the  mind  of  the  young 
king.  He  was  honoured  with  a  mission  to  iVance  for  the. 
nurpose  of  conducting  into  England  the  royal  bride  Henrietta 
Maria.  When  in  that  country,  where  he  appeared  with  great 
splendour,  he  gave  a  proof  of  insolence  and  temerity,  which 
would  be  scarcely  credible  were  it  not  related  by  an  historian 
of  high  authority.  **  He  had  the  ambition,"  says  lord  Clar 
rendon,  **  to  dedicate  his  most  violent  affections  to  a  lady  of  a 
very  sublime  quality,  Anne  of  Austria,  queen  of  Lewis  Xfll.» 
and  to  pursue  it  with  most  importunate  address ;  insomuch  aa 
when  the  king  had  brought  the  queen,  his  sister  so  far  as^he. 
meant  to  do,  and  delivered  her  into  the  hands  of  the  duke,  to 
be  by  him  conducted  into  England,  the  duke,  on  his  journey, 
after  the  departure  from  that  court,  resolved  once  more  to 
make  a  visit  to  that  great  lady,  which  he  believed  he  might  do 
with  much  privacy.  But  it  was  so  easilv  discovered  that  pro- 
vision was  made  for  his  reception ;  and  had  he  pursued  his  at- 
tempt^ he  had  been  without  doubt  assassinated,  of  which  he 
had  only  so  much  notice  as  served  him  to  decline,  the  danger. 
But  he  vowed  that  instant,  that  he  would  see  and  speak  with 
the  lady  in  spite  of  the  strength  and  power  of  France."  Cla- 
rendon goes  on  to  impute  to  this  circumstance  all  the  enmity 
which  Buckingham  afterwards  manifested  against  the  court  of 
France,  and  his  attempts  to  alienate  the  anection  of  Charles 
from  his  queen ;  though  the  latter  conduct  might  also  proceed 
from  his  jealousy  of  her  influence  over  her  tiusband.  The 
duke*s  inordinate  power,  and  the  arbitrary  use  he  made  of  it, 
bad  now  rendered  him  an  object  of  national  hatred,  and  in  the 
seeond  parliament  of  the  reign.  May,  1624,  the  earl  of  Bristol, 
whom,  on  his  return  from  Spain,  he  had  procured  to  be-  com- 
mitted to  the  Tower,  and  afterwards  exiled  from  court,  exhi- 
bited a  charge  of  high  treason  against  him.  The  commons 
also  impeached  him  ofvaridus  high  crimes  and  misdemeanours^ 
to  which  he  put  in  an  answer  which  Hume  pronounces  clear 
and  satis&ctory;  his  master,  however,  took  the  most  effectual 
ttiethod  of  averting  the  stroke,  by  dissolving  the  parliament. 
A  war  now  subsisting  with  Spain,  the  duke  went  to  the 
Hague,  with  the  earl  of  Holland,  to  negocSaie  a  treaty  with 
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die  StateS'^neral  for  recovering  die  Pafauinate.  Hisoofiiduct 
'  towards  France,  soon  after  brought  on  a  war  wHfa  that  cou». 
tiry  ako.  He  had  probably  been  die  adviser  of  the  hasty  and 
omjust  meafi^ire  df  sending  away  theqoeen's  French  attendants 
on  a  quarrel  with  the  king  ;  and  marshal  Bassomnierrey  who 
was  sent  over  to  England  to  remonstrate  against  this  act,  has 
given  in  his  memou*s  a  curious  account  of  the  presump«- 
tion  of  Buckingham  at  a  private  aucKence  on  the  subject.  He 
next  encouraged  the  English  armed  vessels  to  make  war  on 
French  merchant  ships,  the  immediate  tsondemnation  of  which' 
he  procured  in  the  •courts  of  admiralty ;  and  he  entered  into 
connection  with  the  French  Huguenots,  who  were  threatened 
by  the  court  with  an  attack  upon  Rochelle,  their  principal 
jseat.  At  his  solicitation,  a  powerful  expedition  was  fitted  out 
ifor  the  invasion  of  France,  in  16S7,  in  which  he  had  the  chief 
command.  The  Rochellers,  against  whom  in  the  first  year  of 
tile  reign  an  English  squadron  had  been  sent,  refused  toadmit 
liiese  suspected  allies  in  their  port;  and  the  duke  made  a 
lending  on  the  isle  of  Rhe,  from  which  he  was  at  length  obliged 
to  withdraw  with  great  loss.  In  order  to  recover  part  of  the 
^credit  which  he  had  lost  on  the  occasion,  he  maide  himself 
known  as  the  adviser  of  calling  a  new  parliament ;  but  this  as- 
sembly passed  a  vote  that  the  duke  of  Buckingham's  excessive 
power  was  the  ^ause  of  all  thje  evils  and  dangers  which  had 
been  brought  upon  the  king  and  kingdom;  and  drew  up  a 
remonstrance  of  grievances,  charging  him  with  being  their 
principal  author*  A  prorogation,  however,  prevented  farther 
proceedings.  He  resolved  to  regain  the  good  will  of  the  nation 
by  another  expedition  for  the  relief  of  the  Rochellers,  then 
under  close  siege ;  and  in  whose  safety  the  zealous  protestants 
were  much  interested.  The  duke  was  at  Portsmouth  super* 
intending  the  preparations  for  this  expedition,  when  one 
Felton,  who  had  served  under  him  as  lieutenant  in  the  army, 
actuated  by  discontent  and  a  fanatical  spirit,  took  an  otfpor- 
tnnity  to  give  him  a  mortal  stab.  He  almost  immediately  ex* 
pired,  August  33, 16S8,  having  just  completed  his  thirty-sixth 
jear.  Though  he  was  become  extremely  unpopular,  his  sud- 
den and  tragK^  death  caused  him  to  be  generally  commiser- 
ated. He  had  some  of  those  qualities  which  usually  attract 
vulgar  applause  ;  as  high  spirit,  personal  courage,  ready  elo* 
cution,  and  generosity ;  but  he  had  no  other  title  to  the  cha- 
racter of  a  great  man,  which  some  have  bestowed  upon  him, 
than  the  possession  of  great  place  and  power.  He  married 
hdv  Catharine  Manners,  daifghter  and  sole  heiress  of  Francis 
earl  of  Rutland,  by  whom  he  left  two  sons  and  a  daughter. 
Though  not  a  failhfol,  he  was  an  afl^tionate  husband,  and  he 
appears  to  have  been  kind  in  his  domestic  rektions.  He  fe 
4u%ounted  die  latest  of  all-poweriul  favourites  at  the  £n- 
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dish,  eoort,  and  H  is  thought  thi^t  his  znMtar^assecredy  hot 
displeased  at  being  fre^  firom  his  oYerbearing  authority. 
John  Felton  aasasBiiiated  ViUiers,  duke  of  Buckingham,  io 
17^9  a  crime  which  he  committed  ui  the  full  persuasion  that 
he  thus  served  God  and  man*  He  had  been  a  lieutenant  in 
the  army  which  besieged  the  isle  of  Rhe^  and  because  he  did 
not  succeed  to  a  company,  he  became  a  bigoted,  dissatisfied 
puritan.  His  grand-father,  of  the  same  name,  had^  in  the 
leign  of  Eiisateth,  affixed  on  the  pakce  ^ates  of  the  bishopa 
of  London,  the  bull  of  Hus  V.,  by  which  the  queen  was  d^^ 
clared  a  heretic.  He  was  tried  and  executed  for  this  conduct, 
in  1670. 

THOMAS  WENTWORTH,  earl  of  StrafTord,  an  eminent 
minister  of  state,  was  the  eldest  4on  of  Sir  WilUam  Went«> 
worth,  of  Wentworth  Woodhouse,  in  the  county  of  Yorl^  a 
ffentleman  of  ancient  family.  He  was  bom  in  1593,  at  the 
house  of  his  maternal  grand-father,  Robert  Atkinson,  Esq.  in 
London,  and  after  a  preliminary  education,  which  appears  to 
have  been  domestic,  he  was  entered  in  St.  John's  college^ 
Cambridge.  At  the  age  of  eighteen  he  travelled  abroad,  and 
passed  more  than  a  year  in  France,  accompanied  by  Mr.  GreeUf* 
wood  of  University  college,  Oxford,  as  his  governor,  a  person 
of  sense  and  learning,  for  whom  he  ever  after  entertained  the 
highest  regard.  Soon  after  his  return  he  received  the  honous 
of  knighthood,  and  was  married  to  Margaret,  the  eldest 
daughter  of  Francis  Cliffiird,  earl  of  Cinnberlaad.  The  death 
of  his  father  in  1614,  gave  him  possession  of  the  family  estal* 
of  60001.  a  year  ;  a  very  ample  patrimony  at  that  time,  thongpb 
incumbered  with  the  provision  for  seven  brothers  and  fonv 
sisters.  He  also  aucceeded  to  the  title  of  baronet,  his  father 
having  been  of  the  first  creation  of  that  rank,  by  king  James 
L  l£s  aoon  ailer  entered  into  public  life,  being  sworn  into 
the  commission,  of  the  peace,  and  nominated  Custqs  Rotulo* 
rum  of  the  i^rest  riding  of  Yorkshire,  in  the  room  of  John 
Savile.  That  gentleman  had  been  induced  to  resign  his 
office  in  consequence  of  some  complaints  against  him  from  his 
neighbours,  with  whom  he  had  quarrelled ;  but  being  de^ 
sirons  of  resuming  it,  he  made  interest  with  the  great  favooiy 
ite,  the  duke  of  Buckingham,  who  wrote  a  letter  to  Sir  Th(K 
mas  Wentworth,  intimating  that  the  king  would  take  it  well 
if  he  would  return  the  place  to  his  predecessor.  Sir  Thomas^ 
in  his  reply,  made  it  appear  that  Savile's  resignation  had  not 
been  voluntary,  and  that  it  was  not  true,  as  hs^  been  'alleged, 
that  there  was  any  desire  on  his  own  part  of  restoring  the 
office ;  whereupon  the  duke  very  civilly  desisted  from  moving' 
him  further  in  the  buriness.  It  was  thought,  however,  that 
this  opposition  to  the  wishes  of  that  haughty  minister,  laid  the 
fi>undationof  the  ill  wiUwhich  afterwards  existed  betweoathem^ 
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'  In  1621,  he  was  a  candidate  to  represent  the  county  of 
Yorkf  in  pariianient;  and  in  the  efforts  which  secured  his 
election,  he  displayed  that  vigour  and  capacity  for  manage- 
ment which  were  so  conspicuous  in  his  ministenal  office.    In 
the  two  sessions  of  this  vMEurliament*  his  conduct  was  moderatd 
and  circumspect.    His  language,  with  regard  to  the  court, 
was  respectful  and  lenient ;  yet  when  the  lung,  in  the  fulness 
of  his  royalty,  had  asserted  that  the  privileffes  of  the  Conunons 
were  only  enioyed  by  his  permission,  Wentworth  ur^ed  the 
house  to  make  an  explicit  declaration  that  those  privileges 
were  their  rights  by  inheritance.    Becoming  a  widower  in 
16£3,  he  made  a  second  alliance  in  1625,  with  a  noble  family, 
by  ail  union  with  Arabella,  second  daughter  of  Holies  earl  of 
Clare,  a  lady  of  great  beauty  and  accomplishments;     In  the 
same  year  he  was  affain  chosen  to  represent  his  county  in  the 
first  parliament  of  king  Charles  I.    He  now  took  his  station 
among  the  opposers  of  those  arbitrary  measures  which  marked 
the  opening  character  of  this  unfortunate  reign ;  but  bein^ 
considered  as  a  person  of  weight  and  consequence,  as  weU 
from  his  fortune  and  connections,  as   from  the  talents  by 
vHiich  he  was  continually  beooming  more  and  more  distin- 
guished, it  was  thought  advisable  by  the  court  that  advances 
should  be  made  to  him.    Accordingly,  the  duke  of  Buckmg- 
ham  requested  his  good  offices  with  expressions  of  esteem, 
and  promises  of  future  favours.       Wentworth  returned  an 
equally  courtly  reply,  and  during  the  remainder  of  the  sessions 
acted  as  a  moderator  of  the  passions  of  his  party.    This  re« 
eiprocal  courtesy,  however,  did  not  render  him  less  an  object 
of  suspicion  to  the  ministers;  and  upon  the  convoking  of  a 
new  parliament  in  the  same  year,  he  was  one  of  the  six  popu- 
lar leaders  who  were  disabled  from  serving  their  country  in 
that  assembly,  by  bein^  nominated  sheriffs  in  thev  respective 
counties.    To  this  arbitrary  act  he  submitted  in  silence,  and 
calndy  attended  to  the  execution  of  his  office,  and  the  care  of 
his  private  concerns,  while  the  niation  was  agitated  by  the 
storms  of  contention  arising  between  the  court  and  tibe  house 
of  commons.  Buckingham,  being  now  reduced  to  a  hasardous 
rituation  through  the  accusations  preparing  against  hhn  in ' 
pariiament,  renewed  his  overtures  to  iVentworm,  who.  had  a 
conference  with  the  duke,  frt>m  which  both  of  tibem  parted 
apparently  u^n  the  best  terms  ;  but  soon  after,  to  the  great 
surprise  of  Wentworth,  a  mandate  was  sent  to  him,  for  the 
resiffnation  of  his  place  of  custos  rotulorum,  to  Sir  John 
Savue.    The  insult  was  aggravated  by  the  delivery  of  the 
order  at  a  full  county  meeting,  at  which  he  was  presiding  as 
sheriff.     He  publicly  expressed  an  indignant  sense  of  this 
treatment,  which  he  iiscribed  to  the  favourite ;  but  at  the  same 
time,  by  means  of  his  friend  Sir  Richard  Weston,  chanteilor 
I 
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of  the  exchequer,  he  privately  endeavoured  to  retain  a  share 
ui  the  king's  good  ^aces,  for  whom  he  expxessed  sentiments 
of  the  most  submissive  loyalty.    To  those  who  were  acquainted 
with  this  circumstance,  and  with  the  views  of  advancement  to 
rank  and  power  which  certainly  directed  the  general  tenor 
of  his  public  h£b,  some  instances  of  his  subsemient  conduct 
must  have  appeared  very  extraordinary.      When  Charles, 
among  his  expedients  for  raising  money  without  tfie  interven-^ 
tion  of  parliament,  issued  his  commands  for  the  imposition. of 
a  forced  general  loan,  Wentworth  decidedly  refused  to  pay 
his  contribution  ;  and  having  justified  his  opposition^  he  was 
first  imprisoned  in  the  M arshalseay  and  then  confined  to  & 
range  of  two  miles  round  the  town  of  Dartford.    This  res- 
traint, however,  was  removed,  when  the  court  found  it  expe- 
dient to  summon  a  new  parliament,  in  16£8,  and  Wentworth 
again  took  his  seat  for  i  orkshire.    This  was  a  most  critical 
period,  at  which  the  crown  and  the  house  of  commons  were 
at  issue  on  the  most  important  points  of  the  constitution,  and 
the  question  was  in  fact  no  less  than  whether  the  government 
of  England  should  be  an  arbitrary  or  a  limited  monarchy* 
Among  those  who  stood  up  for  die  rights  of  the  people, 
Wentworth  was  one  of  the  most  conspicuous,  by  the  decision 
9nd  li)oldnes8  of  his  speeches,    *'  We  must  vindicate,'*  said 
he,  '*  what  ?  new  things  i  No,  our  ancient,  legal,  and  vital 
liberties,  by  setting  such  a  seal  upon  them  as  no  licentious 
spirit  shall  hereafter  dare  to  infringe."    In  conformity  with 
this  sentiment,  he  was  one  of  the  principal  promoters  of  the 
famous  Petition  of  Right;  and  he  warmly  declared  agaiast  a 
clause  proposed  by  the  lords  to  be  added  to  the  bill,  containing 
a  saving  of  the  *  sovereign  power.'    "  Our  laws,"  he  saidy  "are 
not  acquainted  with  sovereign  power*    We  desire  no  new 
thing,  nor  do  we  otkr  to  trench  on  his  majesty's  prerogative ; 
but.  we  may  not  recede  from  this  petition,  either  in  whok  or  in 
part."    Wentworth  having  now  proved  himself  worthy  the 
purchase  of  the  court,  such  temptations  were  thrown  m  hi&r 
way  as  he  had  not  virtue  to  witnstand.    There  was  offered 
to  him  a  peerage  and  fiiture  promotion  to  the  place  of  presi- 
dent of  tne  council  of  York,  or  court  of  the  North,  an  o£Sce 
of  great  power  and  influence,  particularly  acceptable  to  ono 
whose  property  chiefly  lay  in  that  part  of  the  lungdom.    He 
agreed  to  the  terms,  and  on  July  1628,  was  createcf  baron 
Wentworth,  Newmarsh,  and  Oversley,  by  a  patent  in  which 
his  vanity^  was  gratified  by  a  recognition  of  his  claim  to  an 
alliance  with  theUood-royal,  througn  Margaret,  grand-mother 
of  Henry  VIH.    Some  months  aner  he  was  advanced  to  the 
dignity  of  a  viscount,  admitted  to  the  privy  council,  and,  on 
the  resignation  of  lord  Scrope,  was  nominated  lord  president 
of  the  iTorth.  We  are  heneefinrth  to  consider  lord  Wentworth 
VOL.  V.  U  ni 
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BM  a  minister  and  statesman ;  and  it  was  not  long  before  he 
found  occasion  to  display  his  distinguished  qualities  in  this 
character.  The  duke  of  Buckingham's  death  by  assassination^ 
soon  freed  him  from  a  powerfi3  enemy  at  court,  whilst  the 
dissolution  of  parliament  removed  any  control  over  his  con- 
duct which  might  be  exercised  by  a  popular  assembly.  The 
council  of  York,  under  the  enlarged  instructions  given  to 
Wentworthf  embraced  the  whole  jurisdiction  of  the  four 
nofthem  counties^  and  comprehended  the  powers  of  the 
courts  of  common  law,  together  with  the  exorbitant  authority 
of  the  star  chamber.  Stfll  finding  his  power  too  much  cir-^ 
cumscribed  for  the  exertions  which  he  meditated,  he  twice 
applied  for  its  enlargement,  so  that  at  length,  according  to 
lord  Clarendon,  **  his  commission  included  fifty-eight  instruc- 
tions, of  which  scarcely  one  did  not  exceed  or  directly  violate 
the  common  law;  and  by  its  natural  operation  had  almost 
overwhelmed  the  country  under  the  sea  of  arbitrary  power, 
and  involved  the  people  m  a  labyrinth  of  distemper,  oppres-> 
sibn,  and  poverty.  **  In  the  exercise  of  this  jurisdiction,  he 
presently  manifested  both  the  laudable  and  feiilty  propensities 
of  his  nature.  Devoting  his  whole  attention  to  business,  he 
soon  reformed  all  the  negligence  and  remissness  of  his  prede- 
cessor^  and  by  his  strictness  in  levjring  the  exactions  im^ 
posed  by  government,  he  raised  the  roytu  revenues  within  his 
Units,  to  four  or  five  times  its  former  amount.  Thus  meriting 
the  character  of  a  very  faithful  and  diligent  servant  of  the 
crown,  he  obtained  the  confidence  and  supportof  the  goverur 
ment ;  the  consciousness,  of  which  called  into  action  certain 
qualities  that  had  hitherto  been  for  the  most  part  suppress- 
ed. These  were  a  haughtiness  and  impetuosity  of  temper, 
with  a  vindictive  disposition,  breaking  out  occasionally  into 
act!  of  violence  and  severity,  which  auCTiented  the  unpopu- 
larity consequent  upon  his  desertion  of  his  former  party  and 
principles.  Some  of  the  prosecutions  which  he  instituted 
against  persons  who  had  &iled  in  due  respect  to  him,  or  had 
censured  the  proceedings  of  his  court,  displayed  a  punctilious 
jealousy  and  irritability  incompatible  with  true  greatness  of 
mind. 

Having  assiduously  cultivated  the  friendship  of  archbishop 
Laud,  who  had  succeeded  Buckingham  in  his  influence  over 
the  royal  mind,  he  was  selected  by  that  prelate  fer  the  chief 
direction  of  affairs  in  Ireland ;  a  part  of  the  combined  king- 
doms, the  peculiar  circumstances  of  which  had  always  invol- 
ved his  government  in  difiiculties,  and  in  which  great  abuses 
and  discontenis  were  at  present  prevailing,  much  beyond  the 
pof^er  of  its  temporary  administration  under  lords  justices  to 
remedy. 

In  the  go^ermo^nt  of  Ireland,  Wentworth  displayed  great 
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pcflttical  talentSi  and  indefatigable  industry ;  by  his  high  spirit^ 
and  the  powers  with  which  he  was  invested,  he  crushed  all 
opposition,  so  that  he  was  able  to  boast  in  one  of  his  letters, 
**  the  king  is  as  absolute  here,  as  any  prince  in  the  whole 
worid  can  be;**  he  greatly  advanced  the  public  revenue, 
ftmeliorated  the  military  establishment,  improved  the  Irish 
code  of  laws,  caused  the  church  to  flourish,  promoted  trade, 
and  manufactories,  that  of  linen  bein^  his  own  ereaticm,  and 
abolished  a  number  of  abuses.  At  me  same  time  nothing 
could  be  more  arbitrary  than  his  system  of  government,  or 
more  stem  and  harsh  than  his  mode  of  administration ;  and 
by  his  violence  and  haughtiness  he  rendered  himself  extremely 
unpopular^  and  his  rule  odious.  His  severe  and  vindictive 
proceedings  arainst  some  individuals  of  rank,  who  had  fallen 
under  his  dispeasure,  raised  complaints  against  him,  which 
his  English  mends  were  unable  to  answer,  and  though  the 
services  he  had  done  to  the  crown  were  duly  acloibwledged, 
the  enmities  he  had  excited  were  probably  the  reason  ofthe 
mortification  He  underwent  firom  the  king's  refusal  of  his  re^ 
quest  of  advancement  to  an  earldom. 

In  1686,  he  visited  the  English  court,  where,  in  a  speech  be- 
fore the  king  and  the  committee  for  Irish  affidrs,[he  presented  a 
perspicuous  view  of  all  he  had  done  for  the  advantage  of  that 
kingdom,  and  for  the  interest  of  his  majesty,  adverted  to  the 
calumnies  propagated  against  him,  and  artfully  apolo^zed  for 
the  infirmities  of  his  temper.  The  effect  of  this  address  was 
to  draw  from  the  king  an  entire  approbation  of  his  conduct ; 
and  no  man  could  stand  higher  in  reputation  with  all  th^  par- 
tisans of  government.  He  added  to  his  merits  with  the  court 
by  a  zealous  support  of  the  imposition  of  ship-money ;  employing 
lis  influence  as  president  of  the  council  of  York,  which  office 
he  still  held,  so  effectually,  that  no  opposition  to  that  illegal 
measure  appeared  through  the  limits  of  his  jurisdiction.  He 
now  renewed  his  petition  for  an  earldom,  but  was  encountered 
by  a  second  refusal,  which  appears  to  have  sunk  deep  into  his 
mind ;  he  might,  however,  console  himself  in  some  degree  by 
the  confirmed  authority  by  which  he  was  sent  to  resume  his 
government,  aD  complaints  against  him  being  disregarded,  and 
his  enemies  being  laid  at  his  feet.  Adhering  to  his  former 
principles  of  administration,  he  ruled  with  unslackened  reins, 
niuuntaining  a  state  almost  regal,  attending  to  the  impove- 
raent  ofthe  public  revenue,  without  neglectmg  that  of  his  own 
Ibrtune,  and  browbeating  opponents.  He  could  not,  how- 
ever, prevent  the  circulation  of  many  charges  against  him^ 
which  be  caUed  calumnies ;  and  the  disquiets  these  oceasioned, 
together  with  other  causes  of  vexation,  and  his  intense  appli- 
cation to  business,  injured  his  health,  and  brought  iipoh  him 
severe  paroxysms  of  the  gout. 
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King  Ch^rlfB's;  quarrel  with  the  Scottish  nationy  engaged 
Weiitwortb  tobeconie  an  actor  in  the  scene  of  civil  contention. 
On  the  'first  symptoms  of  resistance,  to  the  royal  authority 
Jfrom  this  people,  he  had  not. only  recommended  to  the  king 
the  provision  of  an  armed  force  sufficient  to  keep  them  in  sul^ 
jection,  but  had  himself  suppressed  some  rising  commotions 
among  the  Scotch  settlers  in  iJIster,  and  had  even  cpippelled 
them  to  abjure  the  covenant.     After  the  failure  of  the  king's 
£rst  expedition  against  Scotland^  the  lord  deputy  of  Ireland 
was  thenceforth  the  person  naturally  resorted  to  ior  advicp  in 
this  emergency,  and  being  sent  for  by  Charles,  he  arrived  in 
IjOTiipn  in  November,  1639.    He  did  not  hesitate  to  counsel 
an  immediate  renewai  of  hostilities  against  the  Scotch,  as 
rebels^  who  were  only  to  be  treated  with  at  the  sword's  point ; 
and  he  also  concurred  with  his  associatesi  Laud  and  Hamil- 
ton, in  the  unwelcome  necessity  of  calling  a  parliament  for  the 
purpose  of  raising  the  requisite  suppUes.     His  assistance  was 
now  thought  so  important  by  the  court,  that  no  difficulty  was 
made  of  attaching  him  by  an  advancement  to  the  dignity  of 
which  he  had  shown  himself  so  desirous.    He  was  created  in 
January,  1G40,  earl  of  Straffi^rd ;  was  decorated  with  the 
Garter,  and  his  title  of  lord-deputy  of  Ireland,  was  changed 
to  that  of  lord-lieutenant,  which  had  been  dormant  from  the 
tiibe  of  the  earl  of  Essex.     Proceeding  to  Ireland,  he  obtained 
from  the  parliament  of  that  country  four  subsidies  with  a  most 
loyal  declaration,  and  he  levied  8000  men  to  reinforce  the 
xoyal  army;     Upon  his  return  to  England,  the  commander-in- 
chief  being  taken  ill,  the  command  devolved  upon  him ;  but 
before  he  could  join  the  army,  it  had  been  disgracefully  driven 
.from  the  borders  by  the  Scots,  and  to  his  great  mortification 
he  found  himself  obliged  to  relinquish  the  northern  counties 
of  England  to  the  enemy,  and  retreated  to  York.    Although 
dissatisfaction  was  visibly  gaining  ground  in  the  country^ 
Straffi^rd  had  been  so  much  accustomed  to  conduct  govern- 
ment with  a  high  hand,  that  he  still  counselled  strong  and  ar- 
bitrary measures  ;  but  his  credit  at  court  was  now  on  the 
wane ;  the  king  who  had  rashly  dissolved  the  parliament,  was 
obliged  by  his  necessities  to  call  another,  which  proved  to  be 
the  &tal  ^Mong  parliament."  The  success  which  Straffiird  had 
met  with  in  the  ponular  assemblies  of  the  sister  island  gave 
hopes  to  Charles  tnat  he  might  render  him  essential  service 
on  the  present  occasion ;  and  he  summoned  him  to  attend  in 
his  place.    Strafford,  aware  of  the  dread  and  hatred  which  he 
inspired  in  the  popular  leaders,  was  unwilling  to  put  himself 
into  their  power,  and  requested  that  he  might  be  permitted 
to  retire  to  his  government ;  but  the  king  refused  to  comply, 
and  encouraged  him  by  a  solemn  promise  that  **  not  a  hair  of 
his  head  should  be  touched  by  the  parliament.'*    / 
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The  earrs  apprefaensioDB  wece.'^od  well  founds ;  for  the 
very  first  operation  of  the  party,  wh^<  threw  done  the  whole 
labric  of  arbitrary  power^  .was  his  impeacbxneiit  of  high  trea* 
son.  V  Pym»  in  the  name  of  the  Commons  of  England,  appeared 
with  this  charge  at  the  bar  of  the  House  of  Lords,  November 
I89  1640,  and  Strafford  was  in. consequence  sequestered  from 
parliament,  and  committed  to  prison.  .  Scarcely  ever  did  a 
trial  of  this  kind. so  much  interest  the  feelings  of  ^e  whole 
nation.  .  The  celebrity  of  the  person  accused,  and  the  im- 
portance of  the  CTent,  which  appeared  likely  to  determine  the 
ute  of  the  great  political  contest  then  impending,  must  power- 
fully haye  agitated  every  mind  capable  of  public  emotions. 
All  the  three  kiiuKdoms  joined  in  the  accusation.  The  hatred 
of  England  and  Scotland  he  was  prepared  to  expect,  but  that 
of  Ireland,  whence  he  had  lately  returned  amid  general  accla- 
mations as  the  best  of  governors,  is  said  deepfy  to  have  af- 
fected him.  He  now  saw  the  difference  between  expressions 
of  regard  elicited  by  awe,  and  the  real  language  of  aflfectionate 
attachment.  The  articles  of  impeachment  first  presented^ 
were  nine  in  number,  but  after  an  investigation  of  three 
months,  they  were  swelled  to  twenty-eight.  The  great  point 
laboured  by  his  accusers,  was  to  convict  him  of  "  an  attempt 
to  subvert  the  fimdamental  laws  of  the  country,"  and  it  was  to 
be.  proved  by  a  series  of  actions  infringing  the  laws,  by  words 
intimatiBg  arbitrary  designs,  and  by  counsels  which  he  had 
given,  tending  to  the  riiin  of  die  constitution.  That  in  a  ge- 
neral view  he  had  acted  as  a  friend  and  promoter  of  arbitrary 
power,  the  preceding  sketch  of  his  conduct  as  president  of 
the  northern  court,  and  governor  of  Ireland,  appears  suf- 
ficiently to  testify;  but  it  was  not  easy  to  substantiate  against 
him  any  particular  fact  to  justify  a  capital  charffe.  Though 
treated  with  the.  extreme  of  legal  rigour,  and  debarred  of  the 
assistance  of  counsd  in  commenting  on  the  evidence,  and  the 
advantages  of  examining  witnesses  on  oath,  his  own  great 
abilities  and  strength  of  mind  supplied  every  deficiency;  and 
it  is  Whitelock,  the  chairman  of  the  impeaching  committee,- 
who  thus  describes  his  demeanour  on  tbis  trying  occasion. 
"  Certainly  nevec  an^  man  acted  such  a  part,  on  such  a 
theatre,  with'  more  wisdom,  constancy,  and  eloquence,  .with 
greater  reason,  judgment,  and  temper,  and  with  a  better  grace 
in  all  his  words  and  actions,  than  did  this  great  and  excellent, 
peraon,  and  he  moved  the  hearts  of  all  his  auditors,  some  few~ 
excepted,  to  remorse  and  pity."  His  defence  indeed,  was  so 
atrong,  diat  the  original  impeachment  was  deserted  for  the 
arbitrary  mode  of  proceeding  by  a  bill  of  attainder,  which 
rendered  nothing  more  necessary,  than  to  pass  an  enactpoent 
of  his  having  been  guilty  of  high  treason,  and  having  incurred 
its  punishment.    The  moderate  members  of  the  house  of 
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Commons  were  indigiiaiift  Hi  dus  violation  of  the  principles  of 
jualice;  the  biD^  however,  passed  that  house  with  no  more  than 
fi9cliseenting  vcrtes,  but  among  than  ireie  diose  of  some  of  the 
firmest  finends  of  the  lenil  uberty  of  their  country*  Every 
art  of  inflaming  the  peome  was  employed  to  force  its  passage 
through  the  House  of  Lords,  which  was  at  len^h  effecteid 
rfttber  by  mtimidation  than  conviction.  There  still  remained 
a  hope  of  lus  safety  in  the  great  repugnance  of  the  king,  to 
consent  to  a  sacrifice  involving  the  breach  of  his  sotenua 
promise,  as  well  as  the  abandonment  of  a  faithful  servant. 
Charles  had  already  imprudently  attempted  to  stop  the  bill  by 
his  personal  interference  in  the  House  of  Lords ;  and  he  now 
arm^  himself  for  the  conflict  wilii  the  force  of  conscientious 
scruples.  But  firmness  was  not  at  that  tune  one  of  the  virtues 
of  me,  unhappv  monarch.  His  counsellors  strongly  repre* 
sented  to  hun  the  danger  of  resisting  the  torrent  of  popular 
fury ;  his  mrelates,  Tuscon  excepted,  acted  the  part  of  casuists ; 
and  Strafford  himself  terminated  the  struggle  by  a  letter  in 
which  he  urged  the  king  for  bis  own  safety,  to  ratify  the  bill, 
concluding  with  the  woi^,  *'  my  consent  shall  more  acquit  you 
to  God  than  all  th^  world  can  do  besides.  To  a  willing  man 
there  is  no  injury,'*  This  act  appears  truly  heroical';  but  what 
can  be  said  of  the  manner  in  which  the  same  person  reeeived 
the  intelligenpe  of  his  master^a  final  compliance  with  his  so? 
Mdtations  t  It  is  recorded  that  when  the  secretary  Carleton 
assured  him  of  the  fatal  truth,  Straffiird  lifted  his  eves  to 
Heaven,  aiul  with  his  hand  on  his  heart,  exclaimed,  ''  Put  not 
^ur  trust  HI  princes  nor  in  the  sons  of  men,  for  in  them  there 
IS  no  salvation !"  Was  his  letter  then  only  a  (eint  to  engage 
the  king  more  strongly  in  his  behalf.  The  reader  must  deter* 
nune  how  far  such  a  supposition  is  compatible  with  the  rest  of 
his  behaviour,  which  was  undoubtedly  noble.  He  spent  the 
short  interval  between  his  condemnation  and  execution  in 
giving  consolation  and  advice  to  his  distressed  fiunily,  and  in 
making  interest  for  their  protection.  Not  being  permitted  to 
have  aninterview  with  hufeUow-'prisoners,  Sir  George  Radcliflfe, 
and  archbishop  Laud,  he  conveyed  to  the  former  his  tender 
adieu,  and  requested  the  prayers  and  benediiBti«m  of  the  latten 
On  the  fatal  day,  as  he  was  quitting  the  Tower,  he  loc^d  up 
to  the  windows  of  Laud's  apartment,  and  obtained  a  view  of 
him,  received  his  fervent  blessing,  which  he  returned  with, 
*'  Farewell  my  lord  1  God  protect  your  innocence,"  At  the 
scaffold  he  made  an  address  to  the  people,  expressing  entire 
resignation  to  his  fate,  and  asserting  the  good  intention  of  his 
nctions,  however  thev  might  have  been  represented;  and 
then,  taking  leave  of  his  accompanying  friends,  with  a  pathe« 
tic  recoUe^on  of  his  widowed  wife  and  orphan  duldrm,  he 
fsalmly  laid  his  head  on  the  block,  and  giving  asignal,  recmved 
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the  sudden  stroke  which  deprived  him  of  life.  He  fell  in  the 
fiNTty-ninth  year  of  his  age»  lamented  by  some,  admired  peiu 
haps  by  more,  and  leaving  a  memc»rable  though  not  a  sponess 
name*  The  parliament,  not  long  after  his  death,  mitigated 
the  sentence  as  fiv  as  it  affected  his  children ;  and  in  the  suc- 
ceeding reiffn  his  attainder  was  reversed,  and  his  heir  was 
restored  to  his  estates  and  honours.  Lord  Strafford  married 
a  third  time  «fter .  the  death  of  his  second  and  much  beloved 
wife.    He  left  an  only  son  and  several  daughters. 

HENRY,  PRINCE  OF  WALES,  eldest  son  of  king 
James  VL  of  Scotland,  by  his  queen,  Anne,  sister  of  the  king 
of  Denmark,  one  of  the  most  accomplished  princes  of  theage 
in  which  he  lived,  was  bom  on  the  19th  of  February,  1594f. 
His  birth  was  announced  by  embassies  to  many  foreign  powers 
-mih  invitations  to  be  present  at  the  ceremony  of  his  baptism^ 
which  was  thus  delayed  for  a  considerable  time.  AH  these 
ambassadors  were  cordially  received,  and  others  appointed  in 
return,  except  by  the  courts  of  France  and  England.  Henry 
IV.,  then  king  of  France,  neither  made  any  present,  nor  ap^ 
pointed  an  ambassador.  Queen  Elisabeth  had  designed  to 
act  in  the  same  manner  till  she  heard  of  the  behaviour  of 
Henry,  after  which  she  sent  an  ambassador  of  very  high  rankj 
Robert,  earl  of  Sussex.  James  not  only  delayed  the  ceremony 
till  the  English  ambassador  arrived,  but  distinguished  him 
£pom  the  rest  by  having  a  canopy  carried  over  his  head  at  the 
l^ocession,  supported  by  the  uurds  of  Cessford,  Buccleu^h^ 
Dudhope,  and  Traquair.  The  ceremony  was  performed  with 
great  magnificence ;  after  which  the  ambassadors  presented 
their  sifts.  That  from  the  United  Provinces  was  the  most 
valuable.  It  consisted  of  two  gold  cups,  worth  12,400  crowns, 
with  a  box  of  the  same  metal,  weighing  in  all  about  four  hun- 
dred ounces,  containing  the  grant  of  a  pension  of  five  thousand 
florins  annually  to  the  prince  for  life.  The  English  ambassa- 
dor gave  a  cupboard  of  plate  curiously  wrought,  and  valued  at 
900(H.  sterling;  and  the  Danish  ambassador  two  ^old  chains, 
cne  for  the  queen  and  another  for  the  prince.  The  baptism 
was  celebrated  on  the  6th  September,  1594,  and  the  child 
named  Henry  Frederic.  He  was  committed  to  the  care  of 
the  earl  of  Mar,  who  was  assisted  in  his  important  charge  by 
Annabella,  the  countess  dowager  of  Mar,  daughter  of  William 
Murray  of  Tullibardine,  paternal  ancestor  of  the  duke  of  AthoL 
This  lady  was  remarkable  for  the  severity  of  her  temper,  so 
that  the  prince  met  with  little  indulgence,  while  under  her 
tuition ;  notwithstanding  which,  he  showed  great  affection  for 
her.  In  his  sixth  year  he  was  committed  to  the  care  of  Mr« 
Adams  Newton,  a  Scotsman,  eminently  skilled  in  most  branches 
of  literature,  but  particularly  in  Latin.  Under  lys  tutorage 
the  prince  soon  made  great  proj^ress  in  that  language,  as  ww 
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as  in  oilier  braiK^hes  of  knowledge ;  insomuch  that,  before  he 
liad  tompleted  his  sixth  year,  his  &ther  wrote  for  his  use  the 
treatise  entitled  Basilikon  Doron^  thought  to  he  the  best  of  aQ 
his  works.  In  his  seventh  year,  prince  Henry  began  his  cor- 
relspondence  widi  foreign  nowers.  His  first  letters  were  to  the 
States  of  Holland ;  in  wnich  he  expressed  his  gratitude  for 
the  good  opinion  they  had'  conceived  of  him,  concluding  with 
a  request,  tnat  they  would  make  use  of  his  interest  with  his 
father  in  whatever  he  could  serve  them,  and  promised  his  ser- 
vices in  every  other  respect  in  which  he  could  be  usefiil.  At 
this  early  period  the  pnnce  began  to  add  to  his  literary  accom- 
plishments some  of  the  martial  kind,  such  as  riding,  the  exer- 
cise of  the  bow  and  pike,  the  use  of  fire  arms,  &c.,  as  well  as 
sinring,  dancing,  &c.  On  his  ninth  birth  day  he  sent  a  letter 
in  liatin  to  the  king,  mformed  him  that  he  had  read  over 
Terence's  Hecyra,  the  third  book  of  Phaedrus's  Fables,  and 
two  books  of  Cicero's  Epistles,  and  that  now  he  thought  him- 
self canable  of  performmg  something  in  the  commendatory 
kind  of  epistles.  His  accomplishments  were  soon  spoken  of  in 
foreign  countries ;  and  these,  along  with  the  general  suspicion 
that  James  favoured  the  catholic  party,  probably  induced  pope 
Clement  YUI.  to  make  an  attempt  to  get  him  mto  his  hands. 
With  this  view  he  proposed,  that  if  James  would  entrust  him 
with  the  education  of  the  young  prince,  he  would  advance 
such  sums  of  money  as  would  eTOCtually  establish  him  on  the 
tiuone  of.England.  This  happened  a  fittle  before  the  death 
of  Elizabeth;  but  James,  notwithstanding  his  ambition  to 
possess  the  erown  of  England,  of  which  he  was  not  altogether 
certain,  withstood  the  temptation.  On  the  death  of  queen 
EUzabedi,  James  left  Scotland  in  such  haste,  that  he  had  no 
time  to  take  a  personal  leave  of  his  son,  and  therefore  did  so 
by  letter,  which  was  answered  by  the  prince  in  Latin.  In 
July,  1603,  prince  Henry  was  invested  with  the  order  of  the 
Garter.  Being  obliged  to  leave  London  on  account  of  the 
plague,  he  retired  to  Oatlands,  a  royal  palace  near  Weybridge 
in  Surry,  where  a  separate  household  was  appointed  for  him 
|uid  his  sister  EUzabetfa.  In  his  tenth  year  he  applied  himself 
to  naval  and  military  affairs.  In  matters  of  Utierature  he  ap- 
pears to  have  been  a  very  good  judge.  He  patronized  divines, 
and  his  attachment  to  the  protestant  religion  was  so  great,  that 
it  never  was  in  the  power  of  the  queen,  who  favoured  the 
catholic  party  to  make  the  least  impression  upon  him.  Her 
machinations  for  this  purpose  were  discovered  by  the  French 
ambassador,  who,  in  a  letter  dated  June  7th,  1604,  informed 
his  master  of  them,  and  that  the  Spaniards  were  in  hopes  of 
being  able  by  her  means  to  alter  the  religion  in  England,  as 
well  as  to  prejudice  the  prince  against  France,  which  the 
queen  said  she  hojyed  that  h/er  son  would  be  some  day  able  to 
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conqiier,  like  another  Henry  Y •  In  another  letter  dated  22nd 
October,  1604,  after  taking  notice  of  the  queen's  immoderate 
ambition,  he  adds,  that  she  used  all  her  efforts  to  corrupt  the 
mind  of  the  prince,  by  flattering  his  passions,  diverting  himi 
from  his  studies,  and  representing  to  him  that  learning  was 
inconsistent  with  the  character  of  a  great  general  and  conque- 
ror ;  proposing  at  the  same  time  a  marrii^e  with  the  infanta  of 
Spain.  Notwithstanding  these  insinuations,  the  prince  conti- 
nued to  patronize  the  learned  as  before.  He  presented  John 
Johnstone,  one  of  the  kind's  professors  at  St.  Andrews,  with  a 
diamond,  for  having  dedicated  to  him  an  Historical  Descrip- 
tion of  the  kings  of  Scotland,  from  the  foimdation  of  the  mo- 
narchy. In  1606,  Mr.  Jqhn  Bond  dedicated  his  edition  of 
Horace  to  the  prince,  whom  he  highly  compliments  on  his  pro- 

fress  in  learning.  In  1609,  a  booK  was  sent  over  to  him  from 
'ranee,  from  Sir  Greorge  Carew,  the  British  ambassador  there> 
tending  to  disprove  the  catholic  doctrine  concerning  the 
church  of  Rome  being  the  first  of  the  Christian  churches. 
The  same  year  the  learned  Thomas  Lydyat  published  his 
Emendatio  Temporum,  under  the  patronage  of  the  prince^ 
who  took  the  author  into  his  family,  and  made  him  his  chrono^ 
grapher  and  cosmoerapher.  Paul  Buys  also  sent  him  a  letter 
with  a  dedication  of  the  second  part  of  his  Pandects.  In  1611, 
Dr.  Tooker,  in  his  dedication  of  an  Answer  to  Becams,  a  Jesuit, 
who  had  written  against  apiece  done  by  kins  James  hims^f, 
styles  prince  Henry  ''  the  Maecenas  of  all  the  Earned."  Many 
otner  authors  dedicated  their  performances  to  him ;  nor  was 
his  correspondence  less  extensive  than  his  erudition.  He  was 
congratulated  by  the  elector  palatine,  afterwards  married  to 
the  princess  Elizabeth,  on  the  discovery  of  the  gunpowder 
plot.  On  the  same  occasion  also,  lord  Spencer  wrote  him  a 
letter,  accompanying  it  with  the  present  of  a  sword  and  target ; 
*'  instruments,'*  says  he,  "  fit  to  be  about  you  in  these  treache- 
rous times,  from  the  which,  I  trust^i  God  will  ever  protect  your 
most  royal  father,  &c."  Previous  to  this,  he  had  corresponded 
in  Latin  with  the  doge  of  Venice,  the  landgrave  of  Hesse,  the 
king  of  Denmark,  the  duke  of  Brunswick,  and  Uladislaus,  king 
of  FoUmd ;  and  in  French  with  the  duke  of  Savoy,  besides  a 
number  of  other  eminent  persons.  In  1606,  Henry  IV.  of 
France  ordered  his  ambassador  to  pay  him  special  regard  on 
all  occasions.  He  desired  him  likewise  to  salute  the  prince  in 
the  name  of  the  dauphin,  afterwards  Lewis  XIII.,  to  inform 
him  of  the  regard  the  latter  had  for  him.  To  all  these  mes- 
sa^s  the  prince  made  yery  fit  replies.  This  year  also  the 
prmce  waited  on  his  uncle,  Frederic  III.,  kinc  of  Denmark, 
who  had  come  to  England  on  a  visit  to  king  James,  and  who 
was  so  much  pleased  with  his  company,  that  he  presented  him 
at  parting  with  his  vice-admiral,  and  best  fighting  ships,  vi^ued 
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at  no  leflB  than  2,S0OL,  also  widi  a  rapier  and  haqeer^  valned 
at  2000  marks.    The  States  of  HoUand  were  equai|^  ready  to 
show^their  attachment.    On  the  d6th  of  August  this  year  mey 
sent  a  letter  to  the  prince  in  French,  accompanied  with  &  JPi^ 
sentof  a  set  of  table  linen,  the  produce  of  their  country,   xhe 
prince's  partiaU^  towards  France  was  so  evident,  mat  the 
French  ambassador,  in  a  letter  dated  31st  October,  1^6,  men- 
tions that "  as  far  as  he  could  discover^  his  highness's  indina* 
tion  was  entirely  towards  France  and  that  it  would  be  wrong 
to  nefflect  a  prince  who  promised  such  great  things.    None  of 
his  {Measures,**  continued  he,  "  sarour  the  least  of  a  child. 
He  is  a  particular  lover  of  horses,  but  is  not  fond  of  hunting ; 
and  when  he  goes  to  it,  it  is  rather  for  the  pleasure  of  gallop- 
ing, than  that  which  the  dogs  give  fiim.    He  studies  two  hours 
a  day,  and  employs  the  rest  of  his  time  in  tossing  the  pke,  or 
leaping,  or  shooting  with  the  bow,  or  throwing  the  bar,  or 
vaulting,  or  some  other  exercise,  and  he  is  never  idle.    He 
shows  himself  Ukewise  very  good  natured  to  his  dependents, 
supports  their  interest,  and  pushes  whatever  he  undertakes 
for  them  or  others  with  such  zeal  as  gives  success  to  it.**    He 
adds,  that  the  queen  had  less  affection  for  prince  Henry  than 
for  his  brother  the  duke  of  York,  afterwards  Charles  JU,  that 
the  king  also  seemed  to  be  jealous  of  his  son's  accomplish- 
ments, and  to  be  displeased  with  die  quick  progress  he  made. 
In  1607,  the  prince  received  the  arms  snd  armour  which 
Henry  IV •  sent  him  as  a  present,  and  these  being  acccMnpamed 
with  a  letter,  the  prince  returned  an  answer  by  a  Mr.  Douglas, 
who  was  introduced  to  die  king  of  France  by  the  ambassador. 
Sir  George  Carew.    King  Henry,  contrary  to  cvton^  apamd 
the  prince's  letter  immediately,  and  was  so  much  surprised  at 
the  beauty  of  die  character,  diat  he  could  not  be  satisfied  that 
it  was  the  prince's  hand,  until  he  compared  the  signature  with 
the  rest  of  the  writing*    In  July,  1607,  the  Dutch  ambassadors 
came  recommended  to  prince  Henry  bj  dia  States*    Att  this 
attention  paid  him  by  foreign  powers,  and  all  the  temptations 
which  a  youth  in  his  exalted  statbn  must  have  been  exposed 
to,  seems  never  to  have  shaken  the  mind  of  this  ma^ianuaona 
prince,  or  to  have  made  him  deviate  from  tks  s£t  Umt  of 
propriety.    His  attachment  to  the  protestant  reli^on  appean 
not  to  have  been  grounded  upon  prejudices,  incmcated  upon 
his  mfant  mind  by  those  who  nad  the  care  of  him,  but  from  a 
thorough  conviction  of  the  truth  of  its  principles.    On  the 
discovery  of  die  gunpowder  {dot,  he  was  so  impressed  with 
gratitude  towards  the  Supreme  Being,  that  he  never  after-- 
yrBrda  omitted  being  present  at  the  sermon  preached  on  that 
occasion.    In  his  fourteenth  year  he  showed  himself  capable  of 
distinguishing  die  merit  of  religious  discourses,  and  paid  parti- 
cular regard  to  such  divines  as  were  remarkable  for  learning 
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and  abilities.  Among  these,  he  honoured  with  his  attention 
the  learned  Mr.  Joseph  Hall,  then  rector  of  Hadstead,  in 
Suffolk,  afterwards  successively  bishop  of  Exeter  and  Norwich. 
In  his  fiimily  he  took  the  utmost  care  to  preserve  deoettcy  and 
regularity.  He  ordered  boxes  to  be  kept  at  his  houses  of  St 
James's,  Richmond,  and  Norwich,  for  the  money  required  of 
thoae  who  were  heard  to  sweax;  the  fines  levied  o^  such 
offenders  being  given  to  the  poor.  He  had,  indeed,  a  parti- 
cular aversion  to  the  vice  of  profane  swearing.  Being  once 
asked  why  he  did  not  swear  at  play  as  well  as  others,  ne  an* 
awered,  he  knew  no  game  worthy  of  an  oath.  The  same  an- 
swer he  is  said  to  have  given  at  a  hunting  match.  A  stag 
almo^  quite  spent,  crossed  a  road  where  a  butcher  was  pass* 
iog  with  a  dog.  The  stag  was  instantly  kUIed  by  the  dog ; 
the  huntsman  was  ereatly  offended  against  the  butcher,  but 
the  prince  answered  coolly,  ^'  What  if  the  butcher's  dog  killed 
the  8tag»  what  could  die  butcher  help  it  V*  They  replied,  that 
if  his  father  had  been  so  served,  he  would  have  sworn  so  that 
no  man  could  have  endured.  "  Awav,"  cried  the  prince,  "  all 
the  pleasure  in  the  world  is  not  worth  an  oath."  The  regard 
whicn  prince  Henry  had  for  reli^on,  was  manifest  from  his 
attachment  to  those  who  behaved  themselves  in  a  religious 
and  virtuous  manner.  Among  these  was  Sir  Jcdin  Harrii^gtoKi^ 
whose  good  qualities  so  endeared  him  to  the  prince,  that  he 
entered  into  as  strict  a  firiendship  with  him  as  the  disproporticm 
between  their  stations  wouUl  allow.  In  his  friendships,  prince 
Henry  appears  to  have  been  very  sincere,  and  inviolably  at- 
tached to  those  whom  he  once  patronized.  He  had  a  great 
regard  for  his  grand  aunt,  lady  Arabella  Stewart,  sister  of 
Henry,  lord  Damley;  and  there  is  still  extant  a  letter  from 
her,  acknowledging  some  kindness  he  had  bestowed  on  a  kins- 
man, at  her  recommendation.  He  expressed  much  compassion 
for  her  misfortunes ;  she  having  exdted  the  king's  jealousy  on 
account  of  her  marriage  with  Mr.  William  13eymour«  after- 
wards earl  and  mar(|uis  of  Hertford,  and  duke  of  Somerset. 
The  courage,  intrepidity,  and  martial  turn  of  this  prince,  were 
manifest  fi^m  his  mfancy.  He  was  hardly  ten  years  of  atfOj 
when  he  mounted  a  very  high  qurited  horse,  in  spite  of  Uie 
remonstrances  of  his  attendants,  spurred  the  animal  to  a  full 
gallop ;  and  having  thoroughly  wearied  him,  brought  him  back 
at  a  gende  pace,  asking  his  servants  at  his  return,  '^  How  long 
shall  I  cease  in  your  opinion  to  be  a  child  {"  In  August,  1607, 
he  visited  the  royal  navy  at  Woolwich,  where  he  was  received 
by  Mr.  Pett,  and  conducted  on  board  the  Royal  Anne,  where 
he  had  thirty-one  large  pieces  of  ordnance  ready  to  be  fired. 
This  was  done  unexpectedly  as  soon  as  the  prince  reached  the 
poop,  at  which  he  expressed  great  satisfiu^tion.  After  this,  he 
paid  the  utmost  attention  to  naval  affairs,  and   repeatedly 
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visited  the  dodL<^yards  at  Woolwich,  Chatham^  &c.  Among 
his-papers,  a  list  of  the  royal  navy  was  found  after  his  deaths 
with  an  account  of  all  die  expences  of  fitting  out,  manning,  &c« 
which  must  now  be  accounted  a  yaluable  addition  to  the  naval 
history  of  those  times.  I£s  passion  for  naval  affiiirs  natural^ 
led  ban  to  a  desire  of  making  ^ographical  discoveriesi  of 
which  two  instances  are  recorded.  One  was  in  1607,  wh^i  he 
received  firom  Mr.  Tindal  his  gunner,  who  had  been  employed 
by  die  Virginia  company,  a  £«ught  of  James's  river  mthat 
country,  with  a  letter  dated  22d  June  the  same  year.  The 
other  was  in  1612,  when  he  employed  Mr.  Thomas  Button,  an 
eminent  mariner,  to  go  in  quest  of  a  north*west  passage,  but 
who  did  not  return  tm  after  prince  Henry's  death.  His  mar- 
tial disposition  was  eminently  displayed  on  the  occasion  of  his 
being  invested  in  the  principality  of  Wales  and  duchy  of  Corn- 
wall, June  4th,  1610 ;  when,  at  the  tournaments  given,  accord* 
ing  to  the  romantic  taste  of  the  times,  he  gave  and  reodved 
thurty-two  pushes  of  the  pike,  and  about  three  himdred  and 
«xty  strokes  of  swords,  performing  his  part  to  the  admiration 
of  dl  who  saw  him,  he  being  then  not  sixteen  years  of  age* 
To  his  other  virtues  prince  Henry  added  those  of  frugsSty 
without  4ivarice^  and  generosity  without  extravagance.  Though 
he  never  interfered  much  in  public  business,  yet  in  any  liiMe 
transactions  he  had  of  this  kind,  he  always  dbplayed  great 
firmness  and  resolution.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  but  that  the 
marriage  of  a  prince  so  much  admired  would  engage  the  at- 
tention of  the  public.  The  queen,  who  favoured  the  interest 
of  Spain,  proposed  a  union  with  the  infEUita,  and  the  king  of 
Spain  seemed  mclined  to  the  match.  In  161 1,  a  proposal  was 
made  for  a  double  marriage  betwixt  the  prince  of  Wales  and 
the  eldest  princess  of  Savoy,  and  between  the  prince  of  Savoy 
and  lady  Elizabeth,  but  these  overtures  were  very  coolly  re? 
ceived,  being  generaUy  disagreeable  to  the  nation.  Another 
match  was  proposed  with  the  second  princess  of  France.  But 
in  all  of  these  proposals  prince  Henry  showed  the  most  stoical 
indiilerence,  and  continued  to  apply  himself  with  the  utmost 
assidui^  to  his  employments  and  exercises,  the  continual  fa- 
tigue of  which  at  last  impaired  lus  health.  In  his  nineteenth 
year  his  constitution  .underwent  a  remarkable  change ;  he 
began  to  appear  pale  and  thin,  and  to  be  more  retired  and 
serious  than  usuaL  He  complained  now  and  then  of  a  giddi- 
ness and  heavy  pain  in  his  forehead ;  he  frequently  bled  at  the 
nose,  which  gave  great  rehef,  though  the  discharge  stopped 
some  time  before  his  death.  These  forebodings  of  a  .dange* 
rous  malady  were  totally  neglected  hoikt  by  himself  and  his 
attendants,  even  after  he  began  .to  be  seized  at  intervals  with 
faindng  fits.  Notwithstanmng  these  alarming  symptoms,  h^ 
continued  his  usual  employments.    In  the  beginning  of  Juae» 
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161S,  he  went  to  Richmond,  and  notwithgtanding  his  eom-* 
phanti  took   the  opportunity  of  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Thames  to  learn  to  swim.  .  This  practice  in  an  evening,  and 
after  supper^  was  discommended  by  several  of  his  attendants* 
He  could  not,  however,  be  prevailed  upon  to  discontinue  it, 
but  took  delight  in  walking  by  the  river  side  in  moonlight  to 
hear  the  sound  or  echo  of  the  trumpets^  by  which  he  was  ex-* 
posed  to  ihe  evening  dews.    Through  impatience  to  meet  the. 
king  his  father,  he  rode  sixty -miles  in  one  day,  and  the  next- 
thirtv-six,  to  Belvoir  castle.    During  the  heat  of  the  season 
also  he  made  several  other  fatiguing  journeys,  which  undoubt- 
edly contributed  to  impair  his  health.    His  countenance  be*, 
came  more  pale  ;  his  body  more  emaciated,  and  he  complained^ 
now  and  then  of  drowsiness,  though  he  endeavoured  to  conceal 
it;  and  now  instead  of  rising  early  in  the  morning,  as  before, 
he  commonly  kept  his  bed  tul  nine.    On  the  16th  his  disease 
had  gained  so  much  ground,  that  his  temper  underwent  a  con-^ 
siderable  alteration,  and  he  became  peevish ;  yet  so  great  was 
his  activity  at  that  time,  that  he  played  a  match  at  tennis  on 
tibie  24fth  seemingly  without  inconvenience ;  but  at  night  he  com- 
plained of  a  greater  degree  of  lasatude  dian  usual,  imd  of  a  pain 
m  his  head.    Next  day  being  Sunday,  he  attended  divine  ser- 
vice, and  heard  two  sermons ;  after  whidi  he  dined  with  his 
father,  seemingly  with  a  good  appetite,  but  the  paleness  and 
ghastly  appearance  of  his  countenance  were  much  remarked. 
About  three  P.M.  he  was  obliged  to  yield  to  the  violence  of  his 
distemper,  being  seized  with  a  great  faintness,  shivering  and 
head-ache  with  other  symptoms  of  fever,  which  from  that  time 
never  left  him.     On  the  Ist  of  November  he  was  blooded,  the 
impropriety  of  which  was  manifested  by  the  thin  and  dissolved 
state  of  the  blood  which  was  taken  away,  and  still  more  by  his 
becoming  much  worse  next  day.   As  no  proper  method  of  treat- 
ment was  employed,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  that  he  sunk  under 
the  disease.    He  expired  on  the  6di  November,  1612,  at  the 
age  of  eighteen  years,  eight  months,  and  seventeen  days.     On 
opening  his  body,  the  lungs  were  found  black,  spotted,  and 
full  of  corrupted  matter ;  the  diaphragm  was  also  blackened 
in  many  places,  the. blood  vessels  in  Uie  hinder  part  of  the 
head  were  distended  with  blood, 'and  the  ventricle  full  of 
water;  the  liver  was  in  some  places  pale  and  lead  coloured, 
the  gall  bladder  destitute  of  bile,  and  distended  with  wind,  and 
the  spleens  in  many  places  unnaturally  black.    His  ftineral 
was  not  solemnized  till  the  7th  of  December.     Many  funeral 
sermons  were  published  in  honour  of  him,  and  the  two  uiiiver* 
sities  published  collections  of  verses  on  this  occasion.    The 
most  eminent  poets  of  that  age  also  exerted  themselves  in  the 
honour  of  the  deceased  prince,  particularly  Donne,  Brown, 
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Chapntaiiy  Drummdiid  of  Hawthbrnden,  Dominic  Bandino  of 
Leyden,  &c.  Prince  Henry  was  of  a  comely  stature,  about 
flye  feet  eight  inches ;  of  a  strong,  striaight,  well  made  body, 
with  a  broad  shoulders  and  a  snudl  waist,  of  an  amiable  and 
jnajestie  coontenance,  his  hair  of  an  auburn  colour ;  he  was 
long&ced,  had  a  broad  forehead,  a  piercing  eye,  a  most  gra- 
nhmB  smile,  with  a  terrible  irown.  He  was  courteous,  loving, 
and  afiable,  naturally  modest  and  even  shamefiiced ;  patienV 
slow  to  anger,  and  merciful  to  offenders.  His  sentonent  of 
piety  was  isrtrong  and  habitual.  He  usually  retired  three  timetf 
a  day  for  his  private  devotions,  and  was  scarce  once  a  month 
.absent  from  the  public  prayers,  where  his  behaviour  was  de- 
cent and  exemplary,  and  his  attention  fixed.  He  had  the 
greatest  esteem  for  all  divines,  whose  character  and  conduct 
corresponded  with  their  profession,  but  could  not  conceal  hid 
indignation  against  such  as  acted  mconsistendy  wiA  it.  He 
had  a  thoroii^  detestation  for  popery,  though  he  treated 
those  of  that  religion  with  great  courtesy ;  showing  that  his 
hatred  was  not  levelled  at  their  persons,  but  their  opinions ; 
and  he  was  so  immoveable  in  his  attachment  to  die  protestan€ 
rdigion,  that  Sir  Charles  Comwallis  assures  us,  he  made  a 
solram  protestation  that  he  would  never  join  in  marriage  with 
one  of  a  different  fidth.  He  was  exact  in  all  the  duties  of 
filial  piety,  and  bore  a  hi^  respect  for  his  father.  He  ad« 
h'ered  strictly  to  justice  on  all  occasions,  and  never  sufi^ered 
hhnsdf  to  determine  rashlVir  till  after  a  due  examination  of 
both  parties.  His  love  of  justice  showed  itself  very  early. 
When  he  was  but  a  little  above  three  vears  of  age,  a  son  of 
the  earl  of  Mar,  somewhat  younger  than  himself,  falling  out 
with  one  of  his  pages^  did  him  some  wrong ;  the  prince  re« 
proved  him  saykig,  *'  I  love  you,  beeame  you  are  my  lord% 
son,  and  my  cousm  ^  but  if  you  be  not  better  conditioned,  I  will 
love  such  a  one  better,"  naming  the  child  who  had^mplained 
of  him.  He  wat  of  singular  integrity,  and  hated  mttery  and 
dissimulation.  His  temperance,  except  in  the  articte  of  frui^ 
was  as  eminent  as  his  abhorrence  m  ostentation.  When  he 
was  taught  to  handle  the  pike,  and  hk  master  instructed  him 
to  use  a  Kind  nf  statelmess  in  marching,  though  he  learned  all 
other  things,  he  would  not  conform  himself  to  that  affected 
fashion,  and  though  he  was  a  perfect  master  of  dancmg,  he 
never  practised  it,  except  when  strongly  piressed  to  it.  The 
same  modesty  appears  in  whatever  he  said  or  did ;  his  clothes 
were  usually  very  plain,  except  on  occasions  of  public  cere*- 
raony,  or  upon  receiving  foreign  ambassadors.  In  quickness 
of  apprehension  and  memory  few  of  the  same  age  ever  ex- 
celled him ;  and  fewer  still  in  a  right  judgment  of  what  he  was 
taught.    Besides  his  knowledge  of  the  leamed  languages,  he 
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spoke  the  Italian  and  iPrench,  and  made  a  considerable  pro- 
gress in  philosophy,  history^  fortifications*  mathematics,  and 
cosmography.  He  delighted  in  shoodng  and  levelling  great 
pieces  of  ordnance ;  in  ordering  and  marshalling  of  troops ;  in 
building  and  gardening ;  in  musici  sculpture^  and  painting,  in 
which  hist  art  he  brought  over  several  works  of  great  mastefs 
firom  foreign  countries.  He  had  a  just  opinion  of  the  great 
abilities  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh;  and  is  reported  to  have  saidj 
that  '^  no  king  but  lus  father  would  keep  such  a  bird  in  a 
cage.**  Though  he  loved  nlen^  and  magnificence  in  his 
bouse,  he  restramed  them  witnin  the  rules  of  moderation.  By 
this  economy  he  avoided  the  necessity  of  being  rigid  to  his  te- 
nants, either  by  raising  their  rents,  or  taking  advantage  of  for* 
feitures.  Whatever  abuses  were  represented  to  him  he  inune* 
diately  redressed  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  persons  aggrieved* 
In  his  removal  from  one  house  to  another,  and  his  attendance 
on  the  king,  &c.,  he  suffered  no  provisions  or  carriages  to  be 
taken  up  for  his  use,  without  fiili  value  being  paid  to  the  par* 
ties,  and  he  was  so  solicitous  to  prevent  any  person  firom  being 
'  injured  by  himself  or  any  of  his  train,  that  whenever  he  went 
out  to  hawk  before  harvest  was  ended,  he  took  care  that  none 
dbould  pass  through  the  com;  and,  to  set  them  an  example, 
would  himself  rather  ride  a  fUrlong  about.  His  speech  was 
riow,  and  attended  with  some  impediment,  rather  from  custom 
than  any  defect  of  nature.  Yet  he  ofifcen  said  of  himself  that 
he  had  the  most  unserviceable  tongue  of  any  one  living. 
Though  affiible,  he  knew  how  to  keep  his  distance,  admitting 
no  near  approach  eit^r  to  his  power  or  his  secrets.  He  had 
a  sincere  affection  fo^r  his  brother  and  sister.  With  regard  to 
the  fair  sex.  Sir  Charles  Comwallis  represents  his  virtue^  to 
have  been  perfectly  immaculate.  His  early  death,  concurring 
with  the  puoHc  apprehension  of  the  papists,  and  the  ill  opinion 
which  the  nation  then  had  of  the  court,  gave  rise  to  suspicions 
of  its  beinff  hastened  by  poison,  which  were  heightened  by 
the  very  litSe  concern  shown  by  some  persons  in  great  stations. 
With  these  notions  his  mother  the  queen  was  peculiarly  im- 
pressed, according  to  Dr.  Welwood ;  who,  in  his  notes  on 
Arthur  Wilson's  life  of  king  James  I.,  in  the  Complete  History 
of  England,  p.  714,  informs  us,  that  when  the  prince  fell  into 
his  last  illness,  the  queen  sent  to  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  for  his 
cordial,  which  she  herself  had  taken  some  time  before  in  a 
fever,  with  remarkable  success.  Raleigh  sent  it,  with  a  letter 
to  the  queen,  wherein  he  expressed  a  tender  concern^  for  the 
prince ;  and,  boasting  of  his  medicine,  said,  **  that  it  would 
certainlv  cure  him  or  any  other  of  a  fever,  except  in  case  of 
poison.  As  the  prince  took  this  medicine,  and  died  notwith- 
standing its  virtues,  the  queen,  in  the  agony  of  her  grief, 
showed  Raleigh's  letter,  and  laid  so  mucn  weight  on  the  ex- 
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pression  about  poiflon^  that  as  long  as  she  lived  she  could  never 
be  persuaded  but  that  the  prince  had  died  by  that  means. 
Sir  Anthony  Weldon  and  Mr.  Wilson  also  countenance  the 
same  idea.  But  it  is.  sufficient  to  oppose.to  all  suggestions  the 
unanimous  opinion  of  the  physicians  who  attended  the  prince, 
and  opened  his  body  after  his  death,  from  which,  as  Dr.  Wei- 
wood  observes,  there  can  be  no  inference  drawn  that  he  was 
poisoned.  To  this  may  be  added  the  authority  of  Sir  Charles 
C!omwall]s>  who  was  above  all-  suspicion  in  this  point,  and  who 
was  fiilly  convinced  that  his  death  was  natural. 

SIR  JOHN  HARRINGTON,  lord  Harrington,  son  to  Sir 
John  Harrington,  was  the  intimate  friend  of  prince  Henry,  son 
to  king  James,  and  was  remarkable  for  his  humanity,  piety, 
and  virtue,  as  well  as  for  his  learning.  He  was  created  a 
knight  of  the  bath  in  1604.  He  is  said  to  have  kept  an  exact 
diary  of  his  life,  and  to  have  examined  himself  weekly  as  to 
his  prcqpress  in  virtue.  There  are  several  letters  extant  which 
passed  between  him  and  the  prince  Henry  on  classical  subjects^ 
He  died  in  February,  1614. 

JOHN  HAMPDEN,  Esq.,  of  Hampden,  a  celebrated  pa- 
triot, descended  of  an  ancient  family  in  Buckinghamshire,  was 
born  at  London  in  1594.  He  was  cousin-german  to  Oliver 
Cromwell,  his  mother  being  Oliver's  aunt.  In  1609,  he  was 
sent  to  Magdalen  college,  Oxford,  whence  he  went  to  the  inns 
of  court,  wnere  he  made  a  considerable  progress  in  the  law.^ 
He  was  elected  a  member  of  the  parliament  which  began  at 
Westminster,  February  5, 1626 ;  and  served  in  all  the  succeed- 
ing parliaments  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  In  1636  he  became 
universally  known  by  his  refusal  to  pay^ship  money,  as  being 
an  illegal  tax,  upon  which  he  was  prosecuted,  and  his  conduct 
throughout  this  transaction,  gained  him  a  great  character* 
When  the  long  parliament  began,  the  eyes  of  all  men  were 
fixed  on  him  as  their  "  pater  patria.**  On  January  3,  1644, 
the  king  ordered  articles  of  nigh  treason  and  other  misde- 
meanors to  be  prepared  against  lord  Kimbolton,  Mr.  Hamp- 
den and  four  other  members  of  the  house  of  Commons,  and 
went  to  that  house  to  seize  them:  but  they  had  retired.  Mr« 
Hampden  afterwards  made  a  speech  to  the  house,  to  clear 
himself  of  the  charge  laid  against  him.  In  the  be^nning  of 
the  civil  war  he  commanded  a  reffiment  of  foot,  and  was  of 
great  service  to  the  parliament  at  the  battle  of  Edgehill.  He 
received  a  mortal  wound  in  the  shoulder  in  an  engagement 
with  prince  Rupert,  June  18,  1643,  at  Chalgranefield  m  Ox- 
fordshire, and  died  on  the  24th.  He  had  the  art  of  Socrates 
in  interrogating,  and  under  the  pretence  of  doubts,  insinuating 
objections,  sq  that  he  infused  his  own  opinions  into  those  firom 
whom  he  appeared  to  learn  them.  He  was  a  very  wise  man 
and  of  great  part9 ;  and  possessed  of  the  most  absolute  spirit 
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of  popularity^  to  govern  the  people,  that  ever  was  in  any 
country.  He  was  master  over  all  his  appetites  and  passions, 
and  liaid  thereby  a  very  great  ascendancy  over  those  of  other 
men.  He  was  of  an  industry  and  vigilance  never  to  be  tired 
out,  of  parts  not  to  be  imposed  upon  by  the  most  subtle,  and 
of  courage  equal  to  his  best  parts ;  and,  above  all,  was  a  man 
of  the  most  inflexible  integrity. 

SIR  BEVIL  GREENVILLE,  a  gentleman  of  distiir- 
guislied  rank  and  loyalty,  grandson  of  Sir  Richard  Greenville, 
was  bom  at  the  seat  of  his  father,  Bernard  Greenville,  Esq., 
in  159(>.  He  received  his  education  at  Exeter  college,  Ox- 
ford, under  Dr.  Prideaux,  where  he  acquired  a  large  share  of 
knowledge,  together  with  a  warm  attachment  to  religion. 
When  he  came  to  his  estate,  he  distinguished  himself  by  all 
the  popular  qualities  of  a  respectable  country  gentleman,  and 
repeatedly  sat  in  parliament  as  knight  of  the  shire  for  the 
county  of  Cornwall,  and  burgess  for  Launceston.  In  1638^  he 
attended  the  king  with  a  troop  of  horse  raised  at  his  own  ex- 
{)ense  in  his  expedition  to  Scotland.  He  received  the  honour 
of  knighthood  for  this  service^  and  being  returned  member  for 
his  county  in  the  "  long  parliament"  of  1641-,  he  adhered  to  the 
royal  party,  though  with  prudence.  When  the  civil  war 
hroke  out,  he  declared  for  the  king,  and  while  the  friends  of 
the  royalists  were  yet  weak  in  the  west,  he  joined  Sir  Ralph 
Hopton  and  others,  and  by  his  interest  greatly  contributed  to 
the  raising  of  the  Cornish  army.  He  had  a  command  in  the 
battle  of  Stratton,  gained  by  Hopton,  against  the  earl  of  Stam- 
ford, in  May  1643.  Upon  the  junction  of  the  marquis  of 
Hertford,  and  prince  Maurice  with  the  Cornish  troops.  Sir 
lievil  was  very  serviceable  in  preserving  unity  by  his  in- 
fluence. After  some  actions,  the  royal  forces  met  those  of 
the  parliament,  comman%d  by  Sir  William  Waller,  at  Lans- 
down  near  Bath,  on  July  5,  104.3.  A  hard  fought  battle  en- 
sued, in  which  Sir  Bevil,  gallantly  charging  at  the  head  of 
the  Cornish  men,  was  mortally  wounded  with  a  pole  axe.  His 
body  was  afterwards  found  surrounded  by  those  of  his  officers, 
and  it  was  observed  that  in  this  battle  there  were  more  of- 
ficers and  gentlemen,  than  common  men,  slain  on  the  side  of 
the  royalists.  Sir  Bevil  was  extremely  lamented,  as  might  be 
expected  of  one  who"  deserved  the  following  character  drawn 
by  lord  Clarendon.  "  That  which  would  have  clouded  any 
victory,  was  the  death  of  Sir  Bevil  Greenville.  He  was,  in- 
deed, an  excellent  person,  whose  activity.  Interest,  and  repu- 
tation, was  the  foundation  of  what  had  been  done  in  Cornwall, 
and  his  temper  and  affection  so  public,  that  no  accident  which 
happened  could  make  any  impression  on  him ;  and  his  example 
l^ept  others  from  taking  any  thing  ill,  or  at  least  seeming  to  do 
so.    In  a  word,  a  brignter  courage,  and  a  gentler  disposition, 
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were  never  united  together,  to  make  the  most  cheerftd  and 
innocent  conversation."  A  monument,  erected  by  his  de-* 
scendant,  lord  Lansdown,  marks  the  spot  where  he  fell. 

DENZIL,  LORD  HOLLES,  an  eminent  poUtical  charac- 
ter, was  the  second  son  of  the  first  Holies,  earl  of  Clare,  at  whose 
seat  at  Haughton,  in  Nottinghamshire,  he  was  bom  in  1597. 
He  received  a  liberal  education ;  and  when  his  father  had  a 
place  in  the  court,  he  was  brought  there,  and  was  for  a  time 
companion  and  bed-fellow  to  prince  Charles,  then  duke  of 
York.  The  earl  of  Clare's  subsequent  discontent  with  the 
court  was  communicated  to  his  son ;  and  Denzil,  who  sat  in 
the  last  parliament  of  James  L,  as  a  member  for  St.  MichaeFs, 
Cornwall,  sided  with  the  opposition.  At  the  accession  of 
Charles  I.  he  refused  the  oner  of  a  knighthood  of  the  Bath. 
Early  in  that  reign  he  espoused  the  daughter  and  heiress  of 
Sir  Francis  Ashley,  by  which  alliance  he  "became  settled  in 
Dorsetshire.  He  was  returned  for  Dorchester  in  the  par- 
liament of  1627,  and  took  a  leading  part  in  favour  of  liberty, 
with  all  that  ardour  and  invincible  courage  by  which  he  was 
distinguished.  When  the  three  resolutions  of  the  Commons 
against  popery,  Arminianism,  and  the  levying  of  tonnage  and 
poundage  by  the  king*s  prerogative,  were  drawn  up,  he  was 
one  of  the  two  who  forcibly  held  the  speaker  in  his  chair, 
till  they  were  passed.  For  his  conduct  on  this  occasion,  and 
his  bold  speecties,  he  was  prosecuted  in  the  king's  bench,  and 
condemned  to  be  fined,  and  imprisoned  during  the  king's 

Eleasure.  With  his  fellow-sufferers,  he  refused  to  petition  lor 
is  liberation,  or  to  find  sureties  for  future  good  behaviour,  nor 
would  even  join  with  a  friend  in  giving  bail  for  himself.  He 
remained  a  close  prisoner  in  the  Tower  above  twelve  months, 
and  with  difficulty  at  length  procured  his  Uberty.  Irritated 
by  this  treatment,  and  'fixed  in  his  principles,  he  entered  the 
long  parliament  in  1640,  a  determined  foe  to  the  court,  and  by 
his  vigour  and  abilities  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  Presby- 
terian party.  His  relationship  to  the  earl  of  Strafford,  who 
had  married  his  sister^  prevented  him  from  taking  a  part  in 
the  prosecution  of  that  minister,  but  he  carried  up  the  im- 
peachment of  archbishop  Laud.  He  was  one  of  the  five 
members  whom  the  king  accused  of  high  treason,  in  1641,  the 
imprudent  attempt  for  the  seizure  of  wliom  in  the  parliament- 
house,  was  the  immediate  cause  of  taking  arms.  In  the  en- 
suing war,  the  parliament  gave  him  the  command  of  a.  regi- 
ment, and  made  him  lieutenant  of  Bristol;  he  soon,  how- 
ever, began  to  see  into  the  designs  of  the  leaders  of  the  in- 
dependent party,  which  he  endeavoured  to  firustrate  by  pro- 
inoting  a  treaty  with  the  king.  He  was  one  of  the  commis- 
sioners appointed  to  carry  proposals  for  peace  to  his  majesty 
at  Oxford,  in  1644«  on  which  occasion  he  resented,  with  great 
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spiriti  some  insults  offered  to  their  attendants  by  some  of  the 
royalist  officers.  In  1647  he  made  a  motion  for  disbanding 
the  army  ;  but  that  party  was  now  too  strong  to  be  contended 
inth,  and  the  attack  was  returned  upon  himself  by  an  im* 
peachment  for  high  treason.  He  fled  to  France,  where  he 
fixed  his  residence  in  Normandy,  and  employed  himself  in 
drawing  up  memoirs  of  the  transactions  to  which  he  had  been 
witness.  The  interposition  of  his  friends  allowed  him  to  re- 
turn in  1648,  when  he  resumed  his  seat  in  parliament,  and  was 
one  of  the  commissioners  appointed  to  treat  with  the  king  in 
the  Isle  of  Wight.  Soon  after,  the  increasing  violence  of  the 
times,  obliged  him  again  to  retire  to  France.  He  now  took  up 
his  abode  in  Brittany,  where  he  continued  till  the  year  pre<^ 
ceding  the  restoration,  which  event  he  bad  endeavoured  to 
promote.  He  resumed  his  seat  in  parliament  with  the  other 
secluded  members,  and  upon  its  dissolution  was  made  one  of 
the  council  of  state  who  governed  it  in  the  interim.  He 
assisted  at  the  conference  held  with  Monk,  in  which  the 
king's  restoration  was  proposed,  under  conditions ;  and  though 
these  were  not  carried,  he  concurred  in  the  measures  pursued. 
He  was  one  of  the  members  of  th6  house  of  commons  who 
waited  upon  the  king  at  the  Hague,  and  was  spokesman  for 
the  rest.  Charles  11.  in  1660,  before  his  coronation,  advanced 
Denzil  Holies  to  the  peerage,  by  the  title  of  lord  Holies^  of 
Isfield,  in  the  county  of  Sussex.  In  1663,  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  war  with  Holland,  he  went  as  ambassador  to 
France,  for  the  purpose  of  engaging  Lewis  XIV,  to  take  part 
with  England,  When  negociations  for  peace  were  entered 
into  at  Breda,  in  1667,  lord  Holies  was  one  of  the  English 

Elenipotentiaries.  Notwithstanding  these  trusts  reposed  in 
im  by  the  court,  his  attachment  to  liberty  remained  unabated, 
and  when  the  pohtics  of  the  reign  evidently  tended  to  render 
the  king  absolute,  he  was  one* of  the  leaders  of  opposition. 
He  is  named  in  the  despatches  of  Barillon,  the  French  ambas- 
sador, as  one  of  those  men  of  rank  who  entered  into  intrigues 
with  France  to  thwart  the  measures  of  Charles,  whose  pre—* 
parations  for  war  against  that  country  they  suspected  of  being 
directed  against  the  liberties  of  their  own.  Whatever  be 
thought  of  their  conduct  on  the  occasion,  or  of  the  credibility 
of  Barillon*s  representations,  it  should  be  mentioned,  that  he 
states  lords  Russel  and  Holies  alone  to  have  refused  the  money 
ojBered  on  the  part  of  the  king  of  France.  No  man,  indeed* 
had  a  more  disinterested  spirit,  which  he  displayed  when  of- 
fered by  the  parliament  50001.  as  reparation  for  the  losses  he 
had  stmered  in  the  civil  war.  "  I  will  not,"  said  he,  "  receive 
a  penny  till  the  public  debts  are  paid."  With  an  unspotted 
character  for  honour,  integrity,  and  patriotism,  he  died  in 
February,  1679-80,   aged  eighty-two,  leavmg  an  only  som 
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He  was  buried  in  Dorchester  church,  under  a  monument 
raised  by  his  great  nephew,  John,  duke  of  Newcastle. 

HENRY  ELSYNG.E,  an  EngUsh  gentleman,  clerk  of 
the  house  of  Commons,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  was  bom  at 
Battersea,  in  Surry,  in  1598,  being  the  eldest  son  of  Henry 
Elsynge,  Esq.,  who  was  clerk  of  the  house  of  lords,  and  a 
person  of  great  abilities.  He  was  educated  at  Westminster 
school ;  and  thence,  in  16^1,  removed  to  Christ  Church,  in 
Oxford,  where  he  took  the  degree  of  B.A.  in  1625,  Then  he 
travelled  abroad,  and  spent,  at  several  times,  above  seven 
years  in  foreign  countries,  by  which  he  became  a  very  accom- 
plished person,  and  was  greatly  esteemed  by  men  of  the  high- 
est quality  and  best  judgment.  He  was  in  particular  so  much 
valued  by  archbishop  Laud,  that  his  grace  procured  him  the 
place  of  clerk  of  the  house  of  commons,  to  which  he  proved 
of  excellent  use,  as  well  as  a  singular  ornament.  For  he  was 
very  dexterous  in  taking  and  expressing  the  sense  of  the 
house,  and  also  so  great  a  help  to  the  speaker,  and  to  the 
house  in  stating  the  questions,  and  drawing  up  the  orders  free 
from  exceptions,  that  it  much  conduced  to  the  despatch  of 
business,  and  the  service'  of  the  parliament.  His  discretion 
also  and  prudence  were  such,  that,  though  the  long  parliament 
was  by  faction  kept  in  continual  disorder,  yet  his  feir  and  tem- 
perate carriage  made  him  commended  and  esteemed  by  all 
parties,  how  various  and  opposite  soever  they  were  among 
themselves.  And  therefore,  for  these  his  abilities,  and  good 
conduct,  more  reverence  was  paid  to  his  stool,  than  to  the 
speaker  Lenthall's  chair,  who  being  disliked, .  timorous,  and 
interested,  was  often  much  confused  in  collecting  the  sense  of 
the  house  and  drawing  the  debates  into  a  fair  question,  in 
which  ELsynge  was  always  observed  to  be  so  ready  and  just, 
that  the  house  generally  acquiesced  in  what  he  did  of  that 
nature.  At  length,  when  the  greater  part  of  the  house 
were  imprisoned  and  secluded,  and  that  the  remainder 
would  bring  the  king  to  a  trial  for  his  Ufe,  he  desired,  on  the 
26th  of  May  1648,  to  resign  his  place.  He  alleged  for  this, 
his  bad  state  of  health,  but  most  people  understood  his  reason 
to  be,  and  he  acknowledged  it  to  Whitelock  and  other  friends, 
because  he  would  have  no  hand  in  the  business  against  the 
king.  After  which,  quitting  his  advantageous  emplojrment,  he 
retired  to  his  house  at  Hounslow,  in  Middlesex,  where  he 
.presently  contracted  many  bodily  infirmities,  of  which  he  died 
in  1654.  He  was  a  man  of  great  parts,  and  very  learned, 
especially  in  the  Latin,  French,  and  Italian  languages ;  he  was, 
what  is  above  all  these  accomplishments,  a  very  just  and  honest 
man ;  and  Whitelock  relates,  that  the  great  seldom  were  par- 
ticularly fond  of  him,  which  is  no  smdl  circumstance  to  his 
honour.     He  wrote  a  book,  entitled  "  The  ancient  Method 
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and  Manner  of  holding  Parliaments  in  England/'  printed  in 
1663,  and  again  in  1768,  Svo. 

SIR  NICHOLAS  CRISPE,  an  eminent  and  loyal  citizen, 
in  the  rei/G^ns  of  Charles  I.,  and  Charles  II.  was  the  son  of  an 
eminent  London  merchant,  and  born  in  1598.  Being  noticed 
at  court  he  was  knighted,  and  appointed  one  of  the  farmers  of 
the  king*s  customs.  When  the  trade  to  Guinea  was  under 
great  difficulties  and  discouragements/  he  framed  a  project  for 
retrieving  it,  and  caused  the  castle  of  Cormantyn  upon  the 
Gold  Coast  to  be  erected  at  his  own  expense.  By  his  judi- 
cious management,  himself  and  his  associates  were  so  success- 
ful, as  to  divide  amongst  them  fifty  thousand  pounds  a  year* 
When  the  rebellion  began,  and  the  king  was  in  want  of  money. 
Sir  Nicholas  Crispe,  and  bis  partners  raised  him  one  hundred^ 
thousand  pounds.  After  the  war  broke  out,  and  in  the  midst 
of  all  the  distractions  with  which  it  was  attended,  he  continued 
to  carry  on  trade  to  Holland,  France,  Spain,  Italy,  Norway, 
Muscovv,  and  Turkey,  which  produced  to  the  king  nearly  one 
hundred  thousand  pounds  a  year,  besides  keeping  most  of  the 

{forts  open  and  ships  in  them  constantly  ready  for  his  service, 
le  had  great  address  in  bringing  any  thing  to  bear  that  he  had 
once  contrived ;  in  matters  of  secrecy  and  danger,  he  seldom 
trusted  to  any  hands  but  his  own,  and  made  use  of  all  kinds  of 
disguises.  Letters  of  consequence  he  carried  disguised  as  a 
porter  ;  when  he  wanted  intelligence  he  would  be  at  the 
water  side  with  a  basket  of  flounders  upon  his  head,  and  often 
passed  between  London  and  Oxford,  in  the  dress  of  a  butter- 
woman  on  horseback,  between  a  pair  of  panniers.  At  his  own 
expense  he  raised  a  regiment  of  horse  for  the  king's  service, 
and  distinguished  himself  at  the  head  of  it  as  remarkably  in 
his  military,  as  he  had  ever  done  in  his  civil  capacity.  When 
the  treaty  of  Uxbridge  commenced,  the  parUamentJ  thought  fit 
to  mark  Crispe,  as  they  did  in  the  Isle  of  Wight  treaty,  by 
insisting  that  he  should  be  removed  from  his  majesty's  pre- 
sence ;  and  a  few  months  afl«r,  on  April  16,  1645,  they  or- 
dered his  large  house  in  Bread-street  to  be  sold,  which  for 
many  years  belonged  to  his  family.  Neither  was  this  stroke  of 
their  vengeance  judged  a  sufficient  punishment  for  his  ofiences^ 
since  having  resolved  to  grant  the  elector  palatine  a  pension  of 
eight  thousand  pounds  a  year,  they  directed  that  two  thousand 
should  be  applied  out  of  the  king's  revenue,  and  the  remain* 
der  made  up  from  the  estates  of  lord  Culpepper  and  Nicholas 
Crispe.  After  the  death  of  OUver  Cromwell,  Sir  Nicholas 
was  instrumental  in  reconciUng  many  to  Charles  II.  For  hi» 
great  services  he  was  created  a  baronet,  in  1664,  which  he  did 
not  long  survive,  dying  February  26,  the  next  year,  in  the 
sixty-seventh  year  of  his  age,  leaving  a  very  large  estate  to  his 
grandson.  Sir  Nicholas  Qrispe.    His  corpse  was  interred  with 
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his  ancestorsi  in  the  parish  church  of  St.  Mildred,  in  Bread- 
street,  and  his  funeral  sermon  was  preached  hy  his  kinsman 
Mr.  Crispe,  of  Christ-church,  Oxford.  $ut  his  heart  was 
sent  to  the  chapel  at  Hammersmith,  'where  there  is  a  short 
and  plain  inscription  upon  a  cenotaph  erected  to  his  memory  ; 
or  rather  upon  that  monument  which  huns^lf  erected  in  com- 
memoration of  Charles  I.,  as  the  inscription  placed  there  in 
Sir  Nicholas's  life-time  tells  us,  under  which,  after  his  decease^ 
was  placed  a  small  white  marble  urn,  upon  a  black  pedestal, 
containing  his  heart. 

SIR  GEORGE  CARTERET,  a  royahst  in  the  time  of 
Charles  I.,  of  uncommon  firmness  and  bravery,  the  descendant 
of  an  ancient  family,  originally  from  Normandy,  but  afterwards 
settled  at  GKiernsey  and  Jersey,  was  born  at  Jersey,  in  1599, 
his  father  Helier  Carteret,  Esq.,  being  at  that  time  deputy 
governor  of  the  island.  He  entered  early  into  the  sea-service, 
and  had  acquired  the  character  of  an  experienced  officer, 
when  king  Charles  I.  ascended  the  throne.  This  circum- 
stance recommending  him  to  the  notice  and  esteem  of  the 
duke  of  Buckingham,  he  was  appointed  in  1626,  joint  governor 
of  Jersey,  with  Henry,  afterwards  lord  Jermyn ;  and,  in  1639, 
he  obtained  a  grant  of  the  office  and  place  of  comptroller  of 
all  his  majesty's  ships.  At  the  commencement  of  the  civil 
war,  he  went  into  Cornwall,  where  he  made  a  brave  resistance 
to  the  parliamentary  forces,  for  which  he  received  the  honour 
of  knighthood,  and  afterwards  the  dignity  of  baronet.  On  his 
return  to  Jersey  he  put  that  island  in  a  state  of  defence,  and 
acted  with  so  much  energy  as  to  be  excepted  from  pardon. 
After  the  murder  of  the  king.  Sir  George  proclaimed  his  son 
at  Jersey,  .which  induced  Charles  II.  to  repair  thither,  where 
he  staid  some  time,  and  then  went  to  Holland.  This  highly 
provoked  the  parliament,  and  aft;er  a  desperate  resistance  the 
island  was  taken,  but  Sir  George  escaped  to  France,  where 
Mazarine,  to  please  Cromwell,  threw  him  into  the  Bastile. 
He  afterwards  regained  hb  liberty,  and  remained  abroad  till 
the  restoration,  when  ha  accompanied  the  king  to  England, 
was  made  a  member  of  the  privy-council,  and  treasurer  of  the 
navy.  He  was  also  chosen  into  parliament,  and  a  patent  of 
peerage  was  made  out  for  him,  but  before  the  design  could  be 
accomplished,  he  departed  this  tife,  on  the  14th  of  January, 
1679,  being  nearly  eighty  years  of  age.  On  the  11th  of  Fe- 
bruary following,  a  royal  warrant  was  issued,  in  which  it  is  re- 
dted,  *^  That  whereas  Sir  George  Carteret  died  before  his 
patent  for  his  barony  was  sued  out,  his  majesty  authorises 
Elizabeth,  his  widow,  and  her  youngest  children,  James  Car- 
teret, Caroline,  wife  of  Sir  Thomas  Scot,  knight,  and  Louisa, 
wife  of  Sir  Robert  Atkins,  knight,  to  enjoy  their  precedency 
send  pre-eminency,  as  if  the  said  Sir  George  Carteret  had  ac- 
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tually  been  created  a  baron."  Sir  George's  eldest  son,  by  big 
lady  Elizabeth,  who  was  hia  cousin-german,  being  the  daugh- 
ter of  Sir  Philip  Carteret,  was  named  Philip  after  his  grand- 
father. This  gentleman  eminently  distinguished  himself  in  the 
civil  wars,  and  was  knight^  by  Charles  11./ on  his  arrival  in 
Jersey.  After  the  king's  restoration,  Sir  Philip  Carteret  mar- 
ried Jemima,  daughter  of  Edward  Montague,  the  first  earl  of 
Sandwich,  and  perished  with  that  illustrious  nobleman,  in  the 
great  sea-fight  with  the  Dutch,  in  Solbay,  on  the  S8th  of  May, 
1672.  Sir  Philip  determined,  whilst  many  others  left  the  ship, 
to  share  the  fate  of  his  father-in-law.  His  eldest  son  Greorge 
was  the  first  lord  Carteret. 

ROBERT  BLAKE,  a  famous  English  admiral,  born  in 
August  1599,  at  Bridgewater,  in  Somersetshire,  where  he  was 
educated.  He  went  from  thence  to  Oxford,  in  1615,  and  in 
1617  he  took  the  degree  of  B.A.  In  1623  he  wrote  a  copy  of 
verses  on  the  death  of  Mr.  Camden,  and  soon  after  left  the 
university.  He  was  tinctured  pretty  early  with  republican 
principles,  and  disliking  that  severity  with  which  Dr.  Laud 
pressed  uniformity  in  his  diocese,  he  adopted  the  puritanical 
opinions.  His  natural  bluntness  causing  nis  principles  to  be 
well  known,  the  puritan  party  returned  him  member  for  Bridge- 
water,  in  1640 ;  and  he  served  in  the  parUament  army  with 
great  courage  during  the  civil  war ;  but  when  the  king  was 
brought  to  trial,  he  highly  disapproved  the  measure  as  illegal, 
and  said  frequently,  he  would  as  freely  venture  liis  life  to  serve 
the  king  as  ever  he  did  to  sierve  his  parliament ;  but  this  is 
thought  to  have  been  chiefly  owing  to  the  humanity  of  his 
temper,  since  after  the  death  of  the  king  he  fell  in  wholly  with 
the  republican  party,  and,  next  to  Cromwell,  was  the  ablest 
officer  the  parliament  had.  In  1648-9,  he  was  appointed  in 
conjunetion  with  colonel  Dean  and  colonel  Popham  to  com- 
mand the  fleet,  and  soon  after  blocked  up  prince  Maurice  and 
prince  Rupert  in  Kinsale  harbour.  But  these  getting  out, 
Blake  followed  them  firom  port  to  port,  and  at  last  attacked 
them  in  that  of  Malaga,  burnt  and  destroyed  their  whole  fleet, 
two  ships  only  excepted,  the  Reformation,  in  which  prince 
Rupert  himself  was,  and  the  Swallow,  commanded  by  prince 
Maurice.  In  165^  he  was  constituted  sole  admiral,  when  he 
defeated  the  Dutch  fleet  commanded  by  Van  Tromp,  Buyter, 
and  De  Witt,  in  three  several  engagements,  in  which  the 
Dutch  lost  eleven  men  of  war,  thirty  merchant  ships,  and,  ac- 
cording to  their  own  accounts,  had  fifteen  thousand  men  slain. 
Soon  after,  BlaJce,  and  his  colleagues,  with  a  grand  fleet  of  one 
hundred  sail,  stood  over  to  the  Dutch  coast,  and  forced  their 
fleet  to  fly  into  €be  Texel,  where  they  were  kept  some  time  by 
Monk  and  Dean,  while  Blake  himself  sailed  northward.  At 
last,,  however,  Tromp  got  out,  and  drew  together  a  fleet  of  on« 
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bundled  and  twenty  men  of  war,  and,  on  the  8d  of  June,  the 
generals  Dean  and  Monk,  came  to  an  engagement  with  the 
enemy  oflF  the  north  foreland  with  indifferent  success ;  but  the 
next  day,  Blake  coming  to  their  assistance  with  eighteeaships^ 
gained  a  complete  victory;  so  that  if  tlie  Dutch  had  not 
saved  themselves  on  Calais  sands,  their  whole  fleet  had  been 
sunk  or  taken.  In  April,  1653,  Cromwell  having  turned  out 
the  parliament,  and  assumed  the  supreme  power,  the  states 
expected  great  advantages,  but  were  disappointed.  Blake 
said  on  this  occasion  to  his  officers,  *^  It  is  not  for  us  to  mind 
state  affairs,  but  to  keep  foreigners  from  foiling  us."  In  No- 
vember, 1654,  Cromwell  sent  him  with  a  strong  fleet  into  the 
Mediterranean,  with  orders  to  support  the  honour  of  the 
English  flag,  '^nd  to  procure  satisfaction  for  the  injuries  that 
had  been  done  to  our  merchants.  In  the  beginning  of  De- 
cember', Blake  came  into  the  road  of  Cadiz,  where  he  was 
treated  with  all  imaginable  respect ;  a  Dutch  admiral  would 
not  hoist  his  flag  while  he  was  there ;  and  bis  name  was  now 
grown  so  formidable,  that  a  French  squadron  having  stopped 
one  of  his  tenders,  which  had  been  separated  from  Blake  in  a 
storm,  the  admiral,  as  soon  as  he  knew  to  whom  it  belonged, 
sent  for  the  captain  on  board,  and  drank  Blake's  health  before 
him  with  great  ceremony,  under  a  discharge  of  five  guns,  and 
then  dismissed  him.  The  Algerines  were  so  much  afraid  of 
him,  that,  stopping  the  Sallee  rovers,  they  obliged  them  to 
deliver  up  what  English  prisoners  they  had  on  board,  and  sent 
them  freely  to  Blake,  to  purchase  his  favour.  This,  however, 
did  not  prevent  his  coming  on  the  10th  of  March  before  Al- 
giers, and  sending  an  officer  on  shore  to  the  dey  to  demand 
satisfaction  for  the  piracies  committed  on  the  English,  and  the 
release  of  all  the  English  captives.  The  dey  in  his  answer, 
alleged,  that  the  ships  and  captives  belonged  to  private  men, 
and  therefore  he  could  not  restore  them  without  offending  all 
his  subjects,  but  that  he  might  easily  redeem  them ;  and  if  he 
thought  good,  they  would  conclude  a  peace  with  him,  and  for 
the  future  ofler  no  acts  of  hostility  to  the  English,  and  having 
accompanied  this  answer  with  a  large  present  of  fresh  provi- 
sions, Blake  left  Algiers,  and  sailed  on  the  same  errand  to 
Tunis,  the  dey  of  which  place  not  only  refused  to  comply  with 
his  request,  but  denied  him  the  liberty  of  taking  in  fresh  water. 
"  Here,"  said  he,  "  are  our  castles  of  GoUetto  and  Porto  Fe- 
rino ;  do  your  worst."  Blake,  at  hearing  this,  began,  as  his 
custom  was  when  highly  provoked,  to  curl  his  whiskers,  and 
afler  a  short  consultation  with  his  officers,  bore  into  the  bay  of 
Porto  Ferino  with  his  great  ships  and  their  seconds ;  and  com- 
ing within  musket-shot  of  the  castle  and  the  line,  fired  on  both 
so  warmly,  that  in  two  hours'  time  the  castle  was  rendered  de- 
fenceless, and  the  guns  on  the  works  along  the  shore  we|:e 
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dismoantedj  though  sixty  of  them  played  at  a  time  on  the 
English.  Blake  found  nine  ships  in  the  road,  and  ordered 
every  captain  to  man  his  long  boat  with  choice  men,  to  enter 
the  harbour  and  fire  on  the  Tunisians ;  which  they  effected  with 
the  loss  of  twenty-five  men  killed,  and  forty-eight  wounded, 
while  he  and  his  men  covered  them  from  the  casue  by  playing 
eontinually  on  them  with  their  great  guns.  This  daring  action 
spread  the  terror  of  his  name  through  Africa  and  Asia.  From 
Tunis  he  sailed  to  Tripoli,  caused  the  English  slaves  to  be  'set 
at  liberty,  and  concluded  a  peace  with  that  government. 
Thence  he  returned  to  Tunis;  the  Tunisians  implored  his 
mercy,  and  begged  him  to  grant  them  peace,  which  he  did 
upon  terms  highly  advantageous  to  England.  He  next  sailed 
to  Malta,  and  obliged  the  knights  to  restore  the  effects  taken 
by  their  privateers  from  the  English ;  and  by  these  great  ex- 
ploits so  raised  the  glory  of  the  English  name,  that  most  of 
the  princes  and  states  in  Italy,  thought  fit  to  pay  their  compli- 
ments to  the  protector,  by  sending  solemn  embassies  to  him. 
He  passed  the  next  winter  either  ip  lying  before  Cadiz,  or  in 
cruising  up  and  down  the  straits,  and  was  at  his  old  station,  at 
the  mouth  of  that  harbour  when  he  received  information  that 
the  Spanish  plate  fleet  had  put  into  the  bay  of  Santa  Cruz,  in 
the  island  of  Teneriffe.  Upon  this,  he  weighed  anchor,  with 
twenty-five  men  of  war,  on  the  13th  of  April,  1657,  and  on  the 
^th  rode  with  the  ships  off"  the  bay  of  Santa  Cruz,  where  he 
saw  sixteen  Spanish  ships,  lying  in  the  form  of  a  half-moon. 
Near  the  mouth  of  the  haven  stood  a  castle  furnished  with 
great  ordnance ;  besides  which  there  were  seven  forts  round 
the  bay,  with  six,  four,  and  three  guns  on  each,  joined  to  each 
other  by  a  Une  of  communication  manned  with  musketeers. 
To  make  all  safe,  don  Diego  Diagues,  general  of  the  Spanish 
fleet,  caused  all  the  smaller  ships  to  be  moored  close  along  the 
shore^  and  the  six  large  galleons  stood  farther  out  at  anchor, 
with  their  broadsides  towards  the  sea.  Blake  having  prepared 
for  the  fight,  a  squadron  of  ships  was  drawn  out  to  make  the 
first  onset,  commanded  by  captain  Stayner  in  the  Speaker  fri- 
gate, who  no  sooner  received  orders,  than  he  sailed  into  the 
bay,  and  fell  upon  the  Spanish  fleet,  without  the  least  regard 
to  the  forts,  which  sent  their  shot  prodigiously  upon  them. 
No  sooner  were  they  entered  into  the  bay  but  Blake,  follow- 
ing after,  placed  several  ships  to  pour  broadsides  into  the 
castles  and  forts,  and  these  played  their  parts  so  well,  that, 
after  some  time,  the  Spaniards  found  their  forts  too  hot  to  be 
held.  In  the  mean  time,  Blake  struck  in  with  Stayner,  and 
bravely  fought  the  Spanish  ships,  out  of  which  the  enemy  were 
beaten  bv  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon ;  when  Blake,  finding  it 
impossible  to  carry  them  away,  ordered  his  men  to  set  them  on 
fire,  which  was  done  so  effectually,  that  they  were  all  reduced 
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to  ashesi  except  two,  which  sunk  downright,  nothing  remain- 
ing above  the  water  but  part  of  the  masts.  The  English 
baying  now  obtained  a  complete  victory,  were  reduced  to  ano- 
ther difficulty  by  the  wind,  which  blew  so  strong  into  the  bay, 
that  they  despaired  of  getting  out.  They  lay  under  the  fire  of 
the  castles  and  of  all  the  forts,  which  must  in  a  little  time  have 
torn  them  to  pieces ;  but  the  wind  suddenly  shifting,  carried 
them  out  of  the  bay,  where  they  left  the  Spaniards  in  astonish- 
ment at  the  fortunate  temerity  of  their  audacious  victors.  This 
is  allowed  to  have  been  one  of  the  most  remarkable  actions 
that  ever  happened  at  sea.  **  It  was  so  miraculous,"  says  the 
earl  of  Clarendon,  "  that  all  men  who  knew  the  place  wondered 
that  any  sober  man,  with  what  courage  soever  endowed,  would 
ever  have  undertaken  it,  and  they  could  hardly  persuade  them- 
selves to  believe  what  they  had  done ;  whilst  the  Spaniards 
comforted  themselves  with  the  belief,  that  they  were  devils  and 
not  men  who  had  destroyed  them  in  such  a  manner."  This 
was  the  last  and  greatest  action  of  the  gallant  Blake.  He  was 
consumed  with  a  dropsy  and  scurvy ;  and  hastened  home  that 
he  might  yield  up  his  last  breath  in  his  native  country,  which 
he  had  so  much  adorned  by  his  valour.  As  he  came  within 
sight  of  land  he  expired,  August  17,  1657,  in  the  fifty-ninth 
year  of  his  age.  His  body  was  honoured  with  a  most  magni- 
ficent pubUc  funeral,  and  deposited  in  Henry  VII.'s  chapel  in 
Westminster  abbey.  Afl;er  the  restoration,  it  was  no  longer 
thought  wonhy  to  lie  among  the  remains  of  kings  and  the  rela- 
tives of  kings,  and  was  disinterred  and  deposited  in  St.  Marga- 
ret's church-yard ;  nor  has  any  other  monument  than  the  fame 
of  his  actions  ever  been  raised  to  his  memory.  Never  man,  so 
zealous  for  a  faction,  was  so  much  respected  and  esteemed 
even  by  the  opposite  party.  Disinterested,  generous,  liberal, 
ambitious  only  of  true  glory,  dreadful  only  to  his  country's 
avowed  enemies,  he  forms  one  of  the  most  perfect  characters 
of  that  age,  and  the  least  stained  with  those  errors  and  vio- 
lences which  were  then  so  predominant.  Clarendon  observes 
'^  that  he  was  the  first  man  who  brought  ships  to  contemn 
castles  on  shore,  which  had  ever  been  thought  very  formid- 
able, and  were  discovered  by  him  to  make  a  noise  only,  and 
to  fright  those  who  could  be  rarely  hurt  by  them.  He  was 
the  first  that  infiised  that  degree  of  courage  into  seamen,  by 
making  them  see  by  experience  what  mighty  things  they  could 
do,  if  they  were  resolved,  and  the  first  that  taught  them  to 
fight  in  fire  as  well  as  in  water."  He  first  deviated  from  the 
old  practice,  which  consisted  in  keeping  ships  and  men  as 
much  as  possible  out  of  danger,  and  inftised  that  courage  into 
the  navy  which  made  it  capable  of  the  most  extraordinary  ex- 
ploits. Writers  of  all  parties  have  joined  in  his  praises,  for  . 
even  while  fighting  against  the  royahsts,  he  obtained  their  es« 
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teem,  by  the  eandour  and  fairness  with  which  he  treated  them, 
and  the  honourable  conditions  he  was  always  ready  to  give  to 
a  yanquished  foe.  So  disinterested  was  this  great  man,  that 
after  aH  his  high  posts  and  rich  captures^  he  scarcely  left  5001. 
of  his  own  acquisition.  He  shared  his  purse  with  his  iriends 
and  sailors^  to  whom  he  was  truly  a  parent.  Glory^  and  the 
consciousness  of  well  servinff  his  country,  were  all  he  kept  for 
himself.  With  respect  to  his  miUtary  and  naval  character; 
little  needs  be  added  to  the  record  of  his  principal  actions. 
Brave  almost  beyond  example,  the  coolness  of  his  judgment 
carried  him  happily  through  enterprizes  which  it  seemed  al- 
most temerity  to  undertake.  He  was  a  man  of  a  low  stature, 
but  of  a  quick,  lively  eye,  and  of  a  good  soldier-like  counte- 
nance. 


SCOTLAND. 

ARCHIBALD  DOUGLAS,  seventh  earl  of  Angus,  suc- 
ceeded his  grandfather.  While  a  convention  was  summoned 
at  Edinburgh,  in  1520,  for  appeasing  those  tiifferehces  which 
happened  during  the  minority  of  James  V.,  Angus  thought 
proper  to  possess  himself  of  that  city ;  but  on  the  return  of  the 

governor  of  Scotland  in  1521,  he  was  sent  into  exile.  He, 
owever,  agun  returned  to  Scotland,  and  soon  acquired  the 
chief  direction  of  the  affiiirs  of  the  young  king.  James  soon 
became  tired  of  him,  and  called  a  parliament,  to  which  Angus 
was  summoned.  Instead  of  attending,  he  retired  to  England 
with  his  brother  George ;  but  on  the  death  of  James,  they 
again  returned  to  Scotland,  where  Angus  was  afterwanls  en- 
gaged in  several  skirmishes  with  the  English,  particularly  at 
the  battle  of  Pinkie.     He  died  at  Tantallon  in  1557. 

JAMES  DOUGLAS,  earl  of  Morton,  and  uncle  to  Archi- 
bald, earl  of  Angus,  was  for  some  time  regent  of  Scotland,  and 
was  a  chief  actor  in  the  transactions  which  took  place  hi  that 
country  during  the  reign  of  Mary,  and  in  the  minority  of  her 
son  James  VI.    He  was  beheaded  in  1581. 

ARCHIBALD  DOUGLAS,  ninth  earl  of  Angus,  suc- 
ceeded his  father  in  the  honours  of  the  famOy.  Towards  the 
close  of  his  life,  he  was  offered  the  office  of  chancellor  of  Scot- 
land, but  rejected  it,  and  accepted  that  of  lieutenant  of  the 
marshes.    He  died  in  1588. 

JAMES  v.,  king  of  Scotland,  was  only  eighteen  months 
old  at  his  father's  death  in  1513.  His  minority  passed  in  that 
contention  of  parties  and  feudal  anarchy  which  usually  at- 
tended such  a  period  in  Scotland.  During  the  early  part  of 
it,  the  regency  was  conducted  by  the  duke  of  Albany,  a  native 
of  ^France,  but  the  next  in  succession  to  the  Scottish  throne. 
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He  made  various  bold  attempts  to  control  the  aristocracy  and 
strengthen  the  crown,  and  was  considered  as  the  head  of  the 
French  party,  while  the  queen  mother,  and  her  second  hus- 
band, Douglas,  earl  of  Angus,  supported    the  interests   of 
England.     After  the  final  return  of  Albany  to  France,  -the 
.yoimg  king,  then  in  his  thirteenth  year,  fell  into  the  hands  of 
Angus  and  the  other  Douglasses.    Though  he  was  treated 
respectfully,  and  too  much  indulged  in  youthful  pleasures,  his 
high  spirit  revolted  at  the  state  of  restraint  under  which  he 
was  held ;  and  in  the  summer  of  1528,  he  escaped  from  Falk- 
land palace,  and  repairing  to  Stirling  castle,  where  his  mother 
then  resided  in  a  state  of  variance  with  her  husband,  was  soon 
joined  by  a  number  of  nobles,  who  resisted  the  efforts  of  the 
Douglasses  to  regain  possession  of  his  person.     Being  now 
seventeen  years  old,  he  assumed  the  regal  authority,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  call  to  account  those  who  had  abused  the  weakness 
of  his  youth.     The  earl  of  Angus  and  other  Douglasses  were 
declared  traitors  in  parliament,  with  forfeiture  of  estate  ;  and, 
on  the  capture  of  their  strong  castle  of  Tantallon,  were  obliged 
to  seek  an  asylum  in  England ;  nor  was.the  king  ever  prevailed 
upon  to  permit  their  restoration.     The  character  of  James  db- 
played  itself  in  decided  features.     To  a  graceful  person  and 
vigorous  constitution,  he  joined  uncommon  activity  of  mind 
and  body,  warmth  of  temper,  ardent  zeal  for  justice,  accompa- 
nied  with  severity,  and  impatience  of  control,  high  designs 
for  the  advancement  of  his  country,  somewhat  impeded  by  love 
of  pleasure.     He  was  illiterate,  yet  a  friend  to  letters  and  the 
arts  ;  parsimonious  in  private  expenses,  but  splendid  in  plans 
of  public  magnificence  or  utility.     The  disorders  he  had  wit- 
nessed and  felt  from  a  potent  and  lawless  aristocracy,  rendered 
him  the  constant  and  determined  foe  of  nobility ;  but  while  he 
depressed  the  powerful,  he  raised  and  favoured  the  low,  so  as 
to  obtain  from  his  people  the  appellation  of  King  of  the  Poor. 
He  was  also  a  benefactor  to  the  clergy,  from  whom  he  chose 
his  confidants  and  ministers,  the  chief  of  whom  was  the  cele- 
brated cardinal  Beaton.     In  foreign  politics  he  was  inclined  to 
the  French  interest,  yet  he  perceived  the  advantage  of  living 
at  peace  with  his  uncle,  the  king  of  England. 

No  object  was  nearer  the  heart  of  James  than  the  suppres- 
sion of  those  bands  of  freebooters,  who  had  been  suffered  to 
range  uncontrolled  in  the  remote  parts  of.  the  country.  In  all 
seasons  of  the  year,  and  at  all  hours,  he  was  rdady  to  expose 
.his  person  in  expeditions  against  these  marauders,  whom  he 
treated  with  great  severity.  In  a  progress  towards  the  English 
borders,  he  surprised  many  of  the  pillagers  in  those  lawless 
districts ;  and  when  the  most  noted  among  them,  John  Arm- 
strong of  Gilnocky,  appeared  before  him  with  a  train  of  foU 
lowers  in  splendid  habits,  he  caused  them  all.to  be  apprehended 
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and  executed.  This  act  of  severity  is  the  subject  of  a  popular 
ballad,  in  which  the  fate  of  Armstrong  is  lamented ;  for  he  was 
a  robber  of  generosity,  whose  depredations  were  chiefly  con- 
fined to  the  Englisb  territories.  After  reducing  the  borders 
and  islands  to  order,  James,  in  1535,  visited  the  isles  of  his 
dominions,  and  held  courts  of  justice  in  the  Orkneys  and  the 
Hebrides,  to  the  terror  of  the  tyrannical  chieftains  of ^  those 
distant  regions.  Having  sent  an  embassy  to  France  to  nego- 
ciate  a  matrimonial  connection  with  that  court,  he  went  thither 
in  person  in  1536,  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  nuptial  choice. 
On  his  arrival,  he  found  the  king,  Francis  I.,  gone  to  Provence 
to  defend  his  country  against  an  invasion  from  Charles  V.,  and 
he  was  induced  by  his  martial  ardour  to  set  out  for  the  scene 
of  action  ;  but  before  he  reached  it,  the  emperor  had  retired, 
and  the  king  of  France  was  returning.  His  brother  monarch 
received  him  with  great  cordiality,  and  indulged  him  with  his 
wish  of  an  union  with  his  sister  Magdalen,  though  the  delicate 
health  of  that  princess  had  been  made  an  objection.  The 
nuptials  were  celebrated  on  January  1,  1537,  and  James 
brought  home  his  bride;  but  she  died- in  the  July  following. 
In  this  year  he  incurred  the  stain  of  cruelty  by  the  beheading 
of  the  son  of  lord  Forbes  for  treason,  upon  slight  evidence ; 
and  still  more,  by  the  shocking  execution  at  the  stake  of  the 
beautiful  and  heroical  lady  Glanus,  sister  of  the  earl  of  Angus, 
for  the  imaginary  crune  of  witchcraft  practised  against  his  own 
person.  His  inveterate  hatred  of  the  Douglasses  was  thought 
to  have  influenced  him  upon  this  occasion. 

James  had  contracted  such  a  partiality  for  the  court  of 
France,  that  soon  after  the  death  of  his  queen,  he  sent  cardi- 
nal Beaton  to  demand  in  marriage  Mary,  daughter  of  Rene, 
duke  of  Guise,  and  widow  of  the  duke  of  Longueville ;  and 
the  nuptials  were  consummated  in  1538.  This  union  with  a 
bigoted  family  seems  to  have  enforced  his  propensity  to  severe 
measures  against  the  protestants,  who  now  began  to  spread 
their  opinions  in  Scotland,  and  of  whom  several  were  put  to 
death.  The  wealth  acquired  by  his  marriages,  and  the  pros- 
pect of  children  to  strengthen  his  throne,  also  encouraged  him 
to  rule  his  nobles  with  a  tighter  rei^i,  several  of  whom  he  ha- 
rassed by  fines  and  forfeitures. 

Henry  VIII.  saw  with  jealousy  his  nephew's  close  connec- 
tion with  France ;  and  having  brought  upon  himself  the  ut- 
most hostilities  of  the  court  of  Rome  by  his  attacks  upon  the 
church,  he  was  desirous  of  securing  himself  by  drawing  James  • 
into  similar  measures.  In  this  Tatter  purpose  he  entirely 
failed ;  one  reason  for  which  was,  that  James  had  already  pro- 
vided for  some  of  his  natural  childrep  by  grants  of  wealthy 
abbacies  and  priories,  the  revenues  of  which  he  brought  to  his 
own  coffers  during  their  minority.    He  was  led,  however,  to 
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agree  to  a  proposed  interview  at  York  with  Henry,  who  hoped 
to  be  able  to  influence  him  by  his  arguments  in  a  free  confe- 
rence. When  this  intention  became  known,  it  occasioned 
great  apprehensions  in  the  French  or  yrelatical  party,  who 
endeavoured  to  prevent  it.  The  most  enectual  of  their  mea- 
sures was  the  offer  of  a  large  sum  of  money,  with  a  future 
annual  increase  of  revenue;  and  this  proved  irresistible* 
James  sent  an  excuse  to  Henry  for  the  breach  of  his  engage- 
ment, at  which  that  haughty  prince  was  highly  enraged,  and 
a  rupture  between  the  two  kingdoms  became  the  probable  con- 
sequence. Some  hostilities  from  the  Scotch  borderers  aggra- 
vated the  quarrel  to  such  a  degree,  that  Henry  sent  a  fleet  to 
the  frith  of  Forth,  and  ordered  an  immediate  incursion  from 
the  warden  of  the  east  marches.  Negoclations  were  afterwards 
resumed,  in  which  the  Scots  commissioners  seemed  only  desi- 
rous of  gaining  time  ;  and  the  king  of  France  in  the  mean  time 
promised  assistance  to  James,  while  the  clergy  did  not  cease 
urging  him  to  war  against  the  oppressor  of  the  church.  Henry 
issued  a  violent  manifesto,  and  sent  the  duke  of  Norfolk  with 
an  army,  who  entered  Scotland  in  October,  1542,  but  want  of 

5 revisions  soon  obliged  him  to  return.  In  the  mean  time, 
ames  lay  in  Erick  forest  with  thirty  thousand  men,  and  thinks' 
ing  he  hiad  a  fair  opportunity  to  gain  an  advantage,  proposed 
in  a  council  of  war  to  follow  the  enemy  into  their  own  territo- 
ries. The  nobles,  however,  recollecting  the  disaster  at  Flod- 
den,  and  not  cordially  affected  to  their  king,  almost  unam- 
mously  remonstrated  against  the  design.  James,  in  a  rage, 
upbraided  them  with  treachery  and  cowardice,  and  disbanding 
his  troops,  returned  deeply  provoked  to  Edinburgh.  Hia 
mind  was  previously  irritated  by  the  loss  of  two  infant  princes, 
the  desired  fruit  of  his  second  marriage.  By  the  efforts  of 
lord  Maxwell,  warden  of  the  marches,  seconded  by  the  clergy, 
a  body  of  ten  thousand  men  was  re-assembled,  joined  by  seve- 
ral barons.  They  were  reviewed  by  the  king  at  Lochmaben, 
and  marched  with  a  train  of  artillery  to  lay  siege  to  Carhsle, 
in  which  quarter  there  was  scarcely  any  force  to  oppose  them* 
They  had  reached  the  bank  of  the  Esk,  beyond  which  lord 
Warton  was  posted  with  a  hastily  raised  body  of  five  hundred 
horse.  The  unhappy  suspicions  of  the  king  against  his  nobles 
had  caused  him  to  send  his  favourite,  Oliver  Sinclair,  to  take 
the  command  as  soon  as  the  army  should  cross  the  border* 
He  caused  himself  to  be  elevated  on  men's  shoulders,  and  de- 
•clared  his  commission  to  the  indignant  assembly.  A  prodi- 
gious confusion  instantly  spread  through  the  whole  host,  and 
bodies  of  them  began  simultaneously  to  disband.  The  En- 
glish leader  perceived  the  disorder,  and  inmiediately  led  on  his 
small  troop  to  the  attack.  The  effect  was  astonishing;  not 
the  least  resistance  was  made,  and  the  {unncipal  nobles  yielded 
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themeeheB  priBoners^  whfle  the  multitude  fled.  This  dis- 
graceful affair,  called  the  rout  of  Solway,  completed  the  per- 
turbation of  the  king*s  mind.  Overwhelmed  with  anguish* 
shame,  and  despair^  he  retired  to  Falkland,  and  soon  showed 
symptoms  of  a  broken  heart.     While  his  frame  was  manifestly 

giving  way,  Aews  was  brought  him  of  the  birth  of  a  daughter; 
e  took  no  other  notice  of  the  event,  than  to  say,  ^'  The  crown 
came  with  a  girl,  and  will  go  with  a  girl."  He  expired  on 
December  ll,  1542,  in  the  tbirty-first  year  of  his  age.  Be- 
sides his  only  legitimate  child,  he  left  several  natural  children^ 
-whose  mothers  were  all  ladies  of  family.  He  was  the  first  of 
the  Jameses,  though  not  the  first  prince  of  his  family,  as 
some  Encyclopaedists  affirm,  who  died  a  natural  death.  But 
he  died  of  a  broken  heart,  occasioned  by  differences  with  his 
barons.  He  was  formed  to  be  the  ornament  of  a  throne  and 
a  blessing  to  his  people ;  but  his  excellent  endowments  were 
rendered  in  a  great  measure  ineffectual  by  an  improper  edu- 
cation. Like  most  of  his  predecessors  he  had  a  vigorous, 
graceful  person,  whiph,  in  tne  early  part  of  his  reign,  was  im- 
proved by  all  the  manly  exercises  then  in  use.  He  was  the 
author  of  a  humorous  poetical  composition,  which  goes  by  the 
name  of  Gaberlunzie  Man. 

MARY,  QUEEN  OF  SCOTS,  famous  for  her  beauty,  her 
wit,  her  learning,  and  her  misfortunes,  was  born  December  8, 
154S,  and  was  the  daughter  and  sole  heiress  of  James  the 
Fifth,  king  of  Scots,  by  Mary  of  Lorraine,  his  second  queen, 
and  dowager  of  Longueville.  She  was  not  eight  days  old 
when  her  father  died;  whereupon,  after  great  animosities 
among  the  nobility,  it  was  agreed  that  the  earl  of  Arran,  as 
being  by  proximity  of  blood  the  next  heir  to  the  crown  in  legi- 
timate descent,  and  the  first  peer  of  Scotland,  should  be  made 
governor  of  the  kingdom,  and  guardian  of  the  queen,  who  re- 
mained, in  the  mean  time,  with  her  mother,  in  the  royal  palace 
of  Linlithgow.  Great  suit  being  made  by  Henry  the  Eighth, 
in  the  behalf  of  his  son  Edward,  for  this  princess  in  her  child- 
hood, it  was  at  last  agreed  by  the  chief  peers  of  both  king-- 
doms,  that  she  should  be  given  in  marriage  to  that  prince, 
which,  being  refused  afterwards  by  her  governor,  occasioned 
the  famous  battle  of  Musselburgh.  Upon  the  defeat  of  the 
Scots  in  this  battle,  she  was  conveyed  by  the  queen  mother 
into  the  island  of  Inchemahon,  where  she  laid  the  foundation 
of  her  knowledge  in  the  Latin,  French,  Spanish,  and  Italian 
tongues ;  in  which  she  afterwards  arrived  at  so  great  a  per-  • 
fection,  that  few  were  found  equal  to  her,  in  any  of  them,  and 
none  superior  in  them  all.  The  queen  mother  being  inclined 
to  the  interest  of  France,  the  young  queen,  by  her  care,  was 
conveyed  thither  when  biit  about  six  years  old.  After  stajnlng 
a  few  years  with  the  king  and  queen  at  court»  she  was  sent  to 
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a  monastery,  where  the  daughters  of  the  chief  nobiKty  of  tKc 
kingdom  were  educated.  Here  she  spent  all  her  time  in  the 
offices  and  duty  ^f  a  monastic  life  ;  being  constant  in  her  devo- 
tions, and  very  observant  of  the  discipline.  She  employed 
much  of  her  study  in  learning  languages ;  and  she  acquired  so 
consummate  a  skill  in  Latin,  that  she  spoke  an  diction  of  her 
own  composing  in  that  language  in  the  great  guard  room  at  the 
Louvre,  before  the  royal  iamuy  and  nobility  of  France.  She 
was  naturally  inclined  to  poetry,  and  made  so  great  a  progress  in 
the  art,  as  to-  be  a  writer  herself.  Her  compositions  were  much 
esteemed  by  Ronsard,  who  was  himself  at  that  time  accounted 
an  excellent  poet.  She  had  a  good  taste  for  music,  and  played 
well  upon  several  instruments;  was  a  fine  dancer,  and  sat  a 
horse  gracefully.  But  these  accomplishments  she  pursued 
rather  out  of  necessity  than  choice ;  and,  when  she  most  fol- 
lowed her  own  inchnation,  was  employed  among  her  women  in 
needle  work.  An  impalement*  of  the  arms  of  France  and 
Scotland  is  embroidered  under  an  imperial  crown,  on  the  va- 
lence of  the  canopy  in  the  presence  ch^imber  at  Whitehall, 
much  of  which  is  said  to  have  been  worked  by  her.  All  these 
accomplishments,  added  to  a  fine  person,  rendered  her  so 
amiable  to  Henry  II.  of  France  and  his  queen,  as  to  make  him 
desirous  of  marrying  her  to  the  dauphin,  which  was  accordingly 
arranged ;  and  the  nuptials  were  solemnized  the  20th  of  April, 
1558.  But  this  happy  marriage,  for  such  it  seems  to  have 
been,  lasted  only  a  little  while  ;  since  Francis  II.,  as  he  then 
was,  being  violently  seized  with  a  dangerous  complaint  in  his 
ear,  died  of  it  December  5,  1560.  His  disconsolate  queen 
being  left  without  issue,  returned  soon  after  to  Scotland; 
where  she  had  not  been  long  before  Charles,  archduke  of  Aus- 
tria, was  proposed  to  her  as  a  husband,  by  the  cardinal  of 
Lorraine.  But  queen  Elizabeth  interposed,  and  desired  she 
would  not  marry  with  any  foreign  prince,  but  make  choice  of 
a  husband  out  of  her  own  nobihty.  She  recommended  to  her 
either  the  earl  of  Leicester,  or  the  lord  Darnley ;  giving  her 
to  understand,  that  her  succession  to.  the  crown  of  England 
would  be  very  precarious  if  she  did  not  comply. 

Being  thus  overawed  by  Elizabeth,  and  not  a  little  pleased 
with  lord  Darnley,  who  was  extremely  handsome,  she  consented 
to  marry  him,  and  creating  him  earl  of  Ross  and  duke  of 
Rothsay,  July  28,  1565,  he  was- the  same  day  proclaimed  king 
at  Edinburgh,  and  married  to  the  queen  the  day  after.  By 
this  husband  she  had  one  son,  born  at  Edinburgh,  June  19, 
1566,  who  was  afterwards  James  the  sixth  of  Scotland,  and  first 
of  England.  Queen  Elizabeth  congratulated  her  upon  this  occa- 
sion ;  though  she  inwardly  grieved  at  the  happiness  of  her  rival 
being  a  mother.  She  openly  favoured  her  title  to  the  succession ; 
and  the  prince  was  commended  to  her  majesty's  protection. 
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David  Rizzioy  the  son  of  a  musician  at  Turin,  had  accom- 
panied the  Piedmontese  ambassador  to  Scotland,  and  gained 
admission  into  the  queen's  family  by  his  musical  talents.  By 
his  insinuating  and  subtle  behaviour  he  crept  into  Mary's 
iavour,  and  was  raised  to  the  office  of  her  French  secretary. 
He  advanced  so  much  in  her  good  graces,  that  he  became  a 
man  of  consequence,  and  was  applied  to  bv  all  the  court  suitors 
for  his  recommendation  and  interest.  This  good  fortune  ren- 
dered him  so  arrocant  and  insolent  that  he  was  regarded  by 
the  nobles  with  afi  the  ill-wiU  usuallv  attending  a  mean  and 
worthless  favourite.  When  Damley  first  became  a  candidate 
for  the  queen's  affection,  he  contracted  an  intimacy  with  Rizzio, 
who  assisted  his  progress  in  the  hope  of  confirming  his  own 
influence.  Not  lonff  after  the  nuptials,  this  favoured  lover 
displayed  such  a  total  want  of  every  estimable  quality,  and  be- 
haved with  sij^ch  inattention  and  disrespect  to  his  royal  consort, 
that  her  hasty  love  evaporated  and  was  succeeded  by  disgust. 
Damley  disregarded  the  remonstrances  of  Rizzio  against  his 
nusconduct,  and  looking  with  jealousy  upon  the  increasing  fa- 
miliarity between  him  and  the  queen,  which  passed  all  bounds 
of  prudence  and  decorum,  resolved  to  get  rid  of  him  by  vio- 
lence. At  the  same  time,  some  men  of  rank,  who  imputed  to 
Rizzio  the  queen's  enmity  to  the  exiled  nobles,  and  deeply  re- 
senting the  insolence  of  this  favourite,  concurred  in  the  same 
project  for  his  destruction.  A  conspiracy  was  formed  for  ef- 
fecting the  purpose,  and  one  evening  in  March,  1566,  a  band 
of  armed  men  took  possession  of  the  gates  of  the  palace  of 
Holyrood  house,  while  the  king  with  some  accomplices  and 
lord  Ruthven,  in  complete  armour,  entered  the  chamber  where 
Mary  was  at  supper  with  the  countess  of  Argyle  and  Rizzio. 
The  unhappv  victim  saw  his  danger^  and  in  the  utmost  terror 
ran  behina  the  queen  and  clung  to  her  for  protection.  Her 
tears,  entreaties,  and  menaces  were  unavailing ;  he  was  drag- 
ged firom  her  presence  and  murdered  in  the  next  apartment, 
within  her  hearing.  This '  savage  and  unmanly  deed,  aggra- 
vated by  the  queen's  situation^  who  was  advanced  in  pregnancy, 
eould  never  be  forgiven.  The  conspirators  kept  possession  of 
her  person,  but  her  artifices  had  so  much  power  over  the  weak 
king,  that  she  detached  him  from  his  associates,  and  persuaded 
him  to  make  his  escape  along  with  her.  She  retired  to  Dunbar, 
where  she  was  soon  joined  by  some  nobles  at  the  head  of  th^ir 
vassals,  with  whom  she  advanced  towards  Edinburgh.  Murray 
and  other  exiles  had  returned,  but  she  had  the  address  to  se- 
parate them  firom  the  conspirators,  and  the  latter,  destitute  of 
every  resource,  fled  to  England.  Mary,  now  triumphant,  was 
at  no  pains  to  conceal  her  natred  of  her  husband,  whom  she 
treated  with  every  mark  of  aversion  and  contempt ;  nor  did 
the  birth  of  her  son,  afterwards  James  VI.,  produce  any  re- 
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Conciliation.  For  this,  besides  his  demerits,  one  reason  was 
the  influence,  a  new  favourite  had  obtained  over  her  suscepti^ 
ble  heart.  This  was  Hepburn,  earl  of  Bothwell,  a  potent  no- 
bleman, who  had  always  shown  an  attachment  to  her  cause, 
and  been  a  principal  instrument  of  rescuing  her  from  the  power 
of  the  conspirators.  The  influence  be  obtained  over  her  seems 
at  first  to  have  been  of  a  political  kind,  but  it  cannot  be  doubted 
that  sentiments  of  a  more  tender  nature  succeeded.  The  king, 
unable  to  bear  the  state  of  degradation  into  which  he  was 
fallen,  formed  a  design  of  quitting  Scotland  and  residing  on  the 
Continent ;  and  when  this  was  set  aside,  he  continued  to  live 
apart  from  the  queen  in  soUtude  and  neglect.  On  removing 
firom  Stirling  to  Glasgow  in  the  beginning  of  1567  he  was 
seized  with  a  disorder  which  brought  his  life  into  great  danger, 
and  which  was  by  some  attributed  to  poison.  When  he  was  va 
a  state  of  convalescence,  Mary  paid  him  a  visit  at  Glasgow,  in 
which  she  put  on  an  appearance  of  the  greatest  kindness  and 
aflection.  By  this  behaviour  she  won  his  confidence  to  such 
a  degree  that  he  consented  to  accompany  her  to  Edinburgh, 
where  he  might  have  the  benefit  of  her  attentions,  and  the 
assistance  of  the  best  physicians.  He  was  lodged,  not  in  the 
palace,  but  in  a  lone  house  at  some  distance ;  Mary  attended 
on  him  with  all  the  assiduity  of  a  tender  wife,  and  slept  two 
nights  in  the  chamber  under  his  apartment.  On  February  9th 
she  left  him  about  eleven  at  night  in  order  to  be  present  at 
a  masque  in  the  palace  on  the  next  day;  and  at  two  the 
following  morning  the  house  was  blown  up  with  gim-powder, 
and  the  king's  dead  body  was  found  in  an  adjacent  field. 

Of  this  foul  murder  the  general  opinion  accused  the  earl  of 
Bothwell ;  and  the  circumstances  above  related  could  not 
fail  to  throw  suspicion  on  the  queen  also,  as  an  accessory. 
It  was  unfortunate  for  her,  that  her  subsequent  conduct  was 
such  as  to  appear  a  full  confirmation  of  her  guilt  in  the 
eyes  of  the  generality  of  her  subjects.  After  the  king's  father, 
Lennox,  had  publicly  accused  Bothwell  of  the  murderi  the 
queen,  though  she  could  not  refuse  bringing  him  to  trial,  con* 
tinned  to  admit  him  to  her  intimacy,  and  even  conferred  upon 
him  the  command  of  the  castle  of  Edinburgh.  His  trial 
was  hurried  on,  without  regard  to  the  requisition  of  Lennox 
for  delay,  in  order  to  procure  evidence ;  and  no  person  ap- 
pearing as  his  accuser  on  the  day  appointed,  he  was  neces- 
sarily acquitted.  Within  a  week  of  his  acquittal,  Bothwell, 
at  an  entertainment  to  which  he  had  invited  all  the  nobles, 
opened  his  intention  of  marrying  the  queen;  and  so  much 
was  the  assembly  swayed  either  by  dread  of  his  power  or 
desire  of  his  favour,  that  they  unanimously  subscribed  a 
paper  expressing  their  full  conviction  of  his  innocence  with 
respect  to  the  murder,  and  recommending  him  as  a  husband 
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to  the  queen.  Biit  the  sentuneiits  of  the  nation  at  large  by 
no  means  corresponded  with  the  declaration  ot  these  mean* 
spirited  noUeSy  and  the  projected  marriage  was  generally 
looked  upon  with  detestation.  Bothwell^  dierefore,  resohed 
to  bring  it  to  effect  in  a  manner  suited  to  his  violent  and 
daring  character.  As  Mary  was  proceeding  fimi  EdiiH 
burgh  to  Stirling,  to  visit  her  infant  son,  Bothwell  suddenly 
appeared  on  the  road  with  a  large  body  of  horse,  dispersed 
widiout  resistance  her  slender  train,  and  seizing  her  person^ 
with  a  few  of  her  courtiers,  conveyed  Aem  to  his  castle  of 
Dunbar.  That  this  was  a  pre-concerted  plan  with  the  queen 
could  not  be  doubted,  since  she  expressed  neither  tenor,  sur- 
prise, nor  indix^nation  at  the  outrage,  and  her  attendants  were 
mformed  bv  tne  captors  that  every  thing  was  done  ifith  her 
consent.  One  obstacle  remained,  which  was,  that  Bothwell 
had^  a  wife  already.  A  process  of  divorce  was  immediately 
instituted,  on  the  double  ground  of  their  being  cousins  within 
the  prohibited  degrees,  and  of  his  having  been  unfiiithfiil  to 
her  bed.  The  desired  sentence  was  pronounced  within  four 
days,  after  which  Mary  was  conveyea  to  Edinburgh  castle. 
To  avcnd  the  objecting  of  a  forced  marriage,  she  appeared  in 
the  court  of  session  and  declared  herself  at  full  libertv ;  and  on 
May  15,  little  more  than  three  months  from  her  husband's 
murder,  this  most  scandalous  union  was  consummated.  Both- 
well, without  the  title  of  king,  possessed  the  whole  power  of  the 
crown ;  no  access  was  permitted  to  the  queen  except  to  his 
creatures,  and  he  made  an  attempt  to  get  the  person  of  the 
young  prince  into  his  hands,  whicn  happily  failed. 

From  this  time  a  series  of  infelicities  attended  her  to  the 
end  of  her  life.  The  different  views  and  interests  of  the  nobi- 
lity, dergy,  and  ffentry,  in  regard  to  reKgion  and  political  affiiirs, 
had  so  broken  the  peace  of  the  kingdom,  that  all  things  ap- 
peared in  the  greatest  disorder  and  confusion.  The  earl  of 
Bothwell  was  forced  to  fly  into  Denmark  to  save  his  life ;  the 
queen  was  seized,  carried  prisoner  to  Lochleven,  and  wad 
treated  on  the  road  with  sucn  scorn  and  contempt  as  her  own 

B^rsonal  dignity  might,  one  would  think,  have  prevented.' 
er  dignity  indeed  was  greatly  obscured,  for  she  was  put  into 
very  mean  apparel ;  and  when  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  came 
out  to  meet  ner  she  made  a  most  disgraceful  figure,  being  co- 
vered with  dust  and  tears.  She  was  conveyed  to  the  provost's 
lodgings,  and  committed  to  the  care  of  Murray's  mother,  who 
^'having  been  James  the  Hflh's  concubine,  insulted  mucb^** 
says  Camden,  "over  the  unfortunate  and  afflicted  queen^ 
boasted  that  she  was  the  lawful  wife  of  James  V.,  And  tiiat 
her  son  Murrav  was  the  lawful  issue."  When  queen  £Iiza« 
betfa  heard  of  this  treatment  of  the  queen  of  Scots  she  seemed 
fired  with  indignation  at  it,  and  sent  oir  Nicholas  Throgmorton 
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into  Scotland  to  expostulate  viiAi  the  conspirators,  and  to  con- 
suit  by  what  means  she  might  be  restored  to  her  liberty.  But 
Eliaabeth  was  by  no  means  in  earnest ;  she  was  not  the  fiiend 
of  the  queen  of  Scots,  which  she  pretended  to  be ;  and  if  she 
was  not  in  some  measure  the  contriver  of  her  troubles, 
there  is  sreat  reason  to  think  that  she  secretly  rejoiced  at 
them,  when  queen  Elizabeth  was  crowned,  the  queen  of 
Scots  had  assumed  the  arms  and  title  of  the  kingdom  of  En- 
gland, and  this  indignity  Elizabeth  could  neyer  forget,  as  not 
thiiddng  herself  quite  safe  while  Mary  harboured  such  preteh* 
sions.  Having  been  detained  a  prisoner  at  Lochleven  eleven 
montbs,  and  most  inhumanly  forced  to  comply  with  many  un- 
reasonable demands,  highly  detrimental  to  her  honour  and  in- 
terest, she  escaped  thence  on  May  2, 1568,  to  Hamilton  castle* 
Here,  in  an  assembly  of  many  of  the  nobility,  there  was  drawn 
a  sentence,  declaring  that  the  grants  extorted  from  her  majesty 
in  prison,  among  which  was  a  resignation  of  the  crown,  were 
actually  void  from  the  beginning ;  upon  which  such  numbers  of 
people  came  into  her  assistance,  that  within  two  or  three  days 
she  got  an  army  of  at  least  -GOOO.  On  the  other  side,  Murray, 
irith  ffreai  expedition,  made  all  preparations  imaginable  to  at- 
tack we  queen*s  forces  before  they  came  to  be  formidable,  and 
when  they  joined  battle  her  majesty's  army»  consisting  of  raw 
soldiers,  were  soon  defeated,  and  she  obliged  to  save  herself 
by  flight,  travelling  in  one  day  sixty  miles,  to  the  house  of 
Maxwell,  Lord  Hemes ;  thence  she  despatched  a  messenger  to 
queen  Elizabeth  with  a  diamond,  which  she  had  formeny  re- 
ceived from  her  as  a  pledge  of  mutual  anuty,  signifying  that 
she  would  come  into  England  and  beg  her  assistance,  if  her 
rebellious  subjects  continued  to  persecute  her  any  finrther. 
Elizabeth  returned  her  a  very  kind  uiswer,  wiA  large  but  per- 
fectly unmeaning  promises  of  doing  her  the  most  friendly  offi- 
ces. Before  the  messenger  came  back,  she,  rejecting  the  ad- 
vice of  her  friends,  found  means  to  convey  herself  into  En- 
8 land,  landing.  May  17,  at  Workington,  in  Cumberland,  and 
lie  same  day  wrote  a  letter  in  French,  with  her  own  hand,  to 
queen  Elizabeth,  in  which  she  p^ave  her  a  long  detail  of  her 
misfortunes,  desiring  her  protection  and  aid  asamst  her  rebel- 
lious subjects.  Elizabeth  affected  to  comfort  her,  promised  to 
protect  her  according  to  the  equity  of  her  cause ;  and,  under 
pretence  of  greater  security,  commanded  that  she  should  be 
carried  to  CarUsle*  Now  the  unfortunate  queen  of  Scots  began 
to  perceive  her  own  error  in  not  following  the  advice  of  her 
friends.  England,  instead  of  being  a  sanctuary  to  the  dis- 
tressed queen,  was  perhaps  the  worst  place  she  could  have 
visited ;  for  beinff  denied  access  to  queen  Elizabeth  fix>m  die 
ftrst,  ud  tossed  %om  one  prison  to  another  for  the  space  of 
eighteen  years,  in  which  she  had  often  struggled  for  fiberty. 
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she  was  at  length  brought  to  tria^  ccmdeiiuied  and  beheaded, 
for  beuiff  concemed  in  a  conspiracy  against  the  Ufe  of  qfueen 
Elizabeth.  She  professed  to  die  for  the  Roinish  religion,  and 
has  since  been  conttdered  as  a  saint  by  that  church.  She  was 
executed  within  the  castle  of  Fotheringay,  on  February  8, 
1587,  and  interred  some  time  after  in  the  cathedral  of  Peter« 
borough,  but  her  remains  were  taken  up  afterwards  bv  her 
SOD,  and  removed  to  a  vault  in  Henry  VIl/s  chapel,  in  West* 
minster  abbey,  where  a  most  magnificent  monument  was  erected 
to  her  memory.  Authors  have  also  dtflbred,  and  do  still  differ, 
in  the  judgments  they  pass  up<m  the  character  of  this  queen, 
some  strivmg  to  heighten,  some  to  denress  her  reputation. 
Camden  represents  her  as  "  a  lady  fixea  and  constant  in  her 
religion,  of  singular  pietv  towards  God,  invincible  magnanimity 
of  mind,  wisdom  above  her  sex,  and  admirable  beauty  {  a  lady 
to  be  reckoned  in  the  lists  of  those  princesses  who  have 
changed  their  happiness  for  misery  and  calamity/'  A  noble 
author  of  our  own  times  has  written  in  the  following  manner: 
''  It  would  be  idle  to  dwell  on  the  story  of  this  princess,  too 
weU  known  from  having  the  misfortune  to  be  bom  in  the  same 
age,  in  the  same  island  with,  and  to  be  handsomer  than  EUsfr- 
betlu  Mary  had  the  weakness  to  set  up  a  claim  to  a  ffieater 
kingdom  than  her  own  without  an  army,  and  was  at  uist  re- 
duced by  her  crimes  to  be  a  saint  in  a  reli^n  which  was  op- 
posite to  what  her  rival  professed  out  of  poucy.  Thdr  differ* 
ent  talents  for  a  crown  appeared  even  in  their  passions  aa 
women.  Mary  destroyed  ner  husband  for  killing  a  musidan 
who  was  her  ffallant,  and  then  married  her  husbaM*8  assassmi 
Elizabeth  disdained  to  marry  her  lovers,  aiid  put  one  of  ihem 
to  death  for  presuming  too  much  upon  her  affi^tion.  The 
mistress  of  David  Riuno  could  not  out  miscarry  in  a  contest 
with  the  queen  and  Essex.  As  handsome  as  she  was,  Sixtua 
the  fifth  never  wished  to  pass  a  night  with  Mary ;  she  was  no 
moidd  to  cast  Alexanders  m.**  But  however  waters  may  diffiar 
About  her  moral  conduct,  they  agree  very  well  as  to  the 
variety  of  her  accomplishments :  she  wrote  jpoems  on  several 
occanons  inthe  Latin,  Italian,  French,  and  Scotch  languages ; 
**  Royal  Advice  to  her  son,"  in  two  books,  the  consolation  of 
her  long  imjMrisonment.  A  great  number  of  her  original  letters 
aie  now  in  the  king  of  France's  library,  m  the  royal  Cotto- 
nian,and  Ashmokan  libraries;  we  have  in  print,  eleven  to 
earl  Bothwell  translated  firom  the  French  bv  Edward  Sim- 
monds,  of  CSirist  Church,  Oxford,  and  printed  at  Westminster 
in  17S6;  th^e  are  ten  more  with  her  answers  to  the  articles 
against  her  in  "  Haynes's  State  Papers;*'  six  more  in  '*  Ander- 
son's Collections;**  another  in  the  ''Appendix**  to  her  life  by 
Dr.  Jebb;  and  some  others  dispersed  among  the  works  m 
Pius  \.,  Buchanan,  Camden,  Udall,  and  Sanderson. 
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JAMES  VI.  king  of  Scodandi  Bee  James  I*  of  England. 

N.  DU  CHAT£LARD/a  gentleman  of  Dauphin^,  who 
^BB  passionately  fond  of  Mary^  oueen  of  Scots^  and  concealed 
himself  in  her  chamber  when  she  was  returning  to  Scotland, 
after  the  death  of  her  husband,  Francis.  For  this  imprudent 
conduct,  which  it  is  said  the  queen  countenanced,  he  was  con- 
demned to  death. 

MARGARET  LAMBRUN,  a  Scotch  woman,  m  the  ser- 
vice of  Mary,  aueen  of  Scots ;  as  was  also  her  husband,  who 
dying  for  ffriei  for  the  sad  catastrophe  of  that  princess,  his 
wife  ^k  tiie  resolution  of  revenging  the  death,  both  of  one 
and  the  other  upon  queen  Elizabeth.  With  this  view  she  put 
on  man's  apparel,  and  assuming  the  name  of  Anthony  Sparke, 
went  to  court,  carrying  always  about  her  a  pair  of  pistolsjt  one 
to  kill  iiie  queen,  and  the  other  herself,  in  order  to  escape 
justice.  One  day  as  she  was  pushing  through  the  crowd  to 
come  up  to  her  majesty,  who  was  walking  in  her  garden,  she 
chanced  to  drop  one  of  her  pistols,  which  being  seen  by  the 
guards,  she  was  seized  in  order  to  be  sent  to  prison ;  but  the 
queen,  not  suspecting  her  to  be  one  of  her  own  sex,  had  a 
mind  to  examine  her  first. 

Accordingly  demanding  her  name,  country,  and  quality, 
Margaret,  with  an  undaimted  firmness,  repued,  "  Madam> 
though  I  appear  in  this  habit,  I  am  a  woman ;  my  name  is 
]M[argaret  Lambrun.  I  was  several  years  in  the  service  of 
queen  Mary,  whom  you  have  so  unjustly  put  to  death;  you 
have  also  caused  that  of  my  husband.  Now,  as  I  had  the 
greatest  love  and  affection  for  both,  I  resolved  at  the  peril  of 
my  life  to  reven^  their  deaths,,  by  killing  you,  who  are  the 
cause  of  both.  I  confess  that  I  have  sufiered  many  strnggfea 
within  my  breast,  and  have  made  all  possible  efforts  to  divert 
my  resolution  from  this  design,  but  all  in  vain.  I  found  myself 
necessitated  to  prove  the  truth  of  that  maxim,  that  neither 
reason  nor  force  can  hinder  a  woman  from  vengeance,  when 
she  is  impelled  thereto  by  love.^  The  queen  heard  this  dis- 
course and  said,  *'  You  are  then  persuaded  that  in  this  action 
you  have  done  your  duty,  and  satisfied  the  demands  which 
your  love  for  your  mistress  and  your  spouse  indispensably  re- 
quired from  you,  what  think  you  now  my  duty  is  towards  you  f  ** 
The  woman  repHed  with  the  same  intrepidity,  ''I  will  tell 
TOUT  Majesty  my  opinion,  provided  you  will  please  to  let  me 
know  whether  you  put  this  into  my  quality  of  a  queen  or  that 
of  a  judge.*^    To  wnich  her  majesty  answering  '*In  that  of  a 

3ueen«"  "  Then,"  said  she,  "  you  ought  to  grant  me  a  par- 
on."  ''  But  what  assurance  or  security  can  you  give  me  that 
you  win  not  "make  the  like  attempt  upon  some  other  occasion." 
Margaret  replied,  *'  Madam,  a  favour  which  is  given  under 
such  restraints  is  no  more  a  favour,  and  in  so  doing  your  ma- 
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jeBiy  would  act  against  me  as  a  judge.!'  The  queen,  turning 
to  some  of  her  council  then  present,  said,  ''  I  have  been  thirty 
years  a  queen,  but  do  not  remember  ever  to  have  had  such  a 
lecture  read  to  me  before ;"  and  immediately  granted  a  fuU 
pardon,  against  the  opinion  o'f  the  president  of  her  council, 
and  at  her  request  a  safe  conduct  out  of  the  kingdom. 

JOHN  ERSKINE,  the  twelfth  lord  Erskme,  and  fifth 
earl  of  Marre  of  the  name,  custodiar  of  king  James  V.  and  his 
daughter  Mary,  ambassador  in  England,  in  1584,  who  went 
with  James  to  France,  when  he  married  Magdalen  of  Valois, 
daughter  of  Francis  I.,  appears  from  the  history  of  those  times 
to  have  been  a  man  of  great  prudence  and  virtue,  and  a  friend 
to  the  dawning  reformation  of  the  country  from  the  errors  of 
superstition  and  feudal  tyranny. 

JOHN  ERSKINE,  son  of  the  above,  regent  of  Scotland 
after  the  expulsion  of  Mary  Stuart  from  the  throne;  though  a 
man  of  miU  character,  and  unfit  for  the  turbulent  age  and 
country  in  which  he  swayed  a  sceptre,  is  characterized  by  all 
the  Scots  historians,  as  a  man  of  untiunted  virtue,  and  inex*- 
pugnal  adherence  to  the  dictates  of  conscience ;  a  friend  to 
rational  religion,  liberty,  and  learning;  the  protector  and 
iviend  of  George  Buchanan,  and  the  promoter  of  free  inquiry 
into  the  foundation  of  social  order  and  happiness.  It  was 
this  illustrious  man,  who,  by  adopting  Buchanan  as  the  in- 
structor of  his  family,  gave  to  it  a  new  impulse,  which  has 
appeared  through  all  its  successive  generations. 

SIR  ALEXANDER  ERSKINE,  of  Gogar,  brother  to  the 
regent,  appears  to  have  been  a  faithful  custodiar  of  the  king 
af^r  the  death  of  the  regent. 

JOHN  ERSKINE,  son  of  the  regent,  was  lord  high  trea^ 
surer  of  Scotland,  knight  of  the  garter,  and  long  ambassador 
in  England  before  the  accession  oT  James  VI.  to  the  throne ; 
to  which,  by  his  prudence,  and  by  engaging  the  Cecils  and 
other  prime  famiUes  to  support  the  Scots  succession,  he  greatly 
contributed.  He  was  supplanted  by  that  worthless  favourite, 
Ker,  afterwards  earl  of  Somerset,  and  retired  to  his  seat  at 
Alloa,  where  he  lived  to  a  ^eat  age  in  the  enjoyment  of  an 
honourable  retreat.  He  feU  in  love  with  a  daughter  of  Esme, 
duke  of  Lenox,  a  kinswoman  of  the  king,  and  his  suit  meeting 
with  obstruction,  he  became  uneasy  and  wrote  to  the  king. 
The  king's  answer  was  laconic :  ^'  Cod's  fish.  Mane,  thou  sha' 
nae  die  for  onie  lass  in  a'  the  laund." 

JOHN,  LORD  THIRLSTANE  MAITLAND,  and  lord 
high  chancellor  of  Scotland,  second  son  of  sir  Richard,  was 
bom  in  1537,  educated. at  Scotland,  and  afterwards  sent  to 
France  to  study  the  law.  On  his  return  he  commenced  advoi- 
cate,  in  which  profession  his  abilities  became  conspicuoiys.  In 
1567,  his  father  resigned  the  privy  seal  in  his  favour.     This 
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office  he  kept  till  1570,  when,  for  hia  loyalty  to  the  queen,  he 
lost  the  seal,  which  was  given  to  George  Buchanan,  He  was 
made  a  lord  of  session  in  1581,  secretitfy  of  state  in  1584,  and 
lord  chancellor  in  1586,  His  power  and  influence  created  him 
many  enemies  amonff  the  Scottish  nobility,  who  made  several 
attempts  to  destroy  him,  but  without  success.  In  1589  he  at- 
tended king  James  on  his  voyage  to  Norwav,  where  his  bride, 
the  princess  of  Denmark,  was  detained  by  contrary  winds. 
The  marriage  was  immediately  consummated,  and  they  re- 
turned with  the  queen  to  Copenhagen,  where  they  spent  the 
winter.  During  their  residence  at  Denmark,  the  chancellor 
became  intimately  acquainted  with  the  celebrated  Tycho 
Brahe.  In  1 580  he  was  created  lord  Maitland  of  Thirktane* 
He  died  in  1595,  much  regretted  by  the  king.  He  bears  a 
high  character  both  for  talents  and  integrity.  Melville,  who 
writes  the  Memoirs,  was  his  personal  enemy,  so  must  not 
receive  much  credit  in  his  censures  of  him.  Besides  the 
^Scottish  poetry  in  the  MaUland  CoUectianf  he  wrote  several 
Latin  epigrams,  &c.  to  be  found  in  the  DeUeue  Poetarum 
Scotorumf  vol.  ii. 

JAMES,  EARL  OF  MORTON,  was  bom  at  Dalkeith, 
1530,  and  educated  under  Buclutnan  at  Paris.  Returning  to 
Scotland,  he  promoted  the  Reformation,  but  the  murder  of 
Damley,  in  wnich  he  was  called  an  accomplice,  obliged  him 
to  fly  into  England.  On  his  return  he  was  made  cmmcellor 
of  Scotland,  and  in  1574  succeeded  Mary  as  regent.  He  was 
condemned  for  hi^h  treason,  and  lost  his  head,  1581,  bv  a 
machine  called  maiden,  resembling  the  modem  French  guiUo- 
tine,  which  it  is  said  he  had  brou^t  from  Halifax,  Yorkshire, 
for  the  execution  of  some  of  his  opponents. 

JAMES,  EARL  OF  MURRAY,  a  natural  son  of  kmg 
James  V.,  by  a  daughter  of  the  earl  of  Marre,  was  bom  in  15S9. 
He  was  created  earl  of  Murray  by  queen  Mary,  to  whom  he 
made  not  the  most  grateful  return.  In  1567  he  was  appointed 
regent  of  Scotland,  in  the  minority  of  king  James  VI. ;  but 
was  shot  at  Linlithgow  by  one  Hamilton,  in  1571. 

SIR  JAMES  MELVIL,  descended  from  an  honourable 
Scots  fieunily,  beins  the  third  son  of  the  laird  of  Kaeth,  was 
bom  in  1530.  He  went  to  France  very  young,  as  page 
to  queen  Mary,  then  married  to  the  Daupmn ;  and  on  the 
death  of  her  husband  followed  her  to  Scotland,  where  he  was 
made  gentleman  of  her  bedchamber,  and  admitted  a  privy- 
counseuor.  She  employed  him  in  her  most  important  con- 
cerns, till  her  confinement  in  Lochlevin,  all  which  he  dis- 
charged with  the  utmost  fidelity;  and  had  she  taken  his 
advice,  she  might  have  avoided  some  of  her  misfortunes. 
When  she  was  prisoner  in  England,  she  recommended  him 
strongly  to  her  son  James ;  with  whom  he  continued  in  favour 
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and  empbyment  until  die  death  of  queen  Elisabeth ;  James 
would  then  have  taken  him  to  Enaland ;  but  MeWil,  now 
grown  old)  was  desirous  of  retiring  from  business,  and  in  his ' 
retirement  he  drew  up  the  memoirs  of  his  past  Ufe  for  the  use 
of  his  son.  These  memoirs  were  accidentally  found  in  Edin- 
buTffh  castle  in  1660,  and  piiblbhed  m  folio  m  1683. 

ARCHIBALD  CAMPBELL,  earl  and  marqui^of  Arsyle, 
was  the  son  of  Archibald  Campbell,  earl  of  Ar^le,  by  lady 
Anne  Douglas,  daughter  of  William  earl  of  Morton.  ,  He 
was  bom  in  1698;  and  educated  in  the  protestant  rel^on, 
according  to  the  strictest  rules  of  the  church  of  Scotland,  as 
established  immediately  after  the  reformation.  During  the 
commonwealth  he  was  induced  to  submit  to  its  authority. 
Upon  the  restoration  he  was  tried  for  his  compliance ;  a  crime 
common  to  him  with  the  w^ole  nation,  and  such,  a  one  as  the 
most  loyal  and  affectionate  su^ect  might  be  frequently  by 
violence  induced  to  commit.  To  make  this  compliance  ap* 
pear  Voluntary  on  his  part,  letters  were  produced  in  court, 
which  he  had  written  to  Albemarle,  while  that  general 
governed  Scotland,  and  which  contained  expressions  of  the 
most  cordial  attachment  to  the  established  government.  Bat, 
berides  the  general  indignation  excited  by  Albemarle's  dis- 
covery of  his  private  correspondence,  it  was  thouffht,  that  even 
the  highest  demonstrations  of  affection  might,  during  jealous 
times,  be  exacted  as  a  necessary  mark  of  compliance  from'  a 
person  of  sudi  distinction  as  Argyle;  and  could  not,  by  any 
^uitable  construction,  imply  the  crime  of  treason.  The  par« 
limnent,  however,  scrupled  not  to  pass  sentence  upon  him. 
May  25,  1661,  and  he  suffered  with  great  constancy  and 
courage. 


LAW. 

CHARLES  DU  MOULIN,  a  celebrated  civilian,  and 
one  of  the  most  learned  men  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  was 
bom  of  a  respectable  fiimilv  at  Paris,  in  1500,  and  acquired 
great  reputation  by  his  skill  in  the  law.  He  pubfished  many 
wofks,  much  have  beeii  collected  and  printed  in  five  volumes 
folio;  and  are  considered  as  the  most  excellent  works  that 
France  has  produced  on  the  subject  of  civil  law.  '  He  died  in 
1566. 

JOHN  POLDO  DE  ALBENAS,  was  bom  at  Nismes, 
of  a  noble  family.  He  studied  the  law,  and  became  coun- 
sellor at  his  native  city  in  1552,  where  he  died  in  156S.  He 
Sromoted  the  reformed  religion  with  great  zeal  and  success  at 
lismes,  of  which  city  he  wrote  the  history,  printed  in  folio^ 
1557. 
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JOHN  LE  FERON,  advocate  fai  the  parliament  of  Paris, 
was  born  at  Compdgne  about  ISOO,  and  died  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  IX.  He  was  one  of  the  most  diligent  and  most 
curious  men  in  France  in  searching  and  discovering  noble 
houses  and  coats  of  arms,  as  he  showed  by  many  volumes, 
some  of  which  were  printed.  Persons  of  a  good  taste  despised 
diem,  because  of  an  infinite  number  of  fictions  they  were  fiUed 
with.  M.  le  Feron^  ancient  provost  of  the  merchants  at 
Paris,  and  president  of  the  court  of  inquests,  was  of  this 
family. 

MARC  ANTONIO  NATTA,  a  celebrated  ItaKan  lawyer, 
was  descended  from  an  fuicient  and  noble  family  of  Casal  in 
Montferrat,  which  produced  several  eminent  lawyers-  Marc 
Antomo  was  born  at  Asti,  and  studied  the  law  at  Pavia,  under 
Corti,  Maine,  and  Decio.  The  acquisition  of  knowledge  was 
his  only  passion,  and  the  progress  he  made  was  such  that 
he  was  admitted  among  the  juris-consults  before  the, age  of 
twenty-three,  and  was  made  a  senator  at  Casal.  The  wars 
drove  him  thence  to  Pavia,  where  he  taught  law.  He  was 
invited  by  several  princes  to  settle  in  their  dominions,  and 
exercised  various  honourable  offices,  one  of  which  was  that 
of  a  ma^strate  in  Genoa.  He  published  legal  consultations^ 
which  were  greatly  esteemed,  and  likewise  wrote  works  on 
theoloOT  and  philosophy.  Paulo  Manuzio  greatly  praises  a 
metaphysical  work  of  his  ''  De  Pulchro,"  and  addresses  to 
him  many  letters  in  his  collection.  Besides  the  work  just 
mentioned,  he  published  a  treatise  ^*  De  Deo,"  in  fifteen 
books,  which  is  a  typographical  rarity. 

WILLIAM  KYRIANDER,  a  German  civilian,  who  after 
he  had  begun  the  study  of  the  civil  law  in  Germany,  continued 
in  France  and  at  Padua,  and  went  afterwards  to  Venice,  to 
add  the  practice  to  the  theory,  by  frequenting  the  bar.  -  He 
there  undertook  the  translation  of  a  book  of  Leander  Al- 
bertus,  which  was  printed  at  Cologne  in  1567.  "  You  will  find 
in  Moreri,"  says  Bayle,  **  that  he  was  syndic  of  Triers,  and 
that  he  published  the  annals  of  that  town ;  but  you  will  not 
find  there,  that  he  changed  his  religion,  and  that  his  book  was 
much  disparaged  by  the  Jesuits  upon  this  account." 

PETER  BISSART,  professor  of  canon  law  in  the 
university  of  Bononia,  was  descended  from  the  earls  of  Fife 
in  Scotland,  and  bom  in  that  country  in  the  reign  of  James  V. 
He  was  educated  at  St.  Andrews,  from  thence  he  removed  to 
Paris ;  and,  having  spent  some  time  in  that  university,  pro- 
ceeded to  Bononia,  where  he  commenced  LL.D.  and  was 
afterwards  appointed  professor  of  canon  law.  He  continued 
in.  that  employment  several  years  with  great  reputation,  and 
died  in  1568.  He.  is  said  to  have  been  not  only  a  learned 
civilian,  but  an  excellent  poet,  orator,  and  philosopher. 
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SIR  EDWARD  CARNE,  or  KARNE^  or  TCERNE, 
on  eminent  civilian,  was  of  a  Glamorganshire  family,  and 
educated  at  Oxford.  Here  he  chiefly  studied  the  civil  law, 
of  which  he  took  the  degree  of  doctor  in  June,  15^4,  being 
about  that  tune  princi^   of  Greek-hall,   in  St.  Edwards 

Erish.  He  was  admitted  at  Doctors*  Commons  in  1525,  and 
ving  obtained  the  notice  of  the  court,  was  sent  abroad  on 
public  afiairs,  and  was  knighted  by  the  emperor  Charles  V* 
In  15S0  he  was  joined  in  a  commission  with  Cranmer  and 
others,  with  regard  to  Henry.  YUI/s  memorable  divorce. 
He  afterwards  became  agent  for  the  English  at  Rome ;  but 
on  the  accession  of  Elizabeth  that  office  was  suppressed.  He 
still  continued  there,  and  died  January  18,  1561. 

AIMONE  CRAVETTA,  a  celebrated  jurist,  the  son  of 
a  person  of  the  same  profession,  was  bom  in  1504  at  Savi« 
glmno,  in  Piedmont.  He  was  of  so  delicate  a  constitution, 
that  when  young,  it  was  some  time  before  his  mother  would 
suffer  him  to  fouow  his  inclination  for  legal  studies.  He  was 
instructed  in  jurisprudence  at  Turin  by  Giantonio  Rossi  and 
Gianfrancesco  Cqrti,  and  made  such  proficiency,  that  he 
taught  pubUcly  at  the  a^e  of  twenty.  Keceiving  the  title  of 
doctor  at  twenty-three,  ne  was  sent  as  jurist  to  Cuneo,  and 
afterwards  acted  as  an  advocate  at  Turin.  He  married  the 
daughter  of  Porporati,  president  of  the  senate;  and  the 
troubles  of  war  soon  breaking  out  in  Piedmont,  he  was  for 
two  years  shut  up  in  a  fortress,  without  his  books.  In  1558 
he  retired  to  Grenoble,  where  he  was  seven  years  professor  of 
law ;  and  during  that  time  he  printed,  at  Lyons,  his.  "  Con- 
saltations."  On  passing  through  Avignon,  he  was  kept  there 
to  fill  the  chair,  vacant  by  the  deaUi  of  Ferretti;  but  ah 
attack  he  made  upon  the  opinions  of  his  predecessor, 
whose  memory  was  greatly  respected  by  his  scholars,  caused 
them  to  give  nim  such  a  reception  that  he  quitted  the  place. 
He  was  next  professor  at  Ferrara  for  about  two  years,  when 
the  pestilence  obliged  him  to  retire  to  his  own  country.  He  was 
invited  to  Pavia  in  1556 ;  whence  Emanuel  Philibert,  duke  of 
Savoy,  called  him  to  take  the  professorship  in  his  new  university 
of  Mondovi.  When  that  was.  transferred  to  Turin,  Cravetta 
accompanied  it,  and  was  gratified  with  a  stipend  of  ISOO  crowns. 
He  died  in  that  city  in  1569.  He  was  a  man  of  remarkable 
sobriety ;  and  notwithstanding  his  severe  application,  retained 
a  natural  gaiety  of  temper.  Besides  his  ''  Consultations,*'  and 
some  other  pieces,  he  composed  a  work  on  jurisprudence. 

ANTONY  GOVEA,  an  eminent  lawyer  and  philosopher, 
was  bom  about  1505,  at  Beja,  in  Portugal.  He  received  his 
education  at  Paris,  with  two  other  brothers,  under  their 
unde,  who  was  principal  o{  tlie  college  of  St.  Barbe.     After 
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teachfaig  the  classics  for  some  timcj  he  went  in  15S7  to  study 
the  law  at  Toulouse,  which  he  also  pursued  at  Avignon  and 
Lyons.  At  the  latter  place  he  acquired  much  reputation  by 
his  defence  of  the  philosophy  of  Aristotle,  against  Ramus. 
In  1548  he  was  made  professor  of  law  at  Toulouse,  which  he 
quitted  the  following  year,  and  successiyely  occupied  chairs 
at  Cahors,  Valence,  Grenoble,  and  Turin,  where  he  died  ia 
1565,  being  then  a  privy  counsellor  of  Philibert,  duke  of 
Savoy.  Govea  was  a  man  of  great  erudition,  and  bv  some 
has  been  esteemed  superior  to  Cujas  in  ability,  though  infe- 
rior in  industry. 

ARNAUD  DU  FERRIER,  an  eminent  French  lawyer» 
styled  the  Cato  of  France,  bom  at  Toulouse,  in  1506.  He 
was  admitted  LL.D.  at  Padua;  was  a  professor  in  the 
university  of  Toulouse,  and  a  counsellor  in  tlie  narliament  of 
that  city.  He  went  afterwards  as  ambassador  to  Venice,  where 
he  continued  several  vears.  He  wrote  several  works,  and 
assisted  F.  Paul  in  his  history  of  the  council  of  Trent.  After 
long  entertaining  sentiments  in  favour  of  the  protestant 
religion,  he  at  last  openly  renounced  popery^  in  his  76th  year, 
and  died  three  years  afterwards. 

MATTHEW  GRIB ALDUS,  a  lemed  civilian  of  Padua, 
who  left  Italy  in  order  to  make  a  public  profession  of  the 
protestant  religion.  After  having  been  for  some  time  pro- 
fessor of  the  civil  law  at  Tubingen,  he  was  obliged  to  leave  it, 
having  imbibed  doubts  respecting  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity; 
but  he  was  seised  at  Berne,  where  he  would  have  met  with 
very  severe  treatment,  had  he  not  pretended  to  renounce  hit 
opinions ;  but  as  he  relapsed  again,  he  would  certainly  have 
bieen  put  to  death,  had  ne  not  died  of  the  plague  in  1564. 
His  works  are — 1.  Ck>mmentarii  in  legem  de  rerum  mistura, 
et  de  jure  fisci.  9.  Commentarii  in  pandectas  juris.  8.  C!om- 
mentarii  in  aliquot  prsBcipuos  Digesti.  4.  Historia  Frandsci 
SpirsB.    De  Methodo  ac  ratione  studendi  injure  civili. 

SIR  WILLIAM  STAUNFORD,  or  STANFORD,  an 
eminent  lawyer,  son  of  William  Staunford  of  London,  mercer, 
and  grandson  of  Richard  Staunford  of  Rowley,  in  Stafford- 
shire, was  bom  in  1509,  at  Hadley,  in  Middlesex.  Aft^ 
studying  at  Oxford,  he  entered  at  Gray's  Inn,  and  gained 
great  reputation.  In  1545  he  was  appointed  autumn  reader 
to  this  society.  The  year  afi;er  he  was  made  attomey-generaL 
In  1551  he  was  elected*  Lent  reader  at  Grray's  inn^  made 
serjeant-at-law  the  next  vear,  and  queen's  seijeant  in  155S, 
when  Mary  came  to  the  throne,  as  he  was  a  zealous  Roman 
catholic.  In  1554  he  became  a  judge  of  the  common  pleas, 
and  was  knighted.  He  died  August  28,  1558,  and  was  in- 
terred in  Hadley  church.    He  was  much  esteemed  both  at 
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the  bar  and  the  bench,  and  obtained  considerable  fame  bv  his 
writings,  which  are  still  in  repute.  His  works  are — 1 .  Placitu 
Coronse,    2.  Exposition  of  tne  King's  Prerogatiye. 

FRANCIS  DIJAREN,  professor  ofdviflawat  Bourges^ 
was  bom  at  St.  Brien,  a  ci^  of  Bretagne,  in  France,  1509^ 
He  was  the  son  of  John  Duaren,  who  exerdsed  a  place  of 
judicature  in  Bretagne;  in  which  place  he  succeeded  his 
father,  and  performed  the  functions  of  it  for  some  time.  He 
read  lectures  on  the  pandects  at  Paris  in  1536 ;  and,  among 
other  scholars,  had  three  sons  of  the  learned  Budseus.  He 
was  sent  for  to  Bourges  in  1538,  to  teach  civil  law,  three 
years  after  Alciat  had  retired ;  and  enjoyed  high  and  deserved 
reputation  for  having  freed  die  professorship  from  the  bar- 
tMurism  of  the  glossators*  He  diea  at  Bourges  in  1559,  with- 
out having  ever  married.  He  had  great  learning  and  judg- 
ment ;  but  so  bad  a  memory,  that  he  was  obliged  always  to 
read  his  lectures  from  his  notes.  Although  a  protestant,  he 
never  had  the  courage  to  Separate  from  the  church  of  Rome. 
His  works  were  printed  together  at  Lyons  in  1554,  and  more 
completely  by  Cisner  in  1579. 

GlANrAOLO,  an  eminent  jurist,  was  bom  at  Perugia 
about  the  year  1510.  He  was  noticed  as  a  teacher  of  the  law 
at  his  native  place,  and  the  pope,  Paul  IV.,  engaged  him  to 
draw  up  an  institute  of  canon  law,  in  imitation  of  Justinian's 
Institutes  of  civil  law.  This  was  published  in  1563,  and  went 
very  quickly  throud^  several  editions. 

JOHN  FICHARD,  was  a  lawyer  of  Frankfort  on  the 
Maine,  and  syndic  of  that  town,  where  he  died  in  1681,  at  the 
affe  of  sixty-nine.  He  wrote — 1.  Onomasticon  Philosonhico- 
Medico  Synonvmnm.  S*  De  Cantelis.  3.  Concilium  Matri- 
moniide.  4.  Virorum  qui  superiori  nostroque  sseculo  erudi- 
tione  et  doctrina  illustres  atque  memorabiles  fuerunt,  vitsB, 
4to.  1536.    5.  Vitse  recentiorem  jurisconsUltorum,  1565,  4<to. 

SIR  ANTHONY  BROWNE,  an  English  judge,  was 
bom  in  Essex  and  educated  at  Oxford,  from  whence  he 
removed  to  the  middle  temple.  In  the  reign  of  Mary  he  was 
made  serjeant-at-law,  and  in  1658  chief-justice  of  the  common 
pleas.  He  died  in  1567«  He  wrote— 1.  A  Discourse  upon 
certain  Points  touchingthe  inheritance  of  the  Crown,  i.  A 
Book  against  Robert  jDudley,  earl  of  Leicester.  They  are 
both  in  manuscript;  but  the  substance  of  the  former  was 
made  use  of  by  lieshe,  bishop  of  Ross,  in  his  defence  of  the 
title  of  Maty,  queen  of  Scots. 

PETER  BELLOI,  advocate-general  m  the  parliunent  of 
Toukmse.  He  was  a  native  of  Montauban,  and  flourished  in 
the  reigns  of  Henry  III.  and  Henry  IV.  of  France.  He  left 
several  works  which  are  now  obsolete. 
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SIR  ROBERT  BROOKE;  an  eminent  lawyer,  was  borh 
at  Qaverley,  in  Shropshire,  educated  at  Oxford,  and  from 
thence  removied  to  the  middle  temple.  In  IS52  he  was  called 
to  be  seijeant-at-law,  and  in  1553  appointed  lord  chief-justice 
of  the  eommon  pleas ;  about  which  time  he  received  the 
honour  of  knighthood.  He  died  in  1558,  leaving  behind  him 
the  reputation  of  great  skill  in  his  profession,  and  of  integrity 
in  the  exercise  of  it,  both  at  the  bar  and  on  the  bench. 

PATRICK  BISSAT,  professor  of  canon  kw  at  Bologna^ 
was  a  native  of  Scotland,  and  educated  at  St.  Andrew's.  He 
died  in  1568.  His  worl^  consisting  of  poems,  orations,  lec- 
tures, &c.  were  printed  at  Venice  in  1565,  4to- 

GEORGE  FERRARS,  a  learned  lawyer,  a  good  histo* 
rian,  a  celebrated  poet,  and  a  most  accomplished  courti^,  in 
the  reigns  of  Henry  VIH.,  Edward  VI.,  Mary,  and  Elizabeth, 
was  descended  from  an  ancient  family  in  Hertforddiire,  and 
born  in  a  village  near  St.  Alban's,  about  1512.  He  was  bred 
at  Oxford,  and  removed  thence  to  Lineoln's-inn,  where  he 
applied  himself  with  so  much  success  to  the  study  of  law,  that 
he  acquired  great  reputation  as  an  advocate  in  Westminster- 
hall;  arid  at  the  same  time  was  in  high  esteem  at  court,  for 
his  wit  and  good  breeding.  He  owed  his  elevation  to  Crom- 
well, earl  of  Essex.  Upon  the  fall  of  his  patron,  he  quitted 
the  public  profession  of  lawyer ;  but  not  without  leaving  proofs 
of  his  learning  in  the  law,  as  appeared  in  his  translation  of 
Magna  Charta,  and  some  of  the  statutes.  He  then  became 
the  king's  menial  servant,  whom  he  attended  in  war  as  well  as 
in  peace,  and  served  both  with  his  pen  and  his  sword ;  and 
rose  so  much  in  favour  with  Henry,  as  to  receive  from  that 
monarch  a  very  considerable  grant  in  his  native  county,  out 
of  the  king's  private  estate.  In  1540  he  was  elected  into 
parliament  for  Plymouth ;  and,  on  being  arrested  for  debt,  he 
applied  to  the  house  of  commons,  which  occasioned  a  rule  with 
regard  to  privilege.  He  continued  in  favour  with  Henry 
VIII.  and  his  successor,  who  appointed  him  lord  of  misrule, 
for  the  entertainment  of  the  people  at  Christmas.  He  wrote 
the  history  of  queen  Mary  for  Graf);on's  chronicle,  and  some 
part  of  the  "  Mirrour  for  Magistrates."  He  died  in  1679,  at 
Flamsted  in  Hertfordshire,  and  was  buried  in  the  parish 
church. 

JOHN  DE  CORAS,  a  French  lawyer,  born  at  Toulouse  in 
1513.  He  taught  law  with  great  reputation  in  various  univer- 
sities ;  but,  on  turning  Protestant,  he  was  obliged  to  fly  from 
Toulousel  He  afterwards  ventured  to  return  thither,  and  was 
murdered  with  others  of  his  communion,  in  1578*  His  works' 
on  the  civil  law  were  printed  at  Lyons  in  1558,  in  It  vols, 
foUo. 
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THOMAS  PAPILLON,  a  French  lawyer^  was  bom  at 
Dijon  in  1514,  and  died  at  Paris  in  1596. 

STEPHEN  TABOUROT,  SEIGNEUR  DES  AC- 
CORDSy  an  advocate  in  the  parliament  of  Dijon,  who  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  writing  some  sonnets,  and  other  light 
pieces  of  poetry.  His  ^'  Bigarrures"  and  "  Les  Touches/* 
though  filled  with  wit  and  humour,  yet  contain  indelicate 
passages,  under  the  name  of  acrostics,  rebuses,  Leonine  verses. 
Sec.     He  died  1561,  aged  46. 

ARNAULD  DU  PERRON,  a  French  lawyer,  was  born 
in  1515,  and  was  a  counsellor  of  the  parliament  of  Bourdeaux, 
He  was  an  elegant  writer  in  Latin ;  his  death  happened  in 
1563,  when  he  was  no  more  than  forty-eight.  His  works  are 
— h  A  continuation  of  Paulus  iEmilius's  History  of  France, 
folio.     S.  Observations  sur  la  Costume  de  Bourdeaux,  folio. 

THOMAS  MARTIN,  an  eminent  civilian,  the  son  of 
Thomas  Martin,  was  born  at  Cerne,  in  Dorsetshire,  and 
educated  at  Winchester  school,  whence  he  was  admitted  feUow 
of  new  college,  Oxford,  in  1539.  He  appUed  himself  chiefly 
to  the  canon  and  civil  law,  which  he  likewise  studied  at 
Bourges,  and  was  admitted  doctor.  He  wrote  two  works 
against  the  marriages  of  priests ;  but  that  which  chiefly  en- 
titles l)im  to  notice  was  his  Latin  ^'  Life  of  William  of  W^* 
ham,'*  the  munificent  founder  of  new  college,  the  M^  of 
which  is  in  the  library  of  that  college. 

SIMON  FISH,  an  En^Ush  lawyer,  who,  on  account  of 
his  activity  for  the  reformation,  was  obUffed  to  fly  to  Germany, 
where  in  conjunction  with  William  Tyndale,  he  wrote  th^ 
''  Supplication  of  Beggars  against  Monks  and  Friars."     This 

{iece  so  pleased  Henry  VIII.  that  Fish  had  liberty  to  return. 
le  also  translated  from  the  Dutch,  a  little  book,  entitled.  The 
Sum  of  the  Scriptures.     He  died  of  the  plague,  in  1571. 

FRANCISCO  DE  VARGAS  MEXIA,  a  Spanish 
lawyer,  after  having  occupied  several  posts  in  the  judicature 
under  Charles  V.,  was  made  advocate  fiscal  in  the  supreme 
council  of  Castile,  and  at  length  a  member  of  that  body.  In 
1548  he  was  sent  by  Charles  to  Bologna,  to  protest  against 
the  translation  of  the  councQ  of  Trent  to  that  city.  He  was 
deputed  to  the  same  council  in  1550,  and  after  its  dissolution 
passed  seven  or  eight  years  in  a  public  capacity  at  Venice* 
Philip  II.  then  ordered  him  to  act  as  resident  deputy  to  the 
Spanish  ambassador  at  Rome,  where  his  known  integrity  and 
learning  caused  him  to  be  much  consulted  by  tiie  cardinals 
on  the  point  of  episcopal  jurisdiction.  On  his  return  to  Spain 
he  was  nominated  a  counsellor  of  state,  and  at  length  retired 
from .  the  world  to  tiie  monastery  of  Cirlos«  near  Toledo., 
Vargas  wrote  a  book,  "  De  Episcoporum  Jurisdictione  et» 
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Pontificio  Maximi  Authoritate  Venet,*'  4to,  1568^;  and  also 
•*  Commentaries  upon  War  agdnst  the  Infidels/*  and  some 
other  pieces.  Le  V  assor,  published  in  French,  at  Amsterdam, 
1700,  **  Letters  and  Memoirs  of  Vargas,"  relative  to  the 
council  of  Trent,  which  are  not  very  respectful  towards  that 
celebrated  assembly.      ^*^       ,  . 

JOHN  WILDE,  or  WYLD,  a  lawyer,  was  a  very  active 
character  during  the  usurpation.  He  was  the  son  of  Georce 
Wilde  of  Droitwich  in  Worcestershire,  seijeant-at-kw.  He 
was  educated  at  Balliol  college,  Oxford,  and  when  he  took  hia 
degree  of  M.  A.  was  a  student  of  the  Inner  Temple.  He  became 
Lent  reader  to  the  society,  afterwards  a  serjeant-at-law,  one  of 
the  commissioners  of  the  great  seal,  and  in  1648,  chief  baron 
of  the  exchequer,  and  one  of  the  council  of  state.  In  1641  he 
drew  up  the  impeachment  against  the  bishops,  and  presetted 
it  to  the  house  of  lords,  and  was  prime  manager  not  only  on 
that  but  on  the  trial  of  archbishop  Laud.  "  He  was  the  same 
also,*"  says  Wood,  **  who  upon  the  command,  or  rather  desire, 
of  the  great  men  sitting  at  Westminster,  did  condemn  to  death 
at  Winchester,  one  captain  John  Bariey,  for  causmg  a  drum 
to  beat  up  for  God  and  king  Charles,  at  Newport,  in  the  Isle 
of  Wight,  in  order  to  rescue  his  captive  king  in  1647."  Wood 
adds,  Uiat  after  the  execution  of  Barley,  Wilde  was  regarded 
with  1000/.  out  of  the  privy  purse  at  Derby  house,  and  had 
the  same  sum  for  saving  the  Kfe  of  major  Edmund  Rolph,  who 
had  a  design  to  have  murdered  the  king.  When  Oliver  became 
protector,  **he  retired  and  acted  not,"  but  after  Richard 
Gromwell  had  been  deposed  he  was  restored  to  the  exchequer. 
On  the  restoration  he  retired  to  Hampstead,  where  he  died 
about  1669,  and  was  buried  at  Wherwill,  in  Hampshire,  the 
seat  of  Charles,  lord  Delaware,  who  had  married  his  daughter; 
Wilde  married  Anne,  daughter  of  sn*  Thomas  Harry,  of  Tonge 
castle,  sergeant-at-law,  and  baronet,  who  died  in  1694,  aged 
only  sixteen,  ''being  newly  delivered  of  her  first-bom***  She 
lies  buried  in  Tonge  church,  in  Staffordshire. 

EDMUND  PliOWDEN,  'serjeant-at-law,  the  son  of 
Humphrey  JPlowden  of  Plowden,  in  Shropshire,  of  an  ancient 
and  respectable  family.  He  was  first  a  student  at  the  univer- 
sity of  Cambridge,  where  he  studied  philosophy  and  medicine 
for  three  years.  He  then  removed  to  Oxford,  where  having 
studied  about  four  vears  more,  in  1552,  he  wfu  admitted  to 
the  practice  of  phvsic  and  surgery,  but  after  all  gave  up  both, 
entered  the  Middle  Temple,  and  began  to  read  law.^  Wood 
aays,  that  in  1557  he  was  summer  reader  to  that  society,  and 
Lent  reader  three  years  after,  bemg  then  serieant  and  oracle 
of  the  law.  He  died  in  1584,  a^  67.  He  married  the 
daughter  of  William  Sheldon,  of  Boley,  in  Worcestershire,  by 
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whom  he  had  a  boiii  who  died  after  his  &ther.  He  wrote^  !• 
Commentaries  or  Reports  of  divers  Cases^  &c.  in  the  reigns  of 
king  Edward  VI.,  queen  Mary,  and  queen  Elizabeth ;  London, 
1571,  78»  d9,  1613^  &c.  written  in  die  old  Norman  language. 
2*  Queries,  or  a  Moot*book  of  cases,  &c.,  translated,  metho- 
dized, and  enlarged,  by  H.  B«*of  Lincoln's  Inn;  London^ 
1662,  8to. 

SIR  JAMES  DYER,  an  eminent  lawyer  and  judge,  was 
bom  about  151 1,  at  the  seat  of  his  father,  a  gentleman  of  So* 
mersetshire.  He  received  his  academical  education  at  Broad- 
gate  hall,  Oxford,  whence  he  removed  for  the  study  of  the  law 
to  the  Middle  Temple*  He  rose  through  different  offices  in 
his  profession  to  that  of  chief  justice  of  the  common  pleas,  in 
the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth,  which  he  held  for  upwards  of 
twenty-two  years»  with  a  high  character  for  integrity  and  abb* 
lity.  His  temper  was  placid  and  serene,  and  he  was  free  front 
that  rudeness  and  violence  of  invective  which  accompanied 
some  great  characters  on  the  bench  at  that  period.  He  died 
in  1581,  and  about  twenty  years  after  was  published  his  lar^e 
collection  of  Reports^  which  have  been  highly  esteemed  for 
their  succinctness  and  solidity.  He  also  left  other  writings 
behind  him  relative  to  his  profession* 

CHARLES  ERSKINE,  of  Alva,  second  son  of  Sir  John 
Erskine,  of  Alva,  great  grandson  of  the  treasurer  Marre, 
was  a  lawyer  of  considerab^  eminence  in  Scotland,  and  passing 
throuffh  the  various  degrees  of  preferment  was  long  lord  jus- 
tice cferk.  He  wa)s  a  man  of  considerable  address  and  very 
amiable  in  private  life. 

SEBASTIAN  EMERI,  advocate  in  the  parliament  of 
Paris,  would  never  charge  himself,  at  the  time  of  the  difference 
between  the  duchess  of  Anffouleme  and  the  Constable  of  Bour- 
bon, with  the  interests  of  that  princess,  and  he  even  made  a 
severe  satire  against  Payet,  who  was  afterwards  chancellor  of 
France,  because  upon  that  occasion  he  had  basely  offered  in- 
cense to  fortune.  This  piece  made  a  great  noise,  and  caused 
the  auUior  to  be  disgraced,  who  had  orders  to  retire  from 
court.  He  retired  into  the  Bourbonnois,  and  out  of  vexation 
that  he  could  no  more  return  to  court,  entered  into  the  order 
of  St.  Francis,  which  he  left  afterwards  to  enter  into  the 
Carthusian  order,  being  desirous  of  a  greater  reform.  They 
would  have  made  him  their  general  soma  years  after,  but 
he  opposed  it  so  violently  that  they  were  obliged  to  leave  him 
in  his  cell,  where  he  made  it  an  inviolable  rule  with  him- 
self not  to  interrupt  the  solitude  by  any  coomiunication  with 
seculars* 

POLYCARP  SENGEBERE,  a  civilian,  was  a  native  of 
Brunswick;  he  wrote  a  book  against  Salinasius;  he  disputed 
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ihth  one  Macquih  for  a  professorship  of  the  civil  law  in  die 
iiniversity  of  Angers.  Menage^  who  had  been  his  disciple^  did 
pot  forget  to  serve  him  on  that  occasion ;  but  Macquin  waa 
preferred  to  him,  because  he.was  more  learned ;  nevertheless, 
by  reason  of  his  merit,  and  because  he  was  a  man  of  parts,  the 
^lagistrates  bestowed  upon  him  a  yearly  pension  of  an  hundred 
crowns  to  keep  him  in  their  town,  and  Mr.  de  Boilesve,  jointly 
with  six  others,  gave  him  as  much,  so  that  he  had  six  hundred 
iivres  a  year.  He  was  accused  of  having  bribed  bis  judges^ 
but  Mr.  Menage  made  his  defence. 

JOHN  D'  ARRERAC,  counsellor  m  the  parliament  of 
Bordeaux  towards  the  end  of  this  period. 

JOHN  DU  BOSC,  LORD  OF  ESMENDREVILLE, 
president  of  the  court  of  Aids  at  Rouen,  died  by  the  hands  of 
the  executioner,  with  the  minister,  Marlorat,  and  some  others, 
as  one  of  the  principal  authors  of  the  resistance  of  that  city  to 
the  arms  of  the  king  in  the  first  civil  war  under  Charles  IX» 
He  was  worthy  of  a  better  fate,  having  in  his  person  all  the 
great  qualities  that  are  to  be  desired  in  an  accomplished  ma* 
gistrate.  He  had  been  educated  like  the  illustrious  men  of 
his  time,  who  aspired  to  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  sciences; 
and  particularly  the  civil  law,  having  travelled  on  purpose  into 
Italy  to  derive  it  from  its  very  fountain  head.  He  was  admit- 
ed  counsellor  and  commissary  of  requests  of  the  palace  of 
llouen,  the  last  day  of  June  1544,  and  from  thence  was  pro- 
moted to  the  office  of  second  president  of  the  court  of  Aidst 
in  the  same  city,  the  twenty-sixth  of  January,  1562,  which  was 
the  veiy  year  of  his  death,  having  been  beheaded  and  his  body 
hanged,  November  1,  following. 

JULIUS  CLARUS,  one  of  the  best  civilians  of  his  time, 
was  bom  at  Alexandria,  in  the  Milanese,  of  a  patrician  family* 
He  undertook  a  great  work,  and  what  is  called  by  the  civilians, 
the  received  opinions.  Receptee  Sententise,  that  is,  such  as  most 
of  the  doctors  commonly  follow.  His  public  employments  not 
aUowing  him  sufficient  time  to  finish  such  a^work,  he  published 
part  of  it^  and  at  length  declared  his  resolution  to  give  it  over, 
being  obliged  to  follow  the  king  of  Spain,  who  had  not  leisure 
to  revise  what  he  wrote,  which  would  also  require  a  greater 
number  of  books  than  he  could  carry  with  him.  He  set  out 
from  Madrid  upon  his  travels  into  Italy,  and  being  arrived  at 
Carthagena,  he  was  seized  with  a  distemper,  which  carried 
him  off  April  13,  1575^  and  was  buried  at  Milan. 

JAMES  CUJACIUS,  or  CUJAS,  the  best  civiUan  of  his 
time,  was  born  at  Toulouse  in  1520.  He  learned  polite  litera- 
ture and  history,  and  acquired  great  knowledge  in  the  ancient 
laws,  which  he  taught  with  extraordinary  reputation  at  Tou- 
louse, Cahors,  Bourges,  and  Valence,  in  Dauphine.    Emanuel 
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Philibert,  duke  of  Savoyi  invited  him  to  Turirty  and  gaVe  him  - 
singular  marks  of  his  esteem,  Cujas  afterwards  refused  very 
advantageous  offers  from  pope  Gregory  XIII.  who  invited  him 
to  teach  at  Bologna,  but  he  chose  rather  to  fix  at  Bourgesi 
where  he  had  a  prodigious  number  of  scholars,  whom  he  not 
only  took  great  pleasure  in  instructing,  but  assisted  with  his 
substance,  which  occasioned  his  being  called  the  Father  of  Jm 
Scholars.  He  died  at  Bourges  in  1590,  aged  70.  He  had 
been  twice  married ;  first  to  a  physician's  daughter  at  Avig- 
noii)  and  secondly,  in  advanced  years,  to  a  lady  of  Bourges. 
It  is  said  that  he  never  gave  a  lecture  without  the  premedita- 
tion of  six  or  seven  hours ;  an  example  worthy  the  imitation 
of  all  public  teachers.  His  works,  which  have  been  highly 
valued  for  the  clearness  of  their  elucidation  of  the  Roman 
law,  were  printed  at  Paris  in  1584,  in  five  volumes,  folio. 
They  were  afterwards  reprinted,  with  all  his  additional  tracts, 
by  Fobrot,  in  ten  volumes,  16d8-59« 

FRANCIS  BALDWIN,  a  learned  civilian,  bom  at  Arras, 
in  15S0.  He  is  said  to  have  changed  his  religion  four  different 
times,  from  the  protestant  to  the  catholic  faith,  and  vice  versa* 
He,  however,  obtained  successively  the  patronage  of  the  em- 
peror, Charles  V,,  Anthony,  king  of  Navarre,  and  Henry  III., 
king  of  Poland ;  the  latter  of  whom  having  invited  him  to  his 
court,  he  was  making  preparations  for  his  journey,  when  he 
was  seized  with  a  fever,  of^which  he  died  in  1572.  He  wrote 
Leges  de  Re  rustica  Novella;  Constitutio  prima;  de  haeredi- 
Ims  etlege  Fiacidia,  &c. 

FRANCIS  ALCIATI,  a  native  of  Milan,  and  bom  m  1522. 
He  was  the  nephew  and  heir  of  Andrew,  and  likewise  a  civi* 
lian  of  considerable  talents.  He  was  professor  of  law  at  Pavia, 
where  he  instructed  cardinal  Borromeo.  Pius  VI.  employed 
him  as  datary  or  chancellor  of  Rome,  and  afterwards  raised 
him  to  the  cardinalate.  His  contemporaries,  particularly  Vet* 
tori  and  Muret,  applaud  him  as  a  man  of  general  learning,  and 
the  ornament  of  his  age.  He  died  at  Rome  in  1580,  and  left 
several  works  which  have  not  been  printed, 

GUY  PANCIROLLUS,  a  famous  lawyer  of  Rhenium, 
was  bom  in  1523,  was  educated  at  the  principal  universities  of 
Italy,  and  became  professor  of  law  at  Padua.  Philibert  Ema- 
nuel, duke  of  Savov,  invited  him  to  the  university  in  1551, 
where  he  composed  his  ingenious  treatise  De  Rebus  Inventis  et 
deperditis.  But  the  air  of  Turin  not  agreeing  with  him,  he 
there  lost  an  eye,  and,  for  fear  of  losing  the  other,  he  returned 
to  Padua,  where  he  died  in  1691.  His  works  are— 1.  Com- 
mentarii  in  Notitiam  utriusque  Imperii  et  de  Magistratibus, 
folio.  2.  De  Numismatibus  Antiquis.  8.  De  quatuordecim 
regionibus  ilrbis  Romas,    4.  Rerum  Memorabilium  jam  olim 
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deperditarum»  et  contra  recens  atque  ingeniose  inventarum, 
2  Tols.  8vo.    5.  De  Claris  Legum  Interpretibus* 

PETER  DE  LA  PLACE,  in  Latin  called  Plateanus  or 
Pktea,  a  learned  French  magbtrate,  and  various  writer,  was 
bom  in  Angouleme  in  15S6.  He  studied  iurisprudence  with 
great  success,  and  in  1548,  when  he  was  only  twenty-two  ^ears 
of  age,«  afforded  honourable  evidence  of  his  learning  and  judg- 
ment, by  publishing  a  Latin  paraphrase  on  the  titles  of  the  impe- 
rial  institutes  ^*  De  Actionibus,  Exceptionibus,  et  Interdictis,  in 
4to.  Afterwards  he  pleaded  at  the  hit  of  the  parliament  of  Paris, 
and  acquired  the  character  of  a  learned,  eloquent,  and  virtuous 
counsellor.  Apprised  of  his  merit,  Francis  I*  appointed  him  ad- 
vocate in  his  court  of  aids  at  Paris,  and  he  discharged  the  duties 
of  this  office  with  so  much  ability  and  integrity,  that  king  Henry 
U.  made  him  his  first  president  of  the  same  court.  He  is  thought 
to  have  become  a  secret  convert  to  the  Reformed  religion  in 
the  vear  1554;  but  he  did  not  openly  profess  it  before  the 
death  of  Francis  IL  When  the  first  civil  war,  to  which  the 
duke  of  Guise  was  the  great  instigator,  broke  out,  be  retired ' 
to  one  of  his  houses  in  Picardy ;  but  upon  the  coilclusion  of 

Eeace  in  1562,  he  seized  the  earliest  opportunity  of  vindicating 
imself  before  the  king,  from  several  charges  which  had  been 
preferred  against  him ;  and  his  majesty  appeared  to  be  per- 
fectly satisfied  with  his  conduct.  He  was  appointed  by  die 
prince  of  Cond6  superintendant  of  his  household,  and  he  fiiUy 
justified  the  confidence  which  that  prince  placed  in  him,  by 
the  zeal  which  he  discovered  for  his  mterests.  Upon  die  new 
rupture  between  the  prince  of  Cond6  and  the  court,  about  the 

i^ear  1566,  M.  de  la  Place  retired  to  the  casde  of  Ve,  in  the  Va- 
ois»  where  he  continued  after  the  death  of  the  prince,  till  king 
Charles  IX,  granted  the  protestants  advantageous  terms  of 
peace  in  1569,  with  the  design  of  lulling  them  into  a  false  se- 
curity, that  he  micht  the  more  readily  execute  the  ne&rious 
project  which  he  nad  formed  for  their  extirpation. ,  Equally 
deceived  with  many  other  leading  men  of  his  party,  M.  de  la 
Place  was  induced  to  retuni  to  Paris>  where  ne  resumed  his 
office  of  president  of  the  court  of  aids,  and  retained  it  till  he 
fell  a  victim  in  the  horrible  massacre  of  the  protestants  on  St« 
Bartholomew's  day,  1573,  at  the  age  of  forty-six.  He  pos- 
sessed great  soundness  of  judgment,  clearness  of  discrimina- 
tion, and  a  truly  philosophic  spirit,  which  admirably  qualified 
him  for  the  office  of  a  magistrate,  and  were  seldom  found 
united  in  the  professional  men  of  his  time.  Of  these  qualifica- 
tions he  gave  a  satisfactory  proof,  in  his  "  Commentaries  on  the 
state  of  religion  and  of  the  Commonwealth,  firom  1556  to  1561," 
jmbliBhed  in  1566,  8vo.  He  was  also  the  author  of  "  A  Trea- 
tise on  the  Right  Use  of  Moral  Philosophy  in  Connection  with 
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the  Christian  Doctrine;**  "  A  Treatise  on  the  excellence  of 
the  Christian  Man/'  and  other  moral  and  pious  pieces. 

STEPHEN  PASQUIER,  a  learned  French  lawyer,  poet, 
and  historian,  horn  at  Paris  in  1528.  He  became  an  advocate 
in  the  parliament  of  Paris,  and  distinguished  himself  as  one  of 
the  most  eloquent  pleaders  of  his  time,  as  he  was  likewise  one 
of  the  most  learned  men  of  the  age.  There  were  few  impor- 
tant causes  in  which  he  was  not  engaged,  and  he  particidarly 
shone  as  advocate  for  the  university  agcinst  the  order  of  Jesuits. 
That  order  never  had  a  keener  adversary,  and  he  bestowed 
upon  it  aU  the  satirical  and  invidious  appellations  that  have 
since  proceeded  from  the  most  asealous  protestants.  His  con- 
clusion was,  that  the  Jesuits  ought  not  only  be  excluded  the 
university,  but  banished  and  exterminated  from  the  kingdom. 
The  first  part  of  the  sentence  was  obtained,  chiefly  through 
his  means;  for  the  latter,  the  times  were  not  yet  ripe.  One 
of  Pasquier*s  chief  objections  to  this  society  was  the  infringe- 
ment made  by  its  vow  upon  the  royal  authority,  of  which  he 
was  always  a  most  zealous  supponer,  against  all  parties.  His 
loyalty  was  rewarded  by  Henry  III.  with  the  post  of  advocate 
genend  of  the  chamber  of  accompts,  which  he  exercised  with 
fprcMt  credit,  and  transmitted  to  his  eldest  son.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  warmth  of  his  pleadings,  and  his  satirical  vein  in  writ- 
higy  he  was  mild  and  benevolent  in  private  life,  of  j^Ieasing 
manners  and  lively  conversation.  He  was  thrice  married,  the 
first  time,  as  he  says  in  a  Latin  epigram,  for  enjoyment,  the 
second  for  mone^,  and  the  third  for  help.  He  died,  with 
great  composure,  m  1615,  at  the  aj;e  of  eighty-seven.  Pas- 
qoier  was  a  copious  writer  both  in  verse  and  prose.  His 
works,  which  were  pubUshed  together,  consist  of  Letters, 
Inquiries,  Poems,  Portraits,  Epigrams,  Epitaphs,  &c«  His 
poem,  entitled  Puce,  occasioned  byliis  oDserving  a  flea  on 
the  breast  of  the  learned  Catharine  de  Roches,  made  no  small 
ncnse. 

BOETIUS  EPO,  a  lawyer  of  some  celebrit3r,  was  bom  at 
Roorda,  m  Friesland,  in  1529.  He  studied  with  great  dili- 
gence and  success  at  Cologne  and  Louvaine.  At  the  age  of 
twenty  he  ]publiclv  lectured  on  Homer.  He  went  to  Geneva 
to  inquire  into  the  religious  tenets  of  Calvin ;  not  satisfied, 
however,  with  them,  he  determined  to  remain  in  the  church  of 
Rome.  He  then  confined  his  studies  to  the  civil  and  canon 
law,  took  a  doctor*8  degree  in  1561,  at  Toulouse,  where  he 
studied  under  Beringer  Ferdinand,  an  eminent  lawyer  of  that 
time.  He  then  returned  to  Louvaine,  and  was  appointed  one 
of  the  professors  of  the  new  university  of  Douay,  which  ofiice 
he  retained  for  twenty-seven  years.  He  died  November  16, 
1599.     His  works  are — 1  •  Juliani  Archiepiscopi  Prognosticon, 
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8ive  de  futttro  seculo,  8ro.  S.  Antiquitatum  EccIesiasticanitB 
Syntagmata^  Svo.  3*  Heroicarum  et  Ecclesiasticarum  ques- 
tionum.  4.  De  Jure  sacro,  vel  Prineiporiun  Juris  Pontxficii, 
3  vols.  8vo. 

PETER  PECKIUS,  bom  at  Ziriczee,  in  Zealand,  in  the 
year  1529,  was  admitted  doctor  of  ciyil  law  at  Louyain,  in  the 
year  1553,  and  after  having  been  professor  royal  of  the  Para- 
titles,  was  chosen  professor  of  canon  law  in  the  year  1662. 
The  reputation  he  acquired  by  his  lectures,  and  by  his  works» 
procured  him  in  1586  the  office  of  counsellor  in  Uie  supreme 
council  of  Mechlin*  He  died  there  the  sixteenth  of  July, 
1589,  and  was  buried  in  the  church  of  St.  Michael,  at  Louvain, 
where  his  widow  and  children  caused  a  tomb  to  be  erected, 
with  an  epitaph,  which  is  given  by  Aubertus  Miraeus,  and  Met 
chior  Adam.  His  son,  Peter  Peckius,  was  chancellor  of  Bra- 
bant, and  counsellor  of  state,  and  was  esteemed  for  his  pru- 
dence and  eloquence  in  the  deputations  ho  was  charged  with 
to  the  emperor  Matthias  and  Henry  IV.  He  compo^d  seve- 
ral Latin  poems,  and  amongst  others,  '^  Votum  pro  studns  Hn- 
manitatis,   which  was  printed.     He  died  in  the  year  16S5w 

WILLIAM  AUBREY,  or  AWBREY,  an  emuient  dvi- 
lian  in  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth,  supposed  to  have  been 
bom  at  Cantre,  in  Brecknockshire.  He  received  his  education 
at  Oxford,  where  he  took  his  bachelor's  degree  in  law,  and 
became  fellow  of  All  Souls*  college,  reffius  professor  of  civil 
law,  D.C.L.,  and  principal  of  New  Inn  hall.    He  held  aevoral 

Jublic  offices  of  importance  under  queen  Elizabeth,  He  died 
uly  23p  1595,  aged  sixty-six,  and  was  buried  in  St.  Paul's  ca- 
thedral. Dr.  Aubrey  was  a  person  of  high  character  in  his 
day ;  Thuanus  mentions  him  with  great  respect.  His  writings 
remain  in  manuscript,  except  some  fetters  published  in  Strype  s 
Life  of  Grindal.  He  had  a  correspondence  with  Dr*  Dee 
respecting  the  dominion  of  the  ^eas ;  and  wrote  something 
respecting  the  reformation  of  the  court  of  Arches. 

JOHN  ACCIAIOLLI,  a  near  relation  of  Donato  Acdaiolli, 
was  bom  at  Florence,  and  bred  to  the  bar,  where  he  acquired 
great  eminence.  He  also  gave  lectures  at  Padua,  and  his  ora- 
tory drew  crowds  of  hearers,  both  there  and  in  his  native  city. 
He  died  at  the  close  of  this  century. 

PETER  DE  LE  MARTELLIERE,  a  celebrated  fVeoch 
advocate,  was  the  son  of  the  lieutenant-general  of  th^  baiU- 
«wickof  Perche.  He  came  to  Tours  at  the  time  when  the  par- 
Hament  of  Paris  held  its  sittings  there,  and  entering  at  the  bar, 
followed  the  profession  of  a  pleader  during  lbrty*five  years 
with  a  celebrity  that  placed  him  among  the  most  ^ninent  ad- 
vocates of  his  time.  In  161 1  he  pleaded  the  cause  of  the  imi- 
versity  of  Parb  against  the  Jesuits,  and  pronounced  i^  mo^t 
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bitter  philippic  on  the  society/ embellished  with  all  the  flowers' 
of  rhetoric  taen  in  vogue.  His  harangue  was  ^eatly  admired 
when  delivered,  and  not  less  so  when  printed  in  the  following 
year.  It  was  several  times  reprintedj  and  was  replied  to  on 
the  part  of  the  society.  Martelliere  was  afterwards  created  a 
counsellor  of  state.  He  died  in  1631.  His  epitaph,  made  by 
Farius,  professor  of  eloquence  in  the  umversity  of  Paris,  styles 
him  •'  rrincipo jpatronorum,  et  patronus  principium." 

FRANCIS  HOTMAN,  one  of  the  most  learned  civilians  of 
his  time.  He  professed  law  at  Bourges ;  but,  on  account  of 
religion,  retirea  to  Geneva,  read  lectures  on  civil^Iaw  there, 
and  published  books  with  such  strength  against  the  persecu* 
tors,  that  great  offers  were  made  to  him,  to  engage  him  not  to 
write  any  more  in  that  manner,  but  he  did  not  regard  them. 
He  died  at  Basil  in  1590,  His  Franco-Gallea  is  well  known, 
having  been  translated  into  English  by  lord  Molesworth.  He 
is  said  to  have  been  the  author  of  Vindicise  contra  tyrannos« 
All  his  works  were  printed  at  Geneva,  in  1594,  in  3  vols, 
folio. 

STEPHEN  DE  LA  BOETHIE  of  Sarbert,  in  Perigord 
counsellor  of  the  parliament  of  Bourdeaux,  was  bom  Nov.  1, 
1550,  and  cultivated  both  Latin  and  French  poetry  with  suc« 
cess.  He  was  an  author  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  and  died  at 
tfairty«two,  in  1563,  at  Germignan,  two  leases  from  Bour* 
deaux.  Montague,  his  friend  to  whom  he  left  his  library,  cot 
lected  his  works  in  1571,  8vo.  They  consist  of  translations  of 
several  works  of  Plutarch  and  Xenophon,  of  political  dis« 
courses,  pieces  of  poetry,  &c.  His  "  Authenoticon,"  or  volun* 
tary  slavery,  was  published  in  1575,  at  the  time  of  the  bloody 
dissensioiis  about  religion  in  France.  Montague  publishea 
some  sonnets  of  his  which  possess  considerable  merit,  but  tipon 
the  whole,  his  friendship  for  Boethie  has  induced  him  to  over;* 
rate  his  merit. 

JAMES  MENOCHIA  or  MENOCHIUS,  a  learned 
lawyer,  who  became  so  skilftd  in  law,  that  he  was  called  the 
Baldas  and  Bartholus  of  his  age.  He  was  a  native  of  Pavia, 
and  began  in  1555,  to  occupy  the  chair  of  civil  law,  in  its  uni- 
versity. Five  years  afterwards  he  accepted  an  invitation  from 
Emanuel  Philibert,  duke  of  Savoy,  to  his  newly  erected  univer- 
sity of  Mondovi.  Thence  he  removed  in  1566  to  the  first 
chair  of  common  law  in  Padua,  which  he  afterward^  changed 
for  that  of  civil  law.  His  high  reputation  ciEiused  him  in  1589 
to  be  recalled  by  the  senate  of  Milan,  to  Pavia ;  and  he  was  at 
length  elected  a  senator  of  Milan,  and  president  of  the  extra- 
ordinarv  ma^tracy.  He  died  in  that  city  in  1607,  aged  75. 
A  number  of  volumes  on  legal  subjects  attest  his  diligence  and 
profundity  in  his  professional  studies.     These  are  still  in  use 
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with  many  lawyers;  and  in  particular  his  treatises  '' De  Con- 
jecturis  lutimum  Voluntatum/'  and»  **  De  tacitis  et  ambiguis 
Conventionibus,'*  are  much  esteemed.  He  has  been  reckoned 
the  first  doctor  both  in  ciyil  and  common  lawj  in  the  age  in 
which  he  Uved. 

THOMAS  OWEN,  a  judge  of  the  common  pleas,  aon  of 
Richard  Owen,  Esq.  of  Condoveri  in  Shropshire,  He  was 
educated  at  Oxford,  and  having  taken  his  degree  of  A.M.  he 
left  the  universityj  and  entered  himself  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  in 
liondon,  where  he  became  an  eminent  counsellor.  In  15S3  he 
was  elected  Lent  reader  to  that  society.  In  1590  he  was  nmde 
sergeant-at-law,  and  queen's  sergeant  soon  after.  In  1593,  he 
was  made  judge  of  the  common  pleas :  which  office  he  exe- 
cuted with  great  abilities  and  integrity.  He  died  in  15^8 ;  and 
was  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey,  where  a  monument  was 
erected  to  his  memory.  He  was  a  learned  man,  and  a  patron 
of  literature.  He  was  the  author  of  Reports  in  the  common 
pleas,  London,  1G56,  folio. 

HENRY  AGYLiSUS,  an  eminent  lawyer  and  general 
scholar,  was  bom  of  an  Italian  family  at  Bois-le-Duc,  in  1533. 
He  distinguished  himself  in  the  war  against  Spain,  and  became 
a  member  of  the  States  General ;  and  is  best  known  by  his 
publications.    He  died  in  1595. 

JOHN  BACQUET,  a  learned  French  lawyer,  and  advocate. 
He  was  profoundly  skilled  in  the  law  of  France,  and  in  the 
civil  law,  and  wrote  many  excellent  law-tracts,  published,  with 
notes  by  FerrierCi  at  Lyons,  in  two  volumes  foho,  in  1744.  He 
did  m  1597. 

WILLIAM  AUBERT,  sieur  de  Massouiflrnes,  Was  bom 
1534,  at  Poicders,  and  became  an  advocate  of  Parliament  at 
jParis,  where  he  died  in  1601. 

WILLIAM  LAMBARDE,  a  lawyer,  was  bom  in  London, 
in  1536.  He  was  a  member  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  and  became 
possessed  of  the  manor  of  Greenwich,  where  he  founded  an 
hospital  for  the  poor.  He  was  appointed  justice  of  the  peace 
for  the  county  of  Kent,  and,  in  1592,  a  master  in  chancery. 
In  1597  he  was  made  keeper  of  the  rolls,  and  in  1600  keeper 
of  the  records  in  the  Tower*    He  died  in  1601. 

JOHN  TURBERT,  an  advocate  of  Rochelle,  who  died 
at  the  close  of  this  century.  He  published.  1.  Enchiridion 
juris  script!  Gallice,  4to.  1559.  2.  Institutiones  Forenses,  8?o. 
1541. 

GEORGE  BOSQUET,  advocate  in  the  parliament  of 
Toulouse,  under  Charles  IX.,  was  author  of  several  works; 
particularly  a  Latin  treatise  **  on  the  edict  of  Henry  II.,  con- 
cerning marriages  contracted  by  children  of  a  good  family, 
without  consent  of  their  parents ;"  printed  at  Toulouse,  in 
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Sto.  1558;  atid  Hugonaeormn  Hereticorum  Tolesae  conjura- 
torum  prestigatiOf  in  4to«  1563,  This  last  work  had  the  ho- 
nour of  being  condemned  to  be  burnt. 

PETER  AYRAULT,  in  Latin  iErodius,  a  French  lawyer, 
was  bom  at  Angers  in  1536.  He  studied  law  under  Duarenus, 
Cigas,  and  Doneau,  and  became  one  of  the  most 'eloquent 
Parisian  advocates.  In  1563,  he  published  '^  The  Declama- 
tions pf  Quindlian,**  illustrated  with  notes.  The  next  year  he 
printed  a  treatise  concerning  the  power  of  Redemption.  In 
1667  appeared  "Decretorum  Rerumre,  apud  diversos  populos 
et  omni  antiqtfitate,  judicaturum,  lib.  S."  Soon  after  this  he 
settled  in  his  native  city,  where  he  was  appointed  lieutenant 
criminal,  which  office  he  discharged  in  sucn  a  manner  that  he 
acquired  the  name  of  ^^  The  rock  of  the  accused.'*  He  was  con- 
cerned in  a  controversy  with  the  Jesuits,  in  consequence  of  his 
son  joining  that  order  without  having  had  his  father's  consent. 
On  this  occasion  he  wrote  a  powerful  treatise^  '*De  Fatrio 
Jure/'  which  was  answered  by  the  younger  Ayrault,  though 
his  superiors  were  ashamed  to  publish  it,  and  employed  their 

Srovincial  at  Paris  to  engage  m  the  dispute.  Peter  Ayrault 
led  in  1601,  and  his  son  in  1644. 
SIR  CHRISTOPHER  HATTON,  a  lawyer  and  states- 
man in  queen  Elizabeth's  reign,  was  ^ the  third  and  youngest 
son  of  William  Hatton,  of  Holdenby  in  Northamptonshire,  by 
Alice,  daughter  of  Lawrence  Saimders,  of  Horringworth,  in 
the  same  county.  He  was  educated  at  St.  Manr  Hall,  Oxford, 
from  whence  he  removed  to  the  Inner  Temple.  Happening 
to  appear  at  court  at  a  masque,  queen  Elisabeth  was  so  struck 
by  tne  elegance  of  his  person,  and  his  ^ceful  dancing,  that 
,  she  took  him  into  her  service.  From  bemg  one  of  the  queen's 
pennoners  he  became  successively  a  genUeman  of  the  privy 
cha^ftber,  caj^tain  of  the  euard,  vice  chamberlain,  privy  coun- 
sellor, and,  m  1587,  lord  chancellor,  when  he  was  likewise 
chosen  a  knight  of  the  garter.  **  His  station,"  says  one  of  his 
biographers,  **  was  great,  his  dispatches  were  quick  and 
weighty,  his  ovders  many, yet  all  consistent;  being  very  seldom 
reversed  in  chancery,  and  his  advice  opposed  more  seldom  in 
council.  He  was  so  just,  that  his  sentence  was  a  law  to  the  sub- 
ject, and  so  wise,  that  his  opinion  was  an  oracle  to  the  queen.** 
Sir  Christopher  died  unmarried,  Sept.  SO,  1591,  of  a 
iH'oken  heart,  owing  to  the  queen's  demanding  an  old  debt 
which  he  could  not  pajr*  He  was  a  liberal  patron  of  learning ; 
and  eminent  for  Us  piety  to  God,  his  fidelity  to  bis  country, 
his  unspotted  integrity,  and  extensive  charitT^.  He  wrote  the 
fourth  act  in  the  tragedy  of  Tancred  and  Sigismund ;  and  to 
him  is  ascribed  ^^A  treatise  concerning  Statutes  or  Acts  of 
Parliament,**  8vo. 
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SIR  ^JOHN  POPHAM,  lord  chief  justice  of  the  common 
jpleas  in  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth,  was  the  eldest  son  of 
Edward  Popham,  Esq.  of  Huntworth,  in  Somersetdiire,  and 
bom  in  1531.  He  was  for  some  time  a  student  of  BalHol  col* 
We  in  Oxford.  After  quitting  the  university,  he  fixed  in  the 
Middle  Temple  ;  and  m  156iS  became  summer  or  autumn 
reader.  He  was  soon  after  made  seijeant-at-law,  and  solicitor 
general  in  1579.  In  1581  he  was  appointed  attorney-general, 
and  treasurer  of  the  Middle  Temple.  In  1592,  he  was  made 
lord  chief  justice  of  the  king's  bench,  and  was  knighted.  In 
1601,  his  lordship  was  one  of  the  council  detained  by  the  un* 
fortunate  earl  of  Essex,  when  he  formed  the  ridiculous  pro* 
ject  of  defending  himself  in  his  house ;  and,  on  the  earl's 
trial,  he  gave  evidence  against  him  relative  to  their  detention. 
He  died  in  1607,  and  was  buried  at  Wellington  in  Somerset- 
shire, where  he  generally  resided.  He  was  thought  somewhat 
.severe  in  the  execution  of  the  law  against  capital  offenders ; 
but  his  severity  had  the  happy  efiect  of  reducing  the  number 
of  highway  robbers.  He  wrote,  1.  Reports  and  cases  adjudging 
in  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  2.  Resolutions  and  judgments 
upon  causes  and  matters  agitated  in  all  the  courts  |it  Wesir 
minster  in  €he  end  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  reign. 

SIR  EDMUND  ANDERSON,  an  English  lawyer,  w« 
descended  from  a  Scots  fsunily  settled  in  Lincolnshire,  and 
prosecuted  his  studies,  first  at  Oxford,  and  afterwards  in  the 
Inner  Temple,  where  in  due  time  he  became  a  barrister.  In 
the  nineteenth  year  of  queen  Elizabeth,  he  was  appointed  the 
queen's  serjeant-at-law,  and  soon  after  one  of  the  justices  of 
assize.^  In  1581  he  went  the  Norfolk  circuit,  and  distinguished 
himself  by  his  zeal  against  Browne,  who  was  the  founder  of  the 
sect  denominated  Brownists.  His  continued  zeal  in  support  of 
.  the  established  church  recommended  him  to  the  queen ;  and  in 
1582  he  was  advanced  to  the  dignity  of  lord  chief  justice  of  the 
common  nleas.  In  the  following  year  he  received  the  honour 
of  knightliood.  In  1586  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  commis- 
sioners for  trying  Mary,  queen  of  Scots,  and  he  sat  in  the  star 
chamber  when  sentence  was  pronounced  against  her.  He 
.  afterwards,  viz.  in  1587,  sat  in  the  same  court,  when  Davidson 
the  queen*6  secretary,  was  charged  with  bsuii^  the  warrant 
for  the  execution  of  Mary,  contrary  to  queen  Elizabeth's 
commandj  and  without  her  knowledge ;  and  it  was  his  opinicDi 
that  the  secretary  had  done  ^'  justum  non  juste,**  what  was 
right,  but  not  in  a  due  manner;  upon> which  Me.  Giranger 
ver^  properly  observes,  that  this  distinction  was  ^'exc^lkat 
k)gic  for  finding  an  innocent  man  guilty,  and  drawn  from  the 
same  mode  and  figure  with  the  queen's  order  and  no  order 
for  Davidson's  signing  the  warrant'*    The  distinctipn,  how-* 
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€ver  wa8  admitted ;  and  the  secretary  wag  sentenced  to  pay  a 
fine  of  lOfOOOpounds^  and  to  be  imprisoned  during  the  queen's 
pleasure*    Judge  Anderson  seems  to  have  imbibed^  in  conneo* 
tion  with  this  subserviency  to  the  will  of  the  courts  an  intole*- 
rant  and  persecuting  spirit;  and  he  has  been  reproached  on  this 
account>  and  not  unjustly^  by  the  puritan  writers.  Mr.  Pierce, 
iii  his  ''  Vindication  of  the  Dissenters/*  p.  129,  (ed.  London, 
Syo.i  1717»)  charges  him  with  very  unjustifiable  conduct  with 
regard  to  Udalj  a  Puritan  minister,  who  was  confined  in  1589-, 
and  tried  and  condemned  the  year  fdlowing,  and  with  endea<» 
vouring  to  trick  him  out  of  his  life.     Upon  an  examination  of 
Udal,  at  the  house  of  lord  Cobham,  in  January,  1589-90,  the 
lord  chief  justice  endeavoured  to  draw  from  him  a  concession 
that  he  was  the  author  of  certain  books,  which  fui*nished  the 
charges  against  him;  though  a  law,  42  Edward  III.  c.  S.  te 
which  Udal  referred,  says  generally,  that  no  man  shall  be  put 
to  answer  without  presentment  before  justices,  or  matter  of 
record,  or  by  due  process,  and  writ  original,  &b.    Udal,  in*- 
deed,  was  not  tried  till  July  following ;  nevertheless  the  judge 
must  know  that,  considering  the  disposition  of  government  to- 
wards separatbts,  such  a  confession  might  endanger  his  lif^. 
He  manilested  a  similar  spirit  in  1696;  when  he  declared  in 
his  charges,  in  the  northern  circuit,  that  those  who  opposed 
the  established  church,  opposed  her  majesty's  authority,  who 
was  supreme  in  all  cases  ecclesiastical  as  well  as  civil,  and  oil 
this  account  they  were  enemies  to  the  state,  and  disturbers  of 
the  public  peace ;  and  he  directed  the  grand  juries  to  inquire 
concerning  persons  of  this  description, .  that  they  might  be 
punished.    Lincoln,  in  his  first  and  second  charge,  as  we  are 
informed  by  the  letter  of  a  clergyman,  preserved  in  StrypeVi 
Annals,  vol.  IV*  p.  267,   insinuated  with  wonderful   vehe*- 
mency,  that  the  country  is  troubled  with  Brownists,  with  dis- 
ciplinarians as  he  called  them,  and  erectors  of  Presbyteries. 
He  also  called  the  preachers  luiaves ;  saying,  that  they  would 
start  up  in  the  pulpit,  and  speak  against  every  body ;  he  urffed 
the  grand  jury  to  suppress,  ny  the  statute  against  Conventicles^ 
a  meeting  held  even  with  the  bishop's  aUowance,  at  Lowth ; 
and  declired  that  he  would  complam  to  her  majesty  ef  any; 
though  never  so  great,  who  should  show  themselves  discon- 
tented with  the  jury  for  any  such  matter ;  in  short  he  conduct- 
ed liimself  with  so  much  wrath,  so  many  oaths,  and  such  re- 
proachful revilings,  upon  the  bench>  that  o£fence  was  taken  aft 
it  by  persons  of  principal  credit  and  note,  throughout  all  the 
circuits. 

He  was  nevertheless  an  able  lawyer^  and  adhered  with  ri- 
gorous exactness  to  the  statutes;  nor  does  it  appear,  that  his 
i^bedience  to  the  will  of  the  sovereign  proceeded,  like  that  of 
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others,  from  views  of  personal  interest,  or  from  a  fear  of  losing 
his  oflBce,  but  Arom  respect  for  what  he  deemed  the  constitu- 
tional right  of  the  crown.  In  a  case  when  the  queen  would 
have  stretched  her  prerogative  beyond  the  limit  of  the  law, 
thie  lord  chief  justice  and  his  brethren  resisted,  and  by  their 
steadiness  obliged  the  queen  to  relinquish  her  claim.  He  also, 
together  with  the  other  judges,  signed  a  remonstrance  against 
the  arbitrary  proceedings  of  the  court,  by  which,  at  the  com- 
mand of  a  counseDor  or  nobleman,  subjects  were  frequently 
committed  to  prison,  and  detained  without  good  cause,  and 
contrary  to  the  laws  of  the  realm ;  a  spirited  measiure,  which 
produced  considerable  effect;  for  we  are  told,  in  Sir  William 
Anderson'is  Reports,  (part  ii.  p.  S97,)  that  *'  after  this  there 
did  follow  more  quietness  than  before."  Upon  the  accession 
of  James  I.,  the  lord  chief  justice  was  continued  in  his 
office,  and  he  retained  it  till  his  death  in  1605.  ^' With  a 
harsh  and  severe  temper,  and  intolerant  principles,  which  ren- 
dered him  hostile  to  sectaries,  and  with  notions  of  arbitrary 
power,  which  made  him,  in  some  cases,  an  instrument  of 
tyranny,  he  appears  to  haye  possessed  great  firmness  of  tem- 
per, and  independence  of  character.  If  his  principles  would 
not  suffer  him  to  be  alwavs  an  equitable  judge,  he  was  a  great 
lawyer,  and  on  the  whole,  an  honest  mao.'  His  works  are 
'*  Keports  of  Cases,  adjudged  in  the  time  of  queen  Elizabeth, 
in  the  common  bench,"  in  folio,  London  1644 ;  **  Resolutions 
and  Judgments,  in  the  courts  of  Westminster,  in  the  latter  end 
of  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth,**  published  by  John  Goldes- 
borouffh,  Esq.  1653.  , 

HUGH  DONEAU,  in  Latin  DoneUus,  a  very  learned 
dvilian,  was  bom  at  Chalons  on  the  Saone,  in  1537.  The 
severity  of  his  school-master  had  so  dispirited  him,  that  nothing 
could  make  him  continue  at  school.  At  last  however,  being 
threatened  to  be  placed  in  a  menial  situation,  he  applied  him- 
self assiduously  to  his  books.  After  studying  at  Toulouse  and 
Bourges,  he  became  a  professor  at  Orleans,  where,  being  a 
protestant,  he  narrowly  escaped  with  his  life  at  the  tune  of  die 
massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew;  He  embraced  the  Reforma- 
tion when  venr  young,  at  the  bstigation  of  his  sister.  He  then 
went  to  Heidelberg,  and  next  to  Leyden.  He  returned  to 
Germany,  and  was  professor  of  law  at  Altorf.  He  died  May 
4ff  1591.  He  had  such  a  retentive  memory^  that  he  knew  the 
whole  Corpus  Juris  by  heart.  His  works  were  published  in 
5  vols,  folio,  and  afterwards  extended  to  13  vols.  His  most 
valuable  work  is  his  treatise  on  the  subject  of  last  wills  and 
testaments,  which  subject  he  has  treated  with  great  learning 
and  acuteness. 

JOHN  BEGAT,  counsellor  in  the  parUament  of  Dijon, 
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was  deputed  to  Charles  IX.  in  the  year  1563,  to  present  an 
address  to  his  majesty  agamst  the  edict,  which  granted  the 
protestants  the  exercise  of  their  religion,  after  the  first  civil 
war.  The  states  of  Burgundy  were  resolved  not  to  suffer  the 
assembly  of  the  Protestants,  notwithstanding  that  edict,  and^ 
to  make  the  court  approve  of  it,  Be^at  was  sent  thither,  and 
spoke  vigorously  on  that  subject.  Afterwards  he  published 
an  apology,  wherein  he  pretends  to  show,  by  several  arguments, 
that  two  religions  ought  not  to  be  suffered  in  one  state,  and 
that  toleration  is  of^nsive  to  God,  and  against  the  public 
peace.    The  protestants  published  a  writing  against  it 

RENE  CHOPIN,  a  famous  civilian  bom  at  Bailleul  in 
Anjou,  in  1537.  He  was  advocate  in  the  parliament  of  Paris, 
where  he  pleaded  for  a  long  time  with  great  reputation.  He 
at  last  shut  himself  up  in  his  closet;  and  composed  many  works. 
Wjs  attachment  to  the  league  caused  him,  in  1594,  to  be  sen-, 
tenced  to  banishment,  but  the  sentence  was  not  executed.  On 
the  day  when  Henry  IV.  entered  Paris,  his  vrife,  through  party 
rage,  went  mad.  He  is  said  commonly  to  have  studied  lying, 
on  the  ground,  with  his  books  round  him.  He  died  under  an 
operation  for  the  stone  in  1606.  He  wrote  the  Customs  of 
Anjou ;  a  Treatise  de  Domania ;  De  Sacra  Polidca  Monastica; 
the  Custom  of  Paris^  &c. ;  the  whole  consbting  of  6  vok« 
folio. 

ADAM  BLACKWOOD,  was  bom  at  Dumferline,  in 
Scotland,  in  1539,  and  educated  at  Parb,  under  Tumebus  and 
Dorat.  He  was  particularly  patronized  by  Mary  queen  of 
Scots ;  and  when  he  had  finished  hb  law  studies  at  Toulouse, 
he  obtained  the  office  of  counsellor  to  the  presidial  of  Poictiers, 
which  was  Marv's  dowry-town:  In  thb  place  be  settled  and 
married ;  and,  during  the  imprisonment  of  Mary,  took  several 
jouniies  to  England  with  a/view  of  serving  her*  He  died  in, 
1613.  His  religious  and  political  sentiments  may  be  deduced 
from  the  titles  of  hb  works,  which  were  written  both  in  verse 
and  prose.  Hb  account  of  the  execution  of  Mary  Stuart  b 
a  virulent  invective  against  queen  'Elizabeth,  her  parentage, 
her  right  to  the  crown,  her  government,  &c.  L'SSS,  8vo.;  and 
all  his  works  were  pubUshed  at  Parb  in  1644,  4to.  ^ 

AIMAR  DE  RANCONET,  a  learned  and  worthy  magis- 
trate, was  born  at  Bourdeaux,  in  which  city  his  father  was  an 
advocate  of  parliament.  Having  received  the  advantage  of  a 
good  education,  he  became  deeply  skilled  in  the  Roman  law, 
to  the  study  of  which  he  joined  that  of  philosophy,  matbema* 
tics,  and  antiquities.  Having  been  some  time  a  counsellor 
in  the  parUament  of  Bourdeaux,  he  was  raised  to  the  post  of 
president  of  the. fourth  chamber  of  inquests  in  that  of  Paris. 
The  religious  contentions  of  the  time  were  fatal  to  him.  When 
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tbe  <todinal  of  Loutain  assembled  the  parliametit  of  Paris,  to 
procure  its  opinion  concerning  the  punishment  of  heretics^ 
ELanconet  brought  the  works  of  Sulpicius  Severus,  and  read 
aloud  the  passage  in  which  that  writer  cenisures  the  execution 
of  Priscilito;  upon  this  the  prelate  caused  him  to  be  imprison- 
ed in  the'Bastile,  where  he  died  of  grief  in  1559  at  the  age  of 
60.  His  latter  days  had  been  singuuirly  unfortunate.  He  was 
reduced  by  want  to  be  a  corrector  of  the  press  to  the 
Stepbenses;  he  saw  his  daughter  die  on  a  dunghiU»  his 
son  etecutedi  and  his  wife  was  killed  by  lightning.  This 
learned  man  published  scarcely  any  thing  in  his  own  name,  but 
Contributed  much  to  the  labours  of  others.  He  is  said  to  have 
bad  the  chief  part  in  the  valuable  treatise,  **  De  Verborum 
Significatione/'  and  in  the  *'  Formulae**  of  Brisson;  and  Pithon 
asserts,  that  he  compiled  the  Dictionary  that  bears  the  name 
of  Charles  Stephens*  He  wrote  **  Le  Tresor  de  la  Langue 
Francoise,  taut  ancienne  que  moderne." 

WILLIAM  FLEETWOOD,  an  English  lawyer,  and  re- 
corder of  London  under  queen  Elizabeth,  was  the  illegitimate 
son  of  Robert  Fleetwood,  esq.,  whose  family  resided  at  He»> 
keth,  in  Lancashire.  William  was  educated  at  Oxford,  whence 
he  proceeded  to  the  middle  temple.  He  became  in  a  short 
time  of  very  distinguished  eminence  in  the  profession  of  the 
law.  He  was  so  zealous  against  popery  as  to  commit  an  out- 
ifage  on  the  Portuguese  ambassador's  house,  while  mass  was 
celebrating ;  for  which  he  was  sent  to  the  Fleet  prison,  but 
soon  obtained  his  release.  He  died  at  his  house  in  Noble 
street,  Aldersgate,  February  28,  1594.  He  was  married  and 
had  children.  Wood  says  that  ^'  he  was  a  learned  man,  and 
a  good  antiquary,  but  of  a  marvellous  merry  and  pleasant  con- 
ceit." He  shone  much  in  his  profession,  being  eloquent  as  an 
advocate,  as  well  as  skilful  in  the  law, 

JOHN  JEROM  ALBANI,  descended  from  a  noble  family 
of  Bersamo,  in  Italy,  was  devoted  to  the  study  of  the  civil  and 
canon  law.  His  zeal  for  religion,  which  he  showed  by  sup- 
porting a  process  in  the  court  of  inquisition  against  one  of  his 
near  relations,  recommended  him  to  the  favour  of  the  inquisi- 
tor, cardinal  Alexandrinus,  who,  when  he  came  to  the  papal 
see,  under  the  name  of  Pius  V.,  bestowed  upon  Albani  a  car- 
dinal's hat.  He  died  in  the  year  1591.  His  principal  works 
are — 1.  De  Immunitate  Ecclesiarum,  1553.  3.  De  potestate 
PapsB  et  Concilii,  1558.  3.  De  Cardinalibus,  et  de  donatione 
Constantini,  fol. 

WILLIAM  BARCLAY,  a  learned  civilian,  was  born  in 
Aberdeenshire,  in  1541.  He  spent  the  early  part  of  his  life, 
and  much  of  his  fortune,  at  the  court  of  Mary,  queen  of  Scots, 
fh)m  whose  favour  he  had  reason  to  expect  preferment.    In 
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1573  he  went  4x>  France^  and  at  Boorges  commenced  student 
of  the  civil  law  under  the  fisunous  Eujacius.  He  continued 
some  years  in  that  seminary,  where  he  took  a  doctor's  degree  i 
and  was  soon  after  appointed  professor  of  civil  law  in  the  uni« 
Yersity  of  Pont  a  Mousson,  then  founded  by  the  duke  of  Lor- 
ridne.  That  prince  afterwards  made  him  counsellor  of  state 
and  master  of  reouests.  Barclay,  in  1581,  married  Anne  de 
MallaviUe,  a  Frencn  lady  by  whom  he  had  his  celebrated  son, 
John.  This  youth  the  Jesuits  would  gladly  have  received  into 
their  society.  His  father  reftised  his  consent,  for  which  reason 
they  contrived  to  ruin  him  with  the  duke.  Barclay  embarked 
for  Britfl^,  where  James  I.  offered  him  preferment,  if  he  would 
join  the  church  of  England ;  but  not  choosing  to  comply,  he 
returned  to  France  in  1604;  and  soon  aft;er  was  appointed 
professor  of  civil  law  in  the  university  of  Angers,  where  he 
died  in  1605,  and  was  buried  in  the  Franciscan  church.  He 
wrote  elaborately  in  Defence  of  the  divine  rights  of  Kings, 
in  answer  to  Buchanan  and  others.  His  works  are — 1.  De 
Regno  et  Regali  Potestate  adversus  Buchananum,  Brutum, 
Boucherium,  et  reliouos  Monarchomachos,  1600.  2,  De  Po- 
testate Papse,  8vo.  In  this  performance,  he  disproves  the  ri^ht 
of  the  pope  over  sovereigns.  3.  A  Commentary  on  the  title 
of  the  Pandects  de  Rebus  creditis  et  de  jureiurando,  8vo«  4* 
Proemetia  in  vitam  Agricolas,  2  vols.  8vo«  This  is  a  valuable 
commentary  on  Tacitus. 

REINIER  BACHONIUS,  a  German  lawyer,  was  a  native 
of  Cologne,  and  bom  in  1544;  he  resided  at  Leipsic,  where 
he  was  persecuted  for  his  religious  principles.  Having  for 
many  years  exercised  his  profession,  and  occupied  public 
offices,  with  credit,  he  relinquished  them,  because  tie  chose  to 

Srofess  the  doctrines  of  Calvin  rather  than  those  of  Luther, 
'inding  himself  obliged  to  leave  Leipsic  on  account  of  the 
Eopular  odium  which  his  religious  tenets  brought  upon  him, 
e  went  into  the  palatinate,  where  he  found  in  the  elector  a 
generous  patron.  At  Heidelberg  he  enjoyed  several  honour- 
able and  profitable  posts  till  his  death,  which  happened  in 
1614.  He  wrote  a  theological  tract  entitled  *^  The  Catechism 
of  the  palatinate,"  in  which  he  largely  cited  the  writings  of  the 
jhthers  in  defence  of  Calvinism. 

.  FRANCIS  PITHOU,  brother  of  Peter  Pithou,  bom  in 
1544,  was  brought  up  to  the  law,  and  exercised  the  office  of 
aittomey-ceneral  to  the  chamber  of  justice  established  by 
Henry  IV .  to  check  the  frauds  of  the  financiers,  which  he  dis- 
charged with  equal  integrity  and  discernment.  He  also  as- 
sisted in  the  conferences  of  Fontainebleau,  and  was  one  of  the 
ooiranissioners  for  I'egulating  the  boundaries  between  France 
and  the  Low  Countries,    Retiring  afterwards  to  a  studious 
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Kfe^  he  emulated  his  brother  in  the  variety  and  depth  of  his 
learned  researches.  He  was  a  man  of  singular  virtue  and 
great  modesty^  and  died  universally,  regretted  in  16£1.  His 
works  are — L  A  Body  of  Canon  Law,  2  vols,  folio.  2.  The 
Salic  Law,  with  Notes.  3.  The  Roman  and  Mosaic  Law 
compared.  4.  Observationes  ad  Codicemi  folio.  5.  Antiqui 
Rhetores  Latini,  4to. 

CLAUDE  SARRAU,  in  Latin  SARRAVIUS,  a  learned 
French  lawyer  descended  of  a  noble  family.  To  the  study  of 
the  law  he  joined  a  taste  for  polite  literature,  philosophy,  and 
criticism,  wrote  elegantly  in  Latin,  and  was  an  excellent  Greek 
scholar.  He  practised  at  the  bar  at  Rouen,  but  always  endea- 
voured to  persuade  his  clients  to  settle  their  differences  without 
coming  into  coUrt.  He  corresponded  with  the  most  learned 
men  of  his  day,  particularly  Salmasius,  Grotius,  and  archbishop 
Usher.  He  was  a  zealous  protestant,  and  was  displeased  with 
the  seeming  lukewarmness  of  his  friend  Grotius.  Sarrau  died 
May  30,  1651,  advanced  in  years,  and  was  lamented  in  poems 
^nd  elegies  by  many  learned  contemporaries.  He  published 
the  collection  of  Grotius's  correspondence,  and  his  own  Latin 
letters  were  published  in  1654,  8vo.,  and  reprinted  at  Utrecht 
with  the  letters  of  Marquard  Gudius,  in  1687,  4to.,  and  again 
at  Ley  den,  by  Peter  Burman  in  1711.  They  contain  many 
particulars  of  the  literary  history  of  the  time. 

JOHN  BONIFACIO,  a  celebrated  Italian  lawyer,  a  na- 
tive  of  Rovigo,  in  the  state  of  Venice,  was  born  in  ]54'9.  He 
studied  at  Padua,  where  he  composed  some  dramatic  pieces, 
which  were  much  esteemed.  He  married  Elizabeth  Martinagi, 
the  daughter  and  heiress  of  Marc  Antonio,  of  Trevisa, 
settled  in  that  town,  and  afterwards  wrote  its  history.  The 
republic  of  Venice  raised  him  to  the  office  of  judge's  counsel- 
lor or  assessor.  He  married  for  his  second  wife,  a  lady  of 
Padua,  where  he  was  advanced  to  the  honour  of  citizenship, 
and  where  he  resided  till  his  death,  which  took  place  June  S3, 
1635,  when  he  was  at  an  advanced  age.  He  was  interred  in 
the  church  of  St.  James,  with  a  modest  inscription,  written  by 
himself.  His  works  are — 1.  Storia  Trevigiana,  4to.;  and 
again  at  Venice  in  1744,  4to.  2.  Lettere  Famigliari,  4to.  3. 
Orazione,  per  dirizzare  una  statua  a  Celio  Ricchiero  Rodigi- 
no,  4to.  4.  Lezione  sopra  un  sonetto  del  Petrarca,  4to.  5. 
L*arta  da  cenni,  4to.  This  is  a  piece  on  the  art  of  instructing 
the  deaf  and  dumb.  6.  Discorso  sopra  la  sua  impresa  nell' 
academia  Filarmonica.  7.  La  republica  della  api,  4to.  8. 
Discorso  del  modo  di  ben  formare  a  questo  tempo  una  tragedia, 
4to.    9.  Commentario  sopra  la  legge  dell'  senato  Veneta,  4to. 

SIR  THOMAS  CRAIG,  a  Scotch  lawyer,  bom  at  Edin- 
burgh, 1548,  where  he  died,  1608.    He  b  well  known  for  his 
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"Jus  Feudale,"  a  learned  work  universaUy  admired.    He 
wrote  aUo  a  treatise  on  the  sovereignty  of  Scotland,  &c. 

DENYS  GODEFROI,  an  eminent  lawyer,  was  the  son  o£ 
a  counsellor  of  the  Chatelet,  in  Paris,  where  he  was  born,  in 
1540.  He  pursued  his  studies  at  Louvaine,  Cologne,  and  Hei- 
delberg, and  upon  his  return  to  France  acquired  great  reputa* 
tion  in  the  parliament,  in  which  he  was  nominated  to  a  coun- 
sellor's place ;  but  being  a  Calvinist,  the  civil  wars  on  account 
of  his  religion  caused  him  to  take  refuge  at  Geneva,  where,  in 
1580,  he  was  admitted  a  burgher,  and  made  professor  of  law. 
Henry  IV.,  in  1589,  created  him  bailiff  of  some  villages  at  the 
foot  of  mount  Jura,  and  a  supernumerary  counsellor  of  the 

Sirliament  of  Paris.  He  was  deprived  of  his  employments  and 
s  librarv  by  the  duke  of  Savoy,  on  which  account  he  accjepted 
in  1594  the  chair  of  law  in  the  university  of  Strasburgh.  In 
1604  he  complied  with  the  invitation  of  Frederic,  elector  pala- 
tine, to  settle  at  Heidelberg.  That  prince  in  1618  sent  hun 
on  an  embassy  to  Lewis  XIII.,  who  received  him  with  many 
marks  of  esteem.  Again  pursued  by  the  tumults  of  war,  he 
quitted  the  palatinate  in  16^1,  and  retired  to  Strasburg,  where 
he  died  in  1622.  Denys  Godefroi  was  the  author  of  a  great 
number  of  works  which  were  highly  esteemed,  as  well  by  the 
learned  in  general,  as  by  those  of  his  own  profession. 

SIR  LUCAS  DILLON,  of  Newton  and  of  Morymet,  in 
the  county  of  Meath,  the  son  of  Sir  Robert  Dillon,  highly 
eminent  in  his  profession,  the  law,  and  distinguished  for  his 
experience  both  in  martial  and  civil  affairs.  In  1567,  he  was 
made  attorney-general;  on  the  13th  of  October,  1575i^,  was 
constituted  chief  baron  of  the  exchequer,  and  one  of  the  privy 
council,  and  was  knighted  by  Sir  Henry  Sidney,  at  Drogheda^ 
in  ^1576.    In  1583,  Sir  John  Plunket,  chief  justice  of  the 

r ten's  bench,  dying,  he  was  appointed  to  succeed  him  in 
t  office.  He  married  Jane,  daughter  of  James  Bathe,  of 
Athcame  and  Drumconoragh,  Esq.,  chief  baron  of  the  exche- 
quer, and  had  issue,  seven  sons  and  five  daughters,  and  was 
buried  in  Newton, 

TIBERIUS  CERASI,  was  an  advocate,  and  practised  for 
twenty  years  at  the  bar  of  Rome,  and  afterwards  became  a 
consistorial  advocate,  in  1589.  He  was  advocate  of  the  public 
revenues,  and  of  the  apostolic  chamber,  and  afterwards  clerk 
of  the  same  chamber,  and,  at  last,  the  pope's  treasurer.  Al- 
though he  wrote  many  things,  the  public  has  seen  only  his 
answers,  among  the  councils  of  Farinacius.  He  died  at  Rope 
May  7,  1601,  as  it  is  said,  of  grief  and  vexation,  for  having 
been  severely  reprimanded  by  pope  Clement  VIII.  He  was 
in  his  fifty-seventh  year.  He  left  all  his  estate  to  the  Hospital 
of  the  ConsolatioUj  and  was  buried  in  the  churcl}  of  our  Lady 
del  Populo. 

VOL.  V.  A  a 
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SIR  EDWARD  CX)KE,  lord  chief  justice  of  the  king's 
bench  in  the  reign  of  James  I.,  was  descended  from  an  ancient 
family  in  Norfolk^  and  born  at  Milcham  in  1549.  When  a 
student  in  the  inner  temple,  he  distinguished  himself  by  die 
stating  the  case  of  a  cock  belonging  to  the  temple  so  exactly, 
that  all  the  house  admired  him,  and  the  whole  bench  took  no- 
tice of  him.  After  his  marriage  with  a  lady  of  good  fortune, 
preferments  flowed  upon  him.  The  cities  of  Norwich  and 
Coventry  chose  him  for  their  recorder;  the  county  of  Norfolk 
for  one  of  their  knights  in  parliament,  and  the  house  of  com- 
mons for  their  speaker,  in  the  thirty-fifth  year  of  queen  Eliza-* 
beth*  The  queen  appointed  him  solicitor-general  in  1592,  and 
attorney-general  in  159S.  In  1603,  he  was  knighted  by  king 
James  I.,  and  the  same  year,  upon  the  trial  of  Sir  Walter  Ra- 
leigh, at  Winchester,  he  treated  that  gentleman  with  a  scurri* 
fity  of  language  hardly  to  be  paralleled  On  June  S7,  he  was 
appointed  lora  chief  justice  of  the  common  pleas ;  and  in  1613 
lord  chief  justice  of  the  king's  bench,  and  one  of  the  privy 
counciL  m  1615  he  was  very  vigorous  in  the  discovery  and 
prosecution  of  the  persons  employed  in  poisoning  Sir  Thomas 
Overbury  in  the  Tower,  in  161S.  His  contest  not  long  after 
with  the  lord  chancellor,  Egerton,  with  some  other  cases, 
hastened  the  ruin  of  his  interest  at  court,  so  that  he  was  se« 
questered  ftom  the  council  table  and  the  office  of  lord  chief 
justice.  In  16S1  he  vigorously  maintained  in  the  house  of 
commons,  that  no  proclamation  is  of  any  force  against  the  par*- 
Hament.  The  same  year,  being  looked  upon  as  one  of  the 
great  incendiaries  in  the  house  of  commons,  he  was  removed 
from  the  coimcil  of  state  with  disgrace ;  the  king  saying,  that 
**  he  was  the  fittest  instrument  for  a  tyrant  that  ever  was  in 
England  ;**  he  was  also  committed  to  the  Tower,  and  ^  his 
papers  were  seized.  Upon  the  calling  of  a  new  parliament 
m  16S5,  the  court  party,  to  prevent  his  being  elected  a  mem- 
ber, got  him  appointed  sheriff  of  Buckinghamshire.  To  avoid 
the  office,  he  drew  up  exceptions  against  the  oath  of  a  sherifi^ 
but  was  obliged  to  undertake  the  office.  In  16S8  he  sp<^e 
vigorously  upon  grievances,  and  made  a  speech  in  which  he 
amrmed,  that  **  the  duke  of  Buckingham  was  the  cause  of  all 
our  miseries.'*  While  he  lay  upon  his  death  bed,  his  pajpten 
and  last  will  were  seized  by  an  order  of  council.  He  died  in 
September,  16S4,  in  his  eighty-fifth  year,  repeating  with  his 
last  breath  the  words,  "Thy  kingdom  come,  thy  will  be  done." 
He  left  behind  him  a  numerous  posterity,  and  large  property. 
Sir  Edward  Coke  was  undoubtedly  a  ^reat  lawyer,  but  merely 
a  lawyer.  His  mind  possessed  neither  the  enlaigement  of 
philosophy,  nor  the  comprehension  of  true  science.  He  had 
learning,  but  for  want  of  taste  it  degenerated  into  pedantry. 
His  speechesj  ijtterlarded  with  Latin  quotations  and  quaint* 
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neases  of  expreeslon,  are  poor  specimens  of  eloquence,  though 
many  of  them  are  close  and  weighty  in  point  of  argument.  In 
mere  learning,  perhaps  he  has  no  competitor;  but  he  is  essen*- 
tially  defective  in  the  higher  merits  of  order  and  systematic 
arrangement,  and  in  that  regard  to  ffeneral  principles,  without 
which  municipal  law  is  a  mere  coUectiovi  of  arbitrary  rules^ 
and  undeserving  of  the  name  of  science.  In  these  important 
qualities,  for  which  it  must  be  owned  that  the  writers  on  En- 
glish law  have  seldom  been  much  distinffuished,  he  is  excelled 
by  some  who  preceded,  and  by  many  wno  have  followed  him. 
The  writings  of  Sir  Edward  Coke,  particularly  his  most  cele* 
brated  work,  are  Institutes  of  the  Laws  of  England ;  the  first 
part  of  which  is  only  a  translation  and  comment  of  Sir  Thomas 
Littleton,  one  of  the  chief  justices  of  the  common  pleas  in  the 
re^n  of  Edward  IV. 

PETER  BARO,  or  BARON,  was  bom  at  Estampes,  in 
France,  and  educated  in  the  university  of  Bourges,  where  he 
was  admitted  a  licentiate  in  the  law ;  but  being  of  the  protes* 
tant  religion,  he  was  obliged  to  leave  his  native  country  to 
avoid  persecution ;  and  withdrawing  into  England,  was  kindly 
entertained  by  Lord  Burleigh.  He  afterwards  settled  at  Cam« 
bridge;  and  by  Lord  Burleigh's  recommendation,  was,  in 
1674,  dxosen  professor  of  divinity  there.  For  some  years  hfSf 
qniedy  enjoyed  his  professorship ;  but  at  last  a  restless  factiott> 
was  raised  i^ainst  him,  by  his  opposing  the  doctrine  of  abso- 
lute predestination;  which  rendered  his  place  so  uneasy,  that 
he  left  the  university,  and  settled  in  London.  He  died  in' 
London  about  1600.  His  works  are — 1.  In  Jonara  Prophetam 
Prariectiones.  2.  Conciones  tres  ad  Clerum  Cantab.  3.  Theses 
publicse  in  Scholis  peroratee  et  disputates.  These  have  been' 
translated  into  English.  4.  Precationes  quibus  usus  est  author 
in  suis  prs&lectionibus  inchoandis  et  finiendis.    All  these  were 

Biblishedat  London,  1679,  folio.  5.  DeFide,  1580,  8vo.  6, 
e  praastantia  et  dignitate  dlvinas  Legis,  1586,  8vo.  7.  Trac* 
tatus  in:  quo  docet  expetitionem  oUati  a  mente  boni  et  fiduoiam 
ac  fidd  justificantis  naturam  pertinere.  -8.  Summa  trhnn  sen* 
tentiarum  de  Praktestinatione,  1613,  8vo.  9.  Spedal  Treatise' 
of  God's  Providence.     10.  Four  Sermons,  8vo. 

THEODORE,  NICHOLAS,  and  GUY  PASQUIER, 
sens  of  Stephen,  were  eminent  Sot  learning.  Theodore  was 
colleague  and  successor  to  his  father  as  advocate-general  j; 
Guy  was  auditor  of  accounts,  and  Nicholas  was  master  of  re- 
quests. The  latter  published  Letters,  containing  discourses 
upon  the  occurrences  in  France,  in  the  reigns  of  Henry  IV. 
and  Lewis  XIU. 

SIR  JOHN  BENNET,  knight,  and  iudge  of  the  preroga- 
tive court  of  Canterbury,  son  of  Sir  Richard  Beraiet,  was  re^ 
turned  to  parliament  for  the  city  of  York,  and  was  a  leading 
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member  of  the  house  of  commons.  Several  of  his  speeches 
are  published  in  Townshend's  collections.  He  was  knighted 
by  king  James^  and  was  chancellor  to  queen  Anne,  consort  of 
the  king,  judge. of  the  ]^rerogative  court  of  Canterbury,  and 
chancellor  to  the  archbishop  of  York.  In  1617  he  was  sent 
on  an  embassy  to  Brussels.  In  16S0  he  was  in  a  special  com- 
mission with  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  other  noble- 
men, to  put  in  execution  tne  laws  against  all  heresies,  great 
errors  in  matters  of  faith  and  relitfion»«&c. ;  and  the  same  year 
he  was  commissioned  with  the  ardibishop  of  York,  and  others, 
to  execute  all  manner  of  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  within  the  ' 
province  of  York.  In  16^1,  certain  mal-practices  were  de- 
tected in  the  judicial  conduct  of  Sir  John,  and  he  was  com- 
mitted to  the  custody  of  the  sheriffs  of  London,  and  afterwards 
to  prison,  fined  ^,0001.,  and  deprived  of  his  offices.  It  ap- 
pears that  the  fine  was  remitted;  for  in  a  letter  from  lord 
Ibacon  to  kinff  James,  we  have  these  words,  ^^  Your  majesty 
hath  pfurdoned  the  like  corruption  to  Sir  John  Bennet,  between 
whose  case  and  mine,  not  being  partial  to  myself,  but  speaking 
out  of  the  general  opinion,  there  was  as  much  difference,  I  wiU 
not  say,  as  between  black  and  white,  but  as  between  black  and 
grey  or  ash-coloured."  Sir  John  died  in  1627,  leaving  issue 
by  Anne,  his  wife,  daughter  of  Christopher  Weekes,  of  Salis- 
bury, in  the  county  of  Wilts,  esq..  Sir  John  Bennet,  his  son 
and  heir ;  Sir  Thomas  Bennet,  knight,  second  son,  doctor  of 
the  civil  law,  and  master  in  chancery ;  and  Matthew,  third  son, 
who  died  unmarried. 

JAMES  LE  BATHELIER,  sieur  d'Airron,  advocate  o{ 
the  presidial  court  of  Evreux.  Henry  III.,  king  of  France, 
having,  in  1586,  appointed  commissioners  to  investigate  some 
disputes  respecting  the  Norman  law,  their  report,  and  the  con- 
sequent proceedings,  suggested  to  le  Bathelier  that  able  work 
on  the  Norman  law,  which  has  perpetuated  his  name.  The 
manuscript  was  submitted  to  Groulard,  first  president  of  the 
parliament  of  Normandy,  who  was  so  much  interested  with  it, 
that  he  had  it  printed.  The  best  edition  of  this  work  is  diat 
of  Rouen,  9  vols,  folio.  1684.  We  have  no  account  of  the 
time  of  Bathefier*s  death. 

ANDREW  ALCIAT,  a  great  lawyer,  bom  at  Milan.  He 
mixed  much  polite  learning  in  the  explication.of  the  laws,  and 
drove  out  the  barbarity  of  lan^^ttage  which  till  then  reigned  in 
the  writings  of  lawyers,  for  which  Thuanus  highly  praises  him. 
He  puUisned  a  great  many  law  books,  and  some  notes  upon 
Tacitus. 

VINCENT  CABOT,  a  learned  civilian  of  Thoulouse.  He 
published  four  volumes,  entitled  Les  Politiques  de  Vincent 
Cabot,  dedicated  to  cardinal  Richelieu.  It  was  completed  by 
his  executor,  Campistron,  the  poet. 
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INNOCENT  GENTILLET,  a  lawyer,  was  a  native  of 
Yieimey  in  Dauphiny.  He  was  president  of  the  chamber  of 
tibte  edict,  at  Graiobfe,  in  1576,  and  distinguished  himself  by 
''An  Apology  for  the  Reformed  Religion/'  The  place  or 
time  of  his  death  is  not  known. 

SIR  ROBERT  SPOTSWOOD,  second  son  of  John 
Spotswood,  was  eminent  for  his  abiUties  apd  knowledge  in  the 
laws.  He  was  preferred  by  king  James;  and  afterwards  by 
king  Charles ;  but  was  put  to  death  by  the  covenanters  for 
adherinff  to  the  marquis  of  Montrose, 

NICHOLAS  FtfJLiLER,  a  lawyer,  was  supposed  to  have 
been  educated  at  Emanuel  college,  Cambridge,  to  which  he 
was  a  benefiustor.  He  became  a  counsellor  of  some  eminencej 
and  a  bencher  of  Gray's  Inn,  in  London.  He  resisted  id  his 
professional  character,  the  illegal  and  oppressive  proceedings 
of  archbishop  Bancroft,  and  his  brethren  of  the  high  coipmis 
don  court,  against  a  minister  of  Yarmouth,  and  a  merchant  of 
that  town,  who  were  imprisoned  for  being  present  at  a  pre- 
tended conventicle.  Having  obtained  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus 
to  brinff  them  to  the  bar,  he  moved  that  they  should  be  dis- 
charged, because  that  the  high  conunissioners  were  not  em- 
powered by  law  to  imprison,  or  to  administer  the  oath  ex 
officio,  or  to  fine  any  of  his  majestv's  subjects.  His  pleading, 
as  may  be  imagined,  was  inefiectual  for  the  relief  of  his  clients, 
and  by  thus  discharging  his  duty  honestly,  he  drew  down  the 
vengeance  of  the  commissioners  upon  himself.  For  Bancroft 
told  the  king  that  he  was  the  champion  of  the  nonconformists, 
and  ought,  therefore,  to  be  made  an  example,  to  terrify  others 
from  appearing  on  their  behalf.  By  a  scandalous  stretch  of 
power  ne  was  accordingly  imprisoned,  whence  neither  the  in- 
tercession of  his  friends  nor  his  own  petitions  could  obtain  his 
release  to  the  day  of  his  death.  His  **  Argument,*'  in  the  case 
above  mentioned,  he  gave  to  the  public  in  1607,  in  4to.,  and  it 
was  afterwards  reprinted  in  1641. 

JAMES  LES  CHASSIER,  a  learned  French  lawyer,  was 
a  native  of  Paris,  and  bom  in  1550.  He  early  distinguished 
himself  at  the  bar ;  but  finding  his  health  injured  by  his  appli- 
cation, he  accompanied  M.  Pibrac  in  his  embassy  to  Poland. 
Upon  his  retiurn  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  substitutes  to 
the  procureur-general.  Dunng  the  disturbances  of  the  league, 
he  adhered  to  the  roval  party,  and  obtained  the  esteem  of 
Henry  IV.,  whom  he  followed  till  his  restoration  to  lawful  so- 
vereignty. In  1605  the  republic  of  Venice  consulted  him  con- 
cerning their  dispute  with  pope  PaulV.,  and  gave  him  a 
yaluabfe  cold  chain  in  return  for  his  reply,  which  was  printed 
in  Latin  we  next  year.  He  entertained  a  titerary  correspon- 
dence widi  many  eminent  scholars  of  his  time ;  and  wrote  seve- 
i^al  treatises  upon  legal  subjects,  which,  though  concise,  were 
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greatly  Tallied  fbr  their  learning  and  golidity*  Amon^  theeej, 
his  **  Treatise  on  the  ancient  and  canonical  liberty  of  me  Gal- 
Kcan  church/'  is  considered  as  throwing  much  Hght  upon 
French  history.  This  estimable  person  died  in  16@0.  AU  hi^ 
writings  were  published  collectively,  in  one  volume,  4to.  Paris> 
1640  and  165^. 

JOHN  ALTHUSEN,  or  ALTHUSITJS,  a  German  pro- 
testant  lawyer,  was  bom  about  1550,  and  became  law  professor 
at  Herbom,  and  syndic  at  Bremen.  He  was  author  of  '^  De 
Jurisprudentia  Romana,"  and  **  De  civili  conversatione ;"  but 
his  fame  rests  principally  on  his  "  Politica  methodice  digesta," 
1603,  in  which  he  maintained  the  sovereignty  of  the  people 
and  their  right  to  depose  and  put  their  kings  to  death.  A 
recent  French  biographer,  Micnaud,  observes,  that  **  these 
strange  opinions  produced  by  the  revolutionary  spirit  which 
prevailed  m  the  sixteenth  century,  have  been  revived  in  ours 
by  the  demagogues,  who  fanc;^  that  they  are  advancing  some*- 
thing  new.**  Althusen  died  in  the  early  part  of  the  sevenr 
teenth  century. 

BARNABY  BRISSONIUS,  a  celebrated  French  jurist, 
and  president  of  the  parliament  of  Paris,  bom  at  Fontenayw 
He  was  much  esteemed  and  honoured  by  Henry  III.,  who 
boasted  of  him,  as  the  most  learned  man  in  Christendom.  He 
employed  him  in  various  negociations,  particularly  as  ambassa- 
dor to  England.  Being  at  Paris  when  it  was  besieged  by  Henry 
IV.,  and  remonstrating  against  the  treasonable  practices  of 
the  leaguers,  they  fell  upon  him,  dragged  him  to  prison,  and 
strangled  him,  November  15,  1591.  Several  persons  were 
afterwards  punished  for  the  share  they  had  in  his  death.  The 
public  principles  of  Brisson  are  variously  represented  ;  some 
painting  him  as  a  good  citizen,  others  as  a  man  of  ambition, 
who  feu  by  means  of  faction.  He  wrote^r-l.  De  verborum, 
quae  ad  jus  pertinent,  significatione,  4to,  2.  De  formulis  et 
solemnibus  populi  Romani  verbis,  fol.  3.  De  regio  Persarum 
principatu,  4to.  A  good  edition  of  this  last  was  published, 
with  notes,  by  Sylburgius,  in  8vo.  1710. 

PHILIP  SIEUR  DU  FRESNE,  was  bora  in  1551,  at 
Paris,  where  his  father  wad  a  celebrated  pleader.  Becoming 
a  Calrinist  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  he  travelled  into  Germany, 
Italy,  and  as  far  as  Constantinople.  He  published  a  relation 
of  his  journey  to  the  last  of  these  places  under  the  title  of 
"  Ephemerides."  Retuming  to  France,  he  entered  at  the  bar 
of  Paris,  and  was  a  counsellor  of  state  under  Henry  III.  By 
Henry  IV •  he  was  sent  ambassador  to  England,  Germany,  and 
Venice.  In  1594  he  was  created  president  of  the  chamber  of 
Castres,  which  function  he  exercised  with  great  integrity.  He 
was  one  of  the  judges  at  the  celebrated  conference  held  in 
1600  at  Fontainbleau,  between  cardinal  du  Perron  and  <iu 
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Plesda  Moniait  the  etkct  of  which  waa  to  ponvert  him  to.  thp 
catholic  faith*  In  the  following  year  he  waa  again  sent  am- 
baaaador  to  Venice^  where  he  contributed  to  the  reconciliation 
between  pope  Paul  V.  and  that  republic.    He  died  in  1610. 

ANASTASIUS  GERMON,  or  GERMONIO,  a  kwyer 
of  considerable  eminence,  whose  writings  are  in  much  eatima* 
tion,  waa  bom  at  Turin  in  1551,  of  a  noble  Piedmonteae  family. 
Hia  education  waa  neglected  in  hia  youth ;  but  at  the  age  of 
twenty-two  he  asaiduously  applied  himaelf  to  atudy,  and  became 
profeasor  of  the  canon  law.  He  took  ao  much  delight  in  this 
profeasion,  that  he  continued  in  th«  office  after  he  waa  pro* 
moted  to  be  archdeacon  of  Turin,  and  apostolical  prothonotary  • 
He  waa  in  great  estimation  with  the  popea  Sixtua  V.,  Uirban 
VII.,  Gregory  XIV.,  and  Clement  VIII.  He  waa  finally 
made  archbishop  of  Taranteaia,  in  Savoy.  He  died  on  an 
embassy  at  the  court  of  Madrid  in  1627,  All  hia  worka  were 
printed  at  Rome  in  1623,  folio. 

SIR  JAMES  LEY,  or  LEIGH,  an  Engliah  judge,  waa  a 
native  of  Wiltahire,  and  born  about  1553.  H!e  atudied  at 
Brazenoae  colleg^e,  Oxford,  and  next  in  Lincoln's  Inn.  In  1603 
he  was  made  serjeant,  and  the  next  year^  chief  justice  in  the 
kinff's  bench,  in  Ireland.  In  16S0  he  was  created  a  baronet, 
and  the  next  year  made  chief  justice  of  the  court  of  king's 
bench  in  England.  In  1625,  he  was  raised  to  the  office  of 
lord  high  treasurer,  and  soon  after  created  earl  of  Marlborough, 
and  president  of  the  council.  He  died  in  1628.  His  works 
are— 1 .  Reports  of  Cases  in  the  reigns  of  James  and  Charles 
I.,  foL  2.  Treatise  of  Wards,  12mo.  3.  Some  Discourses 
on  Antiquarian  Subjects  published  by  Heame. 

JOHN  COWELL,  a  learned  and  eminent  civilian,  bom 
about  1554.  In  1607,  he  compiled  a  Law  Dictionary,  which 
gave  great  offence  to  Sir  Edward  Coke  and  the  common  lawr 
yers  :  so  that  they  first  accused  him  to  James  L  as  asserting 
that  the  king's  prerogative  was  in  some  cases  limited;  and 
when  they  failed  in  that  attempt,  they  complained  of  him  to 
the  house  of  Commcms,  as  a  betrayer  of  the  rights  of  the 
people,  by  asserting  that  the  king  was  not  bound  by  the  laws ; 
for  which  he  was  committed  to  custody,  and  his  book  publicly 
burnt.  He  also  published  Institutiones  Furis  Anglican!,  in 
the  manner  of  Justinian's  Institutes  ;  and  died  of  the  operation 
for  the  stone,  in  1611. 

MICHAEL  DALTON,  an  English  lawyer,  was  born  in 
Cambridgeshire  in  1554,  and  bred  to  his  profession  in  Lin- 
coln's Inn,  or  Gray's  Inn,  and  was  formerly  as  well  known  for 
his  book  on  the  Office  of  Justice  of  the  JPeace,  as  Bum  is 
at  present.  It  is  supposed  that  he  died  before  the  commence- 
ment of  the  civil  war.  His  esteemed  work  of  the  Duties  of  a 
Justice   of  the  Peace,  in  folio,   passed   through  many  edi« 
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tions^  tin  it  was  superceded  by  Barn*  He  also  wrote  a  good 
book  on  the  Duty  of  Sherifts.  There  is  a  manuscript  of  his 
in  the  British  Museum,  entitled  '*  A  Breviary  or  Chronology 
of  the  Western  Church." 

PROSPER  FARINACCIO,  an  emment  lawyer,  was  a 
native  of  Rome,  where  he  was  bom  Oct.  SO,  1554.  He  was  a* 
Roman  advocate,  and  fiscal  procurator ;  in  which  last  office  he 
is  said  to  have  acted  with  extreme  rigour  and  severity.  Pope 
Clement  VIII.,  said,  aUudmg  to  the  name  of  Farmaccio,  that 
*'  the  Farina  was  excellent,  but  the  sack  which  contained  it 
was  good  for  nothing."  *Farinaccio  died  at  Rome,  October 
SO,  1618,  aged  sixty-four.  His  works  were  printed  in  thirteen 
volumes  foho,  at  Antwerp. 

EVERARD  BRONCHORST,  son  of  John  Bronchorst, 
the  mathematician,  was  bom  at  Daventer  in  1554,  and  became 
one  of  the  most  eminent  lawyers  in  the  Netherlands.  He  studied 
successively,  at  Cologne,  Erfurt,  Marpurg,  and  Wittemberg, 
He  then  proceeded  to  Basil,  where  he  took  his  doctor's  de- 
gree in  1579.  He  lectured  orie  year  on  law  at  Wittemberg; 
two  years  at  Erfurt ;  and  then  returned  to  his  own  country, 
where  he  was  appointed  burgomaster  of  Daventer  in  1586, 
and  the  year  following  professor  at  Leyden,  where  he  died 
May  27, 1627.  His  principal  works  are—L  Centurise  et  con- 
ciliationes  earundem  controversiarum  juris.  2.  Methodus 
Feudorum,  8vo.    S.  Aphorismi  Politici,  8vo. 

SIR  JOHN  DODDRIDGE,  a  celebrated  English  lawyer, 
son  of  Richard  Doddridge,  of  a  Devonshire  famOy,  was 
bom  at  Barnstaple,  in  1655,  and  educated  at  Exeter-college, 
Oxford,  where  he  took  his  degree  of  B.A. ;  and  then  entered 
of  the  Middle  Temple.  In  1603  he  was  made  serieant,  and 
the  year  following  solicitor-general.  In  1613  the  University 
of  Oxford  conferred  on  him  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts,  - 
and  the  same  year  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  justices  of 
the  court  of  king's  bench,  in  which  office  he  continued  till  his 
death.  In  this  station,  he  proved  himself  a  man  of  ability,  as 
well  as  integrity.  However,  in  April,  1628,  he  and  the  other 
judges  of  the  court  were  called  upon,  in  the  house  of  lords, 
to  assign  their  reasons  for  not  admitting  five  gentlemen  to  bail, 
who  had  been  imprisoned  for  refusing  the  loan  which  had  lately 
been  demanded  by  the  crown.  Sir  John  Doddridge,  on  this 
occasion  asserted  the  purity  of  his  character  in  the  following 
terms.  "  It  is  no  more  fit  for  a  judge  to  decline  to  give  an 
account  of  his  doings  than  for  a  Christian  of  his  faith.  God 
knoweth  I  have  endeavoured  always  to  keep  a  good  conscience ; 
for  a  troubled  one  who  can  bear?  I  have  now  sat  in  this  court 
fifteen  years,  and  I  should  know  something.  Surely,  if  I  had 
gone  in  a  mill  so  long,  dust  would  cleave  to  my  clothes.  I  am 
old,  and  have  one  foot  in  the  grave ;  therefore  I  will  look  to 
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the  better  part  as  near  bb  I  can*  But  omma  habere  m  memo* 
ria,  et  m  nuUo  erraie,  divinum  potius  est  quam  humanum.** 
He  died  Sept.  IS,  16S8,  in  the  seventy-third  year  of  his  am, 
and  was  interred  in  the  cathedral  church  of  Exeter.  Sir  John 
Doddridge  was  sa  general  a  scholar^  that  it  was  observed  of 
him,  It  was  difficult  to  determine  whether  he  were  die  better 
artisty  divine,  dvil  or  common  lawyer.  He  was  a  great  lover 
of  antiquities,  and  was  resarded  as  one  of  the  ablest  members 
of  the  famous  sodety  of  antiquaries,  which  began  in  1671, 
but  which  flourished  more  particularly  from  1690  to  1614. 
He  wrote — h  The  Lawyer's  light,  or  direction  for  the  Study 
of  the  Law,  4io.  S.  A  complete  Parson,  or  Description  of 
Advowsons  and  Church  Livings,  &c.  4to.  S.  History  of  the 
principality  of  Wales,  Duchy  of  Cornwall,  and  Earldom  of 
Chester,  4to.  4.  The  English  Lawyer,  4to.  6%  Opinion 
touching  the  antiquity,  power»  order,  &c.  of  the  high  court  of 
Parliament,  8vo.  6.  A  Treatise  of  particular  estates,  ISmo. 
7.  The  law  of  Nobility  and  Peerage,  ovo. 

SIR  JULIUS  Ci^S  AR,  a  learned  civilian,  was  descended 
by  the  female  line  from  the  dukes  de  Cesarini  in  Italy ;  and 
was  bom  near  Tottenham  in  Middlesex,  in  1557.  lie  was 
educated  at  Oxford,  advanced  to  many  honourable  employ- 
ments, admitted  LL.D.  of  Oxford  and  Faris,  and  for  the  last 
SO  years  of  his  life  was  master  of  the  rolls.  He  was  remark- 
able for  his  extensive  bounty  and  charity  to  all  persons  of 
worth,  so  that  he  seemed  to  be  the  ahnoner-seneral  of  the  na- 
tion* Fuller  fpres  the  following  instance  of  his  charity :  **  A 
gentleman  once  borrowing  his  coach,  which  was  as  well  known 
to  poor  people  as  any  hospital  in  England,  was  so  rendessvoua- 
ed  about  with  beggars  in  London,  that  it  cost  him  all  tha 
money  in  his  purse  to  satisfy  their  importunity,  so  that  he 
might  have  hired  twenty  coaches  on  the  same  terms.*'  He  en- 
tertained for  some  time  in  his  house  the  most  illustrious  Fran- 
ds  lord  Bacon,  viscount  St.  Alban's.  He  died  April  2S,  16S6, 
in  the  seventy-ninth  year  of  his  age.  It  is  very  remariLabie 
that  the  MSS.  of  this  lawyer  were  offered,  by  the  executors 
of  some  of  his  descendants,  to  a  cheesemonffer  for  waste  paper, 
but  bein^  timely  inspected  bv  Mr.  Samuel  Paterson,  that  gen* 
tleman  discovered  their  worth,  and  had  the  satisfaction  to  find 
his  judffment  confirmed  by  the  profession,  to  whom  they  were 
sold  in  lots  for  upwards  of  500/.  in  1757. 

ALBERICO  6ENTILIS,  an  eminent  jurist,  was  bom  in 
1550,  at  Castel  S.  Genesio  in  the  marche  of  Ancona,  where 
his  fiither  M atteo  was  a  physician.  He  graduated  in  law  at 
the  university  of  Perugia,  and  was  pretor  judge  at  Ascoli, 
when  his  father,  being  converted  to  the  reformed  reli^on»  re- 
solved to  leave  Italy,  and  take  with  him  his  eldest  son  Alberi- 
co,  and  his  youngest,  Scipio.    Alberico  went  to  England,  and 
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in  1583  obtained  the  chair  of  jurfaprudmifle  In  the  university 
of  Oxford,  which  he  held  with  much  reputation  till  his  death 
m  1608.  He  waa  a  man  of  vast  and  comprehensive  erudition, 
and  published  various  works^  most  of  them  in  his  own  profea- 
sion.  He  wrote^-L  Lectiones  Virgilianas.  2.  Treatise  ^^de 
Jure  Belli;"  and  other  works* 

SCIPIO  GENTILIS^  brother  of  Alberico  Gentilis,  bom  in 
1563,  was  clandestinely  conveyed  from  Italy  by  his  father, 
while  a  child,  and  sent  to  pursue  his  studies  at  Tubingen.  He 
there  greatly  distinguished  himself  in  Latin  poetry,  and  also 
studied  Gbreek  and  jurisprudence,  which  he  afterwards  culti- 
vated very  successfully  at  the  universities  of  Wittemberg  and 
Leyden.  He  received  the  degree  of  doctor  at  Basil  in  1589, 
and  then  went  to  Heidelberg  as  a  public  expounder  of  law. 
After  residing  a  short  time  in  that  city,  he  removed  to  Altdorf, 
where  he  was  first  colleague  to  Donellus  in  the  professorship, 
and  afterwards  principal  professor  of  law.  He  was  made  a 
counsellor  to  the  city  of  Nuremberg ;  and  such  was  his  reputa- 
tion thathe  was  invited  to  several  universities,  and  even  is  said 
to  have  received  liberal  offers  from  pope  Clement  YIII.,  to 
settle  at  Bologna,  all  which  he  declined.  He  died  at  Altdorf 
in  1616.  Scipio  Gentilis  was  accounted  not  inferior  to  his  bro- 
ther Alberico  in  extent  of  erudition  and  acuteness  of  argu- 
mentation, and  he  much  excelled  him  in  elegant  literature* 
He  taught  with  great  clearness,  and  relieved  the  dryness  of 
legal  topics  by  a  mixture 'of  beUes  lettres.  Hia  works  are — 
1.  De  jure  publico  Populi  Romani.  2.  De  Conjurationibus. 
3.  De  aonationibus  inter  virum  et  uxorem.  4.  De  bonis  Ma- 
temifl  et  Secundis  Nuptiis.  5.  Paraphrases  of  JDavid's  Psalms. 
6.  A  Latin  Version  of  Tasso's  Jerusalem. 

HENRY  CANISIUS,  or  DE  HONDT,  the  nephew  of 
Peter  Canisius,  first  provincial  of  the  Jesuits  in  Germany,  who 
died  in  1597,  was  bom  at  Nimeguene,  and  became  not  only  a 
celebrated  lawyer,  but  a  general  scholar  of  great  reputation, 
particularly  in  ecclesiasjtical  antiquities.  After  studying  at  the 
university  of  Louvain,  he  was  appointed  professor  of  canon  law 
in  that  of  Ingoldstadt,  which  situation  he  retaiued  until  his 
death  in  1610.  His  works,  on  the  canon  law  were  published 
together,  by  Bouvet,  in  1649,  4to.  Besides  these  he  wrote 
Antiqufli  Lectiones,  7  vols.  4to.,  1603 ;  afterwards  reprinted  in 
4  vols,  folio. 

ANTHONY  FAVRE,  or  FABER,  a  lawyer,  bom  1567, 
at  Bresse.  He  was  governor  of  Savoy,  and  was  engaged'  in 
several  negodations  between  that  dukedom  and  France.  His 
character,  as  weU  for  professional  knowledge  and  capacity,  as 
for  integrity  and  worth,  was  extremely  high ;  and  Lewis  XIIL 
would  gladly  have  settled  him  in  France,  had  he  been  willing 
to  have  quitted  the  service  of  the  duke  of  Savoy.    He  died 
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16M.    He  wfote  ten  ydme*  on  Jmiqmidflnee  and  civil  lMr« 
besides  quatraios  preserved  among  dioseof  Faor. 

SIR  WILLIAM  JONES,  judge  of  the  king's  bendi, 
wider  James  I.  and  Charles  I.  was  author  of  Reports  in  bis 
courty  &c« 

SIR  GEORGE  CROKE,  or  CROOK,  sen  of  sir  John 
Groke  of  Buckinghamshire,  was  bom  at  Chilton  in  that  coon- 
tj  in  1659,  and  educated  at  the  free  school  of  Thame,  from 
whence,  about  Ae  year  1576,  he  went  to  Oxford,  and  became 
a  commoner,  or  gendenuui  commoner,  of  University  College ; 
but  before  he  took  any  degree,  he  was  removed  to  the  Iimer 
Temple,  where  he  studied  law.  In  1623  he  was  knighted,  and 
made  king's  serjeant;  and  the  next  year  appointed  one  of  the 
justices  of  the  Common  Pleas,  which  office  he  faeU  till  1608, 
when  he  succeeded  sir  John  Doddridge  in  the  King's  Bendti. 
He  gained  great  credit  in  1636,  by  taking  the  part  of  Hampden 
on  me  questicm  of  ship-money ;  after  which  he  retired  from 
pfiblic  employment^  and  died  at  Waterstoke  in  Oxfordshire, 
Feb»  16, 1641.  In  his  epitaph  it  is  recorded,  that  he  was  dis-  . 
tingubhed  for  acuteness  of  judgment  and  preaence  of  mind, 
that  he  inherited  an  integrity  of  l^art  which  neither  threats  nor 
honours  could  seduce  ;  and  that  he  poised  in  equal  balance 
dxepi^rogative  of  the  crown  and  the  liberties  of  the  people. 

llie  ''Reports"  of  snr  George  Croke  have  obtained  the 
character  of  great  authenticity.  They  were  published  in  1685^ 
8  vok.  folio,  and  reprinted  in  1792  in  4  vols.  8vo. 

LEWIS  SERVIN,  was  bom  of  a  good  family  m  die  Yen- 
demois.     He  cultivated  pohte  literature  with  success  in  his 

Joudi,  and  was  a  correspondent  of  several  eminent  men  of 
liters  in  different  parts  of  Europe.     In  1589,  on  a  vacancy  in 
the  post  of  advocate^general  to  the  parHamoit  of  Paris,  he 
was  chosen  to  fill  it  on  the  recommendation  of  Cardinal  de 
Vendome,  being  then,  says  he,  '^a  young  man  of  great  team- 
ing, and  much  attached  to  the  interests  of  Henry  HI."    He 
diatii^guished  himself  in  that  station  bv  his  zealously  support- 
ing the  Uberties  of  the  Gallican  church,  and  bis  opposition  to 
the  pretensions  of  the  Roman  court.    His  printed  pleadings 
were  honoured  with  the  censure  of  the  Sorbonne,  and  with  a 
virulent  attack  by  a  Jesuit  of  Provence*    Their  tide  was 
**  Actions  notables  et  Plaidoyers,"  and  they  abound  with  erudi- 
tion, which  is  often  digressive  and  prolix,  according  to  tiie 
manner  of  the  age.    In  1590  he  puUished  a  work  in  mvour  of 
Henry  IV.,  who  had  succeeded  to. the  crown,  entitied  ''  Vin- 
dicise  secundum  Libertatem  Ecclesifle  Galiicanse,  et  Defensio 
Regii  Status  Gallo-Francorum  sub  Henrico  IV.  Rege."    In 
1598,  being  joined  in  a  commission  for  reforming  the  Univer* 
sity  of  Paris,  he  deliv^ed  a  valuable  <*  Remonstrance'*  on  the 
subject,  which  was  printed.     To  him  also  is  attributed  a  work 
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in  favour  of  the  republic  of  Vemce  in  the  affidr  of  the  inter- 
dict. In  the  reign  of  Lewis  XIII.  at  the  bed  of  justice  holden 
I62O9  he  Btrongiy  remonstrated  in  favour  of  the  right  of  the 
parliament  to  register  the  royal  edicts.  At  another  bed  of  jus- 
tice in  1626,  for  the  purpose  of  compelling  the  registry  of  some 
financial  edicts^  as  he  was  firmly  but  respectfully  making  firesh 
remonstrances  to  his  Majesty,  he  suddenly  fell  and  expired  at 
th^  king's  feet ;  a  memorable  death,  which  may  in  some  measure 
entidehim  to  be  enrolled  among  the  martsrrs  to  Uberty.  The 
private  character  of  this  excellent  magistrate  was  worthy  of 
his  public  reputation,  and  few  men  of  his  time  stood  in  more 
general  estimation. 

HENRY  SWINBURNE,  a  law  writer  of  this  period, 
was  the'  son  of  Thomas  Swinburne,  of  the  city  of  York, 
where  he  was  bom.  He  studied  first  at  Harthall,  and 
next  at  Broadgate-hall,  Oxford,  where  he  proceeded  to  his 
doctor's  degree  in  civil  law,  after  which  he  became  judge  of 
the  prerogative  court  at  York.  He  died  about  16£4.  It  ap* 
pears  he  was  twice  married,  and  that  his  second  wife's  name 
was  Wantworth.  His  works  are — 1.  A  Treatise  of  Spousala, 
or  Matrimonial  Contracts.  2.  A  Treatise  of  Testaments  and 
Last  Wills.    This  last  has  gone  through  many  editions. 

PETER  BARBOSA,  a  celebrated  lawyer,  was  bom  at 
Viana,^in  Portugal,  and  rose  by  his  merit  to  be  first  professor 
in  the  university  of  Ckmnbra.  Don  Sebastian  made  him  a 
counsellor  in  the  sovereign  court  of  Lisbon ;  and  Philip  II.  of 
Spain,  when  he  became  master  of  Portugal,  created  him  one 
01  the  four  counsellors  of  the  council  of  state,  and  afterwards 
chancellor  of  the  kingdom.  These  great  emjJoys  did  not  pre- 
vent him  from  continuing  his  professional  studies,  and  in  1595 
he  published  an  ample  commentary  on  the  article  in  the  ''  Di- 
gests," on  the  recovery  of  dowry  after  the  dissolution  of  mar- 
riage. He  died  not  long  after,  and  left  some  MS.  works  to  the 
care  of  a  nephew,  who,  in  1613,  published  his  Commentaries 
on  the  **  Digests,"  art.  "  On  Judgments,"  which  were  so  well , 
received,  as  to  be  reprinted  at  Frankfort  in  1715.  Otiier 
posthumous  treatises  of  his  were  published  a  Lyons  in  1662. 

WILLIAM  6A6ER,  a  civilian  and  poet,  was  educated 
at  Westminster  school,  from  whence  in  1574  he  removed  to 
Christ  church,  Oxford,  where  he  took  his  degree  in  civil  law, 
and  afterwards  became  vicar-general  to  the  bishop  of  Ely. 
He  had  a  controver&y  with  Dr.  Rainolds  about  the  lawfulness 
of  the  stage  plays,  and  anotiier  with  one  Heale,  about  the 
right  of  husbands  to  chastise  their  wives.  Gager  also  wrote 
"Meleager,"  a  tragedy;  '' Rivales,"  a  comedy ;  and'' Ulysses 
redux,"  a  tragedy. 

EMANUEL  BARBOSA,  an  eminent  Portuguese  lawyer, 
bom  at  Guiramanes,  was  king's  counsellor  for  the  province  of 
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Alentejo.  In  1618  he  published  a  treatise  relatlre  to  contracts, 
last  wifls^  and  crimes,  according  to  the  Portuguese  and  Spa- 
nish law. 

FRANCIS  TATE,  an  Enslish  kwyer  and  antiquafr,  the  son 
of  Bartholomew  Tate,  of  Delaprci  in  Northamptonshire,  was 
bom  in  that  county  in  1660.  From  Magdalen  college,  Oirford, 
he  proceeded  to  the  Middle  Temple,  was  admitted  to  the  bar, 
and  acquired  great  fame.  He  became  member  of  parliament. 
Lent  reader  of  the  Middle  Terajple,  and  was  made  one  of  the 
justices  itinerant  for  Wales.  lie  died  Nov.  16,  1616.  His 
works  are — 1  •  The  Antiquity  of  Cities,  Boroughs,  and  Towns. 
2.  The  Antiquity  of  bwful  Combats  in  England.  8.  Of 
Knights  made  Abbots.  4.  Questions  about  the  Ancient  Bri- 
tons. 5.  The  Antiquity  of  Arms  in  England.  6.  The  Antiquity 
and  Ceremonies  of  Funerals.  7.  On  the  Office  of  High  Steward. 

JAMES  LEET,  was  bom  at  Geneva  in  1560.  He  received 
the  early  part  of  his  education  at  home;  studied  law  under 
Ccgas,  and,  through  the  influence  of  Beza,  obtained  a  chair 
in  that  faculty  at  Geneva  in  1583.  In  the  foOowing  year  he 
was  made  counsellor  of  state,  and  the  seal  and  intelligence 
which  he  displayed  in  the  public  service  caused  him  four  times 
to  be  appointed  in  the  syndicate,  one  of  the  first  offices  in  go- 
vernment, and  likewise  to  be  employed  in  important  negocia- 
tions,  one  of  which  was  with  Elisabeth,  queen  of  England,  in 
order  to  obtain  some  pecuniary  aid  for  the  republic.  He  was 
employed  upon  a  similar  mission  to  Holland,  and  obtained  a 
sum  from  the  prince  of  Orange,  and  the  States  General,  upon 
the  condition  that  the  academy  of  Geneva  should  be  re-esta- 
blished. Leet  supported  this  measure,  and  delivered  an  ora- 
tion **  De  Studiis  liberalibus  publica  obmala  non  deserendiis." 
He  was  employed  to  defend  tne  rights  of  the  republic  with  his 
pen  affunst  the  duke  of  Savoy ;  and  he  vindicated  the  Protest- 
ant religion  in  opposition  to  the  attacks  of  tiie  president  Favre. 
He  was  author  of  various  publications  in  jurisprudence,  and  in 
polite  literature.  He  died  in  1611,  highly  esteemed  by  his 
oountrymen  as  a  model  of  a  good  citizen  and  magistrate.  His 
proieipal  works  are,  '*  Thesaurus  Juris  Roma  in  eontines 
variora  meUorum  Interpretum  Opuscula;*'  five  orations,  pieces 
of  biography,  &c. 

CONRAD  RITTERHUSIUS,  a  learned  German  civilian, 
bom  at  Brunswidk  in  1560.  He  was  professor  of  civil  law  at 
Altdorf,  and  published  a  variety  of  works,  particularlv  as  a 
civilian,  together  with  an  edition  of  Opnian  in  Ghreek  and 
Latin,  he  was  moreover  an  excellent  Critic ;  nis  notes  upon  many 
eminent  authors  having  been  united  in  the  best  editions  of 
tiiem.    He  died  in  161S. 

CLAUDE  EXPILLI,  a  French  lawyer,  was  bom  Dec. 
22, 1561,  at  Voiron  in  Dauphiny.    He  studied  at  Turin,  and 
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Padua ;  and  settled  at  GieiMFble*  Heiu^  IV.  made  him  king's 
procurator  in  the  chamber  of  finances,  king's  advocate  in  par* 
Uament,  and  lastly  president*  The  same  monarch,  as  well 
aa  Louis  XIII.,  employed  him  in  many  important  sflbirs. 
He  died  July  22, 1636,  in  the  seventy  fifth  year  of  his  age.  He 
was  an  orator,  lawyer,  historian,  and  i>oet,  a  man  of  excellent 
private  character,  and  a  liberal  patron  of  merit,  which  akme 
was  a  sure  introduction  to  his  favour.  His  *^  Pleadings,"  were 
printed  at  Paris,  in  161S,  4to ;  his  French  poems  at  Urenoble, 
m  1624,  and  his  Treatise  on  French  Orthography  at  Lyons, 
in  1618,  fol.     He  was  also  the  author  of  other  works. 

JOHN  MARIO  AVANTIO,  an  Italian  lawyer  of  great 
eminence,  bom  in  1564.  He  displayed  his  abmties  first  at 
Ferrara,  where  he  became  acquainted  with  Tasso,  Guarini, 
Cremonini,  and  other  eminent  characters  of  that  time.  He 
afterwards  retired  to  Rovigo,  and  practised  law,  but  was  un- 
fortunate in  his  personal  affairs^  not  only  losing  a  considerable 
part  of  his  property  by  being  security  for  some  persons  who 
violated  their  engagements,  but  having  his  life  attempted  by 
assassins,  who  attacked  him  one  day,  and  left  him  for  dead  with 
eighteen  wounds.  He  afterwards  retired  to  Padua ;  at  which 
last  place  he  died  in  16^.  Besides  several  other  pieces,  be 
wrote  an  ecclesiastical  history,  from  the  commencement  of  &e 
reformation 

WILLIAM  MARTYN,  recorder  of  Exeter,  was  bom  in 
that  city  in  1562,  and  educated  in  the  grammar  school,  whence 
he  was  sent  to  Broad-gate  Hall,  now  Pembroke  college, 
Oxford,  in  1579.  Here  he  is  supposed  to  have  taken  one 
d^ree  in  arts,  and  thence  removed  to  some  inns  of  court  of 
London,  to  study  law.  In  1605,  he  was  elected  recorder  of 
his  native  city,  where  he  died,  April  12,  1617.  He  wrote — I. 
"  The  lives  of  the  Kings  of  England."  foL  1616—2,  "  Youth's 
Instruction,"  1612,  quarto.  It  is  said  that  king  James  took 
offence  at  some  passages  in  Mr.  Martyn's  work,  respecting  his 
own  family,  or  the  l^ottish  nation,  and  that  the  audior  was 
Inrought  into  some  trouble.  Of  what  kind  this  trouble  was, 
we  are  not  informed,  oidy  that  it  preyed  on  his  mind,  ^idd 
hastened  his  death. 

FREHER  MARQUARD,  an  eminent  German  civilian, 
horn  at  Augsburg  m  1^5.  He  studied  at  Bourges,  under 
the  learned  Cuias ;  and  acquired  great  skill  in  hterature  0Bd 
the  laws.  At  his  return  to  Germany  he  became  couxis0Uor  to 
the  elector  Palatine,  and  pn^essor  of  law  at  Heidelberg ;  and 
was  afterwards  sent  by  the  elector,  Frederic  lY.,  as  his  minis- 
ter, into  Poland,  to  Mentz,  and  several  other  courts.  He  died 
at  Heidelberg  in  1614.  He  wrote  many  W(>rks  which  are 
esteemed ;  tte  principal  of  which  asre,  De  re  Monetada ;  *  Vele- 
rmuRomanorum,  et  Hodi^rni  apud  Germatosiiii  perri  Reruu*; 
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Bohenucarmn  Scriptoras ;  Rerum  Genaanicarttin  Scriptoiei ; 
Corpus  Historian  FrancuB^  &c« 

BENEDICT  CARPZOVIUS,  the  first  of  a  learned  Ger- 
man  fiunily,  was  bom  in  1665,  in  the  magistrate  of  Branden- 
burg. As  he  excelled  in  the  study  of  the  law^  he  was  enrolled 
among  the  number  of  lawyers  at  Wittemberg  in  1692;  where 
he  gave  lectures  on  the  institutes  in  1599  and  1601.  He  was 
afterwards  appointed  chancellor  and  assessor  of  appeals  to 
Sophia,  the  widow  of  Christian  L,  elector  of  Saxony ;  and  after 
some  years  residence  at  that  court,  returned  to  Wittemberg, 
where  he  died  in  1624. 

JOHN  HOSKINS,  an  EngUsh  lawyer,  was  bom  m  1566, 
at  Mownton,  in  the  parish  of  Lanwame,  in  Herefordshire^  and 
was  first  intended  by  his  father  for  a  trade;  but  his  extra- 
ordinary memory  and  capacity  induced  him  to  send  him  to 
Westminster,  and  afterwards  to  Winchester  school.  From 
Winchester  he  was  removed  to  New-college,  Oxford,  ndieie 
he  obtained  a  fellowship;  but  was  expelled  for  some  libels. 
After  this  he  kept  a  school  at  Hchester  some  time,  marrying 
afterwards  a  lady  of  property,  he  entered  himself  stodent 
in  the  Middle  Temple,  and,  in  due  course,  was  called  to  the 
bar.  In  1614  he  had  a  seat  in  parliament;  but  for  some  in-> 
temi>erate  speeches  was  sent  to  prison*  He  became,  however, 
seijeant-at-law,  a  Welsh  judge,  and  one  of  the  council  of  the 
Marches.  He  died  at  lus  house  at  Morehiunpton,  in  Here- 
fordshure,  August  17,  1638. 

He  was  much  admired  for  his  talent  in  Latin  and  English 
poetry,  and  highly  respected  by  the  most  eminent  men  of  hb 
time,  Camden,  Selden,  Daniel,  Dr.  Donne,  Sir  Henry  Wot>* 
ton,  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  whose  history  he  revised  before  it 
was  sent  to  the  press ;  and  others,  particularly  Ben  Jonson^ 
who  used  to  say,  *^  'twas  he  that  poUshed  me,  I  do  acknow- 
ledge it."  He  compiled  a  Grreek  Lexicon,  which  was  never 
publisiied;  and  wrote  several  poems;  the  "  Art  of  Memory;" 
and  some  law  treatises.  His  grandson,  Sir  John  Hoskins,  bart» 
was  master  in  chancery,  and  president  of  the  Royal  Society. 

SIR  HENRY  YELVERTON,  an  eminent  lawyer,  bom 
at  Islington  in  1566.  He  was  educated,  for  some  time,  at 
Oxford,  and  from  thence  removed  to  Gray's  Inn,  for  the  study 
of  law.  In  1613  he  was  appointed  solicitor-general,  and  was 
knighted.    In  1666  he  was  made  attorney-general ;  bat  having 

S'ven  ofience  to  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  he  was  accused  in 
le  star  chamber  of  iQe^al  proceedings  in  his  office,  deprived 
of  bis  place,  imprisoned  in  the  tower,  and  heavily  fined.  Being 
afterwards  brought  before  the  lords,  he  made  a  speech,  which 
was  so  offensive  to  the  king  luid  his  favourite,  that  he  was 
fined  10,000  marks  for  the  reflections  which  he  had  east  on 
his  majesty,  and  5,000  for  the  insult  offered  to  Bucl^gham* 
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He  afterwards  recovered  the  fitvour  of  the  duke,  and  was 
made  one  of  the  judges  of  the  King's  Bench,  from  which  court 
he  removed  to  the  Common  Pleas.  He  died  in  1630.  His 
'^Reports  of  Special  Cases"  were  published  in  French  in 
1661 ;  and  in  English,  in  1 7S4,  folio. 

WILLIAM  FULBECK,  an  English  law-writer,  son  of 
Thomas  Fulbeck,  mayor  of  Lincoln.  He  was  bom  in  the  citv 
of  Lincoln  in  15^,  entered  as  a  commoner  of  St.  Alban  halt 
Oxford,  in  1577,  and  was  admitted  scholar  of  Corpus  Christi 
college,  about  two  years  after.  In  1581  he  took  his  bache- 
lor's degree,  and  next  year  became  probationer  fellow.  He 
then  removed  to  Gloucester  hall,  now  Worcester  college, 
where  he  completed  the  degree  of  M.A.  in  1584.  From 
Oxford  he  went  to  Gray's  Inn,  and  studied  the  municipal  law. 
He  wrote-^1.  Christian  Ethics,  1587,  8vo.  2.  An  historical 
collection  of  the  Factions  and  Tumults  at  Rome  before 
Augustus,  1600,  8vo.  3.  A  Direction  or  Preparative  to  the 
Study  of  the  Law,  8vo.  1600.  4.  The  Pandects  of  the  Laws 
of  Nations,  4to.  1602. 

THOMAS  WENTWORTH,  the  supposed  author  of  a 
law  work  of  great  reputation  and  authority,  was  bom  in  1567, 
in  Oxfordsh&e,  of  the  family  of  the  Wentworths,  of  North- 
amptonshire. He  was  entered  of  University  college,  Oxford, 
in  1584,  and,  in  1587,  removed  to  Lincoln's  Inn,  and  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar.  In  1607  he  became  recorder  of  Oxford. 
He  served  in  several  parliaments  for  the  city  of  Oxford. 
Wood  says,  that  in  parliament  he  showed  himself  ''  a  trou- 
blesome and  factious  person,"  and  was  more  than  once  im- 
prisoned. He  died  in  1627.  The  work  attributed  to  him  is 
entitled  "  the  office  and  duty  of  Executors,"  &c.  which,  ac- 
cording  to  Wood,  was  published  in  1612,  8vo.  and  has  been 
often  reprinted ;  the  last  edition  in  1774,  revised,  with  addi- 
tions, by  the  late  serieant  Wilson. 

WILLIAM  CATEL,  bom  in  1569  at  Thoulouae,  was  de- 
scended  from  ope  of  the  principal  families  of  the  long  robe  in 
that  city,  and  became  counsellor  of  the  parliament  of  Thoulouse. 
He  was  a  good  magistrate,  and  profoundly  versed  in  Hterature. 
He  died  m  1696.  His  works  are— 1.  A  Treatise  of  the 
Grounds  and  Maxims  of  the  Laws  of  England.  2.  Perfect 
Conveyancer.  3.  Reports.  4.  Complete  Lawyer,  or  a  Treatise 
concenmuf  Tenures,  &c.    5.  Arguments  of  Law,  and  Speeches. 

WILLIAM  NOY,  attorney-general  under  Charles  I.  was 
the  son  of  William  Noy,  of  St.  Burian,  gent.  In  169S,  he 
was  sent  to  Exeter  college,  thence  to  Lincoln's  Inn,  where  he 
became  eminent  in  juridicd  knowledge.  He  was  twice  elected 
M.P.  for  Helston,  and  in  both  parliaments  zealously  opposed 
king  James's  attempts  to  stretcn  the  royal  prerogative.  In 
16^5  he  was  elected  M.P.  for  St.  Ives ;  and  in  that  and  the 
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tMommg  jpnttuaxien^f  oohtftnied  to  sbine  as  a  poptilar  patriot ; 
but,  in  f6SIy  the  court  converted  him,  by  appointing  nim  at- 
torney-general ;  after  wliich  lie  pleaded  for  the  extension  of 
the  tojal  prerogative  as  zealously  as  he  had  formerly  opposed 
it.  He'  was  a  man.  of  abilities,  and  wrote  several  treatises ;  par- 
ticularly The  Complete  Lawyer;  Arguments  of  Law,  and 
Speeches ;  The  Principal  Ghrounds  and  Maxims  of  the  Laws 
ot  England,  4«to.  He  died  at  Tunbridge  Wells,  in  August 
1684,  whither  he  had  gone  for  the  benefit  of  the  waters.  His 
wfll,  which  is  dated  June  3,  about  a  month  or  two  before  hid 
death,  contains  the  following  singuhr  clause :  **  All  the  rest  of 
my  estate  I  leave  to  my  son  Edward,  who  is  executor  to  this 
my  will,  to  be  squandered  as  he  shall  ihink  fit ;  I  leave  it  him 
for  that  purpose,  and  I  hope  no  better  from  him."  Steele,  in 
the  Tatfer,  No.  9,  observes  that  this  "  generous  disdain,  and 
reflection  upon  how  little  he  deserved  from  so  excellent  a 
father,  reformed  the  young  man,  and  made  Edward,  from  an 
arrant  rake  become  a  fine  gentleman.*'  No  such  effect,  how* 
ever,  followed ;  and  within  two  years  he  was  killed  in  a  duel. 
His  zeal  and  abilities  caused  him,  however,  to  be  regretted  by 
those  who  were  engaged  in  supporting  the  same  system  of 
tyranny ;  and  archbishop  Laud  tnus  records  his  death  in  his 
diary.  "  1  have  lost  a  near  friend  of  him,  and  the  church  the 
greatest  she  had  of  his  condition,  since  she  needed  any  such.'* 

FRANCIS  ACCARISI,  an  ancient  civilian,  was  bom  at 
Aniona,  and  obtained  celebrity  ks  a  professor  of  civil  law  in 
the  university  of  Siemia.  At  first  his  lectures  consisted  of 
illustrations  of  Justinian's  Institutes ;  they  were  aflterwards  ex- 
tended to  the  Pandects;  and  at  length  comprehended  civil 
law  in  general.  After  having  occupied  the  chair  of  Law  Pro* 
feasor  at  Sienna,  with  high  reputation,  for  twenty  years,  and 
resisting  many  advantageous  offers  from  other  Italian  univer^ 
sities,  he  was  induced  to  accept  the  proposals  of  the  duke  of 
Parma,  who,  besides  pecuniary  recompence,  tempted  him  with 
the  title  of  his  counsellor ;  and  he  removed  to  Parma.  How* 
ever,  he  was  soon  recalled  by  the  grand  duke  of  Tuscany,  who 
assigned  him  the  first  professorship  in  law  at  Pisa.  He  died 
at  Sienna,  October  4,  1622. 

DIDIER  HERAULT,  or  DESIDERIUS  HERAL- 
DUS,  a  counsellor  of  the  parliament  of  Paris,  of  uncommon 
learning.  His  Adversaria  appeared  in  1599;  which,  how* 
ever,  if  Scaliger  may  be  credited,  he  repented  having  pub- 
lished. His  notes  on  TertuUiab's  Apology,  on  Minudus  Foeliz, 
and  on  Amobius,  have  been  esteemed.  He  also  wrote  noties 
DA  Martial's  Epigrams.  Under  the  nanie  of  David  Leidbres- 
sents,  he  wrote  a  political  dissertation  on  the  independence  of 
kings  sometime  after  the  death  of  Henry  IV.    He  had  a  eon* 
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troversy  with  SalmasiiiB,  De  jure  Athio  ae  Romaiioi  but  XA 
not  live  to  finish  what  be  had  written  oo  that  aabjepL  What 
he  had  done,  however,  was  printed  in  1650*  He  diftd  in 
June,  1649. 

SIR  JAMES  WHTTELOCKE,  L.L.B.  a  leaned  kwyer, 
bom  in  London,  Nov«  98,  1670,  and  educated  at  Merchant 
Tailora'  school,  and  St.  John's  ccdlege,  Oxford,  where  he  gea* 
duated  in  1594.  He  entered  in  the  Middle  Temple,  and  in 
1690  was  chosen  M  J*,  for  Woodstock.  He  was  made  chi^ 
justice  of  Chester,  and  afterwards  of  the  king's  bench,  and 
was  knighted.  King  Charles  L,  said  of  him,  that  he  was  ^'a 
stout,  wise  and  learmd  man,  and  one  who  knew  what  belopgs 
to  uphold  magistrates  and  magistracy  m  their  dignity."  In 
Trinity  term  163@,  he  fell  ill  of  a  cold,  which  so  inoreased 
upon  him  that  he  was  advised  to  |;o  in  the  country ;  on  which 
he  took  leave  of  his  brethren  the  judges  and  Serjeants,  saying, 
"  God  be  with  ^ou,  I  shall  never  see  you  again ;"  and  this  with« 
out  the  least  disturbance  or  trouble  of  his  thoughts ;  and  soon 
after  he  came  into  the  country  he  died,  June  2S.  ^'  On  his 
death,"  says  his  son,  **  the  king  lost  as  good  a  subject,  his  coun<- 
try  as  good  a  patriot,  the  people  as  good  a  judge,  as  ever  lived.  • 
Ail  honest  men  lamented  the  loss  of  him ;  no  man  in  his  age 
left  behind  him  a  more  honoured  memory.  His  reason  was 
clear  and  strong,  and  his  leamkig  deep  and  generd.  He  had 
the  Latin  tongue  so  perfect,  that  sitting  judge  of  assise  at  Ox- 
ford, when  some  foreigners,  persons  of  quality,  being  there 
and  coming  to  the  court  to  see  the  manner  of  our  proceedings 
in  matters  of  justice,  this  judge  caused  them  to  sit  down,  and 
briefly  repeated  the  heads  of  his  charge  to  die  grand  jury  in 
good  and  elegant  Latin,  and  thereby  informed  the  strangers 
and  the  scholars  of  the  ability  of  our  judges,  and  the  course  of 
our  proceedings  in  matters  of  law  and  justice.  He  understood 
the  Greek  v^  well,  and  the  Hebrew,  and  was  versed  in  the 
Jewish  histories,  and  exactly  knowing  in  the  history  of  his  own 
country,  and  in  the  pedigrees  of  most  persons  of  honour  and 
qualitjr  in  the  kingdom,  and  was  much  conversant  in  the  studies 
of  antiquity  and  heraldry.  He  was  not  excelled  by  any  in  the 
knowledge  of  his  own  profession  of  the  common  law  of  England, 
wherein  his  knowledge  of  the  civil  law,  whereof  he  was  a  gra- 
duate in  Oxford,  was  a  help  to  him.  His  learned  rgument 
both  at  the  bar  and  bench  will  confirm  this  truth." 
'  His  works  consist  of  Lectures  in  the  Middle  Temple,  and 
Speeches  in  Parliament    He  died  in  IBSS,  aged  6S. 

JOHN  ERNEST  de  CHOKIER,  the  brother  of  Eras- 
mus de  Surlet,  lord  of  Chokier,  one  of  the  ablest  lawyers  of 
his  time,  who  died  in  16S5,  was  bom  at  Lieffe,  Jan.  14s  1571, 
of  an  ancient  and  noble  fimuly .  He  studied  law  at  the  univer- 
sity of  Louvaine,  and  especially  the  Roman  history  and  waA- 
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qmtifBB  imder  Li{)aiii«.  After  taking  dbe  d^gme  ef  doctor  in 
canon  and  civil  law^  at  Orleans  he  went  to  Rome^  and  was  ii^ 
trodoced  to  pope  Panl  V .  On  his  return  to  Liege  he  received 
gome  promotion  in  the  chnrch ;  and  Ferdinand  of  Bavaria^* 
bishop  and  prince  of  Liege,  made  him  vicar-general  of  hi» 
diocese,  and  one  of  his  counseUors*  Chokier  was  not  more 
esteemed  for  his  learning  than  for  his  benerolence,  which  led 
him  to  fomad  two  hospitals,  one  for  poor  incurables,  and  tbo' 
other  for  female  penitents.  He  died  at  Liege,  either  in  1650 
or  1651 ;  but  his  biographers  have  not  specified  the  particular 
time,  although  they  notice  that  he  was  buried  in  ihe  cathedral 
of  LJege,  under  a  magnificent  tomb.  His  works  are — 1  •  Nota^ 
in  SewcaB  libel.,  de  tranqnillitate  animi.  2.  Thesaurus  Apbo^ 
rismorum  poEtieorum,  4to.  3.  Notas  et  Dissertationes  in  ^0^ 
aandria  Stratctfiomn,  4to«  4.  Tractatus  de  permutationibus 
beoeficiorum,  folio«  5.  De  re.  nummaria  prisci  asvi,  ooUata  a^ 
aestimationem  monetae  presentis. 

•  CHARLES  BERNARD,  km^'s  counsellor,  and  historio- 
grapher of  France,  a  native  of  Pans,  was  bom  Dec  25,  1571^ 
died  in  1640.  The  clnef  part  of  his  labours  were  dk«ct« 
cd  to  the  history  of  France*  The  abbe  de  Gendre  says  that 
Bernard  is  deficient  both  in  style  and  taste,  dealing  too  much 
in  trifles  and  digressions,,  and  too  prolix  in  his  descriptions  of 
works  of  architecture,  as  well  as  in  common  place  reflections. 
He  allowB,  however,  that  he  gives  a  good  account  of  military 
affairs,  and  devebpes  with  great  skill  me  intrigues  of  the  courts 
with  which  be  had  a  good  opportunity  of  bring  acquainted* 
He  wrote — 1.  La  Conjunction  des  Mars,  4to.  2.  Discours  sur 
Letat  des  finances,  4to*  3.  Histoire  des  guerres  de  Louis 
XIIL  centre  les  religionniures  rebeUes,  folio.  4.  Carte  genealo^ 
fpxfoe  de  la  royale  maison  de  Bourbon,  Ibho.  5.  Histoire  de 
L4onis  XIII.,  folio. 

JOHN  DARTIS,  an  eminent  jurist,  a  narire  of  Cahcn^ 
was  boarn  1672.  After  studying  at  his  native  place,  at  Rhodes* 
and  Toukmse,  went  to  Par»s  widi  the  president  de  Verdun, 
and  succeeded  Nicholas  Oudin  as  law  professor  in  1618.  H0 
was  afterwards  professor  of  common  hw  at  the  royal  college* 
and  died  April  S,  1651.  It  appears  fipom  his  works,  which 
were  published  at  Paris,  1656,  fol.,  that  hi^  firas  well  acquainted 
with  tne  ancient  church  discipline,  and  a  Tery  usefiil  comi^ri 
if  not  a  profound  scholar. 

GAKRIEL  DV  PINEAU,  an  emnent  French  lawyer^ 
was  the  son  of  a  Flreach  advocate  at  Angers,  bom  in  167db 
Be  practised  at  the  bar  first  in  his  native  place,  and  theii  af 
Paris,  with  great  reputation.  Being  called  to  Angers  by  his 
lettow  citizens,  he  was  made  counseUor  in  the  presidial  cetirt^ 
and  was  resorted  to  for  his  advice  from  aU  the  neighbouring 
]pN>.vinces,  and  by  persons  of  the  highest  rank.    Mary  of  M^ 
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dids  crtefed  him  her  master  of  requests,  and  in  her  diffisrencea 
with  the  cour^  sought  to  support  herself  by  his  councils ;  but 
faithful  to  his  sovereign  he  continually  advised  her  to  an  ac* 
commodation,  which  was  at  length  effected*  Lewis  XIIL  ac- 
knowledged his  services  by  nominating  him  major  and  captain 
general  of  Angers  in  163S*  The  inteflrily  and  impartiality 
irith  which  he  performed  the  duties  of  nis  station  caused  him 
to  be  called  the  father  of  the  people.  His  house  was  a  kind  of 
academy^  in  which  conferences  were,  held  on  points  of  law,  for 
the  instruction  of  members  of  the  profession  and  others*  Opi- 
nions were  freely  proposed,  and  Pineau  himself  spoke  last, 
that  he  might  not  too  tnuch  influence  the  debate.  He  was  ex- 
act in  the  performance  of  his  religious  duties,,  and  exemplary 
in  his  life*  This  worthy  man  di^  in  1644,  at  the  age  of  71* 
He  wrote  Notes  in  answer  to  those  of  Du  Moulin  on  the 
canon  hM^  and  Commentaries  u^n  the  Customs  of  Anjou,  St 
vols,  folio* 

.  SIR  NATHANIEL  BRENT,  an  English  lawver,  was 
tK>rn  at  Little  Woolford,  in  Warwickshire,  in  1573,  and  educat- 
ed at  Merton  college,  Oxford,  where  he  obtained  a  fellowship. 
About  1615  he  married  the  niece  of  archbishop  Abbot,  who 
sent  him  to  Venice  to  procure  a  copy,  of  father  Paul's  History 
of  the  Council  of  Trent,  which  he  published  at  his  return  in 
English  and  Latin*  In  1621  he  was  elected  warden  of  Mer- 
ton college,  and  the  archbishop  also  made  him  his  vicar-gene- 
^aL  In  16^  he  was  kni^rhted;  and  on  the  breaking  out  of 
the  civil  wars  took  part  with  the  puritans  to  preserve  his  estate. 
He  died  m  16!^. 

BERNARD  MARTIN,  a  lawyer  and  kamed  man,  was  a 
native  of  Dijon,  and  bom  in  1597*  He  was  admitted  an  ad- 
vocate in  the  parliament  of  Burgundy,  and  distinguished  him- 
self by  the  exactness  and  erudition  of  his  pleadings*  In  1605 
being  caQed  to  Paris  to  attend  to  a  lawsuit  of  importance,  be 
took  the  opportunity  of  some  leisure,  to  put  in  order  a  num- 
ber of  critical  remarks  he  had  made  on  different  Greek  and 
Latin  authors,  which  he  published  under  the  title  of  Bemadi 
l^artinL  Variarum  Lectionum,  Lib*  IV*  8vo*  1605.  These 
have  been  inuch  commended  by  several  scholarsi,  on  account 
of  their  various  learning  and  ingenious  conjectures.  He  after- 
wards applied  solely  to  professional  studies,  and  made  large 
Collections  for  a  commentary  on  the  customs  of  Burgundy,  which 
he  had  just  betfun  to  put  to  the  press,  when  he  died,  in  16S9. 
The  president  Rohier,  into  whose  hands  the  manuscripts  came, 
|M:knowle^s  the  advantages  he  derived  from  them  in  his  e£i 
tion  of  the  customs  of  that  province* 

.  CHRISTOPHER  RESOLD  or  BESOLDUS,  an  emi- 
aent  civilian,  and  professor  of  law  at  Ingolstadt,  a  .native  of 
Tubingen,  and  born  in  1577,  was  professor  of  law  in  1635, 
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when  he  turned  Roman  catholiCy  and  left  his  place  to  become 
counsellor  at  Ae  court  of  Austria^  whence  he  went  to  Ingol- 
stadt,  where  he  died,  Sept.  15,  1638.  At  this  juncture  the 
pope  was  about  to  have  offered  him  a  professor's  chair  at 
Bologna,  with  a  pension  of  four  thousand  ducats.  He  wrote 
a  great  many  wonns  on  subjects  of  law  and  history,  all  which 
show  that  he  had  accumulated  a  greater  stock  of  learning  than 
he  had  time  or  judgment  to  methodize. 

DOMINIC  VAN  ARUM,  or  ARUMiEUS,  a  nobleman 
of  Friesland,  was  bom  at  Leuwardcn  in  1579,  and  studied  law 
at  Franeker,  Oxford,  and  Rostock.  In  1599  he  went  to  Jena, 
where,  in  1605,  he  became  professor  of  law,  and  where  he  died 
Feb.  S4, 1637.  He  is  esteemed  one  of  the  most  able  writers 
of  the  German  law,  and  one  of  the  first  who  reduced  it  to  ar 
regular  system.    He  wrote — 1.  Discursus  academici  de  jure 

gublico,  1617,  6  vols.  4to.  S.  Discursus  academici  ad  auream 
ullam  Car.  IV.,  1617,  4to.  3.  Commentaria  de  comitiis,  Rom« 
Germ.  imp.  1630,  4to. 

MARK  LESCARBOT,  a  native  of  Vervms,  and  an  advo- 
cate in  parliament,  resided  for  some  time  in  New  France,  or 
Canada,  and  published  an  account  of  that  countrv,  containing 
**  The  Voyages,  Discoveries,  and  Settlements  of  the  French 
in  the  West  Indies  and  New  France,  under  Ae  authority  of 
our  most  Christian  Kings,*'  &c.,  of  which  the  second  edition, 
8vo.,  is  dated  Paris,  161S.  He  afterwards  attended  Peier  de 
CastiHe,  the  ambassador  of  Lewis  XIII.  to  Switzerland,  and 
published  a  description  of  the  thirteen  cantons  in  French 
▼erse,  Paris,  1618. 

ARTHUR  DUCK,  a  civilian,  bom  in  Devonshu^,  1580, 
and  educated  at  Exeter  college  and  Hart-hall,  Oxford.  He 
became  fellow  of  All  souls,  and  after  travelling  through  France, 
Italv,  and  Germany,  he  was  made  chancellor  of  Bath  and 
IV^ells,  afterwards  of  London,  and  then  master  of  the  requests. 
He  snfiered  much  in  the  civil  wars  for  his  loyalty.  In  1648 
he  was  sent  for  by  his  majesty  to  Newport,  in  the  Isle  of 
"Wight,  to  assist  in  his  treaty  with  the  commissioners  from  the 
parfiament;  but  that  treaty  falling,  he  retired  to  his  habitap 
tion  at  Chiswick,  near  London,  where  he  died  in  Mav  1640. 
'He  was  an  excellent  civilian,  a  man  of  pietv,  a  tolerable  poet, 
especially  in  his  younger  days,  and  very  weu  versed  in  history, 
ecclesiastical  as  well  as  civil.  His  only  defect  was  a  harshnesar 
of  voice  in  pleading.  His  works  are— *1.  Vita-  Hen.  Chichele, 
archiep.  Cant.  This  book  was  translated  into  English,  S« 
De  usu  et  auctoritate  Juris  Civilis  Romanorum  in  dominiis 
principum  Christianorum,  8vo. 

REINER  or  REINHARD,  BACHOyiUS,  the  son  of 
Reinier,  was  jprofessor  of  civil  law  in  the  university  of  Heidel- 
berg, and  obtained  distinction  among  the  lawyers  of  his  time« 
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His  oontempor&ries  -paaA  bigh  edcondums  tiponhla  talents,  atid 
particularly  remark>4;hat  he  excelled  more  in  overthrowing  the 
opinions  of  others,  than  in  supporting  hia  own»  After  occupy- 
ing  ^e  professional  chair  with  credit  for  upwards  of  00  years, 
when,  in  162S,  Count  Tilly  took  Heidelberg,  and  the  Elector 
Palatine  dissolved  the  university,  Bachovius  left  the  city. 
Having  corresponded  with  the  learned  Cuubbus,  professor  at 
Leyden,  he  applied  to  him  to  obtain  for  him  permisaion  to  read 
lectures  in  that  university,  but  without  success.  He  made  an 
attempt,  equally  unsuccessftil,  to  establish  himself  as  a  lecturer 
in  Strasburg.  Returning  to  Heidelberg,  after  having  met 
with^much  vexation,  and  numerous  disappointments,  diitfly 
owing  to  his  protestantism,  he  thought  it  his  duty,  or  found  it 
^nvenient,  to  return  into  the  bosom  of  the  cathcdic  church, 
the  elector  re-established  the  university ;  and  Bachovius  was 
restored  to  his  office,  with  its  emoluments.  The  particulars  of 
liis  life,  from  this  period,  are  unknown. 

THOMAS  RIDLEY,  a  learned  English  civilian,  bom  at 
X3y.  He  became  master  df  Eton  school,  afterwards  one  of  the 
masters  of  chancery^  chancellor  to  the  bishop  of  Windiester, 
and  vicar-ffeneral  to  archbishop  Abbot.  He  also  received  the 
honour  of  knighthoodv  He  died,  January  28  or  OS,  1628,  and 
was  buried  in  <he  parish  church  of  St.  Benet,  PauFs  Whar( 
Jiondon.  He  was  a  general  scholar.  He  wrote  a  View  of  the 
Civil  and  Elcclesiastical  Law. 

THEODORE  GODEFROI,  eldest  son  of  Denys  God^ 
froi,  was  a  native  of  Geneva,  end  bom  in  1680.  He  pursued 
his  studies  in  that  city  and  at  Strasburg,  and  then  went  to 
Paris,  where  he  embraced  the  Catholic  ftith.  In  1643  he  was 
made  counsellor  of  state;  and  he  acted  dwring  the  last  six 
years  of  his  life  as  counseUor  and  secretary  to  the  Frendi  €Uh 
bassy  for  the  general  peace  at  Munster.  In  that  city  he  died 
in  1646.  Theodore  was  particularly  versed  in  the  genealogieal 
and  ceremonial  history  of  France,  and  published  several 
learned  works  for  its  illustration.  He  wrote  several  genealo^ 
gical  works  of  great  labour,  and  very  curious. 

JAMES  GODEFROI,  brother  to  Theodore  Godefroi, 
was  bom  at  Geneva,  1587.  He  followed  the  example  of  Iu» 
father  Denys,  in  adhering  to  the  reformed  religion,  and  in 
the  studies  of  law,  history,  and  philosophy.  He  waa  made 
professor  of  law  at  Geneva,  in  1619,  and  entered  into  the 
council  in  1629.  He  filled,  with  the  greatest  Ke«d  and  abihty, 
every  public  office  with  which  he  was  entrusted^  and  few  liave 
passed  a  more  laborious  life.  He  was  made  secretary  of  state; 
was  five  times  chosen  syndic  of  the  republic ;  and  was  various 
iknes  employed  as  negociator  in  France,  Piedmont,  Swita^bmd, 
and  Germany :  at  the  same  time  he  continued  his  public  lee- 
tures  in  Jurispnideneei  and  composed  a  variety  of  leaned 
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works^     He  til«tnta1iied  a  oonespondenoe   wkh   the   dioftl 
leamed  meD  of  the  age,  by  whom  he  was  highly  reqpeeted. 
Poiicflfled  of  the  esteem  and  ffratitude  of  his  countrymen,  he  , 
died  universally  regietted,  m  1562.    He  wrote  some  learned 
treatises  on  law  tod  genei^  literature. 

CHARLES  F£RR£T,  a  French  oivilian  of  considerable 
eminence^  was  bom  at  Semur»  the  canital  of  Auzis,  December 
16^  1683.  After  studyinff  at  Dijon,  Orleans^  and  oilier  places, 
he  was  leceiTed  as  an  advocate  of  paviiament  in  1602,  when 
only  nineteen  years  old.  He  married  Mrs.  Anne  Brunet,  of 
Beaulne,  by  whom  he  had  nineteen  children,  fourteen  of  whom 
liie^^  brought  up  together  during  eight  years.  After  the  deadi 
of  his  wife,  in  I6S7,  he  had  his  bed  nuide  one  half  narrower, 
aad  determined  to  jpemain  a  widower.  He  gained  great  re* 
putation  aft  the  bar  at  Dijon,  and  was  chosen  counsellor  to  the 
three  estates  of  the  province.  He  prevailed  on  Louis  XIII.  to 
pardon  some  persons  who  had  been  guilty  of  sedition.  Of 
this  kisurrection  he  wrote  a  history,  and  published  it  some 
tine  afterwards.  He  died  at  Dijon  in  1661.  He  had  an  ex- 
tensive correspondence  with  all  tbe  leamed  civilians  in  his 
time.  His  ouier  works  are — 1.  De  Claris  fori  Burgundies 
Oratoribus.  ».  Traits  de  I'Abus,  »  vols,  folio.  3.  A  Trans* 
lation  of  Pifarao's  Quatrains  in  Latin  Verses,  with  a  Commen- 
tary»  His  son,  Peter,  was  a  leamed  man,  and  a  great  collector 
of  books,  which  he  left  to  the  Jesuits'  college  ot  Dijon.  He 
died  in  1706. 

EDWARD  B AG^HAW^  a  gentleman  of  a  Derbyshue  fa- 
mfly^  was  bom  in  London,  and  m  1604  became  a  commoner  of 
Braasenose  college,  Oxford,  under  the  tuition  of  Mr.  Robert 
Bokon,  whose  life  he  afterwuds  published.  He  took  a  degree 
in  arts,  removed  to  the  Middle  Temple,  studied  law,  and 
beoBune  eminent  in  his  profession.  In  1639  he  was  appointed 
Jjent  reader,  and  chose  for  his  first  reading,  an  argument  very 
suitable  to  the  gronving  turbulence  of  the  tunes;  endeavourmg 
to  prove  that  a  parliament  may  be  held  without  bishops,  and 
that  bishops  ought  not  to  meddle  in  civil  affairs ;  but  tiie  lord 
keeper.  Finch,  at  archbishop  Laud's  request,  ordered  him  to 
desist.  ^  At  the  beginning  or  the  disturbances,  he  was  elected 
member  of  parliament  for  Southwark,  being  considered  as  pun* 
tenically  disposed}  but  perceiving  the  designs  of  the  popular 
party,  he  quitted  them  and  removed  to  Oxford,  where  he  sat  in 
the  parliament  called  by  the  king^  for  which  he  was  afterwards 
eoBunitted  to  prison,  and  suffered  heavily  by  the  sequestration 
of  his  estate.  At  the  restoration  he  was  treasurer  of  the 
Middle  Temple.  He  died  in  16SS.  Besides  the  book  aheady 
mentioned,  he  published  several  speeches  in  parliament;  Two 
Ajrouments  on  the  Canons  and  Praemunire,  4to.;  Treatise 
de&nding  the  Revenues  of  the  Church  in  Tithe  and  Glebe 
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Mo. ;  Treatise  maintaimng  the  Doctrine,  &c.  of  the  Church  cpf 
Enghoid,  4to.;  Short  Censure  on  WilUam  Prynne,  4to« ;  Just 
Vindication  of  his  Readmg  in  the  Middle  Temple  Hail,  4to.; 
The  Bi^ts  of  the  Crown  of  England,  9ro. 

GODEFROY  ANTONIUS,  a  German  lawyer,  was  bom 
at  Freiidenber^,  in  Westphalia,  and  died  chancellor  of  the 
universitv  of  Giessen ;  where,  also,  he  was  professor  of  law,  in 
1618«  He  wrote  seyeral  works  of  great  reputation,  on  the  civil 
law,  one  of  which,  entitled  **  Disputationes  Feudales,**  wait 
through  six  editions. 

SIR  ROBERT  BERKELEY,  an  English  judge,  was  bom 
in  1584,  at  Spetchley  in  Worcestershire.  In  the  reiga  of 
Charles  I.,  being  one  of  the  justices  of  the  King's  Bench,  he 
gave  his  judgment  in  favour  of  ship*nion^,  for  which  he  was 
afterwards  fined  by  parliament  S0,000/.,  and  imprisoned  in 
the  tower,  where  he  continued  seven  months.  He  also 
suffered  very  severely  during  the  rebellion.  A  litde  before  the 
battle  of  Worcester,  the  Presbyterians,  though  engaged  in  the 
king's  service,  retained  their  animosity  against  him,  and  burnt 
his  house  at  Spetchley  to  the  ground.  He  afterwards  con- 
verted the  stables  into  a  dwelling-house,  and  lived  with. con- 
tent, and  even  dignity,  upon  the  wreck  of  his  fortune.  He 
was  a  true  son  of  the  church  of  Enjdand,  and  sufiered  more 
from  the  seduction  of  his  only  son  Thomas  to  the  church  of 
Rome,  at  Brussels,  than  from  all  the  calamities  of  the  civil 
war.    He  died  August  5,  1656. 

JOHN  BRADSHAW,  serjeant-at-law,  was  bora  m  1586, 
at  Marple  hall,  in  Cheshire.  He  was  one  of  the  judges  of  the 
sheriflFs'  court,  in  London ;  and  on  the  trial  of  Charles  I.  he 
was  nominated  president  of  that  bloody  tribunal.  Though  he 
behaved  with  disrespect  to  his  sovereign,  some  have  imagined 
that  he  was  but  the  tool  of  a  ]>arty,  and  that  his  private  senti- 
ments were  favourable  to  the  royal  cause.  His  attachment  to 
the  republicans,  however,  was  such,  that  he  inveighed  against 
Cromwell,  and  for  his  obstinacy  he  was  dismis^d  from  the 
office  of  president.  He  died  1659,  but  the  place  of  his  burial 
is  unknown ;  though  some  have  mentioned  an  inscription  en- 
graved on  a  cannon  near  Martha  bay,  in  Jamaica,  which  inti- 
mates that  his  ashes  were  denosited  there.  He  might  have 
wished  to  fl^  the  insults  which  attended  the  bones  of  those 
who  sat  in  judgment  over  Charles ;  but  it  is  more  probablei 
from  papers  preserved  in  the  British  museum,  that  he  died 
in  Ei^land,  and  on  ihe  31st  October,  1659.  He  was  rewarded 
for  his  services,  as  president,  with  the  estate. of.  Summer  hOl, 
belonging  to  lord  St.  Alban's,  worth  1000/.  a  year.  It  is 
supposed  by  some  that  he  communicated  some  evidences  to 
Needham  to  be  inserted  in  his  translation  of  Selden's  Mare* 
ClauBum. 
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EDWARD  BULSTRODE,  a  kwyer  of  some  celebrity 
durinff  the  protectorate,  son  of  Edward  BuUtiode,  of 
HugUeyi  or  Hedgleyy  near  Beaconsfield,  in  Buckinffhamthire^ 
and  was  bom  in  1588*  He  studied  at  St.  Johirs  coUese, 
Oxford,  and  at  the  Inner  Temple,  London.    He  had  for  his 

Eatron  sir  James  Whidock,  whose  erudition  Buktrode  cele- 
rates  in  high  terms.  After  being  called  to  the  bar,  he  took 
part  with  the  presbjrterians  in  the  rebellion,  and  was  a  justice 
in  North  Wales  in  1649,  by  the  interest  of  his  nephew,  die 
celebrated  Bulstrode  Whitlock.  He  died  at  the  Inner  Temple, 
of  which  he  was  a  bencher,  in  April  1659,  and  was  buriea  in 
the  Temple  church.  His  works  are— 1.  A  Golden  Chaitt» 
or.  Sentences  of  the  Scriptures,  8yo.  2.  Reports  of  Cases  in 
the  King's  Bench,  three  parts,  folio,  of  which  a  second. edition 
appeared  in  1688. 

ANTONY  ANSELME,  of  Antwerp,  a  celebrated  h^wyer, 
died  in  1668,  aged  80.  He  wrote  seyeral  works  on.  civil  law, 
written  with  method  and  perspicuity.  All  his  works  are 
written  in  Latin. 

ARNOLD  VINIUS,  professor  of  law  at  Leyden,  was 
bom  in  Holland,  1588,  and  died  1657.  He  wrote  a  CommeiH 
tary  on  the  Institutes  of  Justinian,  2  vols.  4to.,  and  another  on 
the  ancient  law  writers,  8to. 

JAMES  GOUTHIERES,  a  learned  jurist,  bom  at  Chan* 
mont,  in  Bassiffni,  was  an  advocate  in  the  parliament  of  Paris. 
After  passing  forty  years  at  the  bar  with  honour,  he  returned 
to  his  country,  and  died  in  16S8.  He  wrote  in  1612  a  work 
'<  De  veteri  Jure  pontifido  Urbis  Romse,**  which  wa4  so  well 
receiyed  at  Rome,  that  the  senate  conferred  upon  him  and 
his  posterity  the  quality  of  a  Roman  citizen. 

SIR  JOHN  BANKES,  lord  chief  justice  of  the  common 
pleas,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  was  bora  at  Keswick,  in 
Cumberland,  in  1589.  He  studied  at  Oxford,  but  took  no 
degree,  applying  to  the  law.  His  extraordinary  reputation  in 
that  profession  soon  recommended  bim  to  the  kii^,  who 
made  him  attorney  to  the  prince  in  1629,  knighted  him,  and 
appointed  him  attoraey-general,  in  1634;  lord  chief  justice  in 
1640;  and  a  member  of  the  priyy  council  in  164^;  in  these 
perUous  times  he  dischai^ed  the  duties  of  his  important 
and  arduous  offices  with  very  great  approbation,  out  at 
last  he  lost  his  popularity,  by  dedarinff  trom  the  bench,  in  a 
summer  circuit  at  Salisbury,  that  the  actions  of  Essexj 
Manchester,  and  Waller,  were  treasonable;  whereujpon  the 
commons  voted  him  a  traitor^  Meantime,  his  lady  bemg  with 
his  fimiily  at  his  seat  at  Corfe  castle,  in  the  isle  of  Purbeck, 
was  sumsMMied  to  surrender  by  the  friends  of  the  parliament ; 
but»  like  a  courageous  heroincj  refused,  though  she  had  then 
only  five  men  in  the  fort ;  and  during  the  whole  siege,  by 
William  Earl,  never  more  than  forty.     At  last  lady  Banks 
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lionet    SirJoIttcimtiiitiedwiAtheJdiigrftlOxfo^^ 
wben  hft  died. 

DAVID  JENKINS,  n  intrepid  judge,  was  bom  at  Pen* 
doykn,  in  Gltmoigandiire,  and  admitted  a  conunonei^  of 
Edmund  hall,  Oxford,  in  1597.  After  taking  his  bachelor'a 
degree,  he  removed  to  GhnUr's  Inn,  and  became  eminent  as  a 
oottBseUor.  Kii^  Charles  L  appointed  him  a  Welsh  judge.^ 
In  I64f5  he  was  taken  prisoner  at  Hereford,  for  his  aetivity  m 
the  royal  cause,  and  sent  to  the  tower.  Being  brought  to  the 
house  of  commons,  he  denied  their  authority,  and  refosed  to 
kneel,  for  which  he  was  fined  10002.  and  .renumded  to 
Driscm.  In  1650,  an  act  was  passed  fi>r  his  trials  but  Harry 
M artb,  it  is  said,  prevented  the  measure  by  a  droll  speech. 
Jenkins,  who  expected  to  be  hanged,  declared  that  he  would 
die  with  the  Bible  under  one  arm,  and  Magna  Charta  under 
the  other.  In  1666  he  obtained  hla  liberty,  on  which  he  re^ 
tired  to  his  estate  in  Glamoroaoshire,  then  restored  to  him, 
and  died  at  Cowbridge,  in  that  county,  December  6,  1667| 
affed  about  eighty-one  or  two.  He  was  buried  at  the  west  iend 
of  that  church.  He  died  as  he  Eved,  inouksating  with  his  last 
breath,  to  his  relatk)ns  and  friends,  loyalty  to  his  m^esty,  and 
obedience  to  the  laws  of  the  land.  H^  was  a  jierson  of  sreat 
abUity  in  his  profession,  and  was  often  consulted  by  Sir  John 
Badks  and  Wiliiam  Noy  in  their  attomeyships.  His  tracts  en 
legal  and  political  subjects  were  printed  in  1631,  likao. 

HENRY  ROLLE,  a  lawyer  and  judge,  was  bom  at 
Beanton,  in  Devonshire,  in  1589.  He  was  educated  at  Exeter 
edBege,  Oxford ;  after  which  he  became  a  student  of  the 
Inner  Temple,  and  was  called  to  the  bar.  He  was  also  chosen 
a  member  of  parliament,  and  in  1640,  made  a  serjeant-at4aw. 
In  1648  he  accepted  the  offiee  of  chief  justice  of  the  court  of 
king's  bench ;  but  resigned  that  seat  some  time  before  his 
deaSh,  which  happened  in  1656.  His  ^*  Reports,**  in  French^ 
were  printed  in  two  vols,  folio,  1675.  He  also  wrote  *'An 
Abridgment  of  Cai^s  and  Resolutions  of  the  Law,**  which 
was  pubHshed  by  sir  Matthew  Bale. 

6REGDRIO  LOPEZ,  a  celebrated  Spanish  lawyer,  was 
bem  at  Ouadaloupe.  He  edited  the  laws  of  Alonso  the  Wise^ 
known  by  the  title  of  **  Las  Sieta  Partidas,"  and  added  a  com- 
mentary, which  has  been  retained  in  most  of  the  subsequent 
editions,  and  is  included  in  the  last.  Lopez  studied  at  Sala- 
manca, and  was  one  of  the  royal  council  of  the  Indies.  The 
time  of  his  death  is  not  known :  his  epitaph  in  St.  Anne's 
ehapel,  in  the  monastery  of  Guadaloupe,  says,  in  the  Portu* 
guese  language  :-*- 

^*  Here  lies  the  Uoentiate,  Oregorio  Lopez,  a  native  of  this 
place.    Pray  to  God  &r  bun.'* 
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FBANCIS  AMAJAi  a  SpMish  pfofiMor  of  ciffl  bir,  wlio 
died  at  VaUadoMd^  about  1740.  Hb  commentary  on  tfie 
eight  last  books  of  the  Code#  and  hia  other  treatisea  were 
hiffUr  vafaied. 

JAJ4ES  PINON9  of  Pari8»  waa  diatingmdied  at  the  bar, 
and  waa  also  a  good  Latin  poet,  and  wrote  de  Amio  de  Romano, 
a  poem,  dediciSed  to  Lewis  XIII.,  &o.    He  died  164L 

SIR  JOHN  OLANVIL,  younger  son  of  John  Gkuml, 
of  Tavistock,  in  Devonshire,  one  of  the  justices  of  the  common 

CI,  was  educated  at  Oxford,  and  studied  hiw  at  Lincofai's 
where  he  acquired  great  reputation.  After  being  a  bar- 
yittar  some  years,  he  was  chosen  recorder  of  Plymouth,  and 
was  burgess  of  thai  place  m  several  parliaments^  In  May, 
168d,  he  was  made  serjeant^t-law*  Being  chosen  speaker  of 
lihe  parliamfettt  in  1640,  he  showed  himself  ao^e  in  the  lUng'a 
cause.  In  I64tl  he  received  the  honour  of  knighthood  $  and 
wheal  the  king  was  ofaGged  to  leave  the  pariiament,  sir  John 
jGoUowed  him  to  Oxford.  In  1645,  &r  Us  adherence  to  the  Idng, 
be  was  deprived  of  his  seat  in  parliament,  and  committed  to 
prison,  in  which  he  remained  until  1646,  when  he  made  eom^ 
ipoaition  with  the  usurping  powers.  After  die  restoratiim  he 
^as  in  high  favour  at  court.  He  died  on  October  Sd,  1661, 
mod  was  buried  in  the  church  of  broad  Hinton,  in  Wiltshire. 
His  works  consist  chiefly  of  speeches  and  arguments,  most  of 
which  are  m  Rushworth's  '' Collections."  His  ''Reports  of 
Cases  of  controyerled  Eieetiona,"  were  published  in  1775,  by 
John  Topham,  esq. 

AUGUSTINE  BARBOSA^  son  of  Emanuel,  studied  etvO 
and  canon  law  under  his  father,  and  afterwards  at  Rome,  wheie 
lie  passed  the  days  in  libraries,  and  the  nights  in  composing. 
A  story  is  told  of  him,  that  having  one  day  sent  his  servant  to 
Imy  some  salt-flsh,  it  was  brought  back  in  a  sheet  of  maau- 
neript  relative  to  the  canon  law;^ — that  Barbosa  instantly  went 
.iHBd  rescued  from  a  sinular  use  the  rest  of  the  voknne,  which 
was  nearly  complete,  and  formed  the  work  **  De  Officio  Epiih- 
tfopi,"  which  he  corrected  and  published  in  his  own  name.  A 
similar  prejudice  acainst  him  caused  the  earlier  of  several  other 
treatises  ot  canon  mw  whidi  he  pubhslied,  to  be  attributed  to 
fan  father,  on  the  ground  of  fheir  being  much  moaee  solid  than 
his  later  ones.  He  seems,  hpwevar,  to  have  undoubtedly  been 
.a  very  studious  man,  and  on  his  return  to  Spain  in  1632  he 
.passed  nearly  the. same  life  at  Madrid  that  he  had  done  at 
Rome.  He  occujued  himself  in  the  determination  of  ecclesias- 
tical causes,  his  skill  in  which  occasioned  his  promotion  in  16M 
io  the  bishopric  of  Ugeoto,  in  the  territory  of  Otranto.  He 
was  consecrated  at  Rome  the  next  year,  imd  then  removed  to 
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VgBO^f  ivith  Ab  intentiMi  of  devotinff  himielf  to  flie  duties  of 
his  office;  but  he  died  thiere  within  a  Few  months. 

JAMES  VALDES,  author  of  a  book,  wheiein  he  ende»- 
TOUTS  to  prove,  that  the  kings  of  Spain  ought  to  enjoy  the  pre* 
eedenoe  of  sll  Christian  princes,  was  bom  in  Astorias.  He 
studied  at  Valladolid,  where  he  exercised  the  profession  of  an 
advocate,  and  taught  canon  law  about  00  years.  He  was  af- 
terwards advanced  to  the  office  c^  counsellor  in  the  council  of 
Granada. 

JOHN  WHITE,  a  nonconformist  lawyer,  and  commonly 
called,  from  his  principal  publication.  Century  White,  was  the 
son  of  H^ary  White,  of  HeyUm  in  Pembrokeshire,  where  he 
was  bom,  June  89, 1590*  He  was  much  employed  by  the  puri- 
tans  in  the  purdiase  of  impropriations,  which  were  to  be  given 
to  those  of  their  own  party ;  for  which  he  received  such  a 
censure  in  the  star  chamber,  as  served  to  confirm  the  aversioii 
he  had  akeady  conceived  against  the  hierarchy.  In  1640  he 
was  chosen  member  of  parliament  for  the  borouflfa  of  Sonlh* 
wark,  joined  in  all  the  proceedings  which  led  to  me  overthrow 
of  the  church,  was  appointed  chairman  of  the  comnuttee  JIbr 
religion,  and  a  member  of  the  assembly  of  divines.  He  died 
Jan.  39,  1644-5,  and  was  buried  in  the  Temple  cfanrdi.  A 
marble  stone  was  afterwards  placed  over  his  gravCj  with  these 
linBs» 

*'  Here  lyeth  a  John,  a  buming  lUning  light, 
His  name,  life,  actions  were  aU  White.'* 

Hb  most  curious  pubHcation  was  that  entitled  **  The  Fbrst 
Century  of  Scandalous  and  malignant  Priests,  made  and  ad* 
mitted  into  benefices  by  the  prelates,  in  whose  hands  the 
■ordination  of  ministers  and  government  of  the  church  hatfi 
been ;  also  a  nanration  of  the  causes  for  which  the  parliament 
hath  ordered  the  sequestration  of  the  benefices  of  several  mi* 
nisters  complained  of  before  them,  for  viciousness  of  life,  errors 
in  doctrine  contrary  to  the  artides  of  our  religion,  and  for 
practising  and  pressing  superstitious  innovations  against  law, 
and  for  malignancy  against  the  pariiament,"  1648,  4to. 

SIR  THOMAS  RYVES,  an  Enffhsh  lawver,  bom  about 
1590,  and  educated  at  Winchester  sdiool,  and  the  university 
of  Oxford*  He  became  a  edebrated  civilian  in  Doctors'  Com- 
mons, and  the  court  of  admiralty.  On  the  accession  of  Charles  I. 
he  was  made  kin|r||s  advocate  and  knighted.   He  died  in  1651. 

WILLIAM  LENTHALL,  an  English  hwyer,  and  famous 
as  a  speaker  in  the  long^  parliament,  was  bom  at  Henlev  on 
Thames,  in  Oxfordshire,  in  1691,  and  educated  at  Alban-hall, 
Oxford,  firom  whence  he  removed  to  Lincoln's  Inn,  where  he 
was  called  to  the  bar.    In  1639  he  was  elected  into  parliament 
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for  WoocUtock,  and  in  1640  was  dboften  spnkwr,  in  which 
capacity  he  was  said  to  hare  made  a  considerable  fortune  hj: 
jouain^  the  ruling  party.  He  was  abo  master  of  the  roUs,  a 
commissioner  of  the  great  seal,  and  chancellor  of  the  duchy  of 
Lancaster.  He  was  tamed  out  by  Cromwell  in  1663,  but  in 
the  following  year  he  became  speaker  of  the  parUament  called 
by  the  protector.  At  the  restoration  he  was  exempted  &am 
the  act  of  indemnity,  but  obtained  a  pardon  from  the  IciiM;.  He 
died,  it  has  been  asserted,  expressing  great  penitence  for  the 
MTt  which  he  had  borne  in  the  rebelBon,  in  1662.  Several  of 
Lis  speeches  and  letters  have  been  printed. 

JOHN  LINN^US,  an  eminent  Gennan  jurist,  was  bom 
at  Jena  in  159S,  where^his  &ther  was  professor  of  mathema*> 
tics.  Having  received^ a  good. education  in  the  elements  of 
learning,  he  went  to  Weimer  to  pursue  his  maturer  studies, 
and  from  thence  to  the  university  of  his  native  place,  whese  he 
remained  till  the  death  of  hb  father  in  1614,*  when  he  remov*' 
ed  to  Altdorf.  In  1618  he  engaged  himself  as  travelling  tutor 
to  two  younff  men  of  Nuremberg,  whom  he  accompanied  te 
France,  En^and,  and  Holland.  Having  finished  his  engage^ 
ment  irith  these,  be  took  upon  himself  the  oflEice  of  private  tcrtor 
to  several  young  persons  of  rank,  among  whom  was  Albert^ 
margrave  of  Brandenburg.  In  process  of  time  this  prince 
gave  him  the  post  of  chamberlain  and  member  of  his  privy 
council.  He  died  in  the  eiyoyment  of  these  offices  in  the  year 
1663.  His  works  are  numerous,  and  valued  for  .their  erudition* 

ANTHONY  DESPEISSES,  an  eminent  Italian  lawyer, 
and  a  protestant^  was  bom  at  Montpellier  in  1584.  He  labour- 
ed in  QOiyunction  with  his  countryman  Charles  de  Bouques  in 
a  work  on  Testama:itary  successions,  fiiUo;  and  afterwards 
on  a  general  system  of  the  Roman  Law,  which  occupied  near 
fiKHTty  years  of  the  life  of  Despeisses,  who  died  iust  as  he  had 
prejMured  it  &r  the  press  in  1658.  The  last  work  .was  imblish-> 
ed  m  4  vols.  foLy  am  again  in  1750  in  S  vols,  folio,  it  is  re- 
ported of  Deipeisses,  mat  at  one  time  of  his  Ufe  he  returned 
to  Montpellier,  intending  to  practise  at  the  bar,  but  was  divert- 
ed from  it  by  an  incident  very  trijBing  in  itself.  As  he  was  ad* 
dressing  the  court,  with  many  degressions  firom  the  main  sub- 
ject, which  was  then  the  fashion,  he  happened  to  say  something 
of  Ethiopia,  on  which  an  attorney  said,  loud  enough  to  be 
heard,  ''jHe  is  now  got  to  Ethiopia,  and  he  will  never  come 
back.**  Despeisses  was  so  much  hurt  at  this,  and  probably  at 
the  laugh  wnich  ensued,  as  to  confine  himself  to  chamber 
practice,  and  the  compilation  of  his  great  work. 

SIR  HARBOTTLE  GRIMSTON,  was  born  at  Brad* 
fidd-hall,  in  Essex,  about  1584.  He  studied  in  Lincoln's  Innj 
and  in  1618  became  recorder  of  Colchester,  for  which  place 
he  was  also  returned  to  parliament  in  1640.  He  acted  for  some 
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lime  Jn  tipfoM/tm  to  dn^loBg,  bat  at  fengdi  he  became  mote 
Biodenite ;  and  what  diat  monaxch  waa  murdefed,  he  wmit 
abnuuL  In  1660  he  was  ohosen  speaker  of  what  was  calledl 
^  The  healing  paEliameDt/'  and  he  was  ako  one  at  the  com*- 
■usaianeTs  vmo  waited  on  Charles  II.  at  Breda*  On  the  res* 
toratien  of  that  kmg/  he  waa  made  master  of  the  rolls,  which 
cAce  he  discharged  with  great  reputation^  and  died  in  1689. 
He  published  the  reports  en  sir  George  Crojke^  whose  daughter 
he  married* 

ROLLAND  D£S  MARETS,  a  French  advocate,  waa 
bom  at  Paris  in  1594,  and  died  in  1653*  He  wrote  Latin  let- 
ters of  considerable  merit.  Tfa^  were  published  with  this 
title»  RoUandi  Maresu  Epistolarum  Philoiogicarumj  lib«  ii. 

BENEDICT  CARPZOVIUS,  one  of  the  sons  of  Bene- 
diet  Cariaovius,  was  bom  in  1595,  succeeded  his  fitther  in  hia 
ttSoes,  which  he  held  forty«eix  years,,  and  died  in  1666.  He 
was  one  of  the  ablest  lawyers  and  law  writers  of  his  time« 
He  rescued  £rom  the  archives,  where  they  were  unknown  or 
forgot,  many  constitutions  and  dedsiona  of  great  curiosity  and 
importance.  In  the  decline  of  hb  days  he  retired  to  Leipek, 
and  devoted  hhnself  to  the  study  of  the  Bible,  which  he  iasaid 
to  have  read  over  fiftywthree  times,  making  notes  as  he  read^ 
and  consulting  many  commentators;  His  works  are — 1.  Prac* 
tica  rerum  criminalium,  foL  2.  Definitiones  forenses,  fol.  S. 
CcviuneBt.  ad  legem  regiam  Gtermanorum.  4.  Responsa  juris 
Blectoralia,  fol.  6.  Definitionis  eccle8iastic8B«  6.  Deeisionea 
Saxonic»,  3  vols*  fd*    7.  Processus  Juris  Saxonici,  fol. 

LEWIS  6IRY,  a  French  kwyer,  and  one  of  the  flrat 
members  of  the  French  academy,  was  bom  at  Paris  in  1595. 
He  translated  TertuUian's  Apolray  and  several  other  works^ 
and  died  in  1665,  aged  70. 

CHRISTOPHER  FORSTNER,  an  Austrian  lawyer,  was 
bom  in  1598.  He  was  afterwards  employed  in  the  negocia^ 
tiona  fov  the  peace  of  Munster,  and  discovered  so  much  pra* 
daioeand  ability,  that  he  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  aufic  coun* 
sdlor.  He  died  Oct.  S8,  1667.  He  wrote^l.  De  Prindpatu 
Tibexii.  it.  Notsa  politics^  ad  Taciturn.  S.  Hypomnematti 
Pohtica.  4.  Epistola. 

PHILOSOPHY,  SCIENCE,   ANIX  INVISNTION. 

CYRIACUS  STROZZI,  a  Peripatetic  phflosopher,  bom 
at  Florence  in  15044  He  became  professor  of  pbiloscmbyi 
and  of  Greek,  at  Florence,  Bologna,  and  Pisa  ^  and  in  all  these 
places  was  much  esteemed.  He  added  two  books  in  Greek 
and  Latin  to  Aristotle's  Treatise  de  RepubUcSsi  and  died  in 
1565. 
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BEItNARDINO  TELESIO^  anbdem  phiIofl<mh«>^  was 
bom  of  a  noUe  family  at  Cosenaa  id  the  kiogdom  of  Naplet» 
in  1608  or  1509.  He  received  the  eariy  part  of  his  education 
under  an  imde  who  kept  a  school  at  Milan,  where  he  made 
gteat  proffresB  in  pcdite  Bterature,  and  the  rudimentB  of  philo* 
aopfay.  Accompanying  the  same  relation  to  Rome  in  1626,  ha 
was  enveloped  in  me  calamity  of  the  sack  of  ^at  city,  and 
after  being  pkmdered,  was  for  some  time  imprisoned,  (^  he 
was  liberated  by  the  good  offices  of  one  who  nad  been  secvoi- 
tary  to  the  Duke  of  Bourbon.  Removing  to  Padua,  he  studied 
philosophy  and  mathematics  with  great  assiduity.  He  then 
went  to  Rome,  where  he  ccmtracted  a  friendship  with  the  most 
eminent  learned  men  who  then  flourished  in  that  capital,  espe* 
cially  with  Ubaldirid  Bandinelli  and  Griovanni  deUa  Casa,  and 
he  ingratiated  himself  so  much  with  pope  Pius  IV.  that  the 
archbishopric  of  Cosensa  was  offered  to  him  by  that  pontiff 
but  he  declined  the  dignity  for  himself,  and  obtained  it  for  his 
brother.  He  retired  to  his  native  country  and  married  at  an 
advanced  ai^e,  and  for  a  short  time  he  appears  to  have  been 
professor  oi  philosophy  in  the  university  of^  Naples.  For  the 
most  part,  however,  he  resided  at  C!osenza,  where  he  founded 
an  academy  which  hence  took  the  same  of  Cosentino.  He  was 
patronized  by  several  persons  of  distinction,  particularly  by 
j?erdfaiand  duke  of  Nocera ;  but  undergoing  tne  affliction  of 
having  one  of  his  sons  murdered  by  an  assassin,  and  being 
much  disquieted  by  tiie  calumnies  raised  against  his  school  <» 
philosophy,  he  was  brought  to  his  grave  in  1588. 

Tel^o  boldly  and  vigorously  opposed  the  Aristotelian  doe^ 
trine  in  physic,  which  at  that  time  was  of  almost  saored  au- 
thority in  the  schools,  and  he  employed  mathematical  principles 
in  explaining  the  laws  of  nature.  These  he  first  dividged  in 
a  work  printed  at  Rome  in  1666  with  the  title  **  De  Rerum 
Natura  juxta  propria  prindpia,  lib*  II.  It  was  augmented  to 
nine  books  in  the  Na]^les  edition  of  1686.  The  same  system 
was  maintained  by  bun  in  other  separate  treatises,  entitied 
«'  De  his  guie  m  Acre  fiunt,  et  de  Terr»  Motibus,"  "  De 
Man,"  "  De  ColonunGenere,*'  &c.  The  essence  of  this  systen^ 
was  the  doctrine  of  the  ancient  Parmenides,  that  the  first  prin- 
ciples in  nature,  by  means  of  which,  all  natural  phenomena 
are  produced,  are  cold  and  heat.  The  tiieory  is  thus  develop^ 
ed ;  matter,  which  is  in  itself  capable  of  action,  and  adnuts 
neither  of  increase  nor  diminution,  is  acted  upon  by  two  con* 
trary  incorporeal  principles,  heat  and  cold.  From  the  per^ 
petual  oppofiition  of  these  arise  the  several  forms  of  nature  $ 
the  prevalence  of  cold  in  the  lower  regions  nroducinjo;  the  earth 
and  terrestrial  bodies ;  and  tiiat  of  heat  in  the  superior  regions, 
the  heaven  and  celestial  bodies.  AB  the  dianges  of  natural 
bodies  are  owing  to  this  conflict)  and  accordmg  to  the  degree 
16 
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in  which  each  prinriide  prevails,  are  the  different  deoreea  of 
d^8i(y»  moisture,  dryness,  &c.,  which  are  foimd  in  different 
substances.  This  system,  though  ingenious,,  is  in  reality  a 
baseless  fabric  raised  upon  a  fanciful  conversion  of  mere  at- 
tributes and  properties  into  substantial  nrbciples.  For,  as 
Lord  Bacon  observes,  Telesio,  no  less  than  Flato  and  Aris- 
totle, places  abstract  notions  at  the  foimdation  of  his  system^ 
and  produces  his  world  of  real  beinffs  from  nonentities. 
That  philosopher,  however,  pronounces  him  a  lover  of  truths 
a  benefactor  to  science,  and  one  who  prepared  the  way  for 
subsequent  improvements*  After  his  deatn,  his  writings,  aa 
containing  innovations,  were  put  into  the  Index  Espurgatorius 
of  the  Inquisition;  his  philosophy,  however,  continued  to  have 
many  adbnurers,  among  whom  was  the  celebrated  CampaneUa  ; 
and  his  works  were  republished  at  Venice  in  1590  by  his  friend 
Antonio  Pesico,  who  wrote  a  compendium  of  his  philosophy 
in  the  vernacular  tonffue.  Telesio  wrote  in  a  more  polisned 
style  than  other  philosophers  of  his  time,  and  intermixed 
some  Latin  verses  of  considerable  elegance. 

GILES  GOBELIN,  a  famous  French  dyer,  in  the  reim 
of  Francis  L,  who  discovered  a  method  of  dying  a  beautiml 
scarlet,  and  his  name  has  been  given  ever  since  to  the  finest 
French  scarlet. 

PETER  BELON,  bom  in  the  province  of  Maine,  about 
the  year  1518,  was  an  industrious  and  ingenious  naturalbt, 
esteemed  for  his  learning  and  talents  by  Henry  II.  and  Charles 
IX.,  of  France,  and  patronised  by  the  cardinal  de  Toumon» 
at  whose  expense  he  travelled  over  Italy  and  Greece,  a  great 
part  of  Germany,  France,  England,  Palestine,  and  Egypt,  col- 
lecting and  examining  every  where  the  plants,  animals,  and 
minerals  proper  to  the  places  through  wnich  he  journeyed. 
On  his  return  he  published  in  succession  the  results  of  his  ob* 
servations  and  inquiries.  He  was  stabbed  by  a  robber  in  1653, 
being  only  about  45  years  of  age. 

PETER  FRANCIS  DAVIL A,  a  Spanish  naturalist,  who 
died  at  Madrid  in  1585.  The  catalogue  of  his  cabinet  was 
published  in  S  vols,  and  is  held  in  great  respect. 

FRANCIS  PICCOLOMINI,  of  the  same  family  with 
Alexander,  the  archbishop,  was  bom  in  15£0,  and  taught  phi~ 
losophy  with  success  for  twenty-two  years,  in  the  most  eele* 
brated  universities  of  Italy,  and  afterwards  retired  to  Sienna, 
where  he  died  in  1604,  aged  eighty-four.  His  works  are  Com- 
meaoABmB  upon  Aristotle,  Mentz,  1608,  4to. ;  Universa  Philo- 
sopfaja  de  Moribus,  Venice,  1583,  fol.  He  laboured  to  revive 
the  doctrine  of  Plato,  and  imitated  his  manners.  He  had  for 
Ins  rival  the  famous  James  Zabarella,  whom  he  excelled  in  fa* 
cility  of  exjwession,  and  elegance  of  l^uiguage ;  but  to  whom  he 
was  much  inferior  in  point  of  argument. 
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FRANCESCO  PATRIZI,  a  philosopher  and  man  of  let-- 
ters,  was  a  native  of  the  Island  of  Cherso,  on  the  coast  of  Dal- 
tnatiii,  and  born  m  1529 ;  he  derived  his  origin  from  the  family  of 
Patrizi  in  Sienna.  At  an  early  age  he  was  sent  to  be  educated 
at  Padua,  where  he  studied  under  some  of  the  most  eminent 
masters  of  the  time.  In  1553  he  wrote  some  miscellaneous 
Italian  tracts.  He  finished  his  studies  in  the  following  year, 
and  after  some  excursions,  returned  to  his  own  country.  In 
1557,  with  the  view  of  obtaining  the  patronage  of  the  duke  of  * 
Ferrara,  he  published  a  panegyric  poem  on  the  house  of  Este, 
entitled,  "  L'Eridano/*  in  a  novel  kind  of  heroic  verse  of  thir- 
teen syllables,  not,  however,  of  his  own  invention.  For  several 
successive  years  he  passed  an  unsettled  life,  in  which  he  twice 
visited  the  isle  of  Cyprus,  where  he  abode  for  seven  years,  and 
which  he  finally  quitted  on  its  being  reduced  by  the  Turks,  in 
1570  or  1571.  He  also  travelled  into  France  and  Spain,  and 
spent  three  years  in  the  latter  country,  collecting  a  treasure  of 
ancient  Greek  MSS.  which  he  lost  on  his  return  to  Italy.  In 
1578  he  was  invited  to  Ferrara  by  duke  Alphonso  II.,  to  teach 
philosophy  in  the  university  of  that  city.  He  had  remained 
there  fourteen  years,  when,  upon  the  accession  of  Clement  VIII, 
to  the  popedom,  he  was  appointed  public  professor  of  the  Pla- 
tonic pnilosophy  at  Rome,  which  office  he  filled  with  great  ap- 
plause till  his  death  in  1597. 

Of  the  various  branches  of  science  and  literature  cultivated 
by  this  learned  man,  ancient  philosophy  was  that  by  which^he 
most  distinguished  himself.  He  was  devotedly  attached  to  the 
Platonic  system,  and  wrote — 1.  Dissertationes  Peripatetica?. 
2.  Dialogues  on  Rhetoric.  3.  Nova  Geometria.  4.  ParaUeli 
Militari.     5.  Nova  Geometria.    6.  Oracula  Zoroastria,  &c. 

JAMES  ZABARELLA,  a  relation  of  Francis,  bom  at 
Padua  in  ISSS,  was  well  versed  in  Aristotle's  philosophy,  and 
became  professor  of  it  at  Padua.  He  wrote  Commentaries  oh 
Aritstotlei  and  a  treatise  on  the  Perpetuum  Mobile,  de  inven- 
tione  letemi  motoris,  4to.    He  died  in  1589. 

AGOSTINO  RAMELLI^a  celebrated  Italian  mechanic 
and  engineer,  was  bom  at  Masanzana,  in  the  diocese  of  Milan, 
about  1530.  •  He  entered  into  the  army,  and  was  long  in  the 
service  of  the  marquis  of  Marignano,  a  general  of  Charles  V. 
Being  invited  into  France,  he  entered  into  the  service  of  the 
duke  of  Anjou,  as  captain  or  engineer  at  the  siege  of  Rochelle 
in  1573,  where  he  received  a  dangerous  wound,  and  was  taken 
prisoner.  When  that  prince,  afterwards  Henry  III.,  was 
chosen  king  of  Poland,  he  wrote  to  Ramellx  in  terms  of  great 
regard,  and  he  noiiiinated  him  his  engineer  when  on  the  throne 
of  France.  This  able  man  published,  in  1558,  a  work  in 
Italian  and  French,  entitled,  ^'  Le  Diverse  ed  Artificiose  Ma- 
chine delCapitono  Agostino  Ramelli,  &c.!'  fbl.  with  193  figures, 
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describing  a  i^real  number  of  niachiaes  forvariottB  parpooefi, 
mostly  of  his  own  invention.  They  exhibit  much  ingenious 
contrivance,  but  are  rather  too  complicated.  The  work  is 
rare  and  much  prized  by  the  curious.  It  is  not  known  how 
much  longer  the  author  survived. 

ANTHONY  MONTECATINUS,  an  Italian  professor  o£ 
philosophy,  was  bom  at  Ferrara  in  15S6*  After  reading  dif- 
ferent public  lectures  in  that  city,  he  was  appointed  first  prO"> 
fessor  of  philosophy  there.  He  became,  a  great  favourite  ot 
Alphonso  II.  duLe  of  Ferrara,  who  deputed  him  on  concerns 
of  state  to  the  courts  of  France  and  Rome*  He  waa  also  ap« 
pointed  governor  of  the  city  of  Regio,  created  chief  magistrate 
of  Ferrara,  and  frequently  was  entrusted  with  the  whole  ma^r 
nagement  of  affairs  under  the  duker  He  died  at  Ferrara,  in 
151^,  at  the  age  of  63.    He  was  the  author  of  several  works.  > 

JASON  DENORES,  a  philosopher,  was  bom  at  Nicosia, 
in  the  island  of  Cypms.  When  Cyprus  was  taken  by  the 
Turks  in  1570,  he  jost  all  his  property,  on  which  he  went  into 
Italy,  and  was  appointed  professor  of  moral  philosophy  at 
Padua  in  1577.  He  died  in  1590  of  .^rief^  occasioned  by  the 
circumstance  of  his  only  son  being  banished  for  killing  a  noble 
y ehetian  in  a  quarrel.  Denores  was  weft  acquainted  with  the 
peripatetic  philosophy,  and  had  a  superstitious  veneration  for 
Aristotle.  He  engaged  in  a  dispute  with  Guacin  about  pasto- 
ral ti^i-comedies,  and.  published  a  great  number  of  his  own 
works,  some  in  Latin,  some  in  Italian.  His  Italian  works  are 
—1.  Poetica,  4to.  2.  DeU'ottima  republica,  4to.  3.  DelJ 
mondo^  8vo. .  4.  Delia  Retorica,  4to..  His  Latin  works  are — 
5.  Institujtio  in  Philosophiam  Ciceronis,  8yo.  6.  De  Arte  di«- 
cendi,  8vo.  7.  De  Constitutione  Philosophiflp  Aristotelisi  4to* 
8.  |n  Epistolam  Horatii  de  Arte  Poetica,  8vo.  1664. 

OLIVER  DE  SERRES,  an  eminent  agriculturist,  was  a 
native  of  Villeneuve  de  Berff  in  the  Vivarais,  and  bom  i^ 
1539.  During  the  civil  tumults  of  his  time,  he  was  plundered 
of  his  property  and  his  house  demolished,  and  after  he  ha4 
rebuilt  it,  it  was  again  destroyed  by  fire.  He  consoled  hiaioelf 
under  these  misfortunes  by  study  and  rural  occupatioD8>  and 
he  became  so  advantageously  known  to  Henry  lY.  that  he  sen^ 
for  him  to  Pari/s,  and  employed  him  in  several  improvements 
about  his  domains.  Serres  wrote  works  which  rendered  him 
the  oracle  of  the  cultivators  of  that  age,  and  many  of  hia  ideaa 
have  been  copied  by  later  writers  without  acknowledgment* 
The  principal  of  the^e^  in  which  he  collected  the  r<»sults  of 
long  experience,  h«ntitled»  ^^  Theatre  d'A^riculture  et  M^sMe 
des  Camps,'*  4to.  1600,  several  times  reprinted ;  it  is(^lled  Ejf 
Haller,  *'  a  great  and  valuable  work»  viitten  hy.iin  e^ipjerifiic^ 
man,  fond  of  fiinplicityi.alid  not  attached  to  et^icmif  c  Qiethods*? 
It  is  ii(ill  read  with  pleasurei  aetwithstandiiig  its  aittiqiiat€!4 
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Style.  Some  of  his  economical  preceptg  are  thrown  into  rersei 
that  they  m)ay  be  better  remembered.  He  also  published  trea- 
tiaes  on  the  management  of  silk-worms^  the  collection  of  the 
0ilk,  and  the  culture  of  the  white  mulberry  tree,  which  he  first 
introduced  into  France.  This  estimable  man  died  in  16 19,  at 
^e  age  of  80|  after  having  had  the  satisfaction  of  witnessing  the 
happy  efiects  of  the  improvements  suggested  by  him. 

WILLIAM  GILBERT  or  GILBERD,  an  experimental 
philosopher,  aiid  also  a  physician,  was  bonf  in  1540  at  Colches- 
ter, of  which  town  his  rather  had  been  recorder.  After  stu- 
dying at  one  or  both  of  the  universities  he  travelled  abroad 
for  improvement.  Returning  to  his  own  country,  he  settled  in 
ZiOndon  about  1573,  became  a  member  of  the  college  of  phy- 
aieians,  and  practised  in  his  profession  with  great  reputation. 
Qui^n  Elizabeth  appointed  him  her  first  physician,  and  gave 
him  a  pension,  and  king  James  continued  him  in  a  similar  post. 
He  died  in  1603,  and  was  buried  at  Colchester,  where  a  hand- 
some monument  was  erected  to  his  memory.  His  books,  globes, 
instruments,  and  fossils,  he  bequeathed  to  the  college  of  phy- 
sicians, and  his  pictures  to  the  school  gallery  at  Oxford.  t>r. 
GKlbert  has  perpetuated  his  name  by  a  work  on  natural  philo- 
sophy, which  affords  one  of  the  earliest  examples  of  the  me- 
thod of  tireating  such  subjects  on  the  basis  of  experimental 
enquiry.  This  was  his  book  ''  De  Ilif agnete  Tellure,  Physiolo- 
gia  nova,**  London,  1600,  foKo.    This  performance,  the  com- 

Sletion  of  which  had  occupied  many  years  of  his  life,  is  the 
rst  complete  system  of  magnetism.  It  begins  with  a  history 
of  all  that  had  been  ob^rved  by  the  ancients  and  modems 
'-eoncenfihg  this  remarkable  power  in  nature,  in  which  he  re- 
cords several  Enghshmen  isus  acquainted  with  both  the  varia- 
tion and  declination  of  the  needle.  He  then  proceeds  to  ac- 
iiount  for  its  various  phenomena  under  the  following  heads: 
1.  Its  attraction,  d.  Its  direction  to  the  poles  of  the  earth,  and 
the  earth's  verticity  and  fixedness  to  certain  noints  of  the  whole. 
S.  Its  Vttriatioh;  4.  Its  declination.  All  these  he  illustratei^ 
bj  a  inultitude  of  experiments,  elucidated  by  diagrams ;  and 
he  Ifctlempts  to  form  a  theory  of  the  whole  upon  the  hypothe- 
sis of  the  earth's  being  one  vast  magnet.  The  celebrated 
Halfey  afterwards  applied  Gilbert's  notion  of  a  great  internal 
magnet  in- the  earth,  to  explain  the  variation  and  dipping  of 
1)ie  needle.  Dr.  Gilbert's  attention  to  the  nautkkl  art  was  far- 
l|i^  evinced  by  his  kiventibn  of  two  very  ingenious  instrumenti^ 
for  ftseertaining  ^tie  latitude  of  any  place  without  assistance. 
fipom  the  heavenly  bodies.  Long  after  his  death  a  work  of  hi6 
was^blished  from  two  MS.  copies  in  the  library  of  sir  Wil- 
Saip  Bie>8We&,  entided  *'  De  Mundo  nostro  sublunari  Philoso^ 
phift  nova,^'  Amst.  1651,  4to;  This  is  an  attempt  to  estab&lb 
a  new  system  of  nattiral  philosophy  upon  the  ruins  of  that  of 
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Aristotle./  Gilbert's  system,  however,  contaiti$  tnuch  extrava- 
gant hypothesis.  In  common  with  Kepler,  he  supposes  .the 
heavenly  bodies  to  be  a  kind  of  animated  being,  possessing  axk 
intelligent  principle.  He  also  makes  great  use  of  his  favourite 
magnetism  in  his  speculations. 

GIAMBATISTA  PORTA,  a  celebrated  natural  philoso-: 
pheir,  was  a  Neapolitan  gentleman,  born  about  1540.  He  applied 
at  an  early  age  to  the  study  of  nature,  but  deriving  his  opinions 
from  such  authority  as  Amald  de  Yillanova  and  Cardan,,  he 
mixed  various  fantastic  and  delusive  notions  with  the  deduc- 
tions of  real  conscience.  His  zeal  for  the  advaiicement  of 
knowledge  induced  him  to  assemble  a  kind  of  academy  in  his 
house,  named  de  Secreti,  to  which  no  one  was  admitted  who 
had  not  made  some  useful  discovery  in  philosophy  and  medicine. 
He  likewise  travelled  for  improvement,  and  mentions  his  hav- 
ing been  at  Venice,  where  he  became  acquainted  with  the  fa* 
mous  Fra  Paolo,  from  whom  he  acquired  much  valuable  infor- 
mation. At  Rome  he  was  favoured  by  Cardinal  Singide.  Este, 
in  whose  service  he  s^ems  some  time  to  have  been*  On  a 
subsequent  visit  to. that  metropolis,  he  was  admitted  into  the . 
academy  de  Lincei*  It  farther  appears  from  his  writings  that 
he  travelled  not  only  throughout  Italy,  but  into  France  and 
Spain,  visiting  all  the  libraries  and  learned  men,  and  conversing 
with  artists  on  matters  relative  to  their  several  professions.  His 
publications  widely  extended  his  fame ;  and  that  industrious 
enquirer,  Peiresc,  when  he  visited  Naples  about  the  .end  of 
this  century,  held  frequent  conversations  with  Paolo^  and  his 
brother,  Gian  V incenzo,  also  a  man  of  learning,  and  examined 
with  attention  the  various  curiosities .  of  their  museOlli.  A 
suspicion  of  hb  being  addicted  to  unlawful  practices,  counter 
nanced  by  some  of  his  works,  was,  however,  the  cause,  of  his 
falling  under  the  censure  of  the  court  of  Rome,  and  being 
qbhffed  to  appear  there  in  person  to  justify  his  doctrine  and 
conduct.  He  died  at  Naples  in  1615,  much  regretted  as  one 
of  the  most  acute  and  inventive  geniuses  of  the  a^e,  which  cha- 
racter he  certainly  merited  by  the  vast  extent  of  his  enquiries, 
and  the  succr«s  of  many  of  them,  though  joined  with  a  large 
portion  of  credulity  and  extravagance.  His  earliest  work  was 
entitled  *'  Magia  Naturalis,"  printed  first  in  four  books  in  1558, 
when  the  author  was  very  young,  and  afterwards  augmented 
to  twenty  books ;  it  is  a  collection  of  a  peat  variety  of  extra^ 
ordinary  supposed  facts,  in  medicine,  natural  history,  &c.j  con- 
taining much  that  is  puerile  and  absurd,  but  intermixed  with 
valuable  observations  concerning  optics,  mechaaics,  static% 
the  magnet,  and  ptlier  points  of  real  knowledge.  It  was  fire- 
.quentlyedited,and  translated  into  various  languages.  His  *'Phyr 
togmonica,"  1588,  is  an  elaborate  attenmt  to  detect  the  qualities 
of  plaints  by  their  resemblance  to  animals  and  their  partsj^  tb^ir 
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colours,  and  other  external  remarks^  on  which  was  founded 
the  chimerical  doctrine  of  signatures.  He  also^  in  a  work  Called 
'^  Villa/'  gave  an  account  of  cultivated  plants  of  all  kinds, 
chiefly  compilations,  with  a  few  remarks  of  his  own.  One  of 
his  most  fanciful  works  is  entitled  ''  De  Humana  Physiogiio- 
mia,"  159^5  in  which  he  professes  to  teach  the  art  of  discover* 
.ing  all  the  propensities  of  the  mind  from  the  countenance,  and 
of  correcting  them  by  suitable  measures.  To  this  he  added 
a  '^  Physiognomia  Caelestia,"  in  which  he  treats  of  the  influence 
of  the  planets  and  constellations  on  the  manners  and  cohstitu-. 
tioo,  on  which,  however,  he  supposes  the  bodily  temperament 
to  have  a  greater  effect.  His  work,  ^'^  De  Mns  Transmuta- 
tionibus,''  gives  an  account  of  all  that  was  then  known  of  mete- 
orolctffical  phenomena.  Much  more  to  his  honour  than  tliese, 
were  his  mathematical  works,  of  which  were  '^  Elemebta  Cur- 
vilineaf'  '^  De  refractione  Optices;'*  and  others.  In  the 
^ence  of  optics  he  deserves  the  title  of  a  discoverer,  or  at  least 
an  improver,  as  the  theory  of  light  is  much  indebted  to  his 
labours,  though  he  did  not  arrive  at  an  exact  knowledge  of  it. 
He  seems  to  have  been  the  first  who  wholly  satisfied  himself 
that  vision  is  performed  bv  the  intermission  of  something  into 
the  eye,  and  not  by  visual  rays  proceeding  from  it.  The  in- 
vention of  the  caimera  obscura  belongs  to  him,  and  he  applied 
it  to  the  action  of  the  human  eye,  though  he  thought  that  the 
crystalline  lens,  and  not  the  retina,  was  the  seat  of  vision.  He 
attributes  to  refraction  the  colours  of  the  rainbow,  but  does 
not  suppose  it  to'be  refraction  in  sinele  drops,  but  of  the  whole 
mass  of  the  &llii^  rain.  Some  of  his  expressions  respecting 
die  combination  of  concave  and  convex  lenses  seem  to  point 
^o  the  invention  of  telescopes,  though  it  is  not  proved  that  he 
appUed  them  in  that  manner.  He  also  wrote  a  curious  wotk, 
V  De  accultus  literum  notis,"  in  which  he  gives  a  great  number 
of  modes  of  secret  writing.  Nor  was  he  a  stranger  to  polite 
literature,  for  at  an  advanced  age  he  amused  himself  in  drama- 
tic writing,  and  composed  fourteen  comedies,  two  tragedies, 
and  one  tni^-comedy,  whichj  however^  have  not  much  con- 
tributed to  his  literary  fame. 

JOHN  TRADESCANT,  an  ingenious  naturalise,  said  to 
have  been  a  native  of  Flanders,  who  established  the  first  mu- 
seum in  this  country,  at  South  Lambeth,  about  the  end  of 
the  reign  of  ElisBabeth.  It  was  sold  to  Elias  Ishmore^  and  de- 
posited at  Oxford. 

BARBARA  UTTMAN,  a  German,  the  mventor  of  the 
method  of  weaving  lace,  in  1561. 

Ci^SAR  CREMONINI,  a  celebrated  Italian  philoso- 
pher, was  a  native  of  Cento,  and  bom  in  the  Modenese  in  the, 
year  1560.  In  his  early  youth  he  discovered  an  inclination  for 
literary*  pursuits  wiuch  waSs  strengthened  by  the  a^cquaintance 
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Be  fordied  with  Pignai  Taaao,  uid'othcifer  leamed  mieB  who  fie* 
quoited  the  court  of  the  prinoes  of  the  house  of  Este.  Gie« 
monini  particularly  attached  himself  to  the  study  of  the  AricH 
totelian  philosophy,  and  obtained  the  character  of  being  one 
of  the  first  peripatetics  of  his  a^e.  For  seventeen  vears  he 
taught  philosophy  at  Ferrara,  and  for  forty  years  anerwardtf 
in  the  university  of  Padua,  where  he  was  at  first  the  col-^> 
league  of  the  famous  Piccolomini,  and  upon  his  death  his  sac^ 
cesser.  So  high  was  his  reputation,  that  his  decisions  wer^ 
considered  as  utde  less  than  oracular,  and  princes  and  king» 
were  ea^er  to  obtain  his  portrait.  But  if  we  may  judge  fixm 
the  writmgs  which  he  has  left,  the  literary  fashion  of  the  times 
must  have  had  considerable  influence  in  establishing  that  re- 
putation. Bale  informs  us  that  his  printed  books  d^  not  sell 
well,  and  they  certainly  do  not  afibrd  evidence  of  any  superior 
claims  to  knowledge,  judgment,  or  taste.  He  was  tokened  a 
free-thmker,  particularly  on  the  subject  of  the  immortally  of 
the  soul.  The  utmost,  however,  that  can  be  proved  firom  his 
writings  is,  that  he  considered  that  doctrine  to  depend  on  the 
(Svidence  of  revelation  and  not  on  the  deductions  of  reason.  If 
he  was  in  reality  more  sceptical  than  a  liberal  construction  of 
his  language  warrants  us  to  suppose,  he  has  not  used;  sny 
terms  or  expressions  in  conveying  nis  ideas,  which  many  modem 
sound  believers  in  the  fiiture  existence  of  a  man  would  at  att 
hesitale  to  adopt.  He  died  of  the  plague  in  1690,  in  the  80di 
year  of  his  age.  His  personal  character  is  fiur  from  bemg  re* 
presented  in  an  amiable  light  While  his  exterior  manners  are 
said  to  have  been  uncommonly  polite  and  engaginpr,  be  is  re- 
port^ to  have  been  insincere,  interested,  and  envious,  aad  to 
nave  delighted  in  fomenting  those  divisions  among  scholars^ 
which  are  ruinous  in  the  progress  of  unprovement  and  libera* 
lity.  He  wrote — 1.  Aminta  e  Clori,  favola  silvestfe,  4to.  fi, 
n  nascimtoto  di  Yenetia,  ISkno.  3.  De  physico  aud^tu,  folio. 
4.  De  Calido  innate.  5.  De  sensibus  et  mcultate  appetiva» 
4to«    He  held  the  materiality  of  the  soul. 

JOHN  CRASSOT,  a  professor  of  phOosophy  in  the 
university  of  Paris  for  more  than  thirty  years,  was  bom  at 
Langres,  and  died  in  the  MUege  of  St.  Barbe,  in  161& 
Aft^r  his  death  two  works  of  his  were  published,  of  con«^ 
siderable  merit  for  the  time  when  thev  were  written ;  one  on- 
Logic,  in  1617,  and  the  other  on  Physies,  in  1618.  The 
sibhb  MaroUes,  in  his  memoirs,  relates  the  following  curious 
anecdote  of  this  professor ;  that  he  possessed  very  long  ears* 
which  he  could  erect  and  contact  at  pleasure. 

DAVID  HERLICIUS,  a  philosopher,  physidan,  and 
estrologer,  was  bom  at  Zeits,  in  Misnia,  December  S8,  1557.' 
He  stood  in  need  of  the  asaistance  of  his  mother's  relAti<ms  to. 
subsist  at  school ;  his  father  not  hm^  ina condition  to^dvaaee 
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KThat  was  necessary.  He  learned  to  make  verses  and  to  sing; 
and  he  gained  something  by  that  means  on  several  occasions, 
wheh  his  necessities  pressed  hard  upon  him.  He  ciontinued 
but  a  short  time  in  the  university  of  Wittemberg,  because 
Peueer,  whose  lectures  he  principally  desired  to  hear,  was 
imprisoned.  Not  being  able,  therefore,  to  improve  under  b6 
learned  a  professor,  he  went  to  Leipzic,  and  studied  there 
with  very  good  success.  He  went  afterwards  to  Rosto<^ 
where  the  professors  permitted  him  to  give  private  lectures. 
He  acquitted  himself  so  well  in  them,  that  the  duke  of  Meek* 
lenburg  made  htm  sub-principal  of  the  college  of  Gustraw. 
He  continued  in  that  station  two  years,  and  spent  all  the 
time  he  had  to  spare  in  the  practice  of  physic,  and  in  cal« 
ciflating  n&livities.  He  spent  the  two  following  years  at 
PrensloWy  where  he  tau^t  natural  philosophy  ;•  and  afters- 
wards,  in  the  vear  158S,  he  accepted  a  like  employ  at  An- 
clam^  where  he  also  practised  ]physic.  He  published  the 
feDowing  year  an  almanack,  which  was  highly  applauded. 
From  that  time  he  made  one  every  year,  ror  the  space  olf 
Afty-two  vears.  He  was  called  in  the  year  1585  to  teaeh 
mathematics  in  the  university  of  Gripswald^  and  he  con- 
tinued in  that  employment  thirteen  years,  and  published 
Beveral  books.  He  took  his  doctor  of  physic's  degree  wil6 
great  solemnity  in  that  university,  in  the  year  1597,  and  a 
year  atfter  he  accepted  of  the  post  of  professor  of  natural 
philosophy  at  Stargard,  a  town  of  Pomerama,  from  whence 
he  went  to  Lubec  iii  the  year  1606,  to  exercise  the  sam^ 
profession.  He  practised  physic  there  with  great  reputation ; 
and  yet  he  left  that  town  in  the  year  Idll,  and  retired  ta 
Stargard,  where  he  spent  the  rest  of  his  da^s.  He  died 
August  15,  16S6.  He  had  suffered  a  very  grievous  loss  the 
year  before,  his  house  and  isll  his  papers  being  burnt  in  th^ 
fire- that  reduced  Stargard  to  ashes,  October  7,  16S5.  Had 
it  not  been  for  this  accident,  the  public  would  have  seen  a^ 
infiiiile  number  of  his  astrological  observations,  it  being  a 
science  he  had  very  much  studied.  He  had  got  money  bv 
calculating  nativities ;  and  as  he  did  not  want  mt,  he  took: 
great  care  that  the  uncertainty  of  his  art  should  not  be  too 
much  exposed.  The  prediction  which  he  published  against  the 
Turks  had  not  its  accomplishment.  He  was  twice  married, 
and  was  very  unfortunate  in  his  first  wife«  It  was  perhaps 
his  own  &ultj  for  he  was  accused  of  going  abroad  to  seek 
mistresses.  His  friend  makes  but  an  ill  apology  for  him  on 
this  subject.  He  published  a  great  many  books.  He  was  a 
Lutheran,    ' 

FRANCIS  BACON,  ah  illustrious  philosopher  and  statesi- 
inan,  was  born  Januanr  SS,  1660,  bein^  son  of  Sir  Nicholas 
BMon^  lord  keeper  of  the  great  seal  in  the  reign  of  queen 
Elisabeth,  by  Ann,  daughter  of  Sir  Anthony  Cook,  en^nent 
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for  her 'skill  in  the  Latin  and  Greek  laocuages.  Francis 
gave,  even  in  his  infancy^  tokens  of  what  he  would  one  day 
become ;  and  queen  Elis^abeth  had  many  times  occasion  te 
admire  his  wit  and  talents^  and  used  to  call  him  her  young 
lord  keeper.  In  his  thirteenth  year  he  was  entered  a  studei^ 
at  Trinity  college,  Cambridge^  where  he  studied  the  philoso- 
phy of  Aristotle;  and  made  such  progress  in  his  studies,  that, 
at  sixteen  years  of  age,  he  had  run  through  the  whole  circle  of 
.the.  liberal  arts  as  they  were  then  taught,  and  even  began  to 

Jerceive  those  imperfections  in  the  existing  philosophy,  which 
e  afterwards  so  effectually  exposed;  and  thence,  not  only 
overtm-ned  the  tyranny  which  prevented  the  progress  of  true 
knowledge,  but  laid  the  foundation  of  that  free  and  useful 
philosophy,  which  hae^  since  opened  a  way  to  so  many  glorious 
discoveries.  On  his  leaving  the  university,  his  father  sent 
him  to  France;  where,  before  he  was  nineteen  years  of  age^ 
he  wrote  a  general  view  of  the  state  of  Europe;  but  Sir 
Nicholas  dying,  he  was  obliged  suddenly  to  return  to  Enffland^ 
where  he  applied  himself  to  the  study  of  the  common  Liw. at 
.Gray*8  Inn.  His  merit  at  length  raised  him.  to  the  highest 
dignities  in  his  profession,  viz.,  of  attorney-general,  and  lord 
high-chancellor.  But  being  of  an  easy  and  liberal  disposition^ 
his  servants  took  advantage  of  that  temper,  and  their  situations 
ui)der  him,  by  accepting  presents  in  the  line  of  his  profession. 
Being  abandoned  by  the  king,  he  was  tried  by  the  house  of 
lords  for  bribery  and  corruption,  and  by  them  sentenced  to 
pay  a  fine  of  40,000/.,  and  to  remain  a  prisoner  in  the  Tower 
during  the  king's  pleasure.  The  king,  however,  soon  after 
remitted  the  fine  and  imprisonment;  but  his  misfortunes  had 
given  him  a  distaste  for  public  affairS)  and  he  afterwards 
mostly  lived  a  retired  Ufe,  closely  purduin^  his  philosophical 
studies  and  amusements,  in  which  time  ne  composed  the 
greatest  pa^rt  of  his  English  and  Latm  works.  Even  in 
the.  midst  of  his  honours  and  employments  he  forgot  not 
his  philosophy;  but,  in  1620,  published  his  great  work» 
Novum  Orcanum.  After  some  years  spent  in- philosophical 
retirement,  he  was  suddenly  seised  with  pains  in  nis  head  and 
jstomach,  as  he  was  travelling  into  the  country.  These  qUiged 
him  to  stop  at  Highgate,  at  the  earl  of  Arimders,  where  he 
.expired  on  April  9,  in  the  66th  year  of  his  age.  No  memorial 
remains  of  bis  last  hours;  excepting  a  letter  addressed  to 
the  nobleman  in  whose  house  he  died,  in  which  he  compares 
himself  to  Pliny,  who  lost  his  life  by  approaching  too  near 
Vesuvius  during  an  eruption.  He  was  buried  at  St.  Alban's. 
To  Bacon,  unquestionably,  belon^^d  a  most  commanding 
genius,  capable  of  inventing,  methodizing,  and  carrying  forward 
to  considerable  maturity,  a  general  plan  for  tl^e  io^provement 
of  natural  science,  by  the  only  sure  method  of  experiment 
With  a  mind  prompt  in  invention,  patient  in  inquiry,  and 
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subtle  in  dberiminationy  heiflier'  affecting  nor  idoKzing  and* 
<|uity»  he  fbnnedy  and  in  a  great  measure  exiectited;  his  great 
plan,  *'  The  Instauration  of  Scienceis/'  *  in  six  parts.  Of 
these,  the  first  is  entitled,  "  The  Advancement  of  Leanung;*' 
the  second  is  the  "  Novum  Organum/'  or  new  method  of 
emplbyiuj?  the  reasoning  faculties  in  the  pursuit  of  truth; 
-the  ^'  SyTva  Sylvarum/'  or  Historv  of  Nature,  is  the  third 
part;  the  fourth  is  entitled  '^  Scalalntellectus:"  a  series  of 
steps  is  pointed  out,  by  which  the  understanding  may  regii- 
larW  ascend  in  its  philosophical  inquiries;  the  fifth  part  is 
*^  Anticipationes  PhUosophicse,"  intended  as  philosophical 
hints  and  suggestions ;  the  sixth  part,  in  which  the  universal 
principles  of  natural  knowledge,  drawn  from  ezperimenti^ 
which  should  be  exhibited  in  a  regular  and  complete  systettif 
the  author  did  not  attempt  to  accomplish.  The  grand  edifice^ 
of  which  he  laid  the  foundation  only,  he  left  to  he  finished  by 
the  united  labours  of  philosophers  of  future  ases.  With  con* 
fidence  in  the  merit. of  his  own  works,  and  depending  on 
posthumous  celebrity.  Bacon  begins  his  last  testament  with 
**  my r name  and  memory  I  leave  to  foreign  nations;  and  to 
mine  own  countrymen,  met  some  time  is  passed  over.*'  Upon 
the  superstructure  that  has  been  raised  on  the  foundation  of 
experimental  philosophy  he  established,  will  be  read  by  dis- 
tant ages,  "  Bacon,  the  father  of  experiment^- philosophy/' 
His  workis  have  been  published  in  3  vols,  folio;  5  vdn.  4to; 
aind  10  vols;  8vo. 

GALILEI  GALILEO,  a  most  excellent  philosopher, 
mathematician,  and  astronomer,  was  the  son  of  a  Florentine 
nobleman,  and  bom  at  Pisa  in  the  year  1564.  The  earliest 
subjects  of  his  studies  were  poetry,  music,  and  drawing ;  but 
his  gemttt  soon  led  him  to  the  cultivation  of  sublimer  sciences, 
by  his  proficiency  in  which  he  has  immortalized  his  name* 
His  father^  diough  a  noble,  possessed  but  a  limited  fortune^ 
and  was  therefore  desirous  of  educating  him  a  physician,  that 
he  might  secure  greater  means  of  independence  iirom;  the 
profits  of  his  profession,  than  he  could  derive  firom  his  paternal 
estate.  With  this  view  he  entered  him  as  a  student  in  philo- 
sophy and  medicine  at  the  university  of  Pisa;  but  Galileo 
.0O<Hi  became  dissatisfied  with  the  obscurity  of  the  Aristotelian 
system  then  taught  in  the  schools,  and  conceived  an  uncon- 
querable ilislike  to  medical  studies. 

He  now  betook  himself  to  the  study  of  the  mathematics, 
.and,  without  the  assistance  of  a  tutor,  made  a. rapid  pro- 
gress in  those  sciences,  commencing  with  EucUd,  and  after- 
wards making  himself  master  of  the  works  of  Archimedes, 
.and  of  other  ancient  mathematicians.  When  his  father 
perceived  which  way  his  inclination*  tended,  and  that  his 
improvement  indicated^  uncommon  'talents  for  mathematical 
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nttnoitM'f  h^  prudeotly  «iiflb»d.  him  la  fiUbw  the  natoral 
mi8  of  his  mind  without. any  restraint  So  geeat  was  the 
reputation  he  acquired  as  a  aiadieinatician,  that  in  the  year 
l&SS,  liie  duke  of  Tuscany  appointed  him  to  the  mallie* 
matical  chair  in  the  university  of  Pisa.  He  discharged  the 
duties  of  this  appointment  for  about  three  years,  with  the 
applaifte  and  jrinuratibn  of  the  liberal  and  more  eidighti&ned ; 
Imt  nbt  without  exciting  the  jealousy  and  opposition  of^  the 
violent  Aristotelians,  who,  because  he  vestured  to  questton 
seme  of  the  hypodietical  maxims  of  their  master,  held  h^ 
out  in  the  odious  liffht  of  a  visionary  and  danMroua  innovator. 
Becoming  disgusted  with  th^  obstructions  which  their  ignorance 
snid  bigotry  threw  in  the  way  of  his  promoting  just  prindplea 
of  sdence,  in  the  year  1599  he  resigned  his  professon^ip  at 
Fisa,  and  accepted  with  pleasure  of  an  invitation  that  was  sent 
him  to  fill  the  mathematical  chair  in  the  tmiversity  of  Padua« 
In  diis  seminarv  he  continued  for  eighteen  years,  esteemed 
and  cherished  by  the  Paduans  and  Venetians,  raising  the 
credit  of  the  university  as  a  school  of  sound  philosophy,  and 
admired  by  all  the  learned,  who  had  sufficient  liberahty  and 
spirit  to  emancipate  tfaeimielves  frem  the  fetters  of  ancient 
ptehidices*' 

'  By  degrees  Tusetay  felt  an  increasing  aidour  for  improve^ 
ment;  and  no  sooner  was  it  known  that  GalOeo's  patriotism 
falolined  himito  devote  his  services  to  bis  native  country,  thaa 
Cosmo  IL,  grand  duke,  sent  for  him  to  Pisa  in  the  year  161  !> 
where  he  made  him  professoi^  of  mathematics,  with  a  very 
eoojiliderable  stipend.  Afterwards  he  invited  him  to  Florenee, 
and  gave  him  the  title  of  principal  mathematician  and  philoi^ 
sopheir  to  his  highness,  continuing  to  him  the  salary  annexed 
to  his  pvofessofdiip,  without  any  obligation  to  a  residence  at 
Pirtu  Widi  the  study  of  mathematics,  Gfalileo  united  that  of 
riiyslcs,  particularly  the  doctvinea  of  mechanics  and  optics. 
M9>re  he  had  settied  at  Padua,  he  had  written  his  *'  Mecha- 
nics,'' or  tiMtise  on  the  benefits  derived  firom  that  sdenee 
Mid  its  inatrtmientsi  and  also  kis  <^  Balance,"  for  finding  (be 
ptwportibn  of  a&oy  or4iaxed  metals.  These  he  had  introduoed 
mto  his  lectures  at  that  university. 

Being  iitfonned  at  Venice,  in  the  year  1609,  that  Jansen,  a 
i>ilttlii^>  had  mvented  a  glass,  by  means  of  which  distant 
objects  appeared  as  if  they  were  near,  he  turned  his  attention 
to  this  subject,  and  from  the  imperfect  accounts  he  had  re« 
oeived,  and  his>own  r^eotions  on  the  natmre  of  refraction;  dls^ 
coveited  the  construction  of  that  instrument.  Thenext  day  after 
he  had  solved  the  problem  of  its  eons4a«ction,^he  made  sudi 
isn  instmment;  and  by  the  attention  which  he  paid  to  its 
perfec^n  and  improvement,  may  rastly  be  considered  as-  thfe 
eeeottd  ittventor  of  thetelescope*  -  lie  now  turned  his  instrw- 
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i  towardd  iheheatenft,  anddfsbomred  unheard  of  iroodan* 
He  perceived  tbe  siiHace  of  the  moon  notto  be  sn^ooth,  but 
rough,  and  fall  of  prominenceft  and  cAvitie«.  The  milky  way 
he  found  to  be  an  assemblage  of  fixed  atars,  uivisible^to  the 
naked  em  Venus  he  found  to  Vary  in  its  phases,  Uketh^ 
nioon*  The  figure  of  Saturn  he  observed  to  be  <Aloi^,  and 
ima«naed  that  it  consisted  of  Ihree  distinct  parts,  one  sphenoal 
IB  the  midst,  and  two  lesser  ones  on  the  sides,  whidi  after* 
warda  appeared  to  be  only  the  anssB,  or  extreme  parts  ei 
Saturn's  ring.  Jupiter  he  saw  surrounded  with  four  mocmsy 
which,  in  honour  of  the  duke  de  Medici,  he^salled  Medieean 
staza,  and  soon  nerceived  that  by  means  of  their  firequent 
edinses,  geographtcal  Icmgitudes  might  be  found.  On  (he 
sua  8  disk  he  perceived  spots,  firom  the  motion  of  whidh  he 
inferred  Aat  tne  sun  revolved  on  its  axis. 

It  was  while  he  was  pursuing  these  diBooveriee,  that  he  was 
invited  to  Florence,  where,  as  we  have  seen,  he  had  Idsnre 
aflbvded  him  to  devote  himself  to  his  matiiematical  and  philo^ 
sophical  studies,  without  bemg  obliged  to  attend  to  the  duties 
of  his  professorship.  In  a  very  few  years,  however,  his  tran- 
quility was  diitori[)ed  by  the  ignorant  and  bigoted  clergy,  <» 
account  of  the  seal  4rhfch  :he  di»CM)vered  for  illustratl^  and 
confirming  the'  truth  of  the  Cbpemican  system.  That  system 
they  fluaintaihed  to  be  false  ana  heretical,  as  being  contrai^  to 
the  plain  and  express  language  of  the  Scrq>tures ;  and  by  Ihehr 
Goraphunts  againsthim  to  the  Inquisition  at  Rome,  rendefed  it 
necessary  fer  hmi,  in  the  year  1d15,  to  appear  in  that  city  to 
jui^tify  himsdfl  Acc6rding  to  letters  written  from  Rome,  by 
the  learned  Antiiony  Quezenghi,  Galileo  did  not  lose  his 
courage  on  tfiis'  occasion,  but  in  numerous  companies  of  men 
of  totterii  and  others,  defended  the  Copemican  doctrine  with  it 
force  of  argument  which  persuaded  many  of  its  troth  and 
reaftofiiabkfiess,  and  silenced  the  objections  of  others  who 
would  not  be  convinced.  When  he  attended  the  inqiUsitioB^ 
however,  he  was  not  suffered  to  enter  into  aiiy  explanationsi 
but  was  directly  accused  of 'heresy  for  .maihtiuning  the  two 
propositions,  thatthe  sun  is  the  odrttre  of  the  world,  and  im« 
Aiovable  by  a  local  motion ;  and  ihat  the  earth  is  not^e  centre 
of  the  world,  nor  imnovable,  but  moves  with  a  diurnal  motion; 
lliese  propositions  he  was  ordered  by  a  dectee  of  the  biquio^ 
tors  to  r^ounee»  and  not  to  defend  them  either  in  conversa- 
tion or  writing,  or  even  to  insinuate  them  into  the  minds  of 
any  persons  whomsoever.  Most  accounts  concur  in  stating^ 
that^  on  tbds  occAKlon,  he  was  committed  to  the  prison  pfibe 
holy'dfllce,  where  he  was  confined  for  about  five  months ;  but 
accordmg  to  other  accounts,  he  was  treated  with  greatet 
Buldness^  and  Mly  thfeatfened  with  imf^risonment  if  he  proved 
itfrailory.    Ba  that  as  it  may,  h6  was  not  pOMitted  to  quit 
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Rcmie  until  he  had  promised  to  conform  bniaelf  to  the  decree 
of  the  Inquisition ;  and  it  is  probable  that  hb  sentence  would 
have  been  more  severe,  had  not  the  grand  duke  of  Tuscany 
warmly  interested  himself  on  his  behalf,  as  well  as  some 
persons  of  high  rank  and  influence  at  the  papal  court. 

Galileo  now  returned  to  his  studiesi  in  which  his  astro- 
nomical observations^  .and  other  happy  discoveriesi  served  to 
establish  most  completely  and  satisfactortlv  the  inith  of  his 
obnoxious  opinions.  From  timie  to  time  he  laid  before  the 
public  an  account  of  his  discoveries,  with  such  .remarks  and 
inferences  as  tended  to  point  out  the  natural  conclusions  to 
be  drawn  from  them.  .  At  length,  in  the  year  1692,  he  ven- 
tured to  publish  at  Florence  his  famous  ^^  Dialogue^  on  the 
two  greatest  systems  of  the  world,  the  Ptolemaic  and  Coper- 
nican;"  in  which  he  produced  the  strongest  arffuments  in 
&vour  of  both  systems,  without  expressing  a  decided  opinion 
which  of  them  was  the  true  one ;  but  not  without  such  in- 
sinuations in  favour  of  the  Copemican  as  sufficiently  indicated 
its  superior  reasonableness,  and  his  own  belief  in  it.  These 
dialc^es,  likewise/  contain  some  keen  strokes  of  raillery 
against  the  Aristotelians,  for  th^ir  bigoted  and  servile  attach- 
'ment  to  every  hypothesis  of  their  master. 
:  Scarcely  had  this  woric  made  its  appearance  before  the  cry 
of  heresy  was  raised  more  loudly  than  ever  against  Galileo,  and 
be  was  again  cited  to  appear  before  the  tribunal  of  the  Inqui- 
'  sition,  in  the  year  1633.  Though  now  seventy  years  of  agh, 
he  was  obliged  to  submit  to  the  persecuting  mandate ;  and  oh 
his  arrival  at  Rome,  was  first  committed  prisoner  to  the 
apartments  of  the  fiscal  of  the  holy  office.  Afterwards, 
through  the  intercession  of  the  grand  duke,  he  was  permitted 
to  reside  in  the  hbuse  of  his  ambassador,  while  the  process 
was  canyii^  on  against  him.  After  his  trial  had  lasted  about 
two.  months,  he  was  bought  up  to  receive  sentemie  in  fiill 
congregation;  when  be  was  ordered,  in 'the  most  soltain 
mankier,  to  abjure  alid  condemki  the  Copemican  system,  aa 
contrary  to  the  Scriptures,  and  to  bind  himself,  by  oathi  no 
longer  to  teach  or  support  it,  either  directly  or  indirectly.  Aa 
a  punishment  for  having  disobeyed  the  former  decree  of  the 
court,  he  waiET  condemned  to  be  detained  in  the  prisons  of  the 
holy  office  during  the  pleasure  of  the  cardinal  inquisitors,  and 
enjoined,  as  a  saving  penance  for  three  years  to  come,  to 
tepeia<9  once  a  week,  the  seven  penitential  l^salms:  the  court 
reserving  to  themselves  the  power  of  moderating,  changing, 
and  taking  away  altogedler,  or  in  nart,  the  above  mention^ 
punishment  and  penance.  His  Dialogues  w^re  also  censured, 
prohibited,  and  ordered  to  be  burnt  at  Rome. 

Pope  Urban  VIII.,  who>t  that  time  sat  <m  tiie  pontifical 
throne,  lessened  the  rigour  of  his  sentence,  by  confirang  him 
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for  a.  time,  to  the  pidaee  Aod  garden  de.  Medici  at  Rome ;  after 
which  he  was  sent  to  the  archiepiscopal  palace  at  Sienna, 
where  the  air  was  more  favourable  to  his  state  of  health ;  and 
ia  the  coarse  of  the  year  1634  he  was  permitted  to  reside  at. 
his  country-house^  at  Ancetri,  in  the  vicinity  of  Florence.  In 
this  place  he  spent  the  remainder  of  his .  days,  visited  and. 
esteemed  by  the  most  distinguished  characters  in  Florence,  and. 
diligently  applying  himself  to  his  celestial  observations.  By, 
his  contmual  use  of  the  telescope,  however,  and  the  injuries 
which  his  eyes  received  from  the  nocturnal  air,  his  sight  was. 
gradually  impaired,  till  he  became  entirely  blind  about  three 
years  before  his  death-  Thi?  calamity  he  bore  with  a.  truly 
philosophical  resignation,  employing  himself  in  constant  medi- 
tation and  enquiry,  the  result  of  whidi  he  intended  to  communi- 
cate to  the  world.  He  had  digested  much  matter,  and  had 
begun  to  dictate  his  conceptions,  when  he  was  attacked,  by  a 
distemper  which  terminated  in  his  death,  in  1642,  when  he 
was  in  the  seventy-eighth  year  of  his  age* 

Gblileo  was  small  m  stature,  but  of  a  venerable  aspect,  and 
of  a  vigorous  constitution.  His  learning  was  very  extensive ; 
and  he  possessed  in  a  hi^  degree  a  clearness  and  acutenesa 
of  wit.  In  company  he  was  free  and  affiible,'and  fiiU  of  plea- 
santry. .  He  took  great  delight,  in  architecture  and  painting 
and  designed  extremdy  well ;  and  he  also  played. on  die  lute 
widi  ^eat  skill  and  taste^  Whenever  he  spent  any  of.  his 
tiihe  m  the  country,  he  took  great  pleasure  in  husbandry. 
FrcKn  the  time  of  Archimedes,  as  M.  Leibnits  observes,  there 
.  had  been  nothing  done  in  mechanical  geometry  till  Galileo, 
who»  possessing  an  excellent  judgment,  and  great  skill  in  the 
most  abstruse  points  of  geometry,  first  extended  the  boundar 
ries.of  that  science,  ana  began  to  reduce  the  .resistance  of 
solid  bodies  to  its  laws.  We  shall  follow  the.. example  of 
Dr»  Hutton,  ingiyiiiff  a  summary,  sketch  of  his.discoverieiB  and 
improvements,  chiefly  in  the  language,  of  the  iudicious  Colin 
Madaurin.  '' He.  made,  (he  evidence,  of  the  Copemican 
OTstem.more  sensible,  when  he. showed  from  the. phases  of 
VenuN  Uke  to  the  monthly  phases,  of  the  .moon,  that  Venus 
actually,  revolves  about  the  sun.  He  proved  the  revolution 
of  the.synon.his  axis,  from  his  spots ;  and  thence  the.  diurnal 
rotation,  of  the  earth  became,  more  credible.  The  four 
satellites ;  that  attended  Jupiter  in  his  revolution  aboUt  the 
sun,  represented,  in  Jupiter's  lesser,  systemj  a  just  image  of 
the  giEeat  solar  system,  and  rendered  it  more  easy  to  conceive 
how  tbe^moom  might  attend  .the  earth,  as  a. satellite,  in  her 
anwal  revolution.  By  discovering  hills  and  cavities. in  the 
moon,  and  spots  in  the  sun  constantly  varying,  he  conceived 
there  was  not  so  great  a.  difference .  between  celestial .  and 
sublunary  bodies^  as  the  phUosophers  had  vainly  imagined^ 
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lle.vevdBned  no  less  serrioe  to  sctenoe  by  Ireatingf  in  a  dear 
and: geometrical. manner,  the  doctrine  of  motion^  which  hatr 
been  josUy  called  the  key  of  nature.  The  rational  part  of 
mechanics  had  been  so  much  neglected,  that  scarcely  any  im- 
proyement  was  made  in  it  for  almost  SOOO  years ;  but  Galileo 
has  ffvea  us  iiilly  the  theory  of  equable  motions/ and  of  such 
as  aire  ^uniformly  accelerated  or  retarded,  and  of  these  two 
Qompoonded  together.  He  first  demonstrated,  thai  the  s^ce 
described  by  nesry  bodies  from  the .  beginning  of'm^ 
descent^  are  as  the  squares  of  the  times;  and  Uiat  a  body 
projected  in. any  direction  that  is  not  parpendiciilar  to  the 
Aoriaton,  describes  a  parabohu  These  were  the  beginnings  <^ 
the  do<^trine  of  the  motion  of  heavy  bodies,  which  hits  beeii 
since  earned  to  so  great  a  height  by  sir  Isaac  Newton.  In 
geometry  he  invented  the  cy<£>id,  or.  trochoid,  though  the 
prQ]^rtie8  of  it  were  afterwards  chiefly  demonstrated  by  his 
pupd  TorricelH.  He  invented  the  simple  nendulum,  and  made 
use  of  it  in  his  astronomical  experiments :  ne  bad  also  thought 
of  Jipplynprg  it  to  clocks,  but  did  not  execute  that  design.  Tne 
gloc^.  OS  that  invention  was  reserved  for  his  son  VincenjBO^  who 
made  the  experiment  at  Venice  in  1649,  and  Huygeais  afteiv 
wards  carried  the  invention  to  perfectioQ«  Of  GalUeo's  in^ 
vientioh  also  was  the  machine  witn  which  ^e  Venetians  reiidet 
their  kguna  fluid  and  lutvigabfe.  He  also  diso^trt^red  the 
gravity  of  the  air,  and  endeavoured  to  compare  it  with  that  of 
waia.;  and  oposed  several  other  inquiries  in  natural  philb^ 

a»hy.  He  waa  hot  esteemed  and  followed  by  philosophers 
y ;  but  was  honoured  by  persons  of  the  greatest  distinctioti 
of  all  nations.  Galileo  had  scholars  worAy  of  so  great  a 
master,  by  whom  the  graritation  of  the  atmospheife  was  ful^ 
eetaUtshed,  and  its  varying- pressure  accurate^  md  conyemt* 
ently  measured,  by  the  columns  of  quicksilver  of  equal  weight 
sustained  by  it  in  the  barometrical  tube:.  The  elkstidty  <^the 
air,  by  which  It  perpetually  endeavoors  to  expand  itself|  $nd 
wUle  it  adnttts*  of  condensation,  resists  in  proportion  to  its 
deddty,  ^as  a  i&enomenon  of  a  new  kind,  the  common  flnida 
hA^ing  no  such  pnopierty,  and  ol  the  utmost  importance  to  pM- 
losbpby.  These  principles  opened  a  vast  field  of  new  and 
tiseftd  knowledge,  and  explained  a  great  variety  of  phenoMienii^ 
which  had  been  acct)imted  fl>r  in  an  absurd  manner  before 
that  tfaae.  It  seemed  as  if  the  lor,  the  fluid  hi  which  man 
fite4  from  the  beginiiing,  had  been  th^nfivst-diseovered;  Phi- 
k>sof»he«8  were  every  where  busy,  enquiriiig.  into  the  various 
l^perties  and  their  effects;  and  valutLbk^discoveries  rewarded 
dieix^  ^d^stry*  Of  the  g«eat  number  yrho  distinguiBhed  them* 
selves  en  this  occasion,  we  eaaonot  but  mention  Torrieelli  attd 
Vhiaiih  In  Italy ^  Pascal,  m  France;  OttaGuricke^fai'GerK* 
many  j  and  Boyle,  in  England."    G^ileo  wrote  a  great  number 
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of  scientific  wotImj  wbiclk  are  weK  knoinu  He-  idto  wrote' 
iBftHy  otberB>  wliidi  wex6  unfortnmtely  lo6l  to  the  worid^ 
owing  to  the  superstition  of  one  of  his  ignonnt  nephews ;  who» 
considering  that  his  uncle  died  a  prisoner  of  the  holy  Mte; 
thon^  permitted  to  reside  in  his  own^  honse,  suspected  that 
his  papers  might  contain  dangerous  heresies^  and  theieforar 
committed  them  to  the  flames. 

Sir  John  Finch,  in  a  letter  to  Tbmias  Ssttshnryi  attrihfiitetf 
the  destruction  of  Galileo's  MSS^  to  his  widow's  devotiD^/and 
the  &naticism  of  her  confessor ;  but  the  best  auOiorities  nfBrni 
that  our  philosopher  was  never  nmriinl.  His  son,  Yinoenzo^ 
GaHleoy  who,  as  we  hare  already  teen,  honourably  supported 
his  father's  reputation,  by  first  applying  his  invention  of  the 
pendulum  to  doek-work,  was  of  illegitunate  birth.  His  Works 
were  pubKshed  after  his  death  in  2  rob.  4(o.  A  Yohnue  of 
Us  letters  was  also  printed  at  Boloraa  in  ouarto,  and  in  1614 
a  tract  of  hk  on  the  fifth  bode  of  Eudia,  was  published  at 
Florence* 

THOMAS  CAMPANELLA,  a  philosopher  of  Italy^ 
prompted  by  his  genius  to  bold  innoratieas,  and  remaxkablefor 
the  sufferings  occasioned  by  them,  was  bom  at  Stilo,  a  TilkiM 
of  6a]afaria»  in  1568,  and  distinguidied  himself,  at  a  very  eailjr 
period,  by  hir  talents  and  application.  At  the  age  of  feiurteeir 
yens  he  wrote  yerses  widi  great  fiidHty ;  and  in  fan  fifteetitir 
yeut  he  entered  into  die  ord^  of  the  Dominicans*  Having 
ac^naiilted  himself  bedmes  widi  the  schdastic  tfaeologT  of  the 
age  inwhibh  he  Uved,  he  directed  his  attention  wnh  great 
srdoor  to  the  study  of  i^osophy ;  and  dissatidied  with  the| 
opimons  of  Arisiotfe  and  other  ucient  philosophers,  because^ 
as  he  says,  he  did  not  find  them  conformable  to  the  great 
volume  of  nature,  he  imbibed  the  bold*  and  free  spirit  of  in* 
qoivy.mamfested  by  Tetesfan,  in  a  work  <'  On  the  Natuve  of 
Tfainge/'  iHach  then  engaged  much  attention  in  Italy  ^  Aceord^ 
in^rlie  puUisbed  at  Na]2es,  in  lfi»l,  a  defence  of  dm  woilc 
in  diseet  apposition  to  the  phibsophy  of  Aristotle^  undw  die 
title  of  **  Philosophia  Sensibus  demonstradbus,"  or^  Phacmphy 
demonstrated  to  the  Ssnsev^  Wa  detennined  opposition  to 
h>ng  established  tenets,  and  his  contempt  of  tli#  audlority  of 
Aristptle,  exeked  prejudices  undnst  him  among  the  monaade 
breduen.  Nevertheless,  as  he  bad  some  poweiibl  patrons,  he 
persevered  in  his  design  of  attempting  the  refi^rmation  of  phi^ 
fosopby  5  and  he  wrote  two  treatisesi  one  *'  De  Sensu  Reras,'* 
on  sensation*,  the  other,  "De  Investigatkme^"  en  hwmtim^ 
don ;  ihtw  proposing  to  ereet  young  persons  in  theacquliidcm 
of  the  knowledge  of  things,  by  a  more  ea^^ and  eftetud^me- 
thdd  th«i  that  which  had  been  taught  by  Aristotle  «»  Kato. 
H<hMV«r,  he  was  at  toagdi  wid«r  a  necessity  of  saying  lAmm 
frdti.fakmlt^d  petseeotioii  Iffvsmon^teM^  Napleito  Romi 
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and.afterwiirds.to  Florence,  Venice,  Padua,  ahd  Bologna.    At. 
this  latter  .'place  all  his  papers  were  clandestinely  taken  away, 
and  sent  to  the  inquisition  at  Rome.    At  last  he  settled  in  his- 
native,  country,  and  with  a  view  of  disguising  his  innovations, 
wro^  in  defence  of  the  See  of  Romel     In  1699  he  was  sus- 
pected of  entertaminff  hostile  designs  against  the  Spanish  go- 
vernment, and  of  maling  himself  master  of  the  Higher  Cala- 
bria, and  committed  to  prison  at  Naples, '  under  a  charge  of 
high  treason.    He  was  seven  times  subjected  to  the  torture, 
aod  during  his  confinement  he  was,  for  a  considerable  time, 
debarred  me  privilege  of  reading  and  writing,  and  of  all  inter- 
course with  his  friends.     Among  other  accusations  alleged 
against  hun,  he  was  charged  withliaving  written  a  book,  enti- 
tied  '^De^Tribus  Impostoribus,"  which  as  he  himself  say s«  had 
been  printed  thirty  years  before  he  was  bom ;  when  the  rigour 
of.  his  confinement  was  so  far  abated,  that  he  was  allowed  to 
write  and  correspond  with  his  learned  friends,  he  composed, 
severd  books,  which  were  published  in  Germany.    Many  at* 
tempts  were  made  for  his  Uberation ;  and,  at  length,  in  1626, 
pope  Urban  VIII.,  prevailed  upon  Philip  IV.,  of  Spain,  to  ac- 
quit him  of  the  charge  of  treason,  and  he  was  removed  to  the. 
prison  of  the  Inquisition  at  Rome,  where  he  was  confined 
under  a.  pretext  of  heresy,  till  the  year  .1629,  when  he  was 
finally  liberated,  after  an  imprisonment  of  about  thirty  years.^ 
The  pope,  who  was  a  patron  of  learned  men,  in  consideration 
of  his  sufferings  granted  him  a  pension,  together  with  the  title 
of  his  domestic.    But  there  he  was  still  pursued  by  the  re* 
sentment  of  the  Spaniards,  and,  therefore,  the  pope,  warned, 
him. of  his. danger,  and  assisted  him  to  make  his  escape  to 
France,  where  he  experienced  the  fiivour  of  cardinal  Kiche-, 
Uep,  who  procured  for  him  a! pension  from  Lewis  XIII.    At 
Paris  he.  hved  in  the  Dominican  convent  of  St  Honore,  and 
was  much  respect;^  by  men  of  learning,  who  sought  his  coii-* 
versation.    This  happy  change  in  his  situation  was  of  no  long 
continuance,  for  he.died  in  1689,  as  some  have  said,  from  the 
imprudent  use  of  antimony. 

Campanella  was  more  distinguished  bv  the  fertility  of 
his  imagination  than  by  the  soundness  of  kis  judgment.  In 
this. latter  respect  he. was  notoriously  deficient,  as  many  of  bis 
reveries  sufficiently  evince.  Beside  the  credit  which  he  gave 
to'the^art  of  astrology,  and  to  a  variety  of  supernatural  cures, 
some  of  which  resemble  those  of  the  Mesmerians  or  Mametisers 
of  a  later,  period,  he  fimeied  that  demons  appeared  to  him,  and 
in  a.state  between  sleeping  and  waking,  warned  him  of  any 
threi^tening  dangers.  But,  notwithstanding  the  eccentricity  of 
his  genius,  and  his  childish  credulity,  he. had. bis  lucid. and 
happy  intervals,  in  which  he  reaaonea  more  soberly.  The  ex< 
tent  of  his  Erudition  appears  fioom  his  numerous  writing99,an^ 
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p^icularly  from  his  treatise  "De  Recta  Ratione  Student!,*' 
or,  on  the  right  method  of  studying ;  in  which  he  pronounces 

{'udgment  on  a  number  of  authors  in  philosophy,  poetry,  oratory 
listory,  theology,  medicine,  and  mathematics,  and  lays  down 
excellent  rules  for  the  prosecution  of  philosophical  studies,  and 
the  knowledge  of  nature,  which  he  proposes  to  deduce  from  obr 
servation  and  experience.   Many-  of  his  own  opinions  on  dialec- 
tics, physics,  and  ethics,  were  unintelligibly  abstruse,  and  ex- 
pressed with  great  obscurity.    Whilst  it  seems  to  have  been  his 
aim  to  recede  as  far  as  possible  from  the  system  of  peripatetics, 
his  own  logic  abounds  with  subtle  distinctions,  useless  terms,  and 
obscure  rmes,  which  are  not  easily  comprehended.     Concern- 
ing nature,  his  leading  doctrines  were,  that  sense  is  the  only 
guide  in  philosophy }  that  space  is  the  first  incorporeal  subr 
stance,  immoyeable,  and  the  receptacle  of  all  bodies ;  that  time 
IS  the  successive  duration  of  things,  and  only  measured  by 
motion;  that  heat  iftid  cold  are  the  two  principles  which  act 
on  the  mass  of  matter,  the'  heavens  having  been  produced  by 
the  former  from  rarefied  matter,  and  the  earth  by  the  latter, 
from  matter  condensed;  that  the  sun  and  earth  are  the. two. 
elements  whence  all  things  are  produced ;  that  all  animal  ope- 
rations are  produced  by  one  universal  spirit ;  that  all  things  in 
nature  are  endowed  with  feeling  and  perception;   that  the 
world  is  an  animal  or  sentient  bemg;  in  whom -power,  wisdom, 
and  love  exist  as  primary  principles,  transmits  his  inexhaustible 
ideas  by  means  of  the  active  causes,  heat  and  cold,  to  the  cor- 
poreal masses,  supported  in  space,  the  basis  of  the  world, 
which  itself  has  its  stability  in  (xod ;  that  all  creatures  are  ex- 
cellent in  proportion  to  the  degree  in  which  they  bear  the 
image  or  essential  principles  of  the  divine  nature ;  and  that 
human  depravity  consists  m  the  loss  of  this  image,  and  human 
perfection  in  its  restoration.    His  works  contain  a  variety  of 
other  articles,  which  are  very  fanciful  and  obscure.    It  re- 
dounds, however,  in  no  small  degree,  to  the  praise  of  Campa- 
nella,  that  he  exposed  the  futility  of  the  Aristotelian  phUoso- 
pby,  and  that  he  wrote  an  apology  for  Galileo,  with  a  defence  of 
Kis  system*    His  acuteness  m  the  science  of  politics  is  displayed 
in  his  '^  Pohtical  Aphorisms,'*  and  in  his  book  "  De  Monar- 
chia  Hispanica;''  but  his  principles  resemble  those  of  Machia- 
vel.    Whilst  he  professed  to  be  a  reformer  in  philosophy,  he 
wa»  destitute  of^that  sober  and  sound  judgment  which  was 
necessary  for  producing  any.  very  important  and  permanent 
efiect.    He  was  accused  of  impiety,  but  he  seems  to  have  been 
rather  a  fanatic  and  enthusiast  than  an  atheist.     He  was  also 
accused  of  suggesting  cruel  measures  against  the  Protestants ; 
and,  as  Mosheim  says,  not  without  reason. 

PAUL  RICIUS,  a  celebrated  converted  Jew,  was  a  native 
of  Geraiany,  concerning  the  date  of  whose  birth  or  death  we 
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have  no  infommtion.  He  became  professor  of  Jibfloiidpliy  at 
the  university  of  Pavia,  and  conducted  hinoelf  with  aucli  al»- 
lity  in  that  department,  that  he  gained  great  repiftation«  and 
obtained  the  esteem  of  many  learned  men.  He  appears  to  have 
graduated  in  the  medical  profesaicm,  and  was  so  powerfully  re- 
commended to  the  emperor  Maximilian,  that  he  was  sent  for 
by  that  prince,  and  appointed  his  physician.  He  engaged  in 
'  a  controversy  with  the  famous  Eckius,  concerning  fte  pniloso' 
phical  question,  whether  the  heavens  are  animated  or  have  a 
soul  ?  the  affirmative  of  which  he  defended.  He  also  pub- 
lished several  books  against  the  Jews,  which  reflected  great  ho- 
nour on  his  learning,  moderation,  and  candour.  On  his  merits 
as  a  scholar  and  a  man,  Erasmus  has  placed  a  high  encomium, 
in  his  EpistoL  lib.  I.  Ep.  ult.  '^  I  was  so  vastly  ddidiited,"  says 
he, ''  with  the  last  conversation  which  I  had  with  Paul  Ricius, 
that  I  have  a  strong  desire  of  enjoying  his  company  more  fre- 
quently and  familiarly.  Not  to  mention  nis  great  skifi  in  the 
Hebrew  tongue,  and  his  knowledge  in  philosophy  and  divinity, 
how  ^at  is  his  rectitude  of  mind,  how  ardent  his  thirst  after 
knowledge,  how  great  his  candour  in  teaching,  and  his  modesty 
in  disputations.  I  was  charmed  with  him  the  very  first  lime  I 
saw  him  formerly  at  Pavia,  where  he  was  professor  of  philoso^ 
phy ;  and  I  am  still  more  delighted  with  him,  now  I  have  an 
opportunity  of  viewing  him  nearer.  In  short,  I  take  him  to 
be  an  Israelite  indeed,  who  answers  his  name  well,  since  his 
whole  pleasure  and  study,  his  busy  and  his  leisure  hours,  are 
bestowed  upon  the  holy  Scriptures.  He  shows  a  mind  that  is 
worthy  of  tne  most  honourable  ease.  Ricius  was  the  author 
of  a  number  of  works,  which  were  collected  together  and 
printed  in  a  folio  volume  at  Augsburg,  in  1541. 

CORNELIUS  DREBEL,  a  philosopher  and  alchymist, 
born  in  1572,  at  Alcmaer  in  Holland,  and  died  at  London,  in 
1634,  at  the  age  of  sixty-two.  He  was  very  ingenious  in  the 
invention  of  machines.  It  is  asserted  that  he  constructed  ma- 
chines which  produced  rain,  hail,  and  Uffhtning ;  and  that  by 
other  machines  he  produced^  intense  cold,  of  which  it  is  pre- 
tended he  made  an  experiment  in  Westminster-hall,  at  the  in- 
stance of  the  king  of  England,  and  that  the  cold  was  sp  great 
as  to  be  insupportable.  He  constructed  a  glass  which  attracted 
the  light  of  .a  candle  placed  at  the  other  end  of  tihie  lu^  and 
which  gave  sufficient  light  for  reading.  Drebel  left  scnne  phi- 
losophical works,  the  principal  of  Wnich  is  entitled,  "  De  na« 
tura  elementarum,*V  Hamburgh,  16@1,  8vo.  It  is  also  pre- 
tended that  he-  was  the  first  who  invented  the  art  of  dyeing 
scarlet,  the  secret  of  which  he  imparted  to  his  daughter;  and 
Cuffler,  who  married  her,  practised  the  art  at  Leyden.  Some 
authors  have  asserted  that  Drebel  invented  the  telescope.  It 
is  generally  thought  that  he  invented  the  microscope^  and  the 
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therniometeri  the  former  of  which  appeared  for  the  first  tune 
in  1621,  and  Fontana  unjustly  ascribed  to  himself  the  invention 
about  thirt3^ears  afterwards. 

ROBERT  FLUDD,  or  De  Fluctibus,  an  Endish  philoso- 
pher and  physician^  was  the  son  of  Sir  Thomas  Fluddy  knight, 
some  time  treasurer  of  war  to  queen  Elizabeth  in  France  and 
the  Low  Countries^  and  wIeis  born  at  Milgate^  in  the  parish  of 
Bearsted,  in  Kent,  in  1674.  He  was  admitted  to  St.  John's 
college^  Oxford,  in  1591 ;  and  having  taken  both  the  degrees 
in  arts,  applied  himself  to  physic.  He  then  spent  six  years  in 
travelling  through  France,  Spain,  Italy,  and  Germany;  in 
most  of  which  countries  he  not  only  became  acquainted  with 
several  of  the  nobility,  but  read  lectures  to  them.  After  his 
return,  being  in  high  repute  for  his  chemical  knowledge,  h^ 
accumulated  the  degrees  of  bachelor  and  doctor  of  physic. 
This  was  in  1605,  about  which  time  he  practised  in  London, 
and  became  fellow  of  the  college  of  physicians.  His  ecclesias- 
tical piety,  and  the  apparent  profundity  of  his  scientific  know- 
ledge, veiled  under  a  mysterious  jargon,  inspired  much  admi- 
ration, and  raised  him  to  temporary  feme.  He  is  said  to  have 
used  a  kind  of  sublime  utiintellisible  cant  to  his  {patients, 
which,  by  exciting  their  faith,  might  sometimes  contribute  to 
their  relief.  He  rose  to  eminence  in  the  medical  profession, 
and  died  at  his  house  in  Coleman  street,  1537.  Dr.  Fludd 
was  a  very  voluminous  author ;  and  if  his  name  is  now  at  all 
remembered,  it  is  as  a  sectary  in  philosophy,  and  not  as  a  phyr 
sician.  Compounding  into  one  mass  all  llie  incomprehensible 
dreams  of  the  cabalists  and  paracelsians,  he  formed  a  new 
physical  system,  of  wonderful  mystery  and  absurdity.  He 
imagined  two  universal  principles,  the  northern  or  condensing 
power,  and  the  southern  and  rarefying.  Over  these  he  placed 
innumerable  intelligences  and  geniuses,  and  he  called  together 
troops  of  spirits  from  the  four  winds,  to  whom  he  committed 
the  charge  of  diseasii^s.  He  conceived  a  harmony  between  th^ 
macrocosmi  or  the  world  of  nature  and  of  man.  It  would  be 
equally  tedious  and  idle  to  attempt  to  analyse  all  his  fancies, 
which,  however,  supported  by  mystic  gravity  and  a  show  of 
learning,  attracted  the  notice  of  philosophers  of  the  day.  His 
extravagances  were  thought  worthy  of  being  replied  to  by 
Kepler,  Mersemus,  and  Gassendi,  the  latter  of  whom  wrote 
an  *^  Examen  Philosophic  Fluddinas/'  The  titles  of  Fludd'9 
works  may  be  met  with  in  Wood.  One  of  them,  the  ''  Nexus 
utriusque  Cosmi,"  is  illustrated,  if  it  may  be  so  called,  by  some 
extremely  singular  prints. 

PETER  LE  MOUNIER,  an  eminent  French  professor  of 
philosophy,  was  bom  at  Vire,  in  Normandy,  about  the  year 
1675«    By  his  talents  he  recommended  himself  to  the  cl^air  of 
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philosopliy  in  the  college  pf  Harcourt  at  Paris,  and  he  had 
the  honour  of  bems  elected  a  member  of  the  royal  academy  of 
Bciences.  He  died  in  1657,  when  he  was  about  eighty-two 
years  of  age.  He  was  the  author  of  "  Census  Philosophicus/* 
in  six  volumes,  l^o.,  which  met  with  a  favourable  reception 
from  the  public,  and  was  made  use  of  as  a  text  in  most  of  the 
colleges  in  that  province.  It  is  spoken  of  as  deserving  of 
being  selected  for  this  pujrpose,  on  account  of  its  being  more 
exempt  from  absurd  and  useless  questions,  than  the  gre&ter 
number  of  works  of  this  kind  which  were  formerly  put  into 
the  student's  hands.  Our  author  also  contributed  a  variety  of 
papers,  which  form  a  part  of  the  "  Memoirs'*  of  the  academy 
of  which  he- was  a  member.  He  left  behind  him  two  sons,  in- 
heritors of  his  abilities,  and  both  of  them  admitted  to  seats  in 
the  academy  of  sciences,  of  whom  the  eldest  was  Peter  Charley 
and  the  youngest,  called  Lewis  William,  was  made  physician 
in  ordinary  to  the  king,  at  St.  Germain*en-laye. 

CLAUDE  BERIGARD,  bom  at  Moulins  in  1578,  taught 
philosophy  with  reputation  at  Pisa  and  at  Padua,  where  he 
died  of  an  umbilical  hernia,  in  1663,  at  the  age  of  eighty-five. 
We  have  by  him,  I.  Circulus  Pisanus,  printed  in  164<I,  at 
iFlorence,  4l;o.  This  book  treats  of  the  ancient  philosophy, 
and  that  of  Aristotle.  S,  Dubitationes  in  dialogum  6alil« 
pro  terne  immobilitate,  163S,  4to.;  a  work  which  exposed  him 
to  the  charge  of  pyrrhonism  and  materialismr  He  has  been 
accused  of  acknowledging  no  other  moving  principle  of  the 
world  thaix  primitive  matter. 

JAMES  METIUS,  brother  of  Adrian,  the  inventor  of  te- 
lescopes  with  glasses,  one  of  which  he  presented  to  the  States 
General'in  1609,  was  born  in  Alcmaer.  Tubes,  extending  by 
uniting  them  to  a  great  length,  were  known  to  the  ancients ; 
but  Metins  was  the  first  who  added  glasses. 

THOMAS  WHITE,  an  English  philosopher,  and  Roman 
catholic  priest,  who  obtained  celebrity  abroad,  where  be  was 
usually  called  Thomas  Andus,  or  Thomas  Albius,  was  the  son 
of  Richard  White,  esq.,  of  Hatton,  in  the  county  of  Essex,  by 
Mary,  his  wife,  daughter  of  Edmund  Plowden,  the  celebrated 
lawyer,  in  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth.  He  was  bom  in 
Essex  in  158^,  and  received  his  education  abroad.  He  becmne 
sub-principal  of  the  college  at  Douay.  He  was  the  friend  dT 
Sir  Kenhelm  Digby,  Des  Cartes,  and  Hobbes,  but  he  incurred 
tfke  censure  of  his  superiors  on  account  of  some  of  his  opinions, 
which  .were  considered  as  inimical  to  the  doctrine  of  purga- 
tory. Mr.  White  died  at  his  lodging  in  Drury-lane,  London, 
July  6, 1674,  aged  ninety-four  years.  He  was  author  of  about 
fifty  publications,  but  they  have  all  sunk  into  oblivion. 

MARIN  MERSENNE,  or  MERSENUS,  a  Fiencb  phi^ 
losopher,  bom  at  Oyse,  in  the  province  of  Maine,  September  8, 
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1588.  He  studied  at  La  Fleche  along  with  Des  Cieu-tes ;  with 
whom  he  contracted  a  strict  friendship^  which  lasted  till  death. 
He  afterwards  went  to  Paris^  and  studied  at  the  Sorbonne ; 
and  in  1611  entered  amonff  the  Minims.  He  became  well 
skilled  in  Hebrew^  philosophy,  and  mathematics.  He  was  of 
a  tranquil,  sincere^  and  engaging  temper ;  and  universally  es- 
teemed by  persons  illustrious  tor  their  birth,  dignity,  and 
learning.  He  taught  philosophy  and  divinity  in  the  convent 
of  Nevers,  and  at  length  became  superior  of  it ;  but  wishing  • 
to  study  with  more  freedom,  he  resigned  all  the  posts  in  his 
order,  and  travelled  into  Germany,  Italy,  and  the  Netherlands. 
He  died  at  Paris  in  1648.  By  his  correspondence  with  learned 
men  he  encouraged  them  to  publish  their  works;  and  the 
world  is  obliged  to  him  for  several  discoveries,  which  would 
otherwise  perhaps  have  been  unknown.  He  invented  the 
cycloid,  and  pubhshed — 1 .  Qusestiones  celeberrimse  in  Genesin. 
S.  Harmonicorum.  S.  De  Sonorum  natura,  causis  et  eflfectibus. 
4.  Cogitata  Physico*Mathematica,*  S  vols.  4tou  5.  La  verit6 
des  sciences.    6.  Les  Questions  Monies. 

BEDEMPTUS  BARANZANO,  a  Bamabite  monk,  bom 
in  Piedmont,  in  1590.  He  became  professor  of  philosophy 
and  mathematics  at  Anneci,  and  was  highly  esteemed  by  lord 
Bacon,  who  corresponded  with  him.  After  having  taught 
mathematics  and  philosophy  at  Annecihe  went  to  Paris,  where 
he  formed  an  intimate  friendship  with  La  Mothe  le  Vayer, 
who  speaks  of  him  as  one  of  the  first  wits  of  his  age.  He  died 
at  Montargis  in  1622.  His  works  are — 1.  Uranoscopia,  seu 
Universa  Doctrina  de  Coelo,  fol.  S.  Campus  Philosophicus^ 
Svo.     3.  NovsB  Opiniones  Physical,  8vo. 

PETER  GASSENDI,  a  very  eminent  philosopher  and 
mathematician,  and  one  of  the  most  illustrious  ornaments  of 
France,  was  bom  in  the  year  1592  at  Chantersier,  about  three 
miles  from  Digne,  in  Provence.  He  afforded  early  evidence 
that  he  possessed  a  lively  and  inquisitive  genius,  and  a  happy 
memory,  which  determined  his  parents,  thougli  they  were  but 
in  moderate  circumstances,  to  bestow  upon  him  the  best  edu- 
cation in  their  power..  When  he  was  only  four  years  of  age, 
in  consequence  of  the  pious  impressions  which  had  been  miuie 
on  his  mmd,  he  was  accustomed  to  act  the  preacher  among  his 
play-mates ;  and  soon  afterwards  he  began  to  discover  his  taste 
for  astronomy,  by  taking  delight  in  gazing  at  the  moon  and 
stars,  when  the  atmosphere  was  unclouded. 

The  pleasure  which  he  took  in  'contemplating  the  heavens 
often  led  him  to  retire  to  unfrequented  spots,  ^ere  he  mi^ht 
feast  his  eyes  without  being  disturbed;  by  which  means  his 
parents  were  frequently  obliged  to  seek  for  him  under  anxiety 
and  apprehensions  for  his  siSety.  When  he  was  of  a  proper 
zgfi  to  be  sent  to  school,  he  was  placed  under  the  instructions 
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of  an  exceUent  master  at  Digne,  where  he  made  a  rapid  pro* 
gress  in  the  knowledge  of  the  Latin  tongue^  and  also  acquired 
a  pre-eminence  over  bis  school-fellows  in  rhetorical  exercises* 
Afterwards  he  was  sent  to  study  philosophy  for  two  years 
under  an  able  professor  at  Aix ;  and  at  the  expiration  of  that 
period  returned  to  his  father's  house  at  Chantesier* 

He  had  not  been  long  at  home,  however,  before  he  was 
invited  to  teach  rhetoric  at  Digne  when  not  quite  sixteen 
years  of  age :  and  about  three  years  afterwards  he  was  ap^ 
pointed  to  fill  the  vacant  chair  of  philosophy  in  the  university 
of  Aix.  During  his  residence  at  Digne  he  had  sedulously 
prosecuted  his  studies  in  the  learned  languages,  mathematics, 
and  astronomy ;  and  after  a  diligent  examination  of  the  diffe- 
rent systems  of  philosophy  among  the  ancients,  embraced  that 
of  Epicurus,  of  which  he  afterwards  proyed  himself  the  most 
ingenious  defender  in  modem  times.  When  he  entered  upon 
his  philosophical  professorship  at  Aix,  notwithstanding  that  the 
authority  of  Aristotle  was  still  acknowledged  in  almost  all  the 
public  schools,  Gassendi,  after  the  examples  of  Vives,  Ramus^ 
and  others,  yentured  publicly  to  expose  the  defects  of  his  sys- 
tem. The  lectures  which  contained  his  censures  of  the  Aris- 
totelian  philosophy,  delivered  in  the  indirect  form  of  paradoxi- 
cal problems,  were  published  under  the  title  of  '^  Exercita- 
tiones  paradoxic®  adversus  Aristotilem.'*  This  work,  which 
gave  ffreat  offence  to  those  who  still  retained  their  predilection 
tor  scholastic  subtlety,  obtained  the  author  no  small  degree  of 
reputation  with  several  learned  men,  particularly  with  Nicho«> 
las  Peirese,  the  president  of  the  university  of  Aix,  who  deter- 
mined to  procure  for  him  a  situation  in  the  church,  in  which  he 
should  be  enabled  to  pursue  his  favourite  studies  at  his  leisure, 
and  without  any  molestation.  After  Gassendi  had  entered 
into  holy  orders,  through  the  interest  of  Peirese  and  Joseph 
Walter,  prior  of  Vallete,  he  was  promoted  to  a  canotiry  in 
die  cathedral  church  of  Digne,  and  admitted  to  the  degree  of 
doctor  of  divinity,  and  afterwards  received  the  appointment  of 
warden  or  rector  of  the  same  church.  In  consequence  of 
these  promotions,  he  resigned  the  professorship  at  Aix,  and 
retiring  to  Digne,  applied  nimself  closely  to  his  philosophical 
and  astronomical  pursuits.  Among  the  other  works  which  he 
wrote  in  Ais  place,  was  a  second  book  of  his  ''  Exercitationes 
Paradoxicse,"  intended  to  expose  the  futility  of  the  Aristotelian 
logic.  It  was  bis  first  intention  to  pursue  the  plan  still  fur- 
ther ;  but  the  violent  opposition  which  he  met  with  from  some 
of  the  zealous  and  powerful  advocates  for  the  authority  of 
Aristotle,  induced  him  to  desist  from  all  direct  attacks  upon 
his  philosophy.  Still,  however,  he  professed  his  attacfamaAt  to 
the  system  of  Epicurus,  and  defended  it  with  jgreat  learning 
jtnd  abiHty.    From  Lucretiiis,  Loertitis,  and  other  anciei^ 
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ymterSf  he  undertook  to  frame  a  consiBtent  scheme  of  Epi^cu- 
rean  doctrine,  in  which  the  phenomena  of  nature  are  imnie- 
cllately  derived  &om  the  notion  of  primary  atoms.  But  he  was 
aware  of  the  fundamental  defect  of  this  system,  and  added  to 
it  the  important  doctrine  of  a  divine  superintending  mind, 
from  whom  he  conceived  the  first  motion  and  subsequent  ar- 
rangement to  have  been  derivedj  and  whom  he  regarded  as 
^le  wise  governor  of  the  world.  He  strenuously  maintained 
the  atomic  doctrine  in  opposition  to  the  fictions  of  the  Carte- 
sian philosophv,  which  were  at  that  time  obtaining  great  credit ; 
and  particularly  asserted,  in  opposition  to  Des  Cartes,  the  doc- 
trine of  a  vacuum.  On  the  subject  of  morals,  he  explained 
the  permanent  pleasure  or  indolence  of  Epicurus,  in  a  manner 
perfectly  consistent  with  the  purest  precepts  of  virtue.  In  the 
year  1628,  Gassendi,  for  the  sake  of  extending  his  acquaint- 
ance with  the  learned,  visited  Holland,  where  his  philosophical 
wd  literaiy  merit  soon  procured  him  many  admirers  and 
friends.  While  he  was  in  that  country  he  wrote  an  elegant 
luid  judicious  apology  for  his  friend,  the  learned  Mersenne,  in 
reply  to  the  censures  of  Robert  Fludd,  on  the  subject  of  the 
jklosaic  philosophy.  After  his  return  to  France  he  continued 
his  philosophical,  and  particularly  his  astronomical  studies, 
pursuing  with  great  care  a  series  of  celestial  observations,  in 
prder  to  complete  his  system  of  the  heavens.  Being  called  by 
a  law-suit  to  Paris,  he  there  formed  an  acquaintance  with  the 
men  most  distinguished  for  science  and  learning  in  that  capital, 
and  by  bis  agreeable  manners,  as  well  as  reputation,  secured 
the  esteem  of  persons  of  high  rank  and  quality,  and  in  particu- 
lar of  cardinal  Richelieu,  and  of  his  brother,  the  cardinal  of 
Lyons.  Owing  to  the  apphcation  and  interest  of  the  latter,  in 
the  year  1645,  Gassendi  was  appointed  regius  professor  of  the 
mathematics  at  Parii^.  This  institution  being  chiefly  intended 
for  astronomy,  our  author  read  lectures  on  that  science  to 
crowded  auditories,  by  which  he  acquired  great  popularity,  and 
rose  to  high  expectations.  But  the  fatigues  of  nis  appoint- 
ment were  more  than  his  strength,  alreaoy  reduced  by  too  in- 
.tense  appUcation,  was  able  to  bear ;  and  having  caught  a  cold, 
which  brought  an  inflammation  upon  his  lungs,  he  was  obliged, 
in  the  year  1647,  to  quit  Paris,  and  to  return  to  Digne,  for  the 
it^nefit  of  his  ijiative  air.  After  having  his  health  in  some  mea- 
sure re-established  by  the  intermission  of  his  studies,  in  the 
ear  1653,  he  returned  again  to  Paris,  where  be  published  the 
ives  of  Tycho  Brahe,  Copernieus,  Purbach,  and  Regiomon- 
tanus;  and  then  resumed,  with  as  much  intenscness  as  ever, 
liis  fustronomical  labours.  His  feeble  state  of  health,  however, 
.was  now  unequal  to  such  exertions,  which  brought  on  a  return 
of  his  disoirder :  under  which,  with  the  too  copious  and  nu- 
/n^rpus  bl^fldings,  he  sunk  in  1655,  when  in  the  sixty-third 
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year  of  his  i^.  A  little  before  he  expired,  he  desired  his 
secretary  to  lay  his  hand  upon  the  region  of  bis  heart ;  which,' 
when  he  had  done,  and  remarked  on  the  feeble  state  of  its  pul- 
sation, Gassendi  said  to  him,  "  you  see  how  frail  is  the  life  of 
man  T  which  were  the  last  words  he  uttered.  He  is  ranked 
by  Barrow  among  the  most  eminent  mathematicians  of  his 
age,  and  mentioned  wRh  Galileo,  Gilbert,  and  Des  Cartes. 
His  commentary  upon  the  tenth  book  of  Diogenes  Laertius, 
affords  sufficient  proof  of  his  profound  erudition,  and  his  deep 
skill  in  the  languages. 

We  have  already  mentioned  his  opposition  to  the  philosophy 
of  Des  Cartes,  by  which  he  divided  with  that  gi^eat  man  the 
philosophers  of  his  time,  almost  all  of  whom  were  either  Car* 
tesians  or  Gassendists.  At  one  time  a  coolness  took  place' 
between  these  two  eminent  characters,  in  consequence  of  irri- 
tating expressions  which  had  escaped  from  both  their  pens, 
during  the  course  of  their  philosophic  .warfare.  The  Abbe  d' 
Estrees,  afterwards  cardinal,  with  the  design  of  bringing  about 
a  reconciliation  between  them,  invited  them  both  to  dinner,  in 
.  company  with  many  of  their  common  friends,  among  whoni 
were  fathers  Mersenne,  Robervol,  the  Abbe  de  Maroues,  &c. 
At  the  time  fixed,  all  the  expected  guests  made  their  appear- 
ance excepting  Gassendi,  who,  during  the  preceding  nieht; 
had  been  attacked  by  a  severe  complaint,  which  prevented  nim 
from  venturing  abroad*  As  the  cause  of  his  absence  was  ex- 
plained after  dinner,  the  Abbe  d'  Estrees  carried  his  whole 
company  along  with  him  to  Gassendi*s  apartments,  where  they 
had  the  pleasure  of  hearing  the  two  philosophers  make  mutual 
acknowledgments  of  their  improper  warmth  and  irritability, 
and  generously  declaring,  that  whatever  difference  in  opinion 
might  afterwards  subsist  between  them,  it  should  produce  no 
un&vourable  effect  upon  their  friendship. 

Gassendi  was  the  first  person  who  observed  the  transit  of 
Mercurv  over  the  sun.  Kepler  had  predicted  that  it  would 
take  phee  on  the  ^  7th  November,  1631.  Gassendi,  who 
was  then  at  Paris^  made  due  pi^parations  to  observe  it;  and 
aft^er  having,  for  some  time,  mistaken  the  appearance  of  that 
planet  for  a  solar  spot,  became  at  length  sensible  of  hb  error 
by  the  rapidity  of  its  movement;  and  took  care  to  calculate 
the  time  of  its  egress  from  the  sun's  disk,  as  well  as  its  distance 
from  the  sun's  vertical  point. 

From  Gassendi's  letters  it  appears,  that  he  was  often  court- 
ed by  the  most  celebrated  astronomers  of  his  time,  as  Kepler» 
Longamontanus,  Snell,  Hevelius,  Galileo,  Kircher,  Bulliard, 
and  others ;  and  hb  labours  certainly  entitled  him  to  a  high 
rank  among  the  founders  of  the  reformed  philosophy.  Graa- 
sendi  possessed  a  large  and  valuable  Ubrary,  to  which  hit 
added  an  astroi^opiical  find  philosophical  apparatus,  whi^h^  <m 
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account  of  tbeir  accuracy  and  worthy  were  purchased  by  the 
empetGt^  Ferdinand  III.,  and  afterwards  deposited,  with  other 
choice  collections,  in  the  imperial  library  at  Vienna.  The 
MSS.  which  he  left  behind,  and  the  treatises  formerly  pub- 
lished by  himself,  were  printed  together,  accompanied  by  the 
'  author's  life,  and  publisned  by  Sorbiere,  in  six  volumes  folio, 
1658.  They  consist  in  the  philosophy  of  Epicurus;  the 
author's  own  philosophy;  astronomical  works;  the  lives  of 
Pierese,  Epicurus,  Copernicus,  Tycho,  Brahe,  Purbach,  Regio* 
montanus,  John  Muller,  &c. ;  a  reftitation  of  the  Mediations 
of  Des  Cartes;  epistles ;  and  other  treatises. 

THOMAS  BUSHEL,  a  philosopher,  was  bom  about 
1594,  of  a  good  family,  at  Cleve  Pnor,  in  Worcestershire^ 
and  was  educated  at  Oxford.  He  was  in  the  service  of  Sir 
Francis  Bacon,  who,  when  lord  chancellor,  made  him  his  seal 
bearer.  He  afterwards  travelled,  and  directed  his  attention 
principally  to  mineralogy,  some  interesting  experiments  m 
which  he  made  at  Euston,  in  Oxfordshire,  where  he  con-» 
structed  a  curious  cistern,  erected  a  banaueting  house,  &e^ 
which,  in  1636,  he  exhibited  to  king  Charles  I.  and  his  queen, 
who  desired  that  the  place  should  be  called  after  her,  Henri^i 
etta.  Here,  likewise,  he  entertained  the  royal  visitors  with  a' 
kind  of  mask,  poetical  addresses,  &c.,  whicn  were  afterwards 
published.  Bushel  was  appointed  farmer  of  his  majesty's 
mines  in  Wales;  and  having  obtained  the  king's  licence  to 
coin  silver,  he  supplied  the  royal  army,  when  the  parliament 
had  taken  possession  of  the  tower  mint.  When  the  parliament 
army  reached  Wales,  Bushel  made  his  escape,  and  concealed 
himself  in  a  house  in  Lambeth  marsh,  wnere  he  confined 
himself  in  a  garret  for  above  a  year,  till  his  friends  had  made 
his  peace  with  the  protector.  After  the  restoration  he  ob« 
tiained  an  act  of  parliament  for  working  certain  mines  in  Somer- 
setshire. He  died  in  1674.  He  pubushed — 1.  Speeches  and 
Songs  at  the  Presentment  of  the  rock  at  Euston  to  the  Queen 
in  1696, 4to.  2. '  A  just  and  true  Remonstrance  of  his  Majesty's 
Mmes  Royal  in  Wales,  4to.  164^.  8.  Extract  of  the  Lord  Ba- 
con's Philosophical  Theo^  of  mineral  Prosecutions,  1660, 4to. 

RENES  DES  CARTES,  a  phQosopher  of  great  reputa-. 
tion,  was  a  native  of  Touraine,  in  France,  and  bom  in  1596. 
While  a  child  he  discovered  an  eager  curiosity  to  inquire  into 
the  nature  and  causes  of  things,  which  procured  him  the  ap- 
peOation  of  the  young  philosopher.  At  eight  years  of  age  he 
was  conmutted  to  the  care  of  a  Jesuit,  under  whom  he  made 
very  uncommon  proficiency.  He  soon  beffan  to  discover  de« 
fects  in  existing  systems,  and  hoped  to  be  the  means  of  giving 
to  science  a  new  and  more  pleasing  aspect.  After  spending . 
Ave  years*  in  the  study  of  languages,  and  polite  literature  in 
gHieniy  be  entered  up9n  a  course  of  madiematics^  logic,  4uid 
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worak,  aooovding  to  the  methods  by  which  tib^  were  then 
laught.  With  these  he  was  so  much  disgusted^  that  be  deter- 
mined to  frame  for  himself  a  brief  system  of  rules  or  canons  of 
reasoning,  in  which  he  followed  the  strict  method  of  the.  geo- 
metricians. He  pursued  the  same  plan  with  respect  to 
morals*  After  all^  howeirer,  he  was  so  little  satisfied  with 
his  own  attainments^  that  he  left  cojlege,  lamenting  that  the 
fruits  of  eight  years'  study^  were  only  me  full  convicticm  that 
as  yet  he  knew  nothing  with  perfect  clearness  and  certainty. 
He  even  threw  aside  his  books,  with  a  resolution  to  pursue  no 
other  knowledge  than  that  which  he  could  find  within  himself 
and  in  the  great  volume  of  nature.  At  the  age  of  seventeen 
he  was  sent  to  Paris^  where  the  love  of  pleasure,  for  a  moment, 
seemed  to  overcome  all  desire  of.  philosophical  distinction ;  but 
j$a  introduction  to  some  learned  men  recalled  his  attenttcm  to 
jBtaHhematical  studies;  these  he  again  prosecuted  in  solitude 
and  silence  for  the  space  of  two  years^  after  which  he  entered 
as  a  volunteer  in  the  Dutch  army,  in  order  that  he  plight 
^tudy  the  world,  as  well  as  read  books.  In  this  situation  he 
wrote  a  dissertation  to  prove  that  brutes  are  automata.  From 
the  Dutch  army  Des  Cartes  passed  over  to  the  Bavarian  ser- 
vice; but  wherever  he  went  he  conversed  with  learned  men» 
and  rather  appeared  in  the  character  of  a  philosopher  than 
ihat  of  a  soldier*  In  1622  he  quitted  the  army,  and  returned 
to  his  own  country,  with  no  other  profit,  he  said,  than  that  he 
bad  freed  himself  from  many  prejudices,  and  rendered  his 
mind  more  fit  for  the  reception  of  truth*  He  fixed  his  resi- 
dence at  Paris,  and  began  to  study  the  mathematics,  in  hopes 
^f  discovering  a  general  principle  of  relations,  measures,  and 
proportions,  applicabl/e  to  all  subjects ;  by  means  of  which 
tnim  might^  with  certainty,  be  investigated,  and  the  limits  of 
knowledge  enlarged*  From  mathematics  he  turned  his  at*- 
tention  to  ethical  inquiries,  and  ^.ttempted  to  raise  a  super- 
^atructure  of  morals  upon  the  foundation  of  natural  science, 
conceiving  that  there  could  be  no  better  means  of  discovering 
ihe  true  principles  and  rules  of  action,  than  by  contemplating 
our  own  nature,  and  the  nature  of  the  world  around  u|.  Am 
the  result  of  these  inquiries  he  wrote  a  treatise  on  the  passions. 
After  some  time  spent  in  Italy,  whither  he  went  in  pursuit  of 
Jknowledee,  he  returned  i^ain  to  Paris,  and  from  th^nee  )^ 
"weat  to  Holland,  with  a  view  of  raising  ^  new  system  of  phiio«- 
;8ophy.  Here  he  chose  retirement  as  the  best  means  <H  for- 
warding the  plans  which  he  hoped  to  execute.  He  employed 
hunself  in  investigating  a  proof  from  re^on,  independently  of 
revelation,  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  religion,  and  pub- 
lished "  PhQosophical  Meditations  on  the  First  Philosophy^** 
At  the  same  time  he  pui^iued  his  physical  inqwifis ;  iMid  fiih 
HAed  A  tr^aljse ''  On  Meteors.'*    He  paid  oofisideiabie  attc^ 
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tion  to  medicine^  anatomy^  and  chemistry ;  and  wrote,  alao,  an 
astronomical  treatise  on  the  system  of  the  world,  which  he  sup- 
pressed upon  hearing  of  the  vile  and  infamous  treatment  that 
Oalileo  had  met  with  for  his  discussions  on  the  same  subject. 
The  Cartesian  philosophy  was  first  taught  in  the  schools  of 
Deventer,  1633;  it  attracted  many  zealous  admirers,  and  ex* 
cited  against  him  a  host  of  opponents.  The  system  of  Des 
Cartes  obtained  him  so  much  credit  in  Great  Britain,  that  the 
ioTentor  was  invited  to  settle  in  England,  as  well  by  the  kinff 
as  by  some  of  the  principal  nobihty.  This  invitation  he  would 
probably  have  accepted,  had  not  the  civil  wars  prevented 
Charles  I.  from  being  able  to  render  the  philosopher  all  the 
patronage  which  he  had  formerly  tendered  him.  At  this 
period  he  was  forced  into  many  disputes,  in  the  course  of 
which,  as  well  as  by  his  collateral  conduct,  he  displayed  an  eager 
desire  to  be  considered  the  father  of  a  sect,  and  discov^s  more 
jealousy  and  ambition  than  became  a  philosopher. 

During  Des  Cartes's  rendence  in  Holland,  he  went  occa- 
Aonally  to  his  native  country,  where,  in  1643,  he  published  an 
abstract  of  his  philosophy,  under  the  title  of  "  Philosophical 
Specimens."  He  was  promised,  on  one  of  these  visits,  an 
annual  pension  of  3000  livres,  which  he  never  received.  He 
was  now  invited  by  Christina,  Queen  of  Sweden,  to  visit 
Stockholm.  That  learned  princess  had  read  with  delight  his 
treatise  '^  On  the  Passions,"  and  was  earnestly  desirous  to  be 
instructed  by  him  in  the  principles  of  philosophy.  Des  Cartes 
arrived  at  Stockholm  in  1694,  where  he  received  a'^  most 
friendly  and  respectful  reception  from  the  enlightened  queeiiu 
who  urged  him  to  settle  in  her  kingdom,  and  assisted  him  in 
establishing  an  academy  of  sciences.  He  had,  however,  been 
scarcely  four  months  in  that  severe  climate,  when,  in  his  vbits 
to  the  sovereign,  whom  he  instructed  in  the  principles  of  phi** 
losophv,  he  caught  a  cold,  which  brought  on  an  uiflammatioB 
in  his  lungs  that  put  a  period  to  his  life  in  1650.  His  remains 
were  interred  in  the  cemetery  for  foreigners,  and  a  long  eulo- 
'gium  inscribed  on  his  tomb ;  but  in  1666  his  bones  were  trans* 
ported  to  France,  and  placed  with  all  the  circumstances  of 
pomp  in  the  church  of  St.  Genevieve*  Such  was  the  life  ot 
diis  great  man. 

On  the  subject  of  lopic,  he  says  nothkig  is  ever  to  be  ad^- 
mitted  as  true,  which  is  not  certainly  and  evidently  known  to 
be  so,  and  which  cannot  be  possibly  doubted.  In  proving  any 
troth,  the  ideas  are  always  to  be  brought  forward  in  a  oertai|i 
order,  beginning  with  llungs  the  most  simple,  and  advanciBtf, 
by  regulars  teps,  to  those  which  are  more  complex  and  diffioutt 
Widi  Tegard  to  metaphymcs  Des  Cartes  says,  that  since  man 
is  under  the  iaflaenoe  of  prejudice,  he  ought,  oiice  in  his  life, 
to  doubt  of  every  thing;  even  ^viue^r  srasible  objects  have  a 
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real  existence ;  and  also  of  the  truth  of  mathematical  axioms. 
The  first  principle  of  the  Cartesian  philosophy  is^  **  I  thinks 
therefore  I  am.*'  This  is  the  foundation  of  Des  Cartes's  meta- 
physics ;  that  on  T^hich  his  physics  is  built,  is^  '^  That  nothing 
exists  but  substances."  Substance  he  makes  of  two  kinds; 
the  one  that  thinks,  the  other  is  extended ;  so  that  actual 
thought  and  actual  extension  make  the  essence  of  substance. 
The  essence  of  matter  being  thus  fixed  in  extension,  Des 
Cartes  concludes  that  there  is  no  vacuum,  nor  any  possibility 
of  it  in  nature,  but  that  the  universe  is  absolutely  fuU ;  bv  this 
principle,  mere  space  is  quite  excluded ;  for  extension  being 
impli^  in  the  idea  of  space,  matter  is  so  too. 

Des  Cartes  defines  motion  to  be  the  translation  of  a  body 
firom  the  neighbourhood  of  others  that  are  in  contact  with  it, 
and  considered  as  at  rest  to  the  neighbourhood  of  other 
bodies:  by  which  he  destroys  the  distinction  between  motion 
that  is  absolute  or  real,  and  that  which  is  relative  or  apparent.. 
He  maintains  that  the  same  quantity  of  motion  is  always  pre- 
served in  die  universe,  because  Grod  must  be  supposed  to  act 
in  the  most  constant  and  immutable  manner ;  and  nence,  also, 
he  deduces  his  three  laws  of  motion.  Upon  these  principles, 
Des  Cartes  explains  mechanically  how  the  world  was  formed, 
and  how  the  present  phenomena  of  nature  came  to  arise.  He 
supposed  that  God  created  matter  of  an  indefinite  extension^ 
which  he  separated  into  small  square  portions  or  saasses,  full 
of  angles;  that  he  impressed  two  motions  on  this  matter-;  the 
one,  by  which  each  part  revolved  about  its  own  centre ;  and 
^another,  by  which  an  assemblage  or  system  of  them  turned 
a  common  centre.  From  whence  arose  as  many  different 
vortices,  or  eddies,  as  there  were  different  masses  of  matter, 
thus  moving  about  common  centres. 

The  consequence  of  these  motions  in  each  vortex,  accord- 
ing to  Des  Cartes,  is  as  follows :  the  parts  of  matter  could  not 
thus  move  and  revolve  one  amongst  another,  without  having 
their. angles  gradually  broken;  and  this  continual  firiction  of 
parts  aiM  angles  must  produce  three  elements :  the  first  of 
these,  an  infinitely  fine  dust,  formed  of  the  andes  broken  o£P; 
the  second,  the  spheres  remainmg,  after  all  the  angular  parts 
are  thus  removed ;  and  those  particles  not  yet  rendered  smoodi 
and  spherical,  but  still  retaming  some/ of  their  angles,  and 
hamous  partly  from  the  third  element,  according  to  the  laws 
of  motion,  must  occupy  the  centre  of  each  syst^n,  or  vortex, 
by  reason  of  the  smaliness  of  its  parts :  and  this  is  the  matter 
which  constitutes  the  sun,  the  fixed  stars  above,  and  Uie 
fire  below.  The  second  element,  made  up  of  spheres,  forms 
the  atmosphere,  and  all  the  matter  between  the  earth  and  the 
fixed  stars ;  in  such  sort,  that  the  largest  spheres  are  always 
next  the  circuntference  of  th^  vortex^  and  the  smallest  next. 
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its  centre.  Thfe  third  element/  femed  of  the  irregukr  par«i 
tides,  is  the  matter  that  composes  the  earth,  and  all  terrestrial 
bodies,  together  with  comets,  spots  in  the  sun,  &c. 

He  accoimts  for  the  gravity  of  the  terrestrial  bodies  from 
the  centrifugal  force  of  the  ether  revolving  round  the  earth ; 
and,  upon  the  same  general  principles,  he  pretends  to  explain 
the  phenomena  of  the  magnet,  and  to  account  for  all  the  other 
operations  in  nature. 

-  Of  this  great  man  many  eulogia  have  been  published,  by 
Ipersons  very  capable  of  appreciating  his  worth  and  his  talents; 
yfe  shall  mention  the  opinion  entertained  of  him  by  two  or 
three  of  our  own  countrymen. 

Dr.  Barrow,  in  his  ''  Opuscula,**  observes,  that  Des  Cartes 
was  doubtless  a  very  ingenious  man,  a  real  philosopher^ 
and  one  who  seems  to  have  brought  those  assistances  to  that 
part  of  philosophy  relating  to  matter  and  motion,  which  perhaps 
no  one  nad  done  before;  namely,  a  great  skill  in  mathemattcs^ 
a  mind  habituated,  both  by  nature  and  custom,  to  profound 
tneditation ;  a  judgment  exempt  from  prejudices  and  popular 
errors,  and  furnished  with  a  good  number  of  certain  and  select 
experiments,  a  great  deal  of  leisure ;  an  entire  disengagement^ 
by  his  own  choice,  from  the  reading  of  useless  books,  and  the 
avocations  of  life ;  with  an  incomparable  acuteness  of  wit,  and 
an  excellent  talent  of  thinking  clearly  and  distinctly,  and  of 
expressing  his  thoughts  with  the  utmost  perspicuity.  ^ 

Dr.  Hiulev,  in  a  paper  concerning  optics,  affirms  that  Des 
Cartes  was  the  first  who,  in  modem  times,  discovered  the  laws 
of  refraction,  and  brought  dioptrics  to  a  science.  And  Dr; 
Keil  says,  that  Des  Cartes  was  so  far  from  applying  geometry 
'  and  observations  to  natural  philosophy,  that  ni?  whole  system 
is  but  one  continued  blunder,  on  account  of  his  n^ligence  ia 
that  point;  which  he  could  easily  proves  by  showing  that  the 
theory  of  the  vortices,  upon  which  his  systeni  is  founded,  is 
absolutely  fidse ;  for  that  Newton  has  shown  that  the  periodicid 
times  of  all  bodies  that  swim  in  vorttces,  must  be  cbrectly  as 
the  squares  of  their  distances  from  the  centre  of  them;  but  it 
is  evident,  from  observations,  that  the  planets,  in  moving  round 
.the  sun,  observe  a  law  quite  different  from  thb;  fb^  Ae 
squares  of  their  periodical  times  are  always  as  the  cubes  of 
their  distances;  and,  therefore,  since  they  do  not  observe 
that  law,  which  of  necessity  they  must,  if  they  swim  in  a  vortex, 
it  is  a  demonstration  that  there  are*  no  vortices  in  which  the 
planets  are  carried  round  the  sun. 

CHEMISTRY. 

ANTONIO  NERI,  an  Italian  priest,  andexoeUmtcbemitt, 
a  native  of  Florence.    He  acquirra  great  expertness  in  the  art 
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of  glass  tnakingi  and  resided  many  years  at  Antwerp^  but 
returned  to  Italy^  where  he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  days, 
sometimes  at  Pisa,  and  sometimes  at  Florence.  The  discove- 
ries of  this  chemist  tended  greatly  to  improve  the  art  on  which 
he  treated,  and  were  of  great  service,  in  particular  to  those  who 
attempted  to  make  artincial_precious  stones. 

BERNARD  DE  PALISSY,  an  eminent  French  chemist 
bom  at  Ajen,  about  1524^  He  was  first  a  potter  and  image 
mak^r,  and  soon  distinguished  liimself  by  his  skill  in  painting 
on  glass ;  but  afterwards  still  more  as  a  chemist,  by  publishing 
various  treatises  on  that  science.  He  was  a  Calvinist. 
During  the  fury  of  the  League,  under  the  weak  king  Henry 
UL,  in  1584,  he  was  apprehended  and  committed  to  the 
Bastille.  The  king,  who  was  his  well-wisher,  having  told  him 
that  if  he  did  not  comply  with  the  prevailing  religion,  he 
should  be  constrained  to  leave  him  in  the  hands  of  his  enemies, 
Palissy  replied,  *'  Your  majesty  has  often  said,  that  you  pity 
me ;  for  my  part,  I  pity  you,  for  pronouncing  the  words, '  i 
shall  be  constrained.'  This  is  not  speaking  like  a  king,  but 
let  me  inform  you,  in  royal  language,  that  neither  the  Guisarts, 
your  whole  people,  nor  yourself,  should  constrain  a  potter  to 
bend  his  knee  before  images."  He  used  commonly  to  say,  in 
allusion  to  his  religion  and  trade,  **  I  have  no  other  property 
than  heaven  and  earth."  A  good  edition  of  his  works  was 
published  at  Paris,  1777,  byF.  St.  Fond.  He  first  taught 
the  true  theory  of  fountains.    He  died  in  1590. 

EDWARD  KELLEY  or  TALBOT,  the  associate  of  the 
learned  and  credulous  Dee,  in  his  ridiculous  incantations  and 
Bx>sicrucian  impostures,  and,  most  probably,  the  knave  of 
whom  the  mathematician  was  the  dupe,  was  born  at  Worcester 
in  1555.  He  was  educated  in  grammar  in  his  natiye  town 
and  other  places,  and,  when  he  was  about  eighteen  years  of 
age,  was  sent  to  the  uniyersity  at  Oxford.  In  what  college  he 
was  placed,  or  how  long  he  continued  there,  Anthony  Wood 
informs  us  that  he  was  not  able  to  ascertain.  He  telk  us, 
however,  that  Kelley,  being  of  an  unsetded  mind,  left  Oxford 
abruptly,  ^*  and  in  his  rambles  in  Lancashire,"  committing 
certain  foul  natters,  lost  both  his  ears  at  Lancaster.  After- 
wards he  became  acquainted  with  Dr.  Dee,  and  accompanied 
him  to  Pra^e.  For  some  time  after  this,  Kelley  is  said  to 
have  Kved  m  a  very  expensive  and  ostentatious  manner,  sup- 
ported, doubtless,  by  the  contributions  which  he  levied  on  the 
credulous ;  tiU,  at  length,  the  emperor  Rodolph,  provoked  by 
the  detection  of  some  of  his  impositions,  ordered  him  into 
close  imprisonment.  He  had  the  aiddress,  however,  by  some 
means  or  another,  to  obtain  an  order  for  his  release,  and  is 
report^  to  have  made  some  progress  in  conciliating  the 
favour  of  that  prince,  who  seems  to  have  bestowed  upon  him 
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the  bonour  6f  knifl^diood;  when  fresh  discoveries  of  faSs 
knavery  occasioned  his  being  imprisoned  a  second  time.  In 
attemnting  to  escape  from  the  place  of  his  confinement  out  of 
a  winaowy  with  the  assistance  of  his  sheets,  which  he  had  tied 
together,  he  fell  to  the  ground  from  a  considerable  height, 
and  received  such  bruises  and  fractures,  as  terminated  in  his 
death,  in  the  year  1595.  He  wrote  a  poem  on  chemistry,  and 
another  on  the  philosopher's  stone;  besides  which  he  was  the 
author  of  **  A  true  and  faithful  Relation  of  whiat  passed  for 
many  years  between  Dr.  John  Dee  and  some  spirits." 


POETRY. 

GIROLAMO  AN6ERAIMO,  an  Italian  poet,  whose 
Liatin  poems  were  first  printed  at  Naples  in  15S0,  and  his 
amatory  verses  at  Paris  in  154S.  Many  of  his  'pieces  are  in 
the  Cannen  lUust.  Poet.  Italorum. 

FAUSTUS  SABEO,  an  Italian  poet,  who  nublished  a 
good  edition  of  Amobius,  at  Rome,  in  1542,  ana  Latin  epi* 
grams  in  1556,  for  which  the  emperor  gave  him  a  gold  chain^ 
He  died  in  1558. 

OLYMPIA  MALIPIERRA,  an  Italian  lady,  was  born 
of  a  noble  Venetian  family,  and  died  about  1559.  Her  poelna 
are  in  a  collection  published  at  Naples  by  Bulifon. 

JOHN  ABUNDANCE,  a  name  assumed  by  a  French 

E^tical  writer,  who  likewise  called  himself  Maistre  Tybuta. 
e  resided  at  the  town  of  Papetowite,  whence  he  published 
or  dated  most  of  his  productions,  and  called  himself  clerk  or 
royal  notary  of  Pont-St.-Esprit,  He  died,  according  to  some 
biographers,  in  1540  or  1544,  and,  accorduig  to  others,  in 
1550. 

JOHN  CONSTABLE,  a  British  poet,  the  son  of  Roger 
Constable,  was  bom  in  London,  and  educated  under  the  cele^ 
brated  William  Lilye.  From  thence  he  was  sent  to  Byham«> 
Hall,  opposite  Merton-CoUege,  Oxford,  where  he  took  his 
degree  of  M.  A.,  and  was  accounted  at  Uiat  time  an  excellent 
poet  and  rhetorician.  He  published,  in  Latin,  '^  Querela  Ye* 
ritalis,"  and  "  Epigrammata,"  4to. 

GIOVANNI  GUIDICCIONI,  an  Italian  poet  and  prelate, 
was  a  native  of  Lucca,  and  bom  in  1500.  After  having  received 
an  education  in  various  uniyersities  of  Italy,  his  uncle  Cardinal 
Bartholomew  Gxiidiccioni,  placed  him  in  die  serrice  of  Car- 
dind  Alexander  Famese,  afterwards  pope  Paul  IIL  He 
there  cultivated  Ihe  friendship  of  all  the  men  of  letters  witii 
whom  Rome  abounded,  and  especially  of  Annibal  Caro.  He 
retired  to  his  native  place  m  1538,  but  in  the  next  year 
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?eealled  tb  Rome  by  his  patron^  now  raised  to  tiie  tiara;  who 
made  him  governor  of  the  city,  and  bishop  of  Fossonibrone. 
In  1538  he  was  sent  nuncio  to  the  emperor,  Cliarles  V.,  whom 
he  accompanied  in  his  expedition  to  Tunis,  and  on  his  other 
journeys.  He  was  made  president  of  Romagna  in  1539,  and 
afterwards  commissary-general  of  the  pont^cal  army,  and 
governor  of  the  Marche.  In  all  these  employments  ne  dis- 
played great  dexterity  knd  judgment,  and  would  probably 
nave  been  raised  to  the  purple,  had  he  not  been  carried  off  by 
disease  at  Marcerata  in  1541.  He  wrote  an  oration  to  the 
pubUc  of  Lucca,  many  letters,  and  a  number  of  poems, 
which  obtained  a  high  reputation.  Their  character  is  that  of 
great  elevation  of  language  and  sentiment,  sometimes  vergmg 
to  obscurity.  He  succeeded  best  in  grave  subjects,  and  par- 
ticularly in  faunehtirig  the  calamities  to  which  Itely  was  at  that 
time  exposed.  His  works  have  been  several  times  published ; 
an  edition  was  given  by  F.  Berti,  with  his  life,  in  I74d,  at  Genoa. 
The  best  editions  of  his  poems  is  that  of  Bergamo,  in  1713; 
by'Griamb.  Rota. 

ADAM  FUMANI,  or  FLAMANUS,  a  Latin  poet,  was 
born  at  Verona.  He  was  a  canon  at  Venice,  and  appointed 
secretary  to  the  council  of  Trent.  He  died  advanced  in  age 
in  1587.  He  published  "  D'Basilii  Moralia  et  Ascetica,"  trans- 
lated by  him,  Leyden,  1540,  fol.  But  he  is  best  known  by  his 
Latin  poems,  the  chief  of  which  is  a  system  of  logic  in  Latin 
verse.  This  curious  work  remained  in  manuscript  until  1739, 
when  it  was  published  in  the  Padua  edition  of  the  works  of 
Fracastorius,  fi  vols.  4to. 

SIGISMUND  GUINDANO,  a  native  of  Cremona,  having 
written  a  poem  on  the  actions  of  the  emperor  Charles  V., 

Presented  it  to  that  prince  at  such  an  unfortunate  time,  that 
e  received  nothing  tor  it.  He  made  his  compliment  with  his 
copy  in  his  hand,  when  Charles  V.  Was  engaged  in  a  great  war 
in  Germany.  He  was  so  mortified  at  such  an  unprofitable 
reception,  that  he  threw  his  poem  into  the  fire. 

SIXTUS  BETULEIUS,  Latin  poet  and  philosopher, 
bom  at  Memmingen,  in  1500,  his  true  name  was  Birk.  He 
tought  tiie  bglles  lettres  and  philosopby  with  reputation: 
and  became  principal  of  the  couece  of  Augsburg,  where  he 
died  June  16,  1554*.  He  published  several  works  in  prose; 
and  his  dramatic  pieces  of  Joseph,  Susannah,  and  Judith,  are 
esteemed. 

NICHOLAS  BRIGHAM,  a  lawyer  and  poet,  was  bom  at 
Caversham,  in  Oxfordshire,  He  was  educated  at  Hart-hall,' 
Oxford,  after  which  he  removed  to  one  of  the  inns  of  court* 
He  repaired  the  monument  of  Chaucer,  and  caused  it  to  be 
removed  to  tibe  south  traps^ept  oi  Westnunster-abbey.    Hto 
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died  in  1529*    His  works  ate--^T.  Mettioii^  of  etoiinc»t  Peraons;^ 
2^  Memoirs  by  way  of  Diary.     3*  Miscellaneous  Poems. 

JOHN  ARNOLD  BERGELLANUS,  the  author  of  a 
liatih  poem  in  praise  of  printing.  There  have  been  six  editions 
of  it,  separate  or  joined  to  other  works  on  the  same  subject. 
The  last  two  are  by  Prosper  Marchand,  in  his  History  of 
Printing,  Hague,  1740, 4to,-  and  by  Wolfius  ip  his  '^Monumenta 
Typographica."  This  writer's  proper  name  was  Arnold  or  Ar- 
lioldi,  and  he  was  called  Berffellanus,  from  his  country.  It  is 
supposed  that  he  came  to  Mentz,  and  was  employed  there, 
eitner  as  a  workmati,  or  as  a  corrector  of  the  press.- 

FRANCIS  MARIA  MOLSA,  an  emment  poet,  bom  at 
Modena.  He  chained  so  great  a  reputation  by  his  Latin  and 
Italian  poetry,  that,  as  Paul  Jovius  tells  us,  '^  for  thirty  years 
together^  the  patrons  of  wit  at  Rome  strove  to  promote  him.*' 
If  he  had  behaved  with  any  prudence,  he  might  easily  have 
raised  himself  in  the  world ;  but  he  i&anaged  so  ill  that  his 
friends  found  it  impossible  to  serve  him.  He  was  entirely 
debauched, , and  devoid  of  all  decency.  He  died  in  1544,^  o£ 
the  French  disease.  He  was  a  great  orator  as  well  as  a  great 
poet.  Having  observed  the  people  of  Rome  highly  incensed 
against  Laurence  de  Medicis,  he,  says  Jovius,  nuide  so  lively 
an  oration  upon  it,  that  he  perfectly  overwhelmed  him  with 
confusion ;  and  it  was  b^lieyed  that  Laurence,  to  efface  the 
infamy,  resolved  to  restore  Florence  to  its  liberty,  by  assassi* 
niitinff  Alexander  die  Mcfdicis. 

GABRIEL  FAERNO,  a  native  of  Cremona,  in  Italy,  was 
an  excellent  Latin  poet  and  critic.  He  was  skilled  in  all  parts 
of  polite  literature;  Pope  Pius  IV.  was  particularly  attached 
to  him.  He  was  the  author  of  some  Latin  elegies,  of  100  Latin 
fiibles  selected  from  the  ancients,  written  in  iambic  verse; 
and  of  several  pieces  of  criticism,  as  ^'^Censura  emendationum 
Livianarum,  de  Metris  Comicb,''  &c.  He  was  remarkably 
happy  in  decypbering  MSS.,  and  restoring  ancient  authors  to 
their  purity ;  he  took  such  pains  with  Terence,  in  particular, 
that  Bentley  adopted  all  his  notes  in  the  edition  he  gave  of 
that  writer.  He  died  at  Rome  in  1561.  Thuanus  sayS)  that 
the  learned  world  was  greatly  obliged  to  him,  yet  had  been 
atill  more  so,  if,  instead  of  suppressing  the  then  unknown 
fables  of  Phsedrus,  for  fi^r  of  lesseoing  the  value  of  his  oyra 
liatin  fables^  written  in  imitation  of  JEsof^  he  had  been  con- 
lent  with  imitating  them.  M;  Perrault^  however,  who  trans* 
lated  Faemus's  fables  into  French,  has  defended  hi|n  from 
tUa  imputation,  by  affirming,  that  the  last  MS.  of  Phsedrus's 
fables,  found  in  the  dust  of  an  old  library,  was  not  discovered 
till  about  thirty  years  after  Faemus's  death.  He  left—- .1.  Te- 
rentii  Comcediae,  2  vols.  8Vo.  1563.  A  very  rare  and  valuable 
edition.    2.  Ciceronis  Orationes  Philippic®.    8i  Centum  F^ 
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^vim  ex  andqaifaathoribus  delects,  4to.  4»  Centura  enen- 
dationum  Livianarum  Sigonii,  &c. 

LEiilO,  CAMILLO,  IPPOLITO,  and  JULIO  CAPI- 
LUPI5  all  distinguiBhed  as  modem  Latin  poets,  Were  natives  of 
Mantua.  Lelio,  bom  in  1501,  was  particularly  celebrated  for 
his  skill  in  composing  of  centocr;  and  he  converted  the  verses 
of  his  townsman  Virgil  to  ij^es  to  which  they  would  seem  ori- 
ginally very  little  adapted,  viz.  describing  the  mode  of  life  in 
monasteries,  and  the  venereal  disease.  He  died  at  Mantua  in 
11^.  CamOlo,  his  next  brother,  besides  his  poetical  talent, 
distinguished  hunself  by  his  poUtical  abilities,  and  filled  several 
important  posts,  and  was  employed  in  several  embassies.  He 
died  in  1548.  Ippolito,  the  third  brother,  born  in  1611,  rose 
to  the  highest  offices.  He  was  first  secretary  and  minister  at 
Rome  of  Cardinal  H«f6ules,  and  of  D'Ferrante  Gonzaga; 
and  a  number  of  his  letters,  written  to  bofh,  are  in  beinff,  the 
most  interesting  of  which  relate  to  the  war  of  Parma  and  Mt- 
randola,  carried  on  by  Pope  Julius  IIL  They  displayed 
much  skill  in  negociation,  and  zeal  for  the  service  of  bis  masters. 
Ippolito  was  created  by  Pius  IV.  bishop  of  Fano  in  1660,  and 
sent  by  him  as  his  nuncio  to  Venice,  m  1561.  He  died  4t 
Rome  in  1680,  He  was  an  intimate  friend  of  Joachim  da 
BeHay.  It  seems  doubtful  whether  Julio  was  brother  or 
nephew  of  the  three  preceding.  Their  Latin  poems  were 
pnnted  at  Rome,  1590,  4to. 

SIR  JOHN  BALLENDEN,  a  Scottish  poet,  in  the  reign 
of  James  v.,  descended  from  aii  ancient  family  in  that  kingdom. 
His  father,  Mr.  Thomas  Ballenden,  of  Auchinoub,  was  dhreo- 
tor  to  the  chancery  in  1540,  and  clerk  regbter  in  1541. 
From  one  of  his  poems  we  learn,  that  in  his  youth  hd  had 
some  employment  at  the  court  of  king  James  V.,  and  that  he 
was  in  great  favour  with  that  prince.  Having  taken  orders, 
and  created  X).D.  at  the  Sorbonne,  he  was  made  canon. of 
Rose,  archdeacon  of  Moray,  and  clerk  register;  but  was  afteis 
wards  deprived  of  that  employment  bv  the  factions  of  the 
times.  However,  in  the  reign  of  Mary,  ne  recovered  his  office, 
and  was  one  of  the  lords  of  session.  Being  a  zealous  papist, 
he,  in  conjunction  with  Dr.  Lain^,  was  extremely  assiduous  in 
retarding  the  progress  of  the  reformation ;  till  at  last,  finding 
«the  opposition  too  powerfiil,  he  anitted  Scotland  and  went  to 
Rome,  where  he  died  in  1550.  He  is  generally  esteemed  one 
of  the  best  Scottish  poets  of  that  age.  His  translation  of 
Heetor  Boetbius  appeared  first  in  1586. with  this  title,  <*  The 
History  and  Chronicles  of  Scotland  compilit  and  newly  conree- 
tit  and  amendit  be  the  reverend  and  noble  clerk  Mr.  Hector 
Boeis,  chanon  of  Aberdene,  translated  lately  be  Mr.  John 
Bellenden,  archdene  of  Murray,  and  chanon  of  Rosie,  at  com- 
mand of  James  the  Fyfte,  king  of  Scottis,  imprintet  m  £din^ 
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burgh  be  Tliomas  Davidson^  dwellinff  fornenfi  the  Fi^ere- 
Wynde:"  folio. 

NICHOLAS  BORBONIUS,  a  French  Latin  poet  He 
was  highly  esteemed  by  the  -most  learned  men  ot  his  time. 
His  poems  were  printed  in  1540. 

BASILIO  ZANCHI,  an  elegant  modem  Latin  poet,  was  a 
native  of  Bergamo,  and  bom  in  1501.  He  was  the  scholar  of 
Grovita  Rapido^  and  studied  with  so  much  ardopr,  ^at  at 
the  age  of  seventeen  he  collected  a  number  of  Latin  poetical 
epithets,  which  were  afterwards  published.  His  love  for  letters 
drew  him  to  Rome,  where  he  distinguished  himself  so  hichly 
among  the  poets  who  then  abounded  in  that  capital,  that  wnen 
only  twenty,  he  was  very  honourably  noticed  by  Arsilli  in  his 
book  ''  De  Poeta  Urbanids."  His  baptismal  name  was  Pietro, 
which,  according  to  the  practice  of  the  academies  at  that  time> 
he  changed  to  L.  Rekinis :  but  having  returned  to  Bergamo 
after  the  death  of  Leo  X.^  he  again  changed  it  to  that  of 
Basil,  on  his  entrance,  in  1524,  among  the  canons  regular  of 
Lateran.  He  then  cUefly  api^d  to  sacred  literature,  the 
firuits  of  which  were  some  works  on  the  Scriptures,  which  were 
printed.  He  frequently  shifted  his  abode,  residing  successively 
at  Havenna,  Bologna,  Padua,  and  his  native  city,  and  in  ail 
these  he  gave  esteemed  proofs  of  his  learning  and  talents,,  and 
contracted  friendships  with  the  most  eminent  scholars  of  the 
ace.  It  is  affirmed  that  he  was  made  keeper  of  the  Vatican 
library,  but  his  name  does  not  occur  in  the  exact  catalogue 
^ven  of  those  officers ;  indeed,  his  death  occurred  about  the 
tune  assigned  to  his  appointment  to  that  post,  and  under  cir- 
cumstances which  seem  to  prove  that  it  could  not  have  hap- 
pened. Pope  Paul  IV.  puolished,  in  1558,  a  decree,,  com- 
xoanding,  under  pain  of  prison  or  the  galleys,  all  the  religious 
who  were  living  out  of  their  cloisters  to  return  to  them ;  and  it 
api>ears  to  have  been  in  consequence  of  this  ordinance,  that 
^ahchi  was  imprisoned,  the  rigour  of  which  proved  fatal  to 
him  about  the  end  of  that  vear.  Zanchi  has  few  equals  in  the 
sweetness,  and  fewer  in  the  elegance,  of  l^is  poetry,  of  which 
he  has  given  specimens  in  ahnost  every  kind  of  composition  in 
his  eight  sets  of  poems.  Among  them  is  one  entitled,  ^'De 
Florto  Sophi®,"  describing,  the  most  remarkable  faults  an^ 
doctrines  of  the  Catholic  rdu^on,  which  different- topics  he  has 
managed  with  great  skill. 

GARCIAS-LASSO,  or  GARCILASO,  DE  LA  VEGA, 
an  eminent  Spanish  poet,  was  bom  at  Toledo  in  1503*  He 
was  the  younger  son  of  a  man  of  rank,  who  had  been  employed 
in  some  important  negociations.  Garcilaso,  as  a  man,  was 
distinguished  for  his  wit  and  bravery ;  and  as  a  poet,  he 
adopted  the  style  and  manner  of  his  friend  Boscar.  His  works 
consist  chiefly  of  pastorals,  some  of  which  are  very  prolix; 
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and  IB  one  of  them  it  is  said  he  has  introduced  almost  action 
enough  for  a  drama.  His  principal  excellence  is  tenderness, 
which  *is  frequently  displayed  with  great  beauty  in  his  son- 
nets, of  which  the  reader  will  be  pleased  with  the  following 
specimen,  translated  by  Mr.  Solithey : — 

'^  As  when  a  mother  weak  in  tenderness, 
Hears  her  sick  child  with  prayers  and  tears  implore. 
Some  seeming  good,  that  makes  his  pain  the  less  ; 
Yet,  with  short  ease  I  the  future  evil  more ; 
Even  as  her  fondness  yields  to  his  vain  will. 
She  hastes  to  gratify  her  sickly  son — 
Anticipating  then  the  coming  fll. 
Sadly  she  sits,  and  weeps  what  she  has  done. 
Thus  have  I  pampered  my  distemper'd  mind. 
And  yielded  thus  to  fancy's  wayward  mood, 
The  dupe  of  &ncy  !  self-omdemned  to  find. 
A' future  anguish  in  the  present  good. 
Doom'd  to  waste  a  wretched  life  away, 
And  nightly  weep  the  errors  of  the  day." 

Both  Boscar  and  Garalaso  possessed  more  learning  than 
taste,  and  more  taste  than  genius.  Their  poems,  particularly 
those  of  the  latter,  are  full  of  imitations  from  the  ancients.*' 
The  poems  of  Garsilaso  have  passed  through  many  editions, 
and  commentaries  have  been  written  upon  them  by  Sanchez 
De  Las  Brozas,  the  most  eminent  of  the  Spanish  grammarians. 
Oarcilaso  followed  the  profession  of  arms,  and  attended 
Charles  Y.  in  many  of  his  expeditions.  At  length  he  lost  his 
life  in  a  battle,  as  he  was  singalizing  his  courage  in  the  pre- 
sence of  his  sovereign  in  an  attack  on  a  fortress  in  Provence, 
in  the  year  1536. 

NICfHOLAS  GRIMBOLD,  or  GRIMBOALD,  a  poet, 
was  bom  in  Huntingdonshire,  and  educated  at  Christ's  college, 
Cambridge ;  after  which  he  removed  to  Oxford,  where  he  be- 
came  fellow  of  Merton  college ;  and  lastly,  reader  of  Rhetoric 
,  at.Christchurch.  He  wrote  blank  verse,  and  some  clerical 
pieces,  of  great  merit,  in  rhyme.  He  was  also  the  author  of  a 
liatin  tragedy,  entitled  *'  Archipio  phela,  sive  Joannes  baptista," 
printed  at  Cologne  in  1548,  8vo,  His  translation  of  TuUy's 
Offices  was  prhited  at  London  in  1553,  8vo.    He  died  in  15^. 

EDWARD  FERRARS,  a  Warwickshire  poet,  educated 
at  Oxford.  He.  was  a  favourite  with  Henry  VUL  and  died 
1564.     He  wrote  some  comedies  and  tragedies. 

JOHN  BAPTIST  CINTIO  GIRALDI,  an  Italian  poet 
and  physician,  was  born  at  Ferraro  in  1504.  He  was  secre- 
tary to  the  duke  of  Ferrafa,  and  professor  of  rhetoric  atPaira. 
He  died  in  1573..  He  virrote  nine  tragedies  in  Italian;  but 
his  principal  work  is  entitled  ^^  Hecatommiti,-'  or  a  hundred 
noTel^,  in  the  manner  of  Boccacio. 
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JEROME  ZIEGLER,  a  learned  professor  of  l>oe^  ia 
Idgoldqtadt.  He  published  poems  of  his  own,  and  Adrantine*« 
Annak  of  Bavaria^  in  1554. 

STEPHEN  fitJAZZI,  secretary  to  the  duchess  of  Mentsc, 
and  author  of  some  poems,  dialogues,  &c.,  much  esteemed^ 
He  died  at  Pavia,  1565. 

.  BERNARDO  CAPPELLO,  an  eminent  Italian  poet, 
^  was  born  at  Venice.  He  contracted  an  intimacy  with  B^mbo, 
i^hile  the  latter  resided  at  P.adua,  and  imbibed  from  him  the 
principles  of  Italian  poetry.  Bembo  had  highly  esteemed  his 
pupil,  and  submitted  his  own  poems  to  his  judgment.  While 
Capello  was  proceeding  happily  in  the  career  of  lettei^s,  an 
opinion  maintained  by  him  in  the  senate,  which  was  thought 
dangerous  to  the  public  tranquillity,  caused  his  perpetual  eule 
to  the  isle  of  Arl^s,  in  Sclavonia,  in  1540.  After  having  con- 
tinued there  two  years,  being  cited  to  give  an  account  of  his 
conduct,  he  took  reiuge  with  his  wife  and  family  in  the  eccle- 
eiastical  state,  where  Cardinal  Alexander  Famese  received  him 
honourably,  and  mfide  hiip  governor  of  Orvieto  and  Tivoli.  He 
also  passed  som^  time  at  the  court  of  Urbino,  then  the  resort  of 
the  'finest  geniuses  of  Italy  ;  but  the  bad  effects  of  the  air  of 
Pesaro  obliged  him  to  return  to  Rome  in  1559.  '  At  that  capi- 
tal he  died  in  1565,  still  regretting  that  he  could  never  regain 
the  favour  of  his  countrymen,  and  revisit  his  •  native  place. 
The  ^' Canzonier"  of  Capello,  in  the  opinion  of.  the  best 
judges,  is  one  of.  the  most  pleasing,  dignified,  and  elegant  pro-i- 
ductions  of  that  age,  and  equafly  in  its  graver  and  lignter 
strains,  deserves  to  be  proposed  as  an  exceUent  model  for  stu- 
dents in  poetry.  A  new  edition  of  Capello's  poems,  together 
with  those  of  Domenico  Veniero,  was  published  in  Bergamo 
in  1751  and  1753. 

GIROLAMO  PARABOSCO,  an  Italian  noet  and  mis- 
cellaneous writer,  was  a  native  of  Placentia.  He  had  been  a 
musician  by.  profession,  a  maejstro  di  capella.  He  was  author  of 
several  comedies  in  prose  and  verse,  which  are  said  to  possess 
a  character  of  originality.  He  also  composed  a  tragedy,  en- 
titled '*  Progue,*'  printed  at  Venice  in  1548.  At  the  same 
place  was  printed  in  1558,  "  Disporti  de  Girolami  Parabosca," 
consisting  of  novels  in  the  manner  of  Boccacio  and  Bandello. 
He  likewise  published  *'  Letters,"  and  other  works  now  for- 
gotten. 

BALTHAZAR  OLIMPO,  an  Italian  poet.  His  pegasea 
in  stanse  amcNrose,  1525,  and  his  gloria  del  amore,  8vo,  &c., 
ftppeared  in  2  vols.  8vo.  , 

.  ^OHN  HEYWOOD,  one  ^  the  most  ancient  dramatic 
pojets,  was  boni  at  North  Mims,  near  St.  Alban*s,  Hertford- 
«hire,.aiid  edu^ted  at  Oidford.,    From  thence  he  retired  to  the 
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^aoe  of  hte  nativity,  where  Ke  became  acquainted  with  Sir 
Thomas  More,  who  had  a  seat  in  that  neighbourhood.  This 
patron  of  genius  introduced  him  to  the  princess  Mary,  and  af- 
forwards  to  her  father,  Henry  VIII.,  who  was  much  delighted 
with  his  wit  and  skill  in  music,  and  by  whom  he  was  firequently 
rewarded.  When  Maiy  came  to  the  crown  Hey  wood  became 
a  fayourite  at  court,  and  Continued  often  to  entertain  her  ma- 
jesty, exercising  his  fancy  before  her,  even  to  the  time  that  «he 
lay  languishing  on  her  death  bed.  On  the  accession  of  £li2»- 
beth,  being  a  zealous  papist,  he  decamped,  and  settled  at 
Mechlin,  in  Flanders,  where  he  died  in  1565.  He  was  a  man 
of  HO  great  learning,  nor  were  his  poetical  talents  extraordi-^ 
nary;,  but  he  possessed  talents  of  more  importance  in  the  times 
in  which  he  lived,  namely,  those  of  a  jester.  He  wrote  several 
plays ;  £00  epigrams ;  a  dialogue  in  verse,  concerning  English 

5>roverbs ;  and  the  spider  and  fly,  a  parable,  a  thick  Ito.  Be- 
bre  the  tide  of  this  last  work  is  a  whole  length  wooden  print 
of  the  author,  who  is  also  represented  at  the  head  of  every 
chapter  of  the  book,  of  which  there  are  77.  His  other  Worl^ 
are  a  Dialogue  of  Proverbs,  and  several  plays. 

GEORGE  BUCHANAN,  the  best  Latin  poet  of  his  time, 
was  bom  in  February,  1506.  This  accomplisned  scholair  and 
distinguished  wit  was  not  descended  of  a  femily  remarkable  for 
its  rank.  He  had  no  occasion  for  the  splendour  of  ancestry. 
He  wanted  not  a  reflected  greatness,  the  equivocal  and  too 
often  the  only  ornament  of  the  rich  and  noble.  A  small  farm, 
called  the  Moss,  two  miles  fiom  the  village  of  Killeam,  in 
Sterlingshire,  was  the  place  of  his  nativity,  and  the  property  of 
his  father.  George,  however,  might  have  been  connned  to 
tofl  at  the  lowest  employments  of  me,  if  the  ^n^rosity  of  his 
uncle,  George  Heriot,  had  not  assisted  him  m  his  education, 
and  enabled  nim  to  pursue  for  two  years  his  studies  at  Paris 
after  his  fatiier's  death.  But  that  short  space  was  scarcely 
elapsed,  when  the  death  of  his  benefasctor  obliged  him  to  re- 
turn to  his  own  country,  and  forsake  for  a  time  the  pitii  of 
science.  He  was  yet  under  his  SOth  year,  and  in^  this  extre- 
mity he  enlisted  as  a  common  soldier  under  John,  duke  of 
Albany,  who  commanded  the  troops  which  France  had  sent 
to  assist  Scotland  in  the  wur  against  England.  But  ho  was 
disgusted  with  -the  iatigues  of  one  campaign,  and  fortunately, 
John  Major,  then  professor  of  philosophy  at  St.  Andrew's, 
hearing  of  his -necessity  and 'his  meri^  aiTorded  him  a  tempo^ 
rary  rdief.  He  now  became  the  pupil  of  John  Mwi,  a  oele^ 
brated  teacher  in  that  university,  under  whom  he  studied  logic, 
and  contracting  an  attachment  to  his  master,  he  followed  him 
to  Paris,  where  he  was  inyited  to  teadi  grammar  in  the  coHese 
of  St^  Barbe.    In  this  skviisb  ooeopation  he  was  fcand  by  As 
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etoA  of  CiMsUIifly  with  wbbtoi,  Ihtaving  remained  five  years  at: 
Paris,  he  returned  to  Scotland,    He  next  acted  as  a  preceptor 
to  the  famous  earl  of  Murray,  the  natural  son  of  J^mes  y« 
But  while  he  was  forming  this  nobleman  for  foreign  affairs, ' 
he  found  that  his  life  was  in  danger  from  enemies, « whose 
vindictiye  rage  could  suffer  no  abatement,  and  who  would  notf 
scruple  the  most  dishonourable  means  of  gratifying  it,    The- 
scanoalous  lives  of  the  clergy  had  excited  his  indignation^  and,. 
more  than  reasoning  or  argument,  had  estranged  him  from  the- 
erroTB  of  poj9ery.|  The  Franciscan  monks,  eni^ged  at  the  beau-^. 
tifiil  but  poignant  sadre  he  had  written  against  them,  bifanded- 
him  with  the  appellation  of  atheist,  a  term  which  bigots  of  all 
denominations  are  too  apt  indiscrimins^tely  to  Iavi3h  upon  those  > 
who  diflfer  from  them.     Not  satisfied  with  the  outrage  of: 
abuse  and  calumny,  they  conspired  his  destruction.    Cardinal 
Beaton  gave  orders  to  apprehend  him,  and  bribed  king  James  > 
y  *  with  a  very  considerable  sum  to  permit  his  execution.    He . 
was  seized  accordingly,  and  the  first  genius  of  the  age  was 
about  to  i^erish  by  the  halter  or  by  fire,  to  satisfy  a  few  bloody 
priests,  when  escaping  the  vigilance  of  his  guards,  he  fled  into . 
Knglaiid.    Henry  VIIL,  at  ^1  times  the  slave  of  caprice  and. 
passion,  was  then  burning  at  the  same  stake  the  Lutheran  and. 
the  papist ;  his  court  did  not  suffer  a  philosopher  or  a  satirist, 
Affcer  a  short  stay  Buchanan  crossed  the  sea  to  France,  and 
to  his  extreme  disappointment,  found  at  Paris  caiidinal  Beaton,, 
as  ambassador  from  Scotland,     He  retired  privately  to  Bor-> 
deaux,  dreading  new  misfortunes,  and  concerned  that  he  could . 
not  execute  his  studies  in  obscurity  and  in  silence.     Here  'he 
met  with' Andre  Govea,  a  Portuguese  of  great  learning  and. 
worth,  wi^  whom  he  had  formerly  been  acquainted  during 
his  travels,  aiid  who  was  emploved  in  teaching  a  public  schooLi 
He  disdained  not  to  act  as  the  assistant  of  his  firiend;  and 
during  the  three  years  he  resided  at  this  place  he  composed 
the  tragedies  which  do  him  so  much  honour ;  it  was  here  dso 
that  he.  wrote  some  of  the  most  pleasant  of  those  poems  in 
which  he  rallied  the  muses,  and  threatened  to  forsake  them 
as  not  being  able  to  maintain  their  .votaries.    About  this  time; 
too  he  )preMBted  a  copy  of  verses  to  the  emperor  Charles  V., 
who  happened  to  pass  through  Bordeaux.     His  enemies,, 
meantime,  were  not  inactive.     Cardinal  Beaton  wrote  about 
him  to  the  archbidiop  of  Bordeaux,  and  bv  every  motive  which 
a  canning  and  wiefced  heart  c6u}d  ikivent,  he  invited  him  to  pu- 
nish the  most  pestilential  of  all  heretics.    The  archbishop, 
however,  on  Snquiry,  was  convinced  that  the  poet  had  enm-' 
mitted  a  very  small  inmroprie^*      Meantime  Gpvea  beings 
called  by  die  kfaifl  of  Portugal  to  establish  an  academy  at. 
Coimbra,  intreated'  Buchanafeft  to  accompany  him.    He  con- 
sentec^  but  had  not  been  a  yeaf  m  Portugal  when  Govea  died. 
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and  left  hiiii  <ix{io8ecl  to  the  malice  ^f  his  inveterate^fieniies^  the 
xnonks.  They  loudly  objected  to  him,  that  he  was^i  Lutheran, 
that  he  had  written  poems  against  the  Franciscans,  and  ibat 
he  had  been  guilty  of  the  abominable  crime  of  eating  flesh  in 
lent.  He  was  confined  to  a  monastery  till  he  should  learn 
what  these  men  fancied  to  be  religion,  and  they  enjofaied  him 
to  translate  the  Psalms  into  Latin  verse,  a  task  which  eveiy 
man  of  taste  knows  with  what  admirable  skill  and  genius  he 
performed.  On  obtaining  his  liberty,  he  had  the  promise  of  a 
speedy  promotion  from  the  king  of  Portugal,  tlie  issue  of 
which  his  aversion  to  the  clergy  did  not  allow  him  to  wait.  He 
hastened  to  England,  but  the  perturbed  state  of  affairs  during 
the  minority  of  Edward  VL  not  giving  him  the  prospect  of 
any  lasting  security,  he  set  out  for  France.  There  he  had 
not  been  long  when  he  published  his  Jephthes,  which  he  dedi- 
cated to  the  marshal  de  Brissac.  This  patron  did  not  want 
generosity,  and  could  judge  of  merit.  He  sent  him  to  Pied* 
moht,  as  preceptor  to  his  son  Timoleon  de  Cossi.  In  this  em- 
ployment he  continued  several  years,  and  during  the  leisure  it 
afforded  him  he  fully  examined  the  controversies  which  now 
agitated  Europe,  and  put  the  last  hand  to  many  of  the  most 
admired  of  his  smaller  poems.  After  this  he  returned  to  Scot- 
land and  made  an  open  profession  of  the  reformed  faith;  but 
he  soon  quitted  his  native  country  for  France,  which  apneara 
to  have  been  more  agreeable  to  his  taste*  Queen  Mary,  now- 
ever,  having  determined  that  he  should  have  the  charge  of 
educating  her  son,  recalled  him,  and  till  the  prince  should  ar- 
rive at  a  proper  age  he  was  nominated  to  the  principaUly.of 
St.  Andrew's.  His  success  as  James's  preceptor  is  well  known. 
When  it  was  reproached  to  him  that  he  had  made  his  majesty 
a  pedant ;  ''  It  is  a  wonder,'*  replied  he,^^  that  I  have  made  so 
much  of  him."  Mackenzie  relates  a  story  cobcerning  his  tute- 
lage of  his  pedantic  mi^esty,  which  is  strongly  expresaive  of 
Buchanan's  character  as  a  man  of  humour,  and  at  the  same 
time  shows  the  degree  of  his  veneration  for  royalty.  The 
young  king  being  one  day  at  play  with  his  fellow  pupil,. the 
master  of  Erskine,  Buchanan,  who  was  then  reading,  desired 
them  to  make  less  noise.  Finding  that  they  disreflaxded  his 
admonition,  he  told  his  majesty,  if  he  did  not  hold  his  tongue, 
he  would  certainly  whip  his  breech.  Thekine  replied  he 
would  be  glad  to  see  wtio  would  bell  the  eaif  alhidii^  to  Ae 
fable,  Buchanan,  in  a  passion,  thr6w  the  book  fieom  mm,  and 
gave  his  majesty  a  sound  floffgin^. 

During  the  misfortunes  that  befel  the  amiable  but  impru- 
dent Mary,  he  joined  the  parly  of  the  earl  of  Murray ;  and  at 
his  earnest  desire,  he  was  prevailed  upon  to  write  his  DeUcHon^ 
a  work  which  his  greatest  admirers  have  read  withrearet. 
Having   been    sent  with   other  commiasioners  to  Eog^d 
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kgadnst  his  mifltiresiK,  he  was,  on  his  retunii  rewarded  witE  the 
Abbacy  of  Cross  Reguel,  snade  director  to  the  chancery ».  and 
soase  time-after  lord  of  the  priyy  councily  and  privy  seal.  He 
was  likewise  rewarded  by  queen  Ehaabeth  with  a  pensbn  ^of 
100/.  a  year.  The  last  twelve  years  of  his  life  he  employed  in 
composing  the  history  of  Sootiand.  After  having  vied  with 
the  most  eminent  of  the  Latin  poets,  he  contested  with  Livy 
and  Sallust  the  palm  of  eloquence  and  political. sagacity.  But 
like  the  former  of  these  historians,  he  was  not  always  careful  to 
preserve  himself  from  the  charse  of  partiality.  He  enured 
at  Edinburgh  in  1582,  aged  76.  Authors  speak  of  hun  in 
very  different  language,  according  to  their  religious  and  poli- 
tical principles.  As  a  Latin  writer,  however,  m  prose  as  well 
as  poetry,  ne  has  scarcely  been  equalled  since  the  reira  of 
Aurastus ;  nor  is  he  less  deserving  of  remembrance  as  a  mend 
to  the  natural  liberties  of  mankind,  in  opposition  to  usurpation 
and  tyranny.  The  hanpy  genius  of  Buchanan,  says  Dr..  Ro« 
bertson,  equally  formed  to  excel  in  prose  and  in  verse,  more 
Tarious,  more  original,  and  more  elegant,  than  that  of  almost 
an^  other  modem  who  writes  in  Latin,  reflects,  with  regard,  to 
this  particular,  the  greatest  lustre  on  his  coimtry.'*  £id  the 
earl  of  Buchan,  in  the  Introduction  to  his  lAfe  of- Fletcher^  (p« 
kxi.),  says^t'*  Buchanan  arose  in  Scotland  like  the  morning 
star,  to  announce  the  approach  of  philoso}>hical  day.  He  was 
the  father  of  whiggery  as  a  system  in  Britain,  if  not  in  Europe; 
the  Lord  Bacon  or  Newton  of  political  science;  by  far  the 
greatest  man  of  his  age,  as  Napier  was  of  his  country,  in  in- 
vention ;  inasmuch  as  political  science  is.  above  all  others  in 
.real  importance.  Buchanan  and  Fletcher  alone  were  elevated 
above  tne  ages  in  which  they  lived,  and  shed  a  histre  towards 
those  that  were  to  succeed,  which  will  continue  to  shine  more 
and  more  unto  the  perfect  day."  An  elegant  monument  was 
erected  to  his  memory  in  1788,  at  Killearn,  which  is  thus  de- 
scribed by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Ure:  f' It  is  a  well  proportioned 
obelisk,  19  feet  square  at  the  base,  and  reaching.to  the  height 
of  lOS  feet.  In  the  middle  is  a  cavity  of  6  feet  square  at  the 
bottom,  gradually  diminishing  until  it  reaches  the  height  of. 
S4  feet,  where  it  becomes  so  narrow  as  to  receive  the  eml  of  a 
Norway  pole,  which  is  continued  to  the  top  of  the  obelid:* 
The  foundation  stone  was  laid  in  June,  1788,  by  the  Rev.  J. 
Graham.  In  it  was  deposited. a  crystal  bottle  hermetically 
sealed,  containing  a  silver  medalj  on  which  wfts  engraved  the 
following  inscription :  . 

IN  MBMOBIAH 

OEOROII  BUCHANANIy 

FOBT7B  ET.HISTOBICI  CELEBBRRIMI 

AC3COLI8  HUJUS  LOCI  ULTRA  CONFERBNTIBUS^ 

.      >  UMC  COIiUMNAvPOSITA  EST,  1788. 

X4COBIOS  GJRAIP,  ABCHITJCCT,  EUK  BiraaEtu"         r 
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Oa  tBe  wfcok,  BaduttiMi  wifl  afamyt  be  lawdflded  aseneof 
tfie  greatest  bonoiirsofhis  eoimtiiy;  a  man  whase  geniua^  m 
the  mkbt  of  penuiT  and  diaeouragem^at/ broke  wit  with  alvulm 
vhick  has  secured  him  Uniaortal  tame.  Of  his  different  works, 
both  Terse  and  prose,  numerous  editions  have  been  given.  A 
yaluable  edition  of  the  whole,  colleibtively,  was  published  at 
Edinbutgh,  in  ^toIs.  folio,  1714,  and  reprinted  at  Leyden 
in  17«5,  i  vols.  4to. 

JOHN  DAURAT,  an  eminent  French  poet,  bom  in  1507, 
in  the  reifln  of  Henry  II.  He  was  preceptor  to  the  king'^  pages,- 
and  Chanes  IX.  took  great  delight  in  his  conversation,  and 
honoured  him  with  the  title  of  bis  poet ;  but  his  generority,- 
and  want  ofnuam^ement  placed  hnn  in  the  claas  of  learned 
men  irfio  have  been  rery  near  starving.  ConformaUf  to  tbe 
taste  of  liie  age,  he  had  great  skill  in  making  aoagrama;  ^ 
dso  undertook  to  eiqplain  the  centuries  of  Nostradamus.  No 
bookiras  printed,  nor  did  any  person  of  consequence  die,  but 
Danrat  made  some  verses  on  the  occasion,  as  if  his  muse  had 
been  a  hired  mourner  to  the  whole  kingdom.  Scaliger  tells  us 
that  he  spent  the  latter  paort  of  his  life  in  a  still  more  foolish 
attempt!  vis.  endea;vounng  tofind  all  the  BiUe  in  Homer.  He 
di^  in  1588. 

ANNIBAL  CABO,  a  celebrated  Italian  poet,  bom  at  Oi-^ 
vita  Nuovo  in  1607.  He  was  secretary  to  the  duke  of  Family 
afterwards  to  Cardinal  Famese^  and  was  made  a  knight  of 
Ifidta.  He  translated  Virgil's  Mneid  into  Italian  with  such 
propriety,  that  he  was  allowed  l)y  the  best  judges  to  have 
equalled  the  originaL  He  also  translated  Aristotle's  rhetoric, 
two  oratorios  of  Gregoiy  Nazianaen,  and  a  discourse  of  Cy-» 
pnan.  He  wrote  a  comedy;  and  a  nusceUany  of  his  poena 
was  printed  at  Venice  in  1584.    He  died  at  Rome  in  I56& 

SCIPIO  CAPEGE,  an  emment  Latin  poet,  was  bora  of  a 
Hobk  fiunily  at  Naples.  He  was  professor  of  jurisprudenoe 
in  the  umversiiy  of  Naples,  but  his  inclination  led  hnn  to  po- 
lite literatnre.  He  held  an  aasanbly  of  learned  men  in  nia 
ownlioQae,  one  of  ihe  products  of  which.was  a  publicatiMi  in 
1536,  of  **  Commentaries  on  Virdl,"  attributed  to  Donatus. 
Hewasindie  serviceof  FerdinandiBanseverinoyprinoeof  Salexw 
no.  It  appears  fieom  his  works  that  he  was  living  in  1661. 
Capece  b^an  to  tnake.himsdf  known  as  a  poet,  by  a  work  in 
tib^  books  to  the  praise  of  St.  John  Ihe  baptisi;,  entitled  '^  De 
Vate  Mscdmo.''  But  his  pdcJtmal  reputation  was  pikunpally 
founded  on  a  poem  in  two  books,  ^'  De  Pcincipiis  Btomin,'*  firal 
printed  in  164S,  and  dedicated  to  Paal  III.  In  this  he  giyesa 
complete  system  of  physios,  as  Aen  taught,  which  he  duplays 
with  a  fiuauty  and  eleganoe  very  admiraUe  on  such  abiinise 
topics,  so  that  Bendio  and  Mamnno.have  nothesitated  to 
compare,  and  the  latter  ahnoat^to  equal  him,  with  Lucretius. 
The  phikMophy  of  the  times,  however,  was  very  little  superior 
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to  that  of  the  Roman  poet,  and  the  partiality  of  firieddabqif 
alone  could  find  in  Capece  a  parallel  to  the  poetical  spirit  of 
that  writer.  This  poem,  with  a  translation  and  leamea  anno* 
tations  of  the  abb6  iticci,  was  reprinted,  together  with  the  other 
poems  of  Capece,  at  Venice  in  1764w 

LUCIA  ALBANI  AYOQADRI,  an  ingenious  hidy,  wag 
bom  at  Bergamo,  of  a  noble  family.  She  excelled  in  Italian 
poetry,  and  her  works  were  both  adniired  and  commented 
upon  by  Tasso.  They  were  collected  together  and  published 
in  1561,  She  married  a  nobleman  of  Brescia^  in  the  Venetiad 
state,  where  she  died. 

GEORGE  SABINUS,  a  celebrated  Latin  poet,  bom  m 
the  electorate  of  Brandenburg  in  1508*  His  poem.  Res  get* 
tie  Caesarum  Germanorum,  spread  his  reputation  all  oyer  def* 
many,  and  procured  him  the  patronage  of  aU  the  princes  who 
had  any  regard  for  polite  literature ;  he  was  made  pf  ofessor  ^ 
the  belles  lettres  at  rranlcfert  on  the  Oder,  rector  of  the  aca-* 
demy  of  Koningbiu*gh,  and  counsellor  to  the  elector  of  Bran-* 
denburgh.  He  married  two  wives,  the  first  was  the  eldest 
daughter  of  the  famous  reformer  Melancthon.  He  died  in 
1560.    His  poems  haye  been  often  reprinted* 

AGOSTmO  BECCAJRI,  a  natiye  of  Ferrara^  was  the  first 
who  introduced  dramatic  pastoral  upon  tiie  Italian  stage.  Hb 
^  Sacrafizio,'^  was  acted  with  much  pomp  at  Ferrara  in  1554^ 
before  duke  Hercules  II.  and  other  princes,  and  afterwards  in 
1687^  on  occasion  of  the  nuptials  of  two  noble  fhmilies.  The 
inece  has  been  much  applauded  and  much  x^ritidsed,  but,  eon« 
fiiderd  as  the  first  of  its  species  in  the  language,  its  defects 
may  be  ^Murdoned,  and  the  author  wiU  retain  the  glory  of  hay- 
ing formshed  an  example  for  the-Aminta  and  Pastor  Fido: 
He  died  in  f590,  about  the  age  of  eighty. 

LUIOI  TANSILLO,  an  Italian  poet,  bom  about  1510,  at 
Nola.  He  liyed  a  long  time  at  Naples  in  the  seryice  of  the 
yiceroy,  Don  Pedro  de  Toledo,  and  his  son  Don  Garcia,  and 
he  accompanied  the  former  in  his  expedition  to  Africa.  WhM 
he  was  2^  yeiurs  of  age  be  ^aye  the  ^first  specimen  of  his  talents 
fai  Tuscl^i  poetry,  by  a  piece  entitled,  ''  B  Vendemmiatore,*' 
in  which  he  related  the  scurrilous  and  obscene  j^ta,  which  in 
flome  parts  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples  pass  from  one  to  another, 
among  the  yintagers.  The  poem  waa  printed  in  1584,  fnd 
being  rendered  popular  by  its  subjects,  it  went  through  seyerd 
odier  editions  under  tiie  title  of  ^*  Stanze  amoroso  sopm  ^ 
Orte  della  Dornie."  Tandillo  was  alfio  ^d  to  be  the  autiioor 
of  anotiier  poem  of  tiie  same  licentious  chmracter,  tatitfed^ 
**  Stamie  in  lode  della  Menta.'*  The  disrepute  into  wfaidi  the 
author  fell  in  oons^uence  of  l^ese  pieces,  was  tiie  cause  that 
all  Ms  poems,  which  were  nxunerous,  and  on  Various  topics, 
were  piaeed  by  pope  Paul  IV.  m  the  list  d^ptfohftltedbooks. 
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Ifo^Iy  ttottified  by  thia  cunbumstance^  TedbQIp  address^  a 
penitential  canzone  to  the  pope,  in  which  be  requested  for- 
giveness, and  informed  his  holiness  that  he  had  m^e  repara- 
4ip|i  by  composing  a  devout  poem,  entitled,  "  Le  Lfagrime  di 
San  Pietro. '  This  apology  was  admitted,  and  his  name  was 
eras^  &<«!  the  lidt.  ^eing  judge-royal  at  Gaeta  in  1569, 
he  entertained  ScijMO  Ammirabo,  who  relates  that  his  health 
was  then  declining,  and  that  he  did  not  long  survive. 

Of  TansQlo's  "Tears  of  St.  Peter,"  only  a  ?mall  part  had 
l^ppeared  before  his  death,  and  he  left  it  unfinished.  It  was 
afterwards  published  in  fifteen  cantos,  and  was  much  applauded, 
as  appears  froip  a  French  and.  a  Spanish  translation  of  it,  the 
jformer  by  Malherbe.  .  His  other  poems,  consisting  of  Sonnets, 
Canzone,  Capitoli,  &c.,  have  been  several  times  reprinted,  the 
most  complete  edition  is  that  of  Venice,  in  1738.  Two  other 
i^Iegant  poems  of  his,  '^  La  Balia,"  and"  II  Podere,**  were  given 
tp  the  public  so  lately  as  1767  and  1769.  Some  admirers  of 
this  writer  have  represented  him  as  equal  to  Petrarch ;  but, 
though  this  is  considered  as  an  exaggeration,  it  is  allowed  that 
be  was  one  of  the  most  elegant  and  spirited  poets  of  his  age. 
He  would  have  merited  additionsd  praise  if  it  could  be  proved 
that  a  piece  of  his,. recited  at  Mussina  in  1539,  was  a. pastoral 
dram$i,  since  he  would  then  appear  the  inventor  of  this  species 
pf  composition ;  but  Apostolo  Zeno  has  shewn  that  his  piece 
was  only  that  entitled,  "  I  due  Pelle  grini,"  in  his  works,  a  com- 
position of  an  entirely  different  kind..  The  same  writer  has 
evinced  that  three  comedies  which  have  been  ascribed  to  Tan* 
sillo,  really  belonged  to  Pietro  Aretino. 
.  NICOLAS  FRANCO  or  FRANCHI,  an  ItaHan  poet, 
wa^  a  native  of  Benevento,  and  bom  in  1510,  and  under  his 
father,  who  was  a  schoolmaster,  became  aoquainCed  with  the 
learned  languages.  In  his  youthhis.contractedain  acquaint- 
ance, with  Pietro  Aretino,  and  firom  being  his  assistant  in  his 
various  works,  became  his  rival,  and  whilst  he  equalled  him  in 
^rulenoe  and.  licentiousness,  was  his  superior  in  learning  and 
abilities.  His  first  attempt  at  rivalship  was  his  '^  Pistolo  Vul- 
gan,"  in  1539.  A  fierce  war  now  cou^inenced  between  them 
9rhich  they  both  sustained  with  the  greatest  rancour  and  ma- 
Benity.  Franco  quitted  Venice,  and  took  up  his  residence.at 
Mon^ferrat,  where  he  published  a  dialo^e,  entitled,  *^  Delle 
Belleze,"  and.a  collection  of  sonnets  against  Aretino,  with  a 
f *  Priapea  Italiana,'*  which  contained  the  grossest  obscenity,  the 
«no8t  unqualified  abuse,  and  die  boldest  satire  against  princes, 
popes,  the  fathers  of  the  council  of  Trent,  apd  other  eminent 
persons.  Yet  his  Btenary  repjatation  did  not  receive  any 
injury  by  this;  he  was  a  principal  member  of  the  academy  of 
Ar^unautz  at  Montferrat,  and  in  this  capacity  wi:ote  his  ^^  Rime 
Maraliibe/'  printed  at  Mantua  in  1549.    At  Mantua  he  kppt 
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a  school,  thence  be  removed  to  Rome^  where  he  published 
commentaries  on  the  Preapeia,  attributed  to  Virgil,  the  copies 
of  which  pope  Paul  IV .  ordered  to  be  suppressed  and  burned. 
Under  Pius  IV.  he  continued  to  indulge  nis  virulence,  and  was 
protected  by  cardmal  Morone.  His  imprudence,  however,  in 
writing  a  Latin  epigram  against  Pius  V.,  with  other  defamato^ 
libels,  brought  upon  him  the  punishment  which'  he  amply  de- 
served. He  was  taken  from  his  studv  in  his  furred  robe,  and 
hanged  on  the  common  gallows,  without  receiving  any  trial. 
He  wrote  several  other  works  besides  those  already  enumera- 
ted, and  he  left  behind  him  in  MS.  a  translation  of  Homer's 
Iliad. 

THOMAS  LORD  VAUX,  of  Harwedon,  a  British  poet, 
was  the  eldest  son  of  Nicholas,  the  first  lord  Vaux,  and  was 
bom  in  1510.  In  15^  he  attended  Wolsey  in  his  embassy^l 
to  treat  of  a  peace  between  the  emperor,  Charles  V.,  and  the 
kings  of  England  and  France ;  and  iii  1530,  he  took  his^place 
in  parliament  as  a  baron.  In  153S  he  attended  Henry  VIII.  td 
Calais  and  Boulogne.  In  15S2  he  was  made  a  knight  of  the 
bath  at  the  coronation  of  Anne  Boleyn,  and  was  afterwards 
captain  of  the  island  of  Jersey,  which  he  surrendered  in  15S6. 
He  died  in  the  reign  of  Philip  and  Mary.  His  poems  are  iii 
the  collection  called  ^'  The  Paradise  of  Dainty  Devices ;"  and 
his  best  pieces  arc,  "  The  Assault  of  Cupid,*'  and  "  The  Aged 
Lovers  denunciation  of  Love."  Lord  Vaux,  as  a  poet,  is 
more  distinguished  by  morality  of  sentiment  than  imagery. 

JOHANNES  SECUNDUS,  is  the  literary  name  of  John 
Everard,  a  celebrated  Latin  poet,  the  son  of  Nicholas  Everard^ 
the  eminent  jurist,  and  president  of  the  commune  of  Mecklin, 
under  Charles  V.  John  was  bom  at  the  Hague  in  1511,  and 
at  an  early  age  studied  law  at  Bourges  under  Alerat.  He  was, 
however,  more  attached  to  polite  fiterature  than  to  jurispru- 
dence, and  he  cidtivated  an  acquaintance  with  some  of  the  mos£ 
distinguished  Latin  poets  of  his  time.  He  travelled  into  Italy 
and  Spain,  and  was  made  secretary  to  cardinal  TaveriT,  arch- 
bishop of  Toledo.  He  followed  Charles  V.  in  his  expedition, 
to  Tunis,,  but  the  delicacy  of  his  constitution  not  permit* 
ihg  him  to  underTO  the  fatigues  of  war,  he  returned  to  th^ 
Low  Countries.  Having  returned  from  his  martial  expedition^ 
he  was  sent  by  the  cardinal  to  Rome,  to  congratulate  the 
pope' upon  the  «uccefl9  of  the  emperor*8  arms^  but  was  taken 
so  unwell  on  the  road(  that  he  was  not  able  to  complete  his 
journey ; .  but  being  adviped  to  seek  without  a  moment's  delay 
the  benefit  of  his  native  air,  he  soon  recovered.  Havipg 
how  quitted  the  service  of  the  archbishop  of  Toledo,  he 
I  was  employed  in  the  same  office  of  secretary  to  the  bishop  of 
XJtpecbt ;  and  so  much  had  he  hitherto  distinguished  himself 
by  the  classical  elegance  of  his  compositions,  that  he  was  soon 
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called  upon  to  fill  the  important  post  of.  private  Latin  secretary 
to  the  emperor,  who  was  dien  m  Italy.  This  was  the. most 
honourable  office  to  which  our  author  was  ever  appointed ;  but 
before  he  could  enter  upon  it  death  put  a  stop  to  his  labours. 
Haying  arrived  at  St..Amaud,  in  the. district  of  Tournay,  in 
order  to  meet  upon  business  with  the  bisho{>  of  XJtrecht,  he 
was,  on  Oct.  S*  1536,  cut  off  by  a  violent  fever,  in  the  very  flower 
of  Ibis  age,  not  having  quite  completed  his  twenty-fifth  year. 
Few  modem  Latin  poets  have  possessed  more  facility  and 
sweetness  than  Secundus,  of  whom  there  was  published  a  vo- 
lume consisting  of  elegies,  ep^ams,  odes,  and  miscellaneous 
pieces,  together  with  a  narrative  in  prose  of  his  different  jour* 
neys.  Of  his  poems  the  pieces  entitled  *^  Basia"  have  been 
the  most  popular,  on  account  of  the  gravity  of  their  diction  and 
the  delicate  voluptuousness  of  their  painting.  They  are  stifl 
read  by  the  admirers  of  amatory  verse.  Johannes  had  two 
brothers,  also  elegant  Latin  poets,  known  bv  the  names  of  Ni- 
colas Grudius,  and  Adrian  Marius.  They  have  united  in  an 
afiectipnate  commemoration  of  their  deceased  brother,  annexed 
to  liis  poems.  ^  Secundus  practised  engraving,  and  to  his  vo- 
lume is  affixed  a  portrait  of  a  female,  one  of  his  most  favourite 
mistresses,  inscribed,  '^Vatis  amatoris  Julia  sculpta  manu.** 
The  works  of  Secundus  have  gone  through  numerous  editions, 
the  best  of  whieh  is  that  of  Leyden,  !&!•  The  Basia  were 
translated  into  English  in  1731,  and  asain  in  1775.  To  these 
wo^ks  ample  testimonies  are  prefixed  by  Lelius,  Greg.  Gry- 
raldus,  the  elder  Scaliger,  Theodore  Beza,  and  others,  who 
all  speak  of  them  with  rapture.  A  French  critic  indeed,  after 
having  affirmed  that  the  genius  of  Secundus  never  produced 
any  thing  which  was  not  excellent  in  its  kind,  adds,  with  too 
much  truth,  Mais  sa  muse  est  un  peu  trop  lascive.  For  this 
fault  our  author  makes  an  apology  in  a  Latin  epigram  ad- 
dressed to  the  grammarians ;  but,  as  the  poet  observes. 

Immodest  words  admit  of  no  defence, 
For  want  of  decency  is  want  of  sense* 

FRISONE  BENZIO,  an  Italian  poet,  was  a  native  of 
Assiso.  Deformed  in  person,  he  compensated  for  the  unkind- 
ness  of  nature  by  a  lively  disposition,  and  the  most  fascinating 
powers  of  conversatioh.  The  ainiableness  of  his  manners  was 
such,  that  he  was  called  the  Socrates  of  Rome.  He  wrote 
poems  in  Latin  and  Italian,  and  died  about  1570: 

ELLIS  HEYWOOD,  who  continued  some  time  at  Florence 
under  the  patronage  of  cardinal -Pole,  and  became  so  good  a 
master  of  the  Italian  tongue,  as  to  write  a  treatise  in  that  Ian- 
ze,  entitled  Mora.    He  died  at  Louvain  about,  the  year 
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EDWARD  AGLIONBY,  an  Enpfiah  jMiet^  irms  cdiaciited 
>«t  Eton,  and  Eang^B  college^  Oambndge,  where  lie  took:  htt 
master's  detfree^^  ai^  was  imde  a  fellow. .  He  was  afterwards 
justiee  of  the  peace  m  Wanrickshisei  and  wrote  a  genealo^ 
of  queen  Elizabeth,  for  which  she  gave  him  a  peoaioB.  A 
Latin  poem  of  his  was  printed  in  Wilson's  £pigrammata« 
lfi68,  4to. 

CLARA  CANTARINI MATRAINI,  of  a  noUe  family  at 
Lucca,  one  of  the  best  poets  of  her  time.  She  was  Itring  in 
1660.  Her  s^e  is  said  to  be  pure,  correct,  and  fiill  offered 
and  elegance ;  her  ideas  clear,  noble,  and  ingenious ;  andishe 
particularly  excels  as  a  lyrist.  Many  of  her  pieces:  are  in  Ri> 
niaer  di  diyerti  Signora  NapoUtani  e  d'  altri,  which  was  printed 
at  Venice,  1560:  The  same  are  also  printed  separately*  Many 
others  are  subjoined  to  her  letters,  wnich  were  printed  at  Lucr- 
ca,  1595.  In  th^e  she  appears  well  instructed  in  sacred  his- 
tory, and  in  theology  in  general ;  one  of  them,  to  her.  son,  gob- 
tatns  many  useful  maxims  for  manners  and  conducts  Her 
CSuristian  Meditations,  mixed  with  very  beanttfiil  scraps  (xf 
poetry,  and  concluded  by  a  female  ode  to  the  Almi|[htf,  were 
also  printed  there.  She  also  wrote  a  life  of  the  Virgin  Mary 
ift  which  are  many  pieces  of  poetry ;  odiers  are  found  in  differ- 
ent collections;  She  was  well  skiUed  in  the  Platonic  philoso- 
phy, was  generally  esteemed  by  the  literati  of  that  age^  and 
corresponded  with  many  of  them. 

GIANANTONIO  VOLPI,  an  elegant  modem  poet,  was 
bom  of  a  noble  fanuly  at  Como,  in  1514.  He  studied  jiim- 
pradence  at  the  university  of  Pavia,  which  he  afterwards  prac- 
tised in  his  native  place  withrso  much  reputation,  that  he  was 
appointed  to  draw  up  the  municipal  statutes,  of  the  city,  and 
was  deppted  l^  it  to  the  court  of  the  emperor  Charles  V*  He 
went  to  Rome  in  hopes  of  receiving  prmrm^dt,  where  he  was 
for  some  time  an  attendant  on  cardinal  Alexandvo  Faraese/; 
but  his  expectations  being  frustrated  he  reti^med  to  Corvo, 
and  for  several  years  acted  as  the  substitute  of  Bernardino 
detta  Croce,'  bbh'op  of  that  cliuvGh,.whom  he  succeeded  on  his 
renunciation  in  1 559.  He  was  present  at  the  council  of  Tren^ 
and  Pius  IV .  sent  him  into  SwitKrland*  After  having  governed 
the  diocese  of  Como  vrith  much  assiduity  for  thirty  years,  he 
died  in  1586.  The  poems  of  Yolpi  were  collected  and  puhfished 
by  Gianantonio  Volpi  the  younger,  at  Padua,  in  1725.  Ihey 
are  much  praised  for  their  elegance,  and  in  particular  two  sa^ 
tires  of  his  composition  are  said  to  be  the  firatmodem  jpieees 
of  the  kind  in  which  the  style  dT  Horace  was. happily  imitated. 
Three  ^  his  letters'  are  added  to  the coDection ;  wfaichako 
eontsins  some  poems  of  Girolamo  Volpi* 

THOMAS  TUSS^R,  a  British  poet,  was  bora  about  the 
year  1515  at  BivenhaU,  near  Witham,  in  Essex.    At  an  early 
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age,  nuich  agaitut  his  ihclinadon,  he  was  sent  by  his  fiither  to 
a  musrc-sehool;  and  was  soon  placed  as  a  singing  boy»  first  in 
die  collegiate  chapel  of  the  castle  of  Wallingfordy  and  after- 
wards in  St.  Paul  s  cathedral ;  where  he  arriyed  at  considera- 
ble proficiency  in  music.  From  St.  Paul's  he  was  sent  to 
Eton  8ch(>ol,  and  was  some  time  under  the  tuition  of  the  &- 
mous  Nicholas  Udall,  of  whose  severity  he  complains,  in  giving 
him  fifiy-4hfee  stripes  at  once  for  a  trifling  fault.  Hence  he 
was  removed  id  Cambridge,  but  his  studies  being  interrupted 
by  sickness,  he  left  the  university,  and  was  employed  aoout 
court  by  the  influence  of  WilUam  Paget.  He  remained  in  this 
situation  ten  years,  and  dien  retiring  into  the  countrv,  and 
mariying,  turned  farmer  at  Kalwade,  now  Cattiwade,  a  hamleC 
of  the  parish  of  Brandham  in  Sufiblk.  He  appears  to  have 
'Suffered  some  reverse  in  his  farming  business,  as  we  find  him 
afterwards  successively  at  Ipswich,  where  his  wife  died,  at 
West  Dereham,  and  at  Norwich.  He  married,  however,  a 
second  wife,  of  the  name  of  Moon,  which  affords  him  a  play  of 
'  words ;  but  this  was  not  a  happy  match,  most  probably  on  ac- 
count of  a  disparity  in  age,  the  wife  being  very  young.  He 
obtuned  a  singing  man's  place  in  the  Norwich  cathedral ;  after 
•which  he  again  tried  farming,  but  again  failing  he  rep^dred  to 
London,  but  being  driven  n*om  it  by  the  pkgue  in  1574,  he 
.went  to  Cambridge.  When  the  scourge  abated  he  returned  to 
London,  where  he  died  about  1580. 

He  wrote,  in  vefse,  a  work  entitled  ''  Five  hundred  points 
of  good  Husbandry,''  which  has  passed  through  many  editions.  - 
For  an  author,  the  vicissitudes  ox  his  life  present  an  uncommon 
variety  of  incident.  Stillingfleet  says,  **  He  seems  to  have  been 
a  good  naturedi  cheerful  man,  and  though  a  lover  of  economy^ 
far  from  any  meanness,  as  appears  from  many  of  his  precepta, 
wherein  he  shows  his  disapprobation  of  that  pitiful  sjHrit, 
which  make  fermers  starve  tneir  cattle,  their  land,  and  every 
thing  beknging  to  them;  choosing  rather  to  lose  a  pound  than 
spei^  a  shining.  Upon  the  whole,  his  book  displays  all  the 
qualities  of  a  well-disposed  man,  as  well  as  of  an  able  farmer." 

HENRY  HOWARD,  carl  of  Surrey,  son  of  Thomas 
Howard^  a  nobleman  of  singular  accomplishments,  and  one  of 
the  early  English  noets,  was  bom  between  1515  and  1520.  In 
Us  youth  he  resided  at  Windsor,  as  companion  to  the  younff 
dtdce'  of  Richmond,  natural  son  to  Henry  VIU:,  whom  ne  a^ 
terwsrds  accompanied  to  Wolsey's  new  college  at  Oxford, 
where  he  cultivated  letters  with  great  success,  lie  then  made 
Ike  tour  of  Europe,  under  the  impression  of  a  romantic  passion 
for  '^  the  fair  Geraldine,''  who  appears  to  have  been  the  daugh- 
ter of  Gerald  Fitzgerald,  earl  of  Kildare.  In  die  true  spirit  of 
chivalry,  he  publuhed  at  Floraice  a  general  challenge  at  dlt- 
tng,  to  all  persons  who  should  dispute  the  supremacy  of  her 
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beauty*  He  was  the  champion  in  the  tournamenti  and  was 
presented  with  a  shield  by  the  grand  duke  of  Tuscany.  He. 
returned  H  most  accomphshed  gentleman^  and  greatly  distin- 
guished himself  at  a  tournament  held  before  the  court  at  West- 
minster in  1540,  soon  after  which  he  was  decorated  with  the 
order  of  the  garter.  He  did  not,  however,  obtain  the  lady 
whom  he  had  so  highly  celebrated  by  his.  pen  and  his  lance, 
for  it  appears  that  she  was  espoused  to  the  earl  of  Lincoln, 
and  that  he  married  Frances,  danghter  of  the  earl  of  Oxford. 
In  1542  he  acted  as  lieutenant-ffeneral  in  the  army  with  which 
his  father  invaded  Scotland*  He  accompanied  the  king  in  his 
expedition  to  France  in  1544,  and  was  field  marshal  of  the 
army  before  Boulogne.  After  the  capture  of  that  place,  be 
was  left  by  Henry  as  his  lieutenant  and  captain-general  for  its 
defence.  Though  his  courage  was  unquestionable,  he  was 
either  unfortunate  or  incautious  in  some  encounters  with  the 
French ;  which^  with  the  iU  offices  of  his  enemies  at  court,  in« 
duced  Henry  to  send  the  earl  of  Hertford  to  supersede  him  in 
his  command.  Some  expressions  of  resentment  on  this  occa-. 
sion  were  reported  to  the  king,  who  now  began  to  entertain 
some  jealousies  of  the  Howard  family.  He  further  imagined 
that  the  earl  of  Surrey  aspired  to  aa  union  with  his  daughter 
Mary,  which  he  considered  as  a  very  dangerous  proof  of  am« 
bition.  Soon  after  his  return  he  was  therefore  imprisoned  in 
the  Tower,  together  with  his  father,  and  charges  were  brought 
against  him,  of  which  the  principal,  peculiar  to  liimself,  were, 
that  he  entertained  in  his  family  some  Italians  suspected  of 
being  spies,  and  that  a  servant  of  his  had  visited  cardinal 
Pole.  Though  he  defended  himself  with  skill  and  eloquence, 
the  jury,  as  usual  in  that  arbitrary  .reign»  brought  him  in  guilty 
of  high  treason.  He  was  beheaded  on  Tower-hill,  January  19, 
1547,  leaving  two  sons  and  three  daughters*  Thomas,  his 
eldest  son,  was  the  duke  of  Norfolk  who  was  so  conspicuoua 
in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  for  his  negociations  with  Mary  queen 
of  Scots,  terminating  in  his  ruin. 

The  earl  of  Surrey  still  lives,  in  fame  as  an  Enelish  poet, 
thopgh  it  may  be  presumed  his  works  are  read  onfy  by  pro- 
fessed students  of  our  old  literature.  His  ^'  Songs  and  Son- 
netSy"  were  first  collected  and  printed  at  London,  in  1557,  4to., 
and  were  several  times  reprinted.  Though  an  imitator  of  the 
Italian  school,  he  is  free  from  the  metaphysical  subtlety  of 
thought  pursued  by  those  writers,  and  for  the  most  part  ex- 
presses himself  wiui  simplicity,  and  sometimes  with  true  feel« 
ing.  His  versification  is  generally  correct,  and  often  melo- 
dious; in  these  pieces  it  is. always  in  alternate  rhymes.  '  He 
also  translated  the  second  and  fourth  books  of  Virgirs  i9£neid, 
published  in  1557,  which  Mr.  Warton  asserts  to  l^  the  oldest 
EngUsh  composition  extant  in  blaidc  verse.    His  example  for 
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tliis  kind  of  verse  was  derived  from  the  Italian  poets.  A  trans* 
lation  of  the  book  of  Ecclesiastes;  and  several  other  pieces 
which  he  left  in  manuscript^  have  never  appeared  in  psint. 
Warton  sums  up  his  poetical  character  in  these  w^rds: 
"  Surrey,  for  his  justness  of  thought^  correctness  of  style,  and 
puiuty  of  expression,  may  justly -be  pronounced  the  first  En- 
glish classical  poet.  He  unquestionably  is .  the  first  polite 
writer  of  love  verses  in  our  language." 

LUYS  PEREYRA,  a  Portuguese,  who,  in  1558,  published 
an  heroic  poem  upon  the  fate  of  Sebastian,  which  he  dedicated 
to  the  cardinal  archduke  Albert  of  Austria.  It  was  reprinted 
in  1785,  by  Bentosoze  de  Souza  Farinha,  recius  professor  of 
philosophy  at  Lisbon,  a  man  to  whom  the  literature  of  his 
oountryis  indebted  for  the  republication  of  many  rare  works. 
The  Elegiada  of  Luys  Pereyra  has  however  been  deprived,,  by 
this  new  edition,  of  the  only  value  which  it  possessesi  its  rarity. 
In  the  first  canto,  Sebastian  loses  himself  in  a  wood,  and  meets 
a  hermit  there,  who  tells  him  the  history  of  Portugal.  In  the 
sixth,  another  person  relates  the  shipwreck  of  Sepmveda.  The 
tenth  is  upon  tne  actions  of  the  Portuguese  in  Monomotapa. 
The  twelfth  contains  the  description  of  Afirica,  less  amusing 
than  what  is  to  be  found  in  the  old  geographical  grammar. 
The  thirteenth  is  the  history  of  the  siege  -  of  Goa.  The  fif- 
teenth is  the  siege  of  Chaul ;  and,  at  the  conclusion  of  one  of 
those  pertinent  episodes,  the  poet  says,  now  that  he  has 
finished  his  story,  it  is  well  that  I  should  go  on  with  mine. 
Nor  are  the  remaining  cantos  of  the  eighteen  all  employed  in 
tlie  action  of  the  poem.  The  sie^e  of  Mazagam,  the  accession 
of  Sebastian,  a  pLasrue,  and  a  famme,  Proteus  and  the  Devils 
are  called  in  to  eke  it  out.  The  execution  is  as  bad  as  the 
plan ;  it  is  bare,  bald,  beggarly,  narrowly  narrative,  hobbling^ 
upon  crutches ;  yet  Luys  Pereyra  was  praised  by  his  content 
poraries. 

DOMENICO  YENIERO,  a  distinguished  Italian  poet, 
was  bom  of  a  noble  family  at  Venice  in  1517.  He  received 
his  education  in  the  school  of  Batista  Eynazio,  was  favoured 
with  the  firiendship  of  Bembo,  and  was  beginning  to  enjoy  the 
firuits  of  his  studies,  and  to  participate  in  the  honours  to  which. 
he  was  called  by  Ids  birth,  when  a  painfiil  disease  took  awsj 
the  use  of  his  limbs,  and  at  the  age  of  thirty-two,  confined  him 
for  life  to  his  chamber.  In  this  calamitous  state  he  f)(^und  no 
better  solace  than  cultivating  his  talent  for  poetry,  and  con- 
versing with  the  numerous  literary  characters  then  in  diat 
city.  His  house  resembled  an  academy  of  the  learae^i  who> 
at  their  frequent  assemblies  in  it,  passed  several  hours  in  re^ 
citin  j^  verses,  disputing,  or  holding  agreeable  conversations^  by 
whidbi  the  sufierings  of  the  master  were  alleviated.  Anonr 
other  benefits  to  Uteratupe,  diese  meetings  iv^ere  the  origin  3t 
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the  celebrated  Venetian  academy,  of  which  Veniero  ia  accounted 
one  of  the  founders,  and  a  principal  ornament  In  the  midst 
of  his  acute  pains,  he  composed  the  greater  part  of  his  poem% 
which  had  a  gaiety  in  their  manner  very  extraordinary  for  pro- 
ductions under  such  circumstances.  They  are  distinguisned 
by  hveliness  of  imagery,  and  force  of  expression,  but  are  oc- 
casionally marked  with  those  artificial  contrivances,  and  affected 
conceits,  which  overran  Italian  poetry  in  the  succeeding  cen- 
tury. Domenico  died  in  158S,  at  the  age  of  sixty-five.  His 
poems  were  first  printed  in  the  colleges  at  Dolce  and  Pucelli. 
They  were  edited  at  Bergamo  in  1751  and  1753,  together 
with  those  of  his  nephews,  Maflfeo  and  Luiffi  Veniero,  the  for^ 
mer  of  whom  was  archbishop  of  Corfu.  Their  father  Lorenxo 
was  also  a  poet,  but  dishonoured  his  talents  by  imitating  the  im* 
purities  of  Aretino  in  two  of  his  pieces. 

PETER  PAGAN,  or  PAGANUS,  a  German  poet,  and 
professor  of  poetry  and  history,  of  Marpurg,  was  a  native  of 
Wanfirid,  in  the  Lower  Hesse,  and  died  in  1576.  He>Tote 
Praxis  Metrica;  the  History  of  the  Horatii  and  Curiatii,  in 
Latin  verse ;  and  other  poems  in  the  same  language. 

RODRIGUEZ  COTA,  of  Toledo,  flourished  about  the 
year  1540,  and  obtained  reputation  as  a  writer  of  Spanish 
poetry.  The  most  known  or  his  works  is  the  **  Tragi  comedia 
de  Calisto  y  Melibea,'*  which  has  been  translated  into  Latin  by 
Barthius,  and  into  French  by  Lanardin.  It  is  much  esteemed 
in  Spain ;  but  its  chief  merit  appears  to  consist  in  its  moral 
sentiments,  which  are  expressed  with  energy.  As  a  poetical 
or  dramatic  work,  it  would  probably  rank  very  low  in  modem 
estimation. 

JOHN  ANDREW  DE  ANGUILLARA,  an  emuient 
Italian  poet,  was  bom  about  1517,  at  Sutri,  in  Tuscany,  of 
verv  obscure  parents.  He  went  to  Rome  and  engaged  him'< 
self  as  a  corrector  of  the  press,  but  being  detected  in  an  in^ 
trigue  with  the  wife  of  nis  master,  he  was  obliged  to  leave 
Rome  with  a  little  money  and  a  few  clothes,  of  which  he  waa 
plundered  by  robbers.  He  then  begged  his  way  to  Vienna, 
where  he  was  employed  by  Franceschi  the  bookseller.  Re« 
turrang  to  Rome,  ne  lived  some  time  on  the  sale  of  his  clothea 
luid  broks,  and  then  died  partly  of  hunger,  and  partly  of  a 
disease  contracted  by  his  imprudent  conduct.  He  wrote  a 
tragedy  entitled  GBdipus,  and  translated  Ovid's  Metamor- 
phoses, printed  at  Venice,  1554,  4to.     He  died  about  1570. 

PETER  ANGELIO,  or  DEGLI  ANGELI,  an  Italian 
poet,  was  bom  in  1517,  at  Bar^a  in  Tuscany,  and  thence  sur^ 
named  in  Italian,  Bargeo,  and  m  Latin,  Bargseus.  He  under- 
stood Greek  and  Latin  when  only  ten  years  old.  He  was  sent 
to  stiidy  kw  at  Bologna,  but  his  poetic  turn  soon  appeared, 
and  while  a«  the  university,  he  formed  Ae  j^  of  luf  eehh* 
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britted  poem  on  the  ehase^  but  having  written  some  satmcal 
verses  at  the  request  of  a  noble  lady,  with  whom  he  was  in  lovey 
hedreaded  the  consequences  of  beinc  known  as  the  author,  and 
quitted  Bologna.  At  Venice,  whither  he  now  repaired,  he 
tound  an  asylum  with  the  French  ambassador,  with  whom  he 
lived  three  years,  being  employed  in  copying  Greek  manu- 
scripts. He  next  accompanied  another  ambassador  to  Con- 
stantinople, and.  made  the  tour  of  Greece  and  Asia  Minor.  In 
1543  he  wa»  on  board  the  fleet  sent  by  the  grand  seignior  to 
the  environs  of  Nice,  against  the  emperor,  and  commanded  by 
the  famous  Barbarossa,  and  he  was  with  the.  above  ambassador 
St  the  siege  of  Nice  by  the  French.  After  eneountering  other 
hardships/of  war,  and  fighting  a  duel,  for  which  he  was  obliged 
to  fly,  he  found  means  to  return  to  Tuscany.  At  Florence  he 
was  attacked  with  a  tertian  ague,  and  thinkine  he  could  enjoy 
health  and  repose  at  Milan,  to  which  place  Alphonso  Davalos 
had  invited  him,  he  was  preparing  to  set  out,  when  he  received 
news,  of  the  death  of  that  illustrious  Mecaenas.  In  1546  he 
became  professor,  of  Greek  and  ijLatin  at  Ragusa,  firom  whence 
he  was  invited  to  take  the  chair  of  belles  lettres  at  Pisa.  After 
occupying  that  station  seventeen  years,  he  exchanged  it  for 
the  professorship  of  moral  and  political  philosophy.  In  1575 
he  accompanied  cardinal  Ferdinand  de  Medicis  to  Rome» 
where  he  settled  on  a  handsome  pension,  and  published  his 
poems,  which  he  dedicated  to  the  cardinal,  who  presented  him 
with  two  thousand  florins  of  gold;  When  his  eminence  became 
grand  duke  of  Florence,  Angeli  followed  him,  and  published 
there  his  '^  Syrias,"  a  Latin  poem  on  the  deUverance  of  Jeru- 
salem. He  was  now  enriched  by  other  pensions^  and  was 
enabled  to  pass  ^is  declining  years,  mostly  at  Pisa,  in  opulence 
and  ease.  .He  died  February  S9,  1596,  in  his  sev^ity-nindi 
year.  His  works  are — 1.  Three  Funeral  Orati<ms  in  Latin,  on 
Henry  II.  of  France,  on  the  grand  duke  Cosmo,  and  the  grand 
duke.  Ferdinand,  his  patron,  1587.  2.  De  Ordine  legend! 
Scriptores  Histories  Romance*  3.  Poemata  varia,  4to.  In 
this  collection  are  the  Cynegeticon,  a  poem  on  the  chase,  and 
the  Syrias  above  mentioned,  which  are  his  best  performances* 
4.  De  privatorum  publicorumque  urbis  Roms^  eversoribus 
epistola,  4to.  5.  Poesie  Toscane,  8vo.  6.  Letters  in  Latia 
and  ItaUan.    7.  Memoirs  of  his  own  Life. 

LEWIS  DE  CAMOENS,  a  famous  Portuguese  poet,  the 
honour  of  whose  birth  is  claimed  by  different  cities.  But  ac- 
cording to  N.  Axitonia,  and  Manuel  Cprrea,  his  intimate  fri^d, 
he  was  bom  at  Lisbon,  in  1557.  His  family  was  of  consider^ 
able  note,  and  originally  Spanish.  The  elder  branch  of  it,  ac-^ 
cording  to  Castera,  intemaarried  with  the  blood  royal.oC  Por- 
tugal But  the  yoiiMer  branch  I^ui  the  superior  honour  tp 
produoe  tlie  wthor  of  4he  Lusiad^    The  misfortunes  of  th#, 
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poet  began  eaiiy.  In  his  infancy,  Simon  Vaz  de  Camoens,  his- 
father/being  commander  of  a  vessel,  was  shipwrecked  at  Goa^ 
where^  with  his  life,  the  greatest  part  of  his  fortune  was  losL 
His  mother,  however,  Anne  de  Macedo,  of  Pantaren,  provided 
for  the  education  of  her  son  Lewis  at  the  university  of  Coimbra* 
What  he  acquired  there  his  works  discover ;  an  intimacy  with 
the  classics,  equal  to  that  of  Scaliger,  but  directed  by  the  taste 
of  a  Milton  or  a  Pope.  When  he  left  the  university,  he  ap- 
peared at  court.  He  was  handsome,  had  sparkling  eyes,  with 
the  finest  complexion,auad  was  a  polished  scholar,  which,  added 
to  the  natural  vivacity  of  his  disposition,  rendered  him  an  ac- 
complished gentleman.  .  Courts  are  the  scenes  of  intrigue*  and 
intrigue  was  fashionable  at  Lisbon.  But  the  particulars  of 
the  amours  of  Camoens  are  unknown.  This  only  appears ;  he 
had  aspired  above  his  rank,  for  he  was  banished  from  the 
court;  and  in  several  of  his  sonnets  he  ascribed  his  misfortunes 
to  love.  He  now  retired  to  his  mother's  friends  at  Pantaren* 
Here  he  renewed  his  studies,  and  began  his  poem  on  the  dis- 
covery of  India.  John  III.  at  this  time  prepared  an  arma- 
ment against  Africa.  Camoew,  tired  of  his  inactive,  obscure 
life,  went  to  Geuta  in  this  expedition,  and  displayed  his  valour 
in  several  rencounters.  In  a  naval  engagement  with  the 
Moors  in  the  straits  of  Gibraltar,  in  the  conflict  of  boarding 
he  was  among  the  foremost,  and  lost  his  right  eye.  Yet  neither 
hurry  of  actual  service  nor  the  dissipation  ^f  the  camp  could 
stifle  his  genius.  He  continued  his  Lusiad,  and  several  of  his 
most  beautiftil  sonnets  were  written  in  Africii,  while,  as  he  ex- 
pressed it^ 

**  One  hand  the  pen,  and  one  the  sword,  employ *d/* 

The  fame  of  his  valour  had  now  reached  the  court,  and  he 
obtained  permission  to  return  to  Lisbon.  But,  while  he  soli- 
cited an  establishment  which  he  had  merited  in  battle,  the  ma** 
Hgnity  of  evil  tongues  was  injuriously  poured  upon  him. 
Though  the  bloom  of  his  vouth  was  effaced  by  long  residence 
under  the  scorching  sun-beams  of  Africa,  and  disfigured  by 
the  less  of  an  ejre,  his  presence  gave  uneasiness  to  some  gentle- 
men of  fkmilies  of  the  first  rank,  where  he  had  formerly  visited* 
Jealousy  is  the  characteristic  of  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  ; 
ks  resentment  knows  no  bounds,  and  Camoens  now  found  it 
prudent  to  banish  himself  from  his  native  country.  Accord- 
ingly, m  155S,  he  safled  for  India,  wkh  a  resolution  never  to 
return.  As  the  ship  lefl  the  Tagus,  he  eKolaimed,  in  the  worda 
of  the  sepulchral  monument  of  Scipio  Afrieanus,  "  Ingrata  pa- 
tria,  non  possedebis  oasa  meal"  '^Unffratefiil  country!  tiiou 
shait  not  poflaoM  my  bonUBS  T  But  he  knew  not  what  .evils  .in 
the  EUtft  would  awake  the-  vemembranoe  ^f  his. natisre^ fields. 
Whott  Camoew  amv^  Jn4iidia»  a-^oet  was  ready  to  sail ^ 
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revenge  the  king  of  Cochin  on  the  king  of  Pimenta.  Without 
any  rest  on  shore  after  his  long  voyage,  he  joined  this  arma- 
ment,  and  in  the  conquest  of  the  Alagada  islands  displayed  his 
usual  bravery.  In  1554  be  attended  Vasconiella  in  an  expe- 
dition to  the  Red  Sea.  Here,  says  Faria,  as  Camoens  bad  no 
use  for  his  sword,  he  employed  his  pen.  Nor  was  his  activity 
confined  in  the  fleet  or  camp.  He  visited  Mount  Felix,  and 
the  adjacent  inhospitable  re^ons  of  Africa,  which  he  so 
strongly  pictures  in  the  Lusiad,  and  in  one  of  his  little  pieces, 
where  he  laments  the  absence  of  his  mistress.  When  he  re- 
turned to  Goa,  he  enjoyed  a  tranquillity  which  enabled  him  to 
bestow  his  attention  on  his  epic  poem.  But  this  serenity  waa 
interrupted,  perhaps  by  his  own  imprudence.  He  wrote  some 
satires  which  gave  ofience ;  and,  by  order  of  the  viceroy  Fran* 
cisco  Baritto,  he  was  banished  to  China.  The  accomplish*- 
ments  of  Camoens  soon  found  him  friends,  even  under  the  dis- 

Srace  of  banishment.  He  was  appointed  commissary  of  the 
efunct  in  the  island  of  Macao,  a  Portuguese  settlement  in  the 
bay  of  Canton.  Here  he  continued  bis  Lusiad,  and  here  also, 
after  five  years'  residence,  he  acquired  a  fortune  equal  to  his 
wishes.  Don  Constantino  de  Bragansa  was  now  viceroy  of 
India ;  and  Camoens,  desirous  to  return  to  Goa,  resigned  his 
charge.  In  a  ship  firei^hted  bv  himself  he  set  sail ;  but  was 
shipwrecked  in  the  gulf  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  Mehon, 
on  the  coast  of  China.  All  he  had  acquired  was  lost,  as  he 
tells  us  in  the  seventeenth  Lusiad — 

'*  Now  blest  widi  all  the  wealth  fond  hope  could  crave^ 
Soon  I  beheld  that  wealth  beneath  the  wave, 
For  ever  lost  ;— 

My  life  like  Judah's  heaven-doom'd  king  of  yore, 
By  miracle  prolonged." 

His  poems,  which  he  held  in  one  hand,  while  he  swam 
with  the  other,  were  all  that  he  possessed  when  he  stood 
firiendless  on  the  unknown  shore.  But  the  natives  gave  him  a 
most  humane  reception ;  which  he  has  immoctalized  in  diat 
beautiful,  pathetic  sonff  in  the  tenth  Lusiad.  On  the  banks  of 
the  Mehon,  he  wrote  bis  beautiful  paraphrase  of  the  Psahn, 
where  the  Jews,  in  the  finest  strain  of  poetry,  are  represented 
as  hanging  their  harps  on  the  willows  by  the  rivers  otBabyloi^ 
and  weeping  their  exile  from  their  native  counti?.  Here  Ca- 
moens contioiied  some  time,  till  an  opportunity  ofi^ed  to  cany 
him  to  Go«»  When  he  arrived  at  timt  city,  Don  Constantino 
de  BiBgaaza,  iht  viceroy,  admitted  him  into  intimate  finead* 
ship,  and  Camoens  was  hapi>y  tiU  count  Rondardo  assumed 
the  government  But  now,  tnose  who  had  formerly  jsrocuved 
hu  baniriuBMDt  exerted  aU  their  arte  agamai  him.  Ilaid<«i4a» 
when  he  entail  oa  oftce«  piiteQded  to  bo  the  ftknd  of  €>r 
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noens ;  yet  be  Boon  after  suffered  him  to  be  thrown  into  the 
common  prison*  Can^oens^  however,  in  a  public  trial,  fully 
refuted  every  accusation  of  his  conduct  while  commissary  at 
Macao,  And  his  enemies  were  loaded  with  ignominy.  But  Ca- 
moens  had  some  creditors,  who  detained  him  in  prison  a  consi- 
derable time ;  all  the  gentlemen  of  Goa,  ashamed  that  a  man 
of  singular  spirit  should  experience  such  treatment  among 
them,  set  him  at  liberty.  He  again  assumed  the  profession  of 
arms,  and  received  the  allowance  of  a  gentleman  volunteer,  a 
character  at  that  time  common  in  Portuguese  India.  Soon 
after,  Pedro  Barretto,  appointed  governor  of  the  fort  at  Sofala, 
by  high  promises,  allured  the  poet  to  attend  him  thither. 
Though  the  only  motive  of  Barretto  was  to  retain  the  conver- 
sation of  Camoens  at  his  table,  it  was  his  least  care  to  render 
the  Ufe  of  his  guest  agreeable.  Chagrined  with  his  treatment, 
and  a  considerable  time  having  elapsed  in  vain  dependence 
upon  Barretto,  Camoens  resolved  to  return  to  his  native  coun- 
try. A  ship  on  the  homeward  voyage  at  this  time  touched 
at  Sofala,  and  several  gentlemen  who  were  on  board  were  de- 
dvous  that  Camoens  should  accompany  them.  But  to  prevent 
diis,  the  ffovemor  ungenerously  charged  him  with  a  debt  for 
board.  Anthony  de  Cabra,  however,  and  Hector  de  SUveyra, 
paid  the  demand,  and  **  Camoens,"  says  Faria,  "  and  the  ho- 
nour of  Barretto,  were  sold  together .**  After  an  absence  of 
sixteen  years,  Camoens,  in  156^,  returned  to  Lisbon,  unha]^py 
even  in  his  arrival,  for  the  pestilence  then  raging  in  that  city, 
prevented  his  publication  for  three  years.  At  last,  in 
1572,  he  printed  his  Lusiad,  which,  in  the  opening  of  the  first 
book,  in  a  most  elegant  turn  of  compliment,  he  addressed  to 
king  Sebastian,  then  in  his  eighteenth  year.  '*  The  king,*' 
says  the  French  translator,  **  was  so  pleased  with  its  merit, 
that  he  gave  Ae  author  a  pension  of  four  thousand  reals,  on 
condition  that  he  should  reside  at  court.'*  "  But  this  salary,'* 
aays  the  same  writer,  "  was  withdrawn  by  cardinal  Henry,  who 
succeeded  to  the  crown  of  Portugal,  lost  by  Sebastian  at  the 
battle  of  Alcaasar.'*  Though  Henry  was  the  great  patron  of 
one  species  of  literature,  yet  the  author  of  the  Lusiad  was  ut- 
terly neglected  by  him,  and  under  his  inglorious  reign  died  in 
all  die  misery  of  poverty.  By  some  it  is  said  he  died  in  an 
alms-house.  It  appears,  however,  that  he  had  not  even  the 
certainty  of  subsistence,  which  these  houses  provide.  He  had 
a  black  servant  who  had  grown  old  with  him,  and  had  long 
experienced  his  ma8ter*s  humanity.  This  gratefiil  Indian,  a 
native  of  JavSf  who,  according  to  some  writers,  saved  his  mas- 
ter's Ufe  in  the  diipwreck,  begged  in  the  streets  of  Lisbon  tot 
the  only  man  in  Portugal  on  whom  God  had  bestowed  those 
tttfentsy  whkh  tend  to  eult  the  spirit  of  a  degen^ate  age.  To 
Aeeyt  of  A  cavefid  obsenrtrf  the  fate  of  Camoens  throws  great 
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Ugbt  on  hb  eonntry,  and  w91  appear  strictly  connected  with  it. 
Tne  same  ignorance,  the  same  despicable  Bpmt,  which  suffered 
Camoens  to  depend  on  alms,  sunk  the  kingdom  of  Portugal 
into  the  most  abject  vassalage  ever  experienced  by  a 
conquered  nation.  While  the  grandees  ^'ere  blind  to  the 
ruin  which  impended  over  them,  Camoens  beheld  it  with  a 
pungency  of  grief  which  hastened  his  death.  In  one  of  his  let- 
ters he  has  these  remarkable  words ;  *'  Em  fim  accaberey  & 
vida/'  &c.  ''  I  am  ending  the  course  of  my  life ;  the  world 
will  witness  how  I  loved  my  country.  I  have  returned,  not 
only  to  die  in  her  bosom,  but  ^o  die  with  her.*'  In  tins  un- 
happy situation,  in  1619,  in  his  sixty-second  year,  the  year 
after  the  fatal  defeat  of  Don  Sebastian,  died  Lewis  de  Camoens, 
the  greatest  literary  genius  ever  produced  in  Portugal ;  a  man 
equtd  in  martial  courage  and  honour  to  her  greatest  heroes ; 
and  he  was  buried  in  a  mamier  suitable  to  the  poverty  in  which 
he  died.  The  Lusiad  has  been  translated  once  into  Latin, 
twice  into  Italian,  once  into  French,  four  times  into  Spanish, 
and  once  into  English,  by  Mr.  Mickle.  Bapin,  hpwever,  has 
eriticLsed  it. 

GEORGE  GASCOIGNE,  an  early  English  poet,  whose 
writings,  though  they  exhibit  few  marks  of  strength  are  not 
destitute  of  delicacy.  He  was  born  in  Essex,  educated,  ac- 
cording to  Wood,  at  both  universities,  but  more  particularly  at 
Cambridge ;  studied  at  Gray's  Inn,  and  served  m  the  wars  in 
the  Low  Countries.  When  he  returned  from  this  service  he 
applied  his  atJ;ention  to  polite  literature,  and  became  a  cele- 
brated poet.  Lord  Grey,  of  Wilton,  was  his  patron,  from 
whom  he  received,  by  his  own  acknowledgment,  particular  fa- 
vours* The  best  of  his  poems  have  be^n  printed,  and  speci- 
mens of  them  have  been  given  in  several  late  publications.  He 
died  in  1578,  at  Walthamstow,  which  seems  to  hj»ve  been  the 
residence  of  his  family. 

FERANDO  DE  ACUNA,  a  Spanish  poet,  born  at  Ma- 
drid in  the  beginning  of  tliis  century,  was  at  first  remarkable 
for  his  miUtary  talents  in  the  service  of  Charles  V.,  but  more 
so  afterwards  for  his  poetical  merit,  which  has  been  extolled 
by  Louis  Zapata,  and  Lopez  de  Vega.     He  died  at  Gren^a 

.  GASPER  BRUSCHIUS,  a  Latin  poet  and  historian,  bom 
^  at  Effrai  in  Bohemia,  in  1518.^  He  was  devoted  to  books  from 
his  childhood,  and  especially  to  poetry,  in  which  he  gained  so 
much  reputation,  that  he  attained  to  the  poetical  crown,  to  the 
dignity  of  poet  laureat,  and  of  count  palatine.  He  wrote  with 
prodiffious  facility,  and  his  verses  are  easy  and  natural*  He 
published  Latin  poems  on  various  subjects,  the  history  of  the 
bishops  and  bishoprics  of  Germany ;  of  German  monasteries ; 
^4  many  othpr  wpirks,  of  which  a  catalogue  is  giy^  in  Otw^ 
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ner's  Bibliotkeque.  He  was  very  poor,  subsisting  almost  en- 
tirely by  the  benefiictions  of  his  poetical  patrons,  and  by  pre- 
sents from  the  abbots,  whose  monasteries  he  described.  The 
liberality  of  some  abbots  at  Basil  enabled  him  to  buy  a  new 
suit  of  clothes ;  but  when  he  found  that  appearing  well  dressed 
in  the  streets  procured  him  respect  from  the  vulgar,  he  tore 
his  new  finery  to  pieces  **  as  slaves  that  usurped  their  master^s 
honours."  Bruscl^ius  seeilis  to  have  been  too  great  a  philo- 
sopher for  tlie  affe  he  lived  in.  He  was  murdered  in  the  forest 
of  Scalinffenbach,  between  Rottemberg  and  Winsheim,  by 
some  gentleman  it  was  supposed,  against  whom  he  was  about 
to  write  something.  Bruschius  wrote — 1.  An  ecclesiastical 
history  of  Germany,  under  the  title  of  **  De  omnibus  totius 
Germanifle  episcopotibus  epitome.*'  0.  Monasteriorum  Ger- 
manise prsecipuorum.  3.  Tabula  Philosophica  partidonem 
continens ;  and  other  works. 

RICHARD  EDWARDS,  a  British  poet,  bom  in  Somer- 
setshire in  1523,  and  studied  at  Corpus  Christi  college,  Ox- 
ford, where  he  obtained  a  fellowship,  but  afterwards  became  a 
student  of  Christ  Church,  and  took  there  his  master's  degree. 
Queen  Elizabeth  made  him  gentleman  of  her  chapel,  and 
teacher  pf  the  children  there.  Having  the  character  of  not 
only  being  an  excellent  musician,  but  an  exact  poet,  as  matiy 
of  his  compositions  in  music  and  poetry  testify.  For  these  he 
'was  highly  valued ;  and  was  sincerely  lamented  at  his  deaths 
which  Happened,  according  to  Sir  John  Hawkins,  October  31 1 
1556,  but  others  say  in  1566.  He  wrote  **  Damon  and  Py- 
thias," a  comedy,  acted  at  court  and  in  the  university ;  first 
printed  in  1570,  or  perhaps  in  1565,  and  "  Palemon  and  Ar- 
cyte,"  another  comedy  in  two  parts,  probably  never  printed, 
but  acted  in  Christ  Church  hall»  1566,  before  queen  Elizabeth. 
In  the  British  Museum  are  some  of  his  sonnets,  in  manuscript ; 
and  several  of  his  poems  are  in  "  the  Paradise  of  Dainty  De- 
vices,*' 1578,  4to.  It  is  justly  observed  by  Warton,  that  his 
popularity  seems  to  have  altogether  arisen  from  those  pleasing 
talents,  of  which  no  specimens  could  be  transmitted  to  poste- 
rity, and  which  prejudiced  his  partial  contemporaries  in  favour 
of  his  poet^. 

HERCULES  BENTIVOGLIO,  a  native  of  Bokgna,  cm- 
ployed  by  his  relation  Alphonso,  duke  of  Ferrara.  He  distin- 
guished himself  abo  as  a  poet,  and  wrote  satires,  sonnets,  co* 
medies,  &c.     He  died  in  1583. 

ARTHUR  GOLDING.  an  eminent  poet  and  translator,, 
was  bom  at  London.  In  1563  he  was  living  with  secretary 
Cedt  at  his  house  in  the  Strand,'and  in  1577  in  the  parish  of 
All^haHow's,  London  Wall.  Ambpgst  his  patrons,  we  may 
collect  firom  his  dedications,  were.  Sir  Walter  Mildmayi  Wil*> 
jjam^  lord  Cobb'am*  Henry,  earl  of  Leicester,  Sir  Christopber 
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HAtton^  brd  Oxfiard,  and  Robert^  earii  of  Esseau  He  was 
connected  with  Sir  Philip  Sydney*  for  he  finished  sir  English 
translation  of  Philip  Afonmy's  treatise  in  French,  on  the 
^  Truth  of  Christianity/'  which  Sydney  had  begun,  and  was 
published  in  1587.  His  religious  turn  appears  alao  from  his 
translating  many  of  the  works  of  the  eariy  reformers  and  pro- 
tesiant  \mters*  Of  his  poetical  version  of  Ovid's  Metamor- 
fdioses,  Pope  said,  that  it*was  a  pretty  good  one^  for  the  time 
when  it  was  written.  Oolding  was  the  author  of  a  Discourse 
on  the  Earthquake  in  1580. 

PETER  DE  RONSARD,  a  French  poet,  bom  at  the 
castle  of  PoisBoniette,  in  Vendomois,  in  15^.  He  was  des- 
eended  of  a  noble  family^  and  was  educated  at  Paris  in  the 
eoflege  of  Navarre.  He  then  became  page  to  the  duke  of 
Orleans,  who  resigned  him  to  king  James  V.  Roosard  conti- 
nued  in  Scotland  with  king  James  upwards  of  two  years,  and 
afterwards  went  to  France,  where  he  was  employed  by  the 
duke  of  Orleans  in  several  negociations.  He  accompanied 
Lazarus  de  Baif  to  tibe  diet  of  Spires,  and  studied  the  Greek 
language  with  his  son  under  Dorat.  He  cultivated  poetry 
wil£t  such  success  that  he  acquired  the  appellation  of  the 
Prince  of  the  Poets  of  his  time.  Henry  II.,  Francis  II., 
Charies  IX.,  and  Henry  III.,  loaded  him  with  favours.  Hav*- 
ing  gained  the  first  prize  of  the  Jeux  Floraux,  they  thought 
the  reward  below  the  merit  of  the  work,  and  the  reputation  q£ 
such  a  poet.  The  city  of  Thoulouse  caused  a  Minerva  of 
massy  silver  of  considerable  value  to  be  made  and  sent  to  him. 
This  present  was  accompanied  with  a  decree,  declaring  him 
the  French  poet,  by  way  of  distinction.  Ronsard  afterwards 
made  a  present  of  his  Minerva  to  Henry  U.  Mary,  queen  of 
Scots,  gave  him  a  very  rich  set  of  table  nlate.  He  wrote 
hymns,  odes,  a  poem  culed  the  Franciad,  ecloffues,  epigrams, 
sonnets,  &c.  tConsard,  though  it  is  doubted  whether  he  was 
ever  in  orders,  held  several  benefices  in  commendam,  and  he 
died  at  Sante  Cosmeles  Tours,  one  of  them,  December  )S7, 
1585,  being  then  sixty-one  years  of  age.  He  appeared  more 
ridiculous  as  a  man  than  a  poet;  he  was  particularly  vain,  and 
boasted  of  his  intrigues,  llonsard's  poems  appeared  in  1567 
al  Paris,  in  six  vols.  4to.,  and  in  1G04,  in  10  vols.  ISmo. 

JOACHIM  DU  BELLAY,  a  distinguished  name  among 
the  older  of  the  French  poets,  was  a  native  of  Lire,  in  Aqjou, 
and  bom  about  15^.  He  lost  his  parents  at  an  early  ase,  and 
underwit  much  uneasiness  from  family  misfortunes,  whioh  at 
length  he  dissipated  by  an  assiduous  study  of  the  poets,  ancient 
and  modem.  From  admiring  he  was  led  to  imitating  them ; 
and  he  cultivated  bis  poetical  vein  with  such  success,  that  his 
Terses  made  him  known  at  eouit,  and  became  the  delist  of 
Frands  I.,  H^iry  IL|  end  iS»xgm%  quem  of  Navane*  f'rom 
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the  sweetness  Mid  fiicHhy  of  his  muse  he  obtained  the  appdhi^ 
tion  of  the  French  Ovid.  He  deeerred  this  tide  too  hj  the 
licentiousness  of  some  of  his  pieces.  He  was  thought  particn« 
larly  to  excel  in  the  sonnet;  and  his  place  as  a  poet  has  been 
generaUy  fixed  next  to  that  of  Ronsard.  He  followed  his  rela^ 
tion,  the  cardinal  Bellay,  to  Rome^  where  he  resided  three 
years.  The  cardinal  advised  him  to  practise  Latin  verse; 
which  he  did  with  some  success,  though  by  no  means  equal  to 
that  he  obtained  in  the  vernacular  tongue.  On  his  return  to 
France  as  agent  to  the  cardinal,  some  secret  enemies  did  him 
ill  offices  with  that  prelate,  charging  him  with  immorality  and 
irreligion^  by  which  means  he  fdl  into  new  difficulties.  Th« 
bishop  of  I'aris^  another  of  the  family  of  Bellay,  gave  him  a 
canonry  in  his  church  in  1555,  and  he  had  a  prospect  of  fiurther 
preferment,  when  he  was  taken  off  by  an  apoplexy  on  January 
1,  1560«  His  French  poems  vrere  printed  at  Paris  in  1561, 
4ko.,  and  1597,  Igmo. ;  and  his  Latin  ones  in  1569, 4to. 

GEORGE  DE  MONTE-MAYOR,  was  bom  at  Monte- 
mor,  of  obscure  parentage,  or  he  would  not  have  thus  taken 
his  name  from  his  birth-place.  Having  a  musical  talent  he 
found  patronage  at  the  court  of  Spain,  and  visited  Italy  and 
Flanders  in  the  suite  of  Philip  II.,  then  prince  of  Spain.  In 
1561  he  perished  by  a  violent  death  in  Piedmont,  ndther  Bar^ 
bosa  nor  Nicolas  Antonio  mention  how.  There  is  a  most 
miserable  sonnet,  full  of  puns  upon  his  connection  with  moviH 
tains  in  life  and  death,  by  Manuel  Faria  Sousa.  George  de 
Montemayor  published  a  Cancionero,  including  his  own  poemA, 
and  a  translation  of  Ansias  March.  But  the  work  which  ob^ 
tained  for  him  his  great  but  transient  celebrity  is  his  Diana, 
B  pastoral  romance.  The  romances  of  chivalry  were  made 
up  of  battles  without  end ;  the  new  species  consisted  whdly  of 
love ;  they  are  as  inartificial  as  unnatural,  and  infinitely  more 
tiresome.  The  fiible  of  the  Diana  is  the  most  meagre  that 
'  can  be  conceived.  Diana,  in  the  absence  of  her  lover  Sireno, 
marries  an  old  man.  Sireno  returns  in  a  suitable  state  of  ms^ 
sery,  and  associates  with  Sylvano,  another  shepherd,  who  also 
loved  Diana,  ieind  though  his  love  had  never  been  returned,  is 
MB  miserable  as  himselL  They  are  joined  by  a  shenherdesa 
and  a  nymph,  who  are  both^  unfortunate  in  love.  Tne  lattei^ 
shoots  admirably  weH  with  a  bow,  killing,  at  difi'erent  times, 
three  giants  and  two  knights.  The  good  endiantress  Felicia 
invites  this  disconsolate  party  to  come  to  her  for  help,  and  on 
the  way  they  find  another  love-lorn  shepherdess  to  be  of  the 
party.'  Felicia  has  a  wondarful  water,  which  is  as  specifiG  as 
the  fountain  in  Arden  for  the  cure  of  love ;  with  this  she  effkees 
llie  passion  of  all  those  whose  case  is  hopeless,  and  the  ttat  are 
happily  martied.  fiSieiio  Is  left  a  Ikht-lMUrted  badsefer,  and 
XAmb,  who  does  not  tpptar  tiB  the  bitter  ebd  of  the  vo* 
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lume,  is  described  as  little  pleased  at  the  jealousy  of  her  bus- 
hsaiy  and  die  loss  of  both  her  lovers.  A  second  part  b  pro- 
mised, which  was  to  contain  the  bistory  of  what  happened  to 
jSireno,  and  of  the  loves  of  two  persons  who  have  just  made 
their  appearance.  Cervantes  is  merciful  to  this  book ;  he  con- 
demns only  the  machinery  and  the.  longer  poems.  Some  of 
the  poems  however  are  of  great  merit ;  one  in  particular,  which 
Sireno  addresses  to  a  lock  of  Diana's  hair,  has  not  often 
been  surpassed  in  its  kind.  And  the  whole  has  probably 
aome  charm  of  language  imperceptible  to  a  foreign  reader, 
jor  its  reputation  coukl  never  have  been  so  high.  A  Portuguese 
admirer  of  this  romance  once  offered  an  estate  worth  two  thou- 
sand crusades  as  a  prize  for  any  person  who  could  write- a 
better. 

He  had  talked  over  this  plan  for  the  second  part  with  his 
friend  Alonzo  Perez,  a  physician  of  Salamanca ;  his  design 
was  to  make  Shreno  marry  Diana  after  the  death  of  her  hus- 
band, but  the  ingenious  doctor  observed,  that  this  would  be 
shutting  the  door  upon  himself,  and  fimshing  the  story  too 
soon ;  whereas  if  he  was  to  represent  Diana  as  sued  by  many 
lovers  at  the  time  wh^n  Sireno  renewed  his  love,  there  would 
remain  agreeable  matter  for  a  third  part.  This  advice,  which 
George  did  not  live  to  follow,  he  himself  put  in  practice ;  but 
)u8  second  part  is  deemed  &r  inferior  to  the  original.  The 
sum  of  the  story  is,  that  the  old  husband  dies,  and  Felicia  then 

f'ves  Sireno  another  class  of  water  to  make  him  in  love  again, 
he  romance  was  finally  completed  with  great  success  by  Gas- 
nar  Gil  Polo,  whose  Diana  JEkiamorado  was  one  of  the  Spanish 
books  printed  in  England  about  17S0. 

It  was  not  likely  that  the  physician  should  write  well,  as  lie 
.  makesit  his  boast  that  there  is  scarcely  a  passage  in  his  volume, 
either  in  prose  or  verse,  which  is  not  imitated  from  the  Latin 
or  Italian  vnriters.  Speaking  of  his  predecessor  he  says,  let 
bim  undeceive  himself  who  shall  think  to  equal  him  in  mcility 
of  composition,  or  in  sweetness,  of  verse ;  had  he  but  under- 
stood Latin,  had  he  not  disdained  to  consult  with  men  learned 
in  ^at  language,  and  well  read  in  poetry,  he  would  have  left 
all  our  authors  far  bdiind  him.  The  meaning  of  this  seems 
to  be,  that  George  de  Montemayordid  not  attend  to  his  friend 
the  doctor's  critical  prescriptions.  This  preface  also  affords 
one  proof  of  the  high  estimation  in  which  the  Diana  was  held. 
Alonzo  Pere«  says,  he  woidd  have  kept  his  book  by  him  ten 
years,  had  he  not  been  afraid  that  another  second  part,  would 
4^pme  out  first,  because  it  was  a  thing  so  much  desired  by  all. 
The  Diana  has  been  translated  into  many  languages.  The 
Frepch  translator  mentions  it  as  a  current  opinion  in  Spain 
that  ^  story  jc^tied  to  the  psivste^Jilstory.c^.tlie  duke^of 
Alvaj  ito  Tf hose  service  the  author  at  one  time  wasi    Siieh  m 
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opinion  18  not  likely  to  prevail  any  where  else*  It  will  not  be 
easy  to  persuade  any  person  acquainted  with  history  that  the' 
duke  of  Alva  has  ever  beeh  represented  as  a  shepherd  in  love. 
LOUISA  LABBE,  la  beUe  cordiere*,  bom  at  Lyons,  1527, 
is  celebrated  for  her  beauty ,  her  talents,  and  her  gallantry. 
She  discovered  an  early  predilection  for  letters  and  the  arts; 
her  taste  for  martial  exercises  is  a  still  more  singular  trait  in 
her  character.  At  sixteen  years  of  age  she  ^eft  her  studies, 
to  follow  either  a  father  or  a  lover  to  the  siege  of  Perpignan, 
where  she  gave  proofs  of  couraee  and  military  skill.  On  this 
occasion  she  is  thus  characterised  by  the  poets  of  her  time : — 

'  En  s'en  allant  tout  arroee, 
Elle  sembloit  parmi  1'  armie, 
Un  Achillei  ou  un  Hector/ 

.   Soon  after  this  expedition,  she  married  Ennemond  Perrin, 
a  merchant  possessed  of  considerable  property,  who  traded 

irincipally  in  cordage,  and  who  resided  on  his  estate  near 
<yons,  in  a  house  elegantly  furnished,  to  which  belonged  spa-» 
cious  and  magnificent  gardens ;  these  gardens  led  towards  a 
place  called  Belle  Cour,  near  which  a  street  was  afterwarda 
built,  named  La  Belle  Cordiere,  in  honour  of  Louisa  Labbd. 
Her  house,  in  which  she  formed  a  large  library  of  the  best 
authors,  became  the  resort  of  men  of  letters,  and  persons  of 
distinction,  who  resided  in  or  near  Lyons..  In  these  societies, 
over  which  Louisa  presided  as  the  inspiring  muse,  every  thing 
was  collected  which  could  gratify  the  understanding,  delight 
the  imagination,  or  captivate  the  senses.  The  chanAs,  the 
talents,  the  assemblies  of  la  belle  cordiere  excited  jealousy  and 
provoked  scandal  among  the  ladies  of  Lyons ;  the  writings  of 
Louisa,  which  breathed  voluptuousness,  or  which  satariked  the 
frivolity  and  envy  of  her  adversaries,  afforded  a  new  provoca- 
tion to  their  vengeance.  It  is  to  be  suspected,  that  the  coil-' 
duct  of  the  fair  Bourgeoise  gave  but  too  just  a  foundation  for 
censure.  Licentious,  but  not  venal,  talents  and  genius  rather 
than  fortune  and  rank,  gave  a  claim  to  her  favours.  In  the 
fbUowing  lines,  she  attempted  to  palliate  her  faults : — 

"  Le  terns  met  fin  aux  hautes  pyranude ; 
Le  terns  met  fin  aux  fontaines  humides ; 
U  ne  pardomie  aux  braves  colia^es, 
II'  met  a  fin  lea  villes  plus  prisees. 
Finir  aussi  il  a  acooutume 
Le  feu  d*  amour,  tant  aoit  il  allume. 
Mais,  las!  en  moi,  il  semble  quil  augmente 
Avec  le  terns,  atque  plus,  me  tourmente." 

*  Thto   thurmhig  r^pt^maker,  ia  allusion  to  ihe  profession  of    faer 
hosband. 
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The  most  distinguished  of  her  wxitnigs  is  a  Action  ent9]ed, 
"^  Debate  de  FoUe  et  a  Amour, ^  dedicated  to  her  friend 
Clemenda  de  Bourges,  a  writer  of  celebrity.  This  piece 
abounded  in  terms  of  wit,  and  was  beautiAil  in  original  thoughts. 
Eranaus  and  La  Fontaine  are  said  to  be  indebted  to  this  pro- 
duction for  the  idea  of  the  Praise  of  FoUy^  and  V  Amour  et 
la  FoUe.  The  elegies  and  sonnets  of  Louisa  Labb6  are  held  in 
high  estimation  among  the  French. 

CLEMENTLi  DE  BOURGES,  a  celebrated  poetess  of 
Lyons,  contemporary  with  Louisa  Labbd,  to  whom  she  was  not 
inferior  in  poetical  and  musical  talents,  but  much  superior  to 
her  in  birth  and  virtue.  They  were  esteemed. the  Sapphos  of 
the  age ;  living  in  the  most  perfect  friendship,  till  Louisa's  con- 
duct made  it  necessary  for  Clementia  to  break  the  connexion ; 
which  she  did,  though  with  great  pain  to  herself. 

In  the  di£ferent  l^tes  given  to  the  French  kings  at  Lyons, 
she  played  before  them.  She  has  been  called  the  flower  and 
the  pearl. of  the  Lyonese  damsels;  a  pearl  truly  orientaL 
Jean  de  Peyrat,  son  of  a  lieutenant-general  at  Lyonis,  a  brave 
and  gallant  officer,  had  won  the  affections  of  Clementia  de 
Pourges.  The  lovers  were  betrothed,  when  Jean,  a  captain 
in  the  light  horse,  was  called  to  the  siege  of  Beaurepaire  in 
Dauphine,  and  on  September  30, 1566,  received,  in  combating 
against  the  Huguenots,  a  mortal  wound.  Clementia,  in  the 
ensuing  year,  fell  a  martyr  to  grief,  and  followed  her  lover  to 
Hie  ffrave.  Honoured  and  esteemed  in  the  place  of  her  births 
her  mnerd,  celebrated  with  extraordinary  pomp,  was  attended 
by  a  numerous  train  of  the  most  dbtinguished  Lyonese,  who, 
with  their  heads  crowned  with  flowers,  followed  the  corpse. 
The  memory  of  her  talents  and  virtues  was  consecrated  in  the 
writinfls  of  the  first  poets  of  die  age.  Her  compositions, 
smooth  and  harmonious,  are  esteemed  for  their  chasteness  and 
poetical  taste. 

PERNETTE  DU  GUILLET,  a  poetess  of  Lyons,  con* 
temporary  with  Louisa  Labbd,  and  illustrious  for  her  virtue, 
grace,  beauty,  and  litarary  attainment ;  she  accompanied  her 
own  voice  on  many  instruments,  which  she  touched  with  ex- 

auisite  skill.  The  Spanish,  ItaJian,  and  Latin  languages,  in 
le  last  of  which  she  composed  many  poems,  were  almost  as 
familiar  to  her  as  the  French.  Many  of  her  poetical  pieces 
have  reached  the  present  times.  In  Femette  ae  GuQlet,  it  is 
said  '^  all  that  is  lovely  in  woman  was  united.'* 

JANE  OAILLARDE,  a  poetess  of  Lyons. 

ANNE  DE  SEGUIER,  daughter  to  Pierre  Seguier, 
whose  family  gave  to  France  so  many  illustrious  magistrates, 
lord  of  Verriere,  lieutenant  criminal  auchatelet  de  Paris,  mar- 
ried Francis  du  Prat,  baron  de  Thiers^  to  ^om  she  bore 
two  daughters,  Anne  and  Philipine,  who  were  educated  in  the 
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court  of  Henry  IIL  Anne  de  Seguier  inherited  the  talents  of 
her  fiunilvy  and  devoted  her  leisure  to  the  cultivation  of  sacred 
poetry.  Her  poems  are  preceded  by  a  prose  dialogue  between 
Virtue,  Honour,  Pleasure,  Fortune,  and  Death.  Her  daugh- 
ters emulated  their  mother  in  the  cultivation  of  their  minds, 
and  were  celebrated  for  their  skill  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  lan- 
guages, for  their  knowledge,  and  for  their  attainments  in  general 
nterature. 

THOMAS  NORTON,  an  English  poet  and  lawyer,  bom 
in  Bedfordshire.  He  assisted  Stemhold  and  Hopkins  in 
their  translation  of  the  Psalms.  In  conjunction  with  Thomas 
Sackville,  he  wrote  a  dramatic  piece  entitled,  Ferrex  and  Poi^ 
rex,  which  was  reprinted  under  the  title  of  Gorboduc,  from 
heroes  of  those  names  in  Geofirey  of  Monmouth's  fabulous  hia« 
tory  of  Britain.    He  died  in  1584. 

JOHN  STUDLY,  an  English  poet,  who  flourished  in  the 
reign  of  queen  Elizabeth.  He  was  educated  at  Trinity  Col- 
lege, Cambridge.  He  translated  several  of  Seneca's  tragedies^ 
but  was  kQled  at  the  siege  of  Breda,  where  he  had  a  command 
under  Prince  Maurice,  in  1587. 

MADELEINE  and  CATHERINE  ROCHES,  born  in 
Poictou,  celebrated  for  their  beauty  and  Hterary  accomplish- 
ments. Catherine  never  would  marry,  because  she  did  not 
choose  to  leave  Madeleine,  her  mother,  whom  she  tenderly 
loved.  They  wrote  many  elegant  pieces  of  poetry,  and  were 
complimented  by  mainr  authors  in  different  languages.  They 
died  the  same  day,  of  the  plague,  in  1587. 

REMI  BELLEAU,  a  French  poet,  bom  in  1528,  at 
Nogent  le  Rotrou.  He  lived  in  the  family  of  Renaus,  of 
Lorraine,  maroub  of  Elboeuf,  general  to  the  French  galleys ; 
and  attended  tiim  in  his  expedition  into  Italy,  1557.  Tjiis 
prince  highly  esteemed  Belleau  for  his  courage  and  abilities^ 
and  entrusted  him  with  the  education  of  his  son,  Charles  of 
Lorraine.  Belleau  was  one  of  the  seven  poets  of  his  time,  who 
were  denominated  the  French  pleiades.  He  wrote  several 
pieces;  and  translated  the  odQs  of  Anacreon  into  French;  but 
ui  this  he  is  thought  not  to  have  preserved  sSL  the  natural 
beauties  of  the  origmal.  His  pastoral  pieces  are  in  the  oreatest 
esteem.  His  verses  in  that  way  are  expressed  wiui  sudb 
beauty  and  simplicity,  that  they  seem  to  be  a  living  picture  of 
what  they  describe.  He  also  wrote  an  excellent  poem  on  the 
nature  of  precious  sitones,  which  by  some  has  been  reputed  his 
best  performance.  He  died  at  Paris,  in  the  family  of  the 
duke  d'  Elbceuf,  in  1577,  and  was  mterred  in  die  church  De 
Perea  Aug|tt8tines,  near  the  Pont-neuf ;  several  euloghuns  were 
made  to  his  memory. 

AMADIS  JAmYS^  a  celebrated  French  poet  He  is  es- 
teemed the  rival  of  Ronsardi  who  was  his  contemporary  and 
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fnenA.  He  was  secretary  to  Charles  IX;  and  died  about  1585. 
He  wrote  poetical  works,  2  vols.  Philosophical  discourses  to 
Pasicharis  and  Rodanthe,  with  seven  academical  discourses. 
A  translation  of  the  Iliad  of  Homer,  begun  by  Hugh  Sabel, 
and  finished  by  Jamyn,  with  a  translation  into  French  of  the 
three  first  books  of  the  Odyssey. 

PETER  LOTICH,  LOTICHIUS,  sumamed  Secundus,  a 
distinguished  modem  Latin  poet,  was  a  native  of  Schluthem^  in 
the  court  of  Hanan,  in  Germany,  and  bom  in  1528.  He  received 
the  early  part  of  his  education  at  the  ccmvent  of  that  place,  imder 
his  uncle,  of  the  same  name,  who  introduced  the  reformation 
into  it  He  afterwards  studied  at  Frankfort,  Marpurg,  and 
Wurtemberg ;  at  which  last  university  he  contracted  an:  inti- 
macy with  Melancthon  and  Camerarius,  During  the  Saxony 
war  he  served  a  campaign  in  the  protestant  army.  In  1550  he 
visited  France  with  some  youths  to  whom  he  was  governor^ 
and  continued  in  that  country  nearly  four  years.  He  after- 
wards made  the  tour  of  Italy,  where  a  misfortune  befel  hiniy 
the  consequences  of  which  he  felt  as  lon^  as  he  lived.  He 
lodged  at  Bologna,  in  the  same  house  with  a  young  canon  of 
Munich,  of  whom  the  hostess  was  desperately  enamoured. 
Apprehensive  of  his  infidelity,  she  prepared  a  filtre,  which 
was  in  fact  a  strong  poison,  and  presented  it  in  soup  to  the 
canon.  Unfortunately  for  Lotich,  he  made  an  exchange  of 
dishes  with  him.  Its  effects  upon  the  latter  were  so  violent, 
as  to  bring  him  into  imn^inent  danger  of  his  Ufe  ;  and  although 
he  recovered  for  the  present,  not  a  year  passed  afterwards  in 
which  he  had  not  a  relapse,  which  ruined  nis  health  and  has- 
tened his  death.  He  took,  at  Padua,  the  degree  of  doctor  of 
physic,  and  on  his  return  to  Germany  was  chosen  professor  in 
that  science  at  Heidelberg,  in  1557.  He  there  acquired  the 
good  graces  of  the  elector  palatine ;  and  by  his  amiable  dis- 
position, and  the  singular  frankness  and  sincerity  of  his  cha- 
racter, rendered  himself  universally  beloved.  He  did  not  long 
enjoy  these  advantages,  being  carried  off  by  a  renewal  of  hb 
complaint  in  November  1560. 

A  collection  of  the  Latin  poems  of  Lotich  was  publislied  in 
1561,  with  a  dedicatory  epistle  by  Joachim  Camerarius,  who 
paiaes  him  as  the  best  poet  of  his  time.  Other  learned  men 
have  bestowed  similar  applause  upon  him,  and' several  suc- 
cessive editions  have  been  siven  of  his  works.  He  is  reckoned 
to  excel  particularly  in  elegy,  and  occupies  the  first  rank 
among  the  Latin  poets  of  Germany. 

A  younger  brother  of  Peter,  named  Christian,  was  also  an 
elegant  scholar  and  a  poet.  A  collection  of  his  poems,  with 
those  of  John  Peter  Lotich,  was  published  in  16^. 

CHRISTIAN  LOTICH,  or  LOTICHIUS,  younger 
broth^  to  Peter  Lotichius,  discovered  in  his  ii^a)3cy  nor  less  a 
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disposition  to  study  than  he.  Therefore,  his  uncle,  tKe  abbot, 
caused  him  to  be  diligently  instructed,  in  the  school  at.SoIitar, 
and  sent  him  afterwards  to  Wittemberg,  to  study  phi- 
losophy, and  especially  divinity ;  after  which  his  uncle  gave 
him  the  charge  of  his  church  and  college.  Whilst  he  was 
thus  vicar  of  the  abbey,  he  was  desired,  by  several  learned 
men,  to  collect  all  the  poems  of  Lotichius  Secundus,  and 
publish  them,  with  an  exact  history  of  the  life  and  studies  of 
tiis  illustrious  brother.  He  was  .working  upon  it  when  tlie 
death  of  the  abbot  Lotichius,  his  uncle,  interrupted  that  work 
in  1567.  It  was  in  his  power  to  succeed  him  in  his  abbey ; 
for  they  who  had  the  ri^ht  to  elect  declared  for  him ;  but  ne 
rather  chose  to  resign  his  pretensions  to  his  brotber-inrlaw, 
Sigefridus  ^ettenus,  minister  of  the  church  of  Groningen. 
He  could  notions  have  enjoyed  the  dignity  of  abbot  if  he  had 
accepted  it,  for  ne  died  in  1568.  He  was  a  good  poet.  A 
collection  of  his  poems  was  printed  in  1602,  by  the  care 
of  John  Peter  Lotichius,  his  grandson,  who  joined  them  with 
his  own. 

ROBERT  and  ANTHONY  AIGNEAUX,  two  brothera 
who  were  natives  of  Normandy,  where,  in  conjunction,  they 
devoted  themselves  to  poetry,  and  died  nearly  about  the  same 
time.  They  translated  Virgil  and  Horace  into  French  verse ; 
the  former  published  in  1581,  4to,  apd  the  latter  in  1588. . 

WILLIAM  DES  AUTELS,  a  French  and  Latin  poet, 
whose  works  are  now,  .perhaps,  but  little  known  or  valuecf 
even  in  his  own  country,  was  a  native  of  Charolles,  and  horti 
about  the  year  15^.  His  father  was  Syacre  or  Fiacre  des 
Autels,  a  gentleman  of  the  same  country.  He  inherited  little 
from  his  father,  except,  as  he  informs  us,  a  chateau,  rather 
noble  than  rich.  For  some  time  he  studied  law  at  Valencia, 
but  it  does  not  appear  with  what  view;  his  favourite  pursuit 
was  poetry,  although  he  succeeded  very  seldom ;  but,  what 
was  wanting  in  genuine  poetry,  was  made  up  by  an  obtrusive 
display  of  Ureek  and  Latin,  in  the  manner  of  Ronsard,  whom 
he  called  his  friend.  Like  other  poets,  he  affected  to  have  a 
mistress  for.whom  he.  cherished  a  platonic  affection^  but  it 
appears  that  he  was  married  at  the  age  of  twenty-four.  He  is 
said  to  have  died  about  1580.  He  published  many  French 
and  Latin  poems ;  also  some  works  on  the  orthography  of  the 
former  language,  which  begat  a  controversy  between  him  and 
Meigret. 

C%SAR  CAPORALI,  an  Italian  poet,  was  a  native.of 
Perugia,  and  born  in  1530.  He  was  successively  in  the 
service  of  several  cardinals,  and  died  in  the  year  1601,  in.  the 
castle  of  .Castiglione,  the  seat  of  his  particular  patron,  Ascanio, 
Marquis.  ojF  Corguo*  .  iHe  is  accounted  one  of  the  most  agree- 
;ible  of  those  poets  who  wrote  in  the  burlesque  style ;  and  if 
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he  falts  short  of  some  of  them  in  elegance  of  diction,  he  smr- 
passes  them  iA  decency  of  subject  and  imagery.  The  most 
popular  of  his  pieces  was  one  in  which  he  ridiculed  courts 
and  courtiers,  and  exposed  the  slavery  and  wretchedness  of 
thode  who  aim  at  making  their  fortunes  by  attending  the  great. 
This  was  universally  read  throughout  Italy,  so  that  in  a  few 
years  scarce  a  house  in  country  or  town  was  without  a  copy  of 
It.  Besides  his  burlesque  poems,  Caporali  also  wrote  some  of 
the  romantic  class,  as  his  *^  Life  of  Mecsenas,"  which  he  lefl 
unfinished*  He  likewise  composed  two  comedies,  **  La 
Sciocco,"  and  **  La  Ninnetta."  These  were  pubhshed  at 
Venice  in  1605.  A  collection  of  his  poems  appeared  at  the 
same  place  in.1656  and  166S,  with  the  observations  of  his  son 
Charles.  Caporali  was  possessed  of  much  vivacity  and  plea* 
santry,  and  the  talent  oi  seizing  and  mimicking  the  ridiculous 
^Baturfis  of  characters 

GEORGE  PUTTENHAM,  an  English  poet  and  poetical 
critic,  was  bom  about  15S0,  and  educated  at  Oxfoid.  He 
lived  in  the  court  of  Edward  VI.,  and  became  one  of  the  gen- 
tleman pensioners  to  queen  EKzabeth.  He  made  one  or  two 
tours  on  the  contment,  and  proved  himself  neither  an  idle  nor 
inattentive  observer.  He  visited  successively  the  courts  of 
France,  Spain,  and  Italy,  and  was  at  the  Spa  nearly  about  the 
year  1570.  It  is  not  improbable  that  he  had  a  diplomatic  ap«- 
pointment  under  Henry,  earl  of  Arundel,  an  old  courtier,  who, 
with  the  queen's  licence,  visited  Italy :  as  he  describes  himsdf 
a  beholder  of  the  feast  given  by  the  duchess  of  Parma  to  this 
nobleman,  at  the  court  of  Brussels.    He  died  about  1600. 

Of  all  his  numerous  pieces,  the  "  Art  of  Poesie,"  and  the 
^*  Parthenaides/'  are  the  only  ones  known  to  exist.  His 
**  Parthenaides/'  lately  reprinted,  was  presented  to  queen 
Elizabeth,  as  a  new  year's  gift,  probably  on  January  1, 1579; 
his  '*  Art  of  English  Poesie,'*  was  published  m  1589.  From 
this  last  -woAf  it  appears  that  he  was  a  candid  but  sententious 
critic. 

NATALIS  COMES  or  NATAL  CONTI,  a  native  of 
Milan,  who  was  the  author  of  Greek  and  Latin  poems,  and 
'*  Mythologia  sive  explicationes  Fabularum/'  a  very  useful 
mythological  work.    He  died  about  1590. 

GEORGE  TURBERVILLE,  an  English  poet,  was  bom 
at  Whitchurch,  in  Dorsetshire,  alxmt  15S0.  He  was  educated 
at  Winchester-school,  next  at  New  College,  Oxford,  but  left 
the  university  without  a  degree,  and  entered  one  of  tihe  inns 
of  court.  He  afterwards  went  as  secretary  to  sir  Thomas 
Randob^  ambassador  at  the  court  of  Russia ;  of  which  country 
he  wrote  a  description  in  three  poetical  epistles,  in  1S67  he 
pubBshed  his  **  Songs  'and  Sonnets,"  of  whjch  an  enlarged 
edition  appeared  in  1570.    He  also  prm^^d  transIatioKis  of  tfie 
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^*  HexowA  %*stka  of  Ov^;**  and  fte  edosm  pf  B-  Man- 
twu ;"  **  Of  Tr»gipal  Tales ;"  «  Epkaphp  i^d  SonnetB?  H^ 
.4ied  aboui  l€00.  Th^e  ^ere  iwo  a^tl^qrs  of  this  name 
at  tbai;  period,  on^  of  wbQw  published  "  Es^^ys  Political  a^^ 
Jdowl,"  J608;  and  tbe  other  a  *'  Book  of  Falconry,"  16^. 

^CHAHLES  MACRINUS,  «on  of  Macrinus  the  poe^  or 
hia  brother,  wist?  not  inferior  to  him  a$  a  poet,  and  surpassed 
jhim  in  his  knowledge  of  the  Greek  tongue.  He  was  preceptor 
^o  Catharine  of  Navarre,  the  ei^ter  of  Henry  the  Great;  s^i^ 
perished  in  the  massacre  on  St.  JSartholoy^oeff 's  day,  in  1572* 
JOHN  ANTHONY  DE  BAYF,  natural  son  of  L^p, 
-was  born  at  Vemce.during  his  fothe^-'s  reeidf  iv5e  there  in  1532. 
He  is  celebrated  ansiong  the  earlier  French  .pp^ts,  ^Quglji 
farther  ibr  his  fertility  than  excellence*  He  received  a  lib^r^I 
education*  and  studied  ajong  with  Ronsard,  applyf^g  viery 
early  tQ  writing  verses  in  different  langu;9g^s.  This  bahk 
ASfims  to  haTO  led  him  to  the  practice  of  composing  Fr^ench 
yerse  in  the  Iiatin  and  Greek  meiuBures,  ^  pi^ce  of  &i^  tastP 
an  which  he  valued  himself  considerably,  and  which  w^s.^^- 
finired  and  inutated  at  the  time*  He  coinposed  nu^ic  a^  Wi^l 
^  poetry,  and  set  his  own  verses  to  counterpoint,  or  if^ixsic  ip 
•points.  He  published  in  1661,  twelve  .hyn)ln^J  or  spiriitual 
AQXigs;  and,  in  1578,  several  book^  of  sojig^,  of  which  bcLtji 
{tike  monds  and  music  were  his  own.  He  further  di^layed  h^ 
Jpve  for  the  muses,  by  instituting,  together  w^h  CkiuryU)^» 
;a  musician,  a  kind  of  academy  at  Paris,  for  the  X<iint  ci^ltiys^- 
ition  of  music  and  poetry.  This  eatabli^wept,  a^  beon^  ppr 
|)Osed  on  account  of  a  supposed  danger  to  morals  frpm  iti  ait 
JsDgtji  took  place,  and  was  favoui^d  by  the  kings  Cha^rjes  IX* 
and  Henry  III.  Tha  civil  wars,  however,  jbterrupted  it,  tmi  it 
.^aa  brokan.  up  AQon  after  (iie  death  of  its  lpupd^r•  Sa^^f^jed 
m  159^.  'His  poems  were  collected  in  2  vols.  &vq.^  and  p;ru|tfi4 
tad  Paris  in.l57S,  but  they  are  now  sunk  in|;o  total  obji^ioo* 

l>ON  ALONZO  I>'  EECILLA-V-ZUNIGA,  w  ^^m- 
Aaat  Spanish  poet,  was  horn  at  Madrid  in  1633.  }Jis  fat^^r 
m9B  a  lawyer,  but  dying  while  our  author  was  ,019)9  a  oMld, 
im  family  wauld  haice  been  exposed  to  want,  had  not  laabella, 
.ilie  wife  of  Charles  V.,  kindly  interfered  apd  irac^Tod  hia 
jranriving  parent  into  luer  household.  His  jmothf^>  froni  .t)4a 
circumstance,  ^as.not  nidy  employed  bf^vfidf,  but  pocured  an 
ixffice  for  her  eoaas  soon  as  his  yeai:s  |>enmtted  bnnrjto.ai^A^ 
^  itiu  He  was  appointed  page  to  PhUip,  t}%e  aon  of  th^  em- 
jpermr,  and  in  that  capaciiy  had  an  opportunity  of  travepniinff 
Jttaly,  Germanv,  and  the  Low  Countries.  Whcin  Philip  T^isited 
England  to  solemnize  his  marriage  with  Mary,:  he  PX9A^  P9^  of 
liis  retinne.  iWe  find  him  soon  afierwai^ds  in  Americai  wl^ere 
he.haid.SCiiie  along  with  tihe  troops  d)estined  tp  qu^^aj^^iQlt 
an,  (ML    Ihe  inhabitants  of  the  movutaimus  and  t«mp^t» 
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regions  of  South  America^  displayed  a  degree  of  adveRhirous 
courage  and  persevering  exertion  in  defence  of  their  liberty 
and  independence,  which  distinguished  them  remarkably  from 
the  other  tribes  of  the  New  Worlds  and  surprised  not  a  little 
t^ieir  Spanish  invaders.  It  was  against  that  race  that  Ercilla, 
and  the  troops  which  he  accompanied,  were  appointed  to  act. 
The  poet  obeyed  the  mandates  of  his  country,  but  admired 
the  conduct  of  those  whom  he  was  commanded  to  reduce. 
Their  fearless  intrepidity,  and  generous  love  of  freedom,  made 
a  deep  impression  on  his  heart,  and  called  forth  the  efforts  of 
his  muse.  He  recorded,  in  heroic  verse,  those  interesting 
events  of  which  he  was  a  daily  witness,  and  describes  those 
scenes  that  excited  so  much  of  his  interest.  The  interval  of 
leisure  from  the  duties  of  the  field  or  the  camp,  were  the 
seaspns  he  chose  for  celebrating  the  exploits  and  the  virtues  of 
his  enemies.  The  poem  which  was  thus  formed  was  called 
*^  Araucana,"  and  displays  much  of  the  ardour  of  the  warrior, 
with  much  of  that  irregularity  which  bis  situation  produced, 
and  many  of  those  real  transactions  in  which  his  own  valour 
was  exercised.  Neither  the  structure  of  the  verse  nor  the 
style  of  the  narrative,  is  uniformly  good;  there  being  many 
prosaic  lines  in  the  one,  and  the  ludricrously  incongruous  mix- 
ture of  iable  and  reality  in  the  other.  He  composed,  as  it 
were,  with  the  sword  in  his  hand,  and  the  earlier  parts  of  his 
poem  were  writt^i  upon  scraps  of  leather  for  want  of  paper. 
After  he  had  escapea  the  dangers  of  this  expedition,  ne  was 
near  losing  his  life  in  a  di^raceful  mapner.  At  the  American 
city  of  imperial,  a  tournament  was  exhibited  in  honour  of  the 
accesi^on  of  Philip  11.,  during  which  a  dispute  arose  between 
Erdlla  and  another  gentianan.  Swords  were  drawn,  and 
many  joined  in  the  broil ;  which  being  construed  into  a  plan 
of  mutiny  by  the  governor,  Don  Garcia,  he  hastily  condemned 
the  two  antagonists  to  be  beheaded.  Ercilla  was  led  to  the 
scaffold,  and  ms  innocence  was  discovered  but  just  in  time  to 
save  him.  He  sooii  after  quitted  ChiU,  and  embarked  on  an 
oxpe^tion  against  a  Spanish  rebel  in .  Venezuela,  who  was 
destro]^  before  he  arrived.  He  then,  as  his  hedth  was 
much  impaired,  returned  to  Spain,  being  at  that  time  in  his 
twerity-mnth  year.  After  a  short  stay  at  home  he  commenced 
a  tour  through  various  parts  of  Europe,  the  purpose  and 
particulars  oiP  which  are  unknown.  He  married  in  1570,  and 
IS  said  to  have  beien  afterwards  a  gentlemen  of  the  bed-cham- 
ber to  the  emperor  Rpdolph  U.  Little,  however,  is  known  of 
this  part  of  his  history,  or,  indeed,  of  the  whole  of  die  latter 
part  of  his  life ;  but  he  appeared  in  1560  to  have  been  residing 
^Hv^verty  and  retirement,  at  Madrid.  It  is  said  that  he  pre- 
shifted  his  ''Araucana*'  to  kins  Philip,  and  was  recompensed  by 
tiioi ;.  but  in  a  distinct  part  of  the  work,  written  long  after  his 
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returoi  he  mentions  that  he  had  received  from  his  sovereign 
no  requital  whatever  for  his  various  services.  In  1596  he  is 
spoken  of  by  a  contemporary  as  being  then  engaged  in  cele- 
brating the  victories  of  Santa  Cruzi  in  a  poem  which  has 
never  appeared.  This  is  the  latest  notice  concerning  him. 
He  left  no  legitimate  offspring,  but  had  some  natural  childreui 
oC  whom  a  daughter  married  a  Portuguese  nobleman.  Mr. 
Haylev,  in  his  essay  on  epic  poetry,  and  the  notes  attached 
to  it|  has  taken  much  pains  to  make  Ercilla  advantageously 
known  to  the  English  reader,  by  translations  of  select  pi^rts, 
and  an  analysis  ofthe  whole.  Hfow  far  his  elegant  lines  afford 
a  just  idea  of  the  original  can  only  be  known  by  a  comparison; 
but  it  may  be  suspected,  that,  like  Mickle's  Camoens,  his 
version  displays  his  own  poetical  skill  rather  than  that  of  his 
author.  We  shall  copy  some  lines  from  his  essay,  in  which 
he  paints  the  character  of  Ercilla  as  a  poet. 
> 

With  warmth  more  temperate,  aiid  in  notes  more  clear, 
That  with  Homeric  richness  fill  the  ear, 
The  brave  Ercilla  sounds^  with  potent  breath, 
.         His  epic  trumpet  in  the  fields  of  death. 

However  preduded,  by  his  gen*rous  aini, 
From  high  pretensions  to  inventive  frame, 
His  8trongly-colouT*d  scenes  of  sanguine  strife, 
His  softer  pictures  caught  from  Indian  life, 
Above  the  visionary  forms  of  art, 
Fire  the  awaken'd  mind  and  melt  the  heart. 

GIOVANNI  FRATTA,  was  born  at  Verona,  of  a  respect- 
able family,  and  was  in  his  early  years  much  acquainted  with 
the  great  Tasso,  who  encouraged  his  poetical  ardour,  and 
possibly  corrected  his  principal  poem.  La  Malteiae,  4to., 
which  was  printed  at  Venice  in  1596,  and  which  ought  next 
to  iUustrate  the  printing-press  of  Malta.  His  other  works 
are  Ecloraes,  to  which  Fairfax  was  probably  indebted,  and 
some  dialogues  in  prose.  He  translated  the  CEdipus  of  So* 
phocles,  and  the  Treasure  of  Plautus. 

ROBERT  GARNIER,  a  tragic  poet,  was  bom  at  Fertc 
Bernard,  in  the  province  of  Maine,  in  1534,  and  died  in  1590. 
His  dramatic  works  were  printed  at  Lyons  in  1  vol.  ISmo.  1597* 

JOHN  VAUQUELIN  DE  LA  FRESNAYE,  a  French 
poet,  bom  in  1534.  He  was  father  of  the  celebrated  Iveteaux, 
and  was  the  first  who  wrote  satires  in  French,  and  an  art  of 
poetry. '  He  died  at  the  age  of  seventy-two,  in  1606.  He 
wrote— 1.  Satires.  2.  The  Art  of  Poetry.  3.  Idylla.  Epi- 
grams,  epitaphs,  aiid  sonnets.    4.  A  Poem  on  Monarchy. 

THOMAS  SACKVILLE,  Lord  Buckhurst,  and  earl  of 
Dorset,  ah  accompUshed  nobleman,  one  ofthe  earliest  cultiva* 
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tots  6£  English  t)oetry,  im  the  secottd  soh  oT  SU  ^Hhiard 
SackviDe,  of  Buckhurst,  in  Sussex^  and  bofti  in  IfiSB.  H^ 
was  ^ent  to  Hart-hall  in  Oxford,  in  the  end  of  the  i^e^  bf 
Edward  VI.,  whence  he  removed  to  Cambridge,  where  h^ 
took  the  degree  of  M.  A.  and  thence  to  the  Iiiner  Teittple, 
where  he  studied  the  law,  and  was  cklled  to  the  bar.  Her 
oomnienced.poet  whilst  at  the  univerrities,  Ahd  his  juvehife' 
jiroductrond  iV6re  inuch  admired.  About  the  4th  ye*r  t^f 
qUe^h  Mary  he  wAs  a  membel-  of  the  house  of  commons.  In 
1587  he  wrotfe  A  poem  entitled,  "The  Induction,  or  the 
Mli^rour  of  Magistrates,"  which  was  originally  meant  to  cotti-- 
prehehd  Itll  the  unfortunate  great  in  the  history  of  England,  but 
thlfe  design  was  dropped.  The  "  Mirrour  of  Magisti-ates"  U 
formed  on  a  dramatic  plan,  in  which  the  persons  Ave  intro-^' 
diiced  speaking.  The  itttroductiott  is  written  m  the  style  bf 
Spenser,  who  is  supposed  to  have  imitated  this  author.  ^  Iri 
1561  his  tragedy  of  Gorboduc  was  acted  before  queen  Eliza- 
beth, by  the  gentlemen  of  the  Inner  Temple.  This  lyas  the 
first  tolerable  tragedy  in  our  lanffuage.  The  companion  to 
the  playhouse  tells  us,  that  the  first  three  acts  were  written 
by  Mr.  Thomas  Norton.  Sir  Philip  Sydney  compares  it  to 
the  style  of  Seneca.  Rymer  speaks  highly  in  its  commenda- 
tion. Mr.  Spence  republished  it  in  1736,  with  a  preface.  It  is 
the  first  English  dramatic  piece  written  in  verse.  In  the  first 
paiiiament  of  Elizabeth's  reign,  Mr.  Sackville  was  member  for 
Sussex,  and  for  Bucks  in  the  second.  In  the  meantime  he 
made  the  tour  of  FraYice  and  Italy,  and  1566  was  imprisoned 
at  Rome,  when  his  father  died,  by  which  he  became  possessed 
of  a  very  considerable  fortuhe.  Having  obtained  his  libeHy 
\ie  returned  to  England ;  and  being  knighted  was  created  lord 
Buckhur^t.  In  1570  he  was  sent  ambassador  to  France.  In 
1568,  he  was  one  of  the  commissioners  Appointed  to  try  the 
unfortunate  Mary  queen  of  Scots;  and  Was  employed  to 
report  the  confirmation  of  her  sentence,  and  to  see  it  exe? 
Cuted.  In  1587  he  went  ambassador  to  the  States  General, 
in  consequence  of  their  complaint  against  the  earl  of  Leicester, 
who  disliking  liis  impartiality,  prevailed  on  the  queen  to  recal 
him,  and  confine  him  to  his  house.  In  this  confinement 
he  (Continued  ten  months,  when  Leicester  dying,  he  was 
restored  to  favour,  and,  in  1580,  was  installed  knight  of 
the  garter ;  but  the  greatest  proof  of  the  queen's  partiality 
for  him  appeared  in  1591,  when  she  caused  him  to  be  elected 
chancellor  of  the  university  of  Oxford,  in  opposition  to  her 
favourite  Es^x.  In  1698,  on  the  ti-easurer  JBurleigh's  deaths 
lord  Buckhurst  succeeded  him,  and  became,  in  fact,  prime 
jminister;  and  when,  in  1601,  the  earls  of  Essex  and  South* 
am|^ton  were  brought  to  trial  he  sat  as  lord  high  steward.  On 
tKe  accession  of  James  I.  lie  had  the  ofiflce  of  lord  high  trea*- 
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surer  oonfimied  to  him  for  life,  apd  was  created  earl  of 
Dorset  He  coatinned  in  high  &vour  with  the  king  till  his 
death,  which  happened  suddenly,  on  the  19th  of  Aprils  160^, 
in  the  coAincil  chamber  at  Whitehall.  He  was  interred  in 
Westminster-abbey.  He  was  a  good  poet,  an  able  minister,. 
and  an  honest  man*  From  him  is  descended  the  present 
noble  femily  of  Dorset. 

ROBERT  SEMPLE,  a  Scottish  poet  Dempster  repre* 
senis  him  as  exhibiting  the  combined  excellencies  of  Proper- 
tills,  Tibullusy  Ovid,  and  Callimachiis,  the  eulogium  wbioli 
that  writer  has  bestowed  on  Semple's  genius  is  highly  extrava* 
gant  His  poems  were  publishea  abput  the.  year  1570.  His- 
ijegeiid  of  the  Bishop  of  St.  Androis,  is  a  most  gross  and  it- 
libml  attack  upon  the  character  of  Dr.  Patrick  Adamson,  a 
nvelate  of  ingenuity  and  erudition,  who  has  been  often  scan- 
dalously traduced.  Some  of  Semple's  Poems  are  to  be  fpuml 
in  the  Evergreen;  others  republished  from  the  original  editions 
are  to  be  found  inDalzell's  Scottish  poems  of  the  16th  century. 
He  died  in  the  year  1595. 

BAPTISTA  6UARINO,  a  celebrated  Italian  poet, 
grandson  to  Gnarino  Guarini,  bom  at  Ferrara  in  1537.  He 
was  secretary  to  Alphonso,  duke  of  Ferrara,  who  entrusted 
him  with  several  important  Commissions.  After  the  death  of 
that  prince,  he  was  successively  secretary  to  Vincent,  de  Gon- 
zaga,  to  Ferdinand  de  Medicis,  grand  duke  of  Tuscany,  and 
to  Francis  Maria  de  Feltrii  duke  of  Urbino.  He  was  well  ac- 
quainted with  polite  Uterature ;  and  acquired  immortal  reputa- 
tu>n  by  his  Italian  poems,  especially  by  his  Pastor  Fiido,  the 
most  admired  of  all  his  works,  and  of  which  there  have  been 
innumerable  editions  and  translations.    He  died  in  1612. 

JASPER  HEYWOOD,  who  was  obliged  to  resign  a  fel- 
lowship at  Oxford  on  account  of  his  immoralities.  He  trans- 
lated tnsee  tragedies  of  Seneca,  and  wrote  various  poems  and 
devices;  some  of  which  were  printed  in  a  volume  entitled 
**  The  Paradise  of  Dainty  Devices,"  4to.  1573.  He  died  at 
Naples  in  1597. 

PETER  ALBINUS,  professor  of  poetry  at  Wittemberg, 
and  secretary  to  the  elector  at  Dresden.  He  published  the 
Chronicle  of  Misnia,  in  1580,  and  other  works  on  genealogy 
and  anfjquities.    He  died  in  1598. 

JAMES  GREVIN,  a  French  poet  and  physician,  born  at 
Clermont,  1538.  He  was  in  the  service  of  Marffaret  of  France, 
duchess  of  Savov,  and  died  at  Turin,  1573.  lie  wrote  thre^ 
plays ;  and  had  he  not  died  thus  prematiurely,  he  would  have 
been  distinguished  .still  more  by  his  genius  as  a  poet,  and,  by 
extensive  practice,  as  a  physician. 

FLAMINIO  DE  BIRAGUE,oneof  thekingpf  France^ 
Kendemen  4^  the  household,  distinguished  liiniself  for  his  tast# 
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Ibr  French  poetry^  although  a  native  of  Italy.  He  took 
Ronsard  for  liis  model,  and  copied  at  least  his  finilts.  His 
^'  Premires  oeuvres  poetiques"  were  printed  at  Paris  in  1581 
and  1585,  ISmo.,  dedioated  to  Rene  de  Biraque,  cardinal  and 
chancellor'  of  France.  They  consist  of  a  number  of  sonnets, 
and  other  minor  pieces,  addressed  to  a  young  lady  named 
Maria,  for  whom  he  professed  a  passion,  but  he  regriets  the 
time  lie  has  lost  in  that  fruitless  pursuit. 

CORNELIA  ADRICHOMIA,  a  descendant  of  the  noble 
family  of  Adrictem,  and  a  nun  of  the  order  of  St.  Augilstine, 
xiras  celebrated  for  her  poetical  genius.  She  published  a 
pdetical  version  of  the  Psalms  of  David,  with  several  other 
religious  poems.  Her  excellent  understanding  and  erudition 
is  commended  by  father  Staperlensis.  She  was  in  habits  of 
friendship  and  correspondence  with  Cornous  Musins.  .  She 
composed  for  herself  the  following  epitaph  :-— 

*'  Corpus  humo,  animam  superis  Cornelia  mando ; 
Pulve  ruler ta  caro  vermibus  esca  datur. 
Non  lacrymas,  non  singultus,  triistesque  querelas, 
Sed  Christo  oblatus  nund  precor  umbra  preces.'* 

ALPHONSUS  CIACONIUS,  a  Spanish  dominical,  was 
bom  in  1510,  at  Baeca,  in  Andalusia,  and  died  at  Rome  in 
1599. 

NICHOLAS  RAPIN,  an  eminent  French  noet,  bom  at 
Fontenay  Le  Comte,  about  1540.  He  was  maae  grand  pro- 
vost by  Henry  III.,  displaced  by  the  Leaguers,  being  a  pro- 
testant,  but  restored  by  Henry  IV.  Some  of  his  best  pieces 
are  to  be  foimd  in  the  Delices  des  Poetes  Latins  de  France. 
He  died  at  Fontenay  in  1609. 

GERMAIN  AUDEBERT,  a  counsellor  of  Orleans,  on 
whom  the  senate  of  Venice  conferred  the  order  of  knight  of 
St.  Mark,  for  a  panegyric,  in  verse,  upon  the  republic,  written 
by  him  while  in  that  city.  Henry  II.  honoured  him  with  a 
patent  of  nobility.  He  died  in  1598;  and  his  poems  were 
collected  and  published  in  1602,  8vo. 

GILLES  DURANTE,  advocate  in  the  parliament  of 
Paris,  was  appointed  by  the  court  to  reform  the  customs  of 
Paris.  He  possessed  great  talents  for  ludicrous  poetry ;  and 
his  verses  on  the  ass  that  had  joined  the  league,  and  had  fallen 
during  the  siege  of  Paris,  1590,  are  much  admired.  He  wrote 
other  humourous  pieces,  some  of  which  are  licentious. 

JULIUS  CiESAR  BAGNIOLI,  an  Italian  poeti  most 
known  at  present  by  his  poem  on  the  judgment  of  Patis,  and 
the  tragedy  of  Aragonois.  He  was  a  native  of  Bagna  Cabano, 
and  was  much  attached  to  Michael  Perreti,_j)rince  of  Nenefro, 
who  was  a  most  generous  patron  to  him.    He  died  about  1600. 
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SIR  EDWARD  DY£R;  an  English  poet,  was  bom  in 
Someraetshire  in  1540.  He  was  educated  at  Oxford;  after 
which  he  became  a  courtieri  and  was  appointed  chancellor  of 
the  garter  in  1596.  Queen  Elizabeth  had  a  great  respect  for 
fais  abilities,  and  employed  him  in  several  embassies.  Sir  Ed- 
ward partook  of  the  credulity  of  the  times,  studied  chepiistiy^ 
and  was  thought  to  be  a  Rosicrusian.  He  was  at  least  a  dupe 
to  the  famous  astrologers.  Dr.  Dee  and  Edward  Kel]gr,  of 
whom  he  has  recorded,  that  in  Bohemia  he  saw  them  put  base 
nietal  into  a  crucible,  and  after  it  was  set  on  the  fire  and  stirred 
with  a  stick  of  wood,  it  came  forth  in  great  proportion  pure 
gold.  He  wrote  pastoral  odes  and  madrigals,  some  of  which 
are  in  **  England's  HeHcon,"  first  published  at  the  close  of 
queen  Elizabeth's  reign,  and  lately  republished  in  the  /^  Bi^ 
bliognmhia."    He  died  about  1610. 

THEODORE  ANGELUCCI,  in  Latin  Angelutius,  an 
Italian  poet  and  physician,  was  bom  at  Belforte,  a  castle 
near  Tplentino,  in  the  marche  of  AnCona.  He  acquired  consi- 
derable reputation  by  a  Uterary  controversy  with  Patrizi,  re- 
specting Aristotle.  We  learn  from  one  of  his  dedications  that 
he  resided  for  some  time  at  Rome,  and  that  in  1593  he  was  at 
Venice,  an  exile  from  his  country,  and  in  great  distress.  He 
wasa  member  of  the  academy  of  Venice,  and  died  in  1600,  at 
Montagnana,  where  he  was  the  principal  physician.  His  works 
are — 1;  Sententia  quod  metaphysica  sit  eademque  physica, 
4to.  2.  Exercitationum  cum  Patricio.  3.  Ars  Medica,  4to. 
4.  De  natura  et  curatione  malignas  Febris,  4to.  5.'  Deus, 
canzone  spirituale  di  Caelio  magno,  &c.  6.  Capitolo  in  lode 
della  Pazzia.  7.  Eneide  di  VirgiUo,  tradotto  in  verso  sciolto, 
l2mo. 

LEWIS  6ROTO,  an  Italian  poet,  and  commonly  called 
Cieco  d*Adria,  was  bom  at  that  place  in  1541.  He  was  blind 
from  his  in£mcy ;  notwithstanding  which  he  displayed  an  un- 
common facility  for  learning,  and  at  the  age  of  fourteen  deli* 
vered  public  orations  at  Venice.  In  1585  he  performed  the 
part  of  CEdipus  in  a  play  at  Vicenza,  with  great  reputation, 
and  died  the  same  year.  His  works  were  published  at  Venice 
in  1598,  4to. 

GEORGE  HUFNAGEL,  a  native  of  Antwerp,  noticed 
and  rewarded  by  some  German  princes,  and  by  the  emperor 
Rodolphos.  Besides  poetical  works  in  Latin  and  German,  he 
wrote  four  books  for  the  use  of  the  emperor,  containing  an  ac- 
curate description  and  elegant  representations  of  quadrupeds, 
insects,  birds,  and  fishes.  He  died  1600,  aiged  57. 
.  ZUCCHUS  ACCIUS,  a  poet,  to  whom  is  attributed  a  pa- 
raphrase of  iEsop's  fisibles,  on  which  Julius  Scaliger  bestows 
great  encomiums. 

ANTONI  VENIZIANU,  an  eminent  Sicilian  poet,  born 
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tf  Ifbntred  in  iSiS^  bore  the  faniSiy  name  of  ValfoiUi  bat  de- 
ngtBinated  himiBelf  from  the  birth-place  of  his  father.  Us 
joade  an  e3LtrtM>rdittary  profideneyas  well  in  science  aa  in  polite 
Kterature,  and  became  so  celebrated  that  it  was  fashionaUe  to 
visit  BicUy  to  enjoy  the  pleasure  of  his  society^  and  Tasso  b 
said  to  have  bem  one  of  those  who  induced  this  emiosity. . 
Having  nndertaken  a  voyage  to  Rome  in  Iff^,  Venezianu  had 
thenmfortnne  to  be  taken  by  an  Algerine  COTsair^  and  spent  a 
considerable  time  in  depl(H*able  captivity ;  a  disaster  lamented 
in  a  padietic  Latin  ele^>  by  his  mend  Filippo  ParutL  He 
was  at  len^h  redeemed^  and  returned  to  his  native  eountry, 
where  he  mcurred  a  new  misfortune.  A  writing  having  ap« 
piiared  against  the  viceroy  of  Sicily>  which  was  ascribed  to  himi 
ne  was  committed  a  prisoner  to  the  castle  of  Palermo^  where 
he  miserably  perished  throtiffh  the  explosion  of  a  powder  ma« 
gazine  in  August,  1593.    His  remains  were  brought  to  the 

Slace  of  his^nativity,  where  his  akuU  was  eshilnted  for  several 
ajrSy  as  an  object  of  publie  curiosity  and  regret.  '  The  writings 
of  Antoni  chieflv  consist  of  sonnets  and  lyric  poems  in  the  Si* 
ciHan  dialect,  which  dtflfers  from  the  Italian  as  that  does  from 
the  Latini  in  greater  softness  and  effeminacy.  Some  of  his 
compositionsi  in  pure  Italian,  were  published  in  a  collection  of 
poems  print^  at  Palermo  in  157^.  A  larffc  coBection  of  his 
SidKan  poems  exists  in  manuscript,  of  which  a  specimen  with  a 
transkUon  is  given  in  the  irork  whence  this  account  is  tran« 
scribed. 

WILLIAM  DE  SALLUSTE  DU  BART  AS,  was  bora 
at  Montfort  in  Arma^nac,  in  1544.  His  fiither  was  a  treasurer 
of  France;  he  himself  entered  into  the  service  of  Henry  IV., 
ibr  whom  he  commanded  a  company  of  cavalry  in  Gascoi^> 
under  the  marshal  de  Matignon.  tie  was  a  Calvinist,  and 
was  employed  by  Henry  in  commis»ons  to  England,  Denmark, 
and  Scotland,  in  which  last  country  James  Vl.  would  gladly 
have  retained  him.  He  was  celebrated  as  a  poet,  and  his  ex-^ 
traordinary  success  is  a  sufficient  proof  of  the  bad  taste  of  the 
times.  His  works  were  numerous,  and  written  in  a  style  some- 
times mean  and  barbarous,  sometimes  tumid  and  extravagant. 
His  figures  are  strained,  and  often  ludicrous  and  disgusting* 
His  most  famous  work  was  entitled  ^Commentaire  sur  la  Se- 
maine  de  b  Creation  du  Monde,**  ^  A  commentary  on  the 
Week  of  the  Creation  of  the  World,"  in  seven  books.  This 
passed  through  above  dtirty  editions  in  five  or  six  years,  and 
was  attended  by  all  the  train  of  translators,  commentators,  cri- 
tics, abbreviators,  and  imitators,  that  grace  the  n)ost  capital 
performances.  It  appeared  in  most  of  the  languages  of  Eu- 
rope, and  no  religious  Hbrary  was  without  the  ^  Week  of  du 
Bartas."  Though  so  affected  a  poet,  du  Bartas  was  a  plain, 
and  modest  man.    The  great  de  Vtiovc,  lAo  vras  faeoBiarfy  ac- 
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•ftodour  and  bintplicity  of  maaliera,  and  says  that  he  always 
Bpake  of  hfaifiaelf  and  his  works  with  fff^at  modesty.  Ha  ve« 
tired  from  the  hnrty  of  business  to  his  Ottle  estate  of  du  Bartaa 
ih  Artndgnsio,  where  he  devoted  his  leisure  to  study.  He  cel^* 
brated  in  verse  the  victory  obtained  by  Henry  at  Ivri«  in  19W^ 
and  died  tbe  following  year.  As  all  his  works  are  now  forgotten^ 
it  is  wfinecessanr  to  parttculariste  them;  they  weze  publiriied 
all  togetheri  in  rolio,  at  Parisi  in  1611. 

PHILIP  DESPORT£S»  a  French  poet,  was  a  nsftivie  of 
Chartresi  and  born  in  1646.  He  obtained  the  patronage  of 
Henry  III.  axid  Charles  IX.  both  of  whom  made  him  great 
^resents#  and  the  adndral,  Joyeusei  g^ve  hun  an  abbey  for  a 
sonnet.  He  died  in  1606.  His  works  are  nnmerous,  and  dot 
Sffhtful  for  dieir  simpKcity,  except  his  version  of  the  Psalms, 
inmh  is  but  indiflferent. 

JEROME  AVIANO,  an  Italian  poet»  was  born  at  yiam> 
asa^  and  employed  his  fortune,  which  was  very  eonoideraUe,  in 
poAroilicing  and  associating  with  men  of  genius  and  tafenta. 
lie  is  supposed  to  have  died  about  1607.  His  poems,  con« 
sisting  of  **  Three  Epistles,"  highly  praised  by  MaazuchelUi 
Crescembini,  and  Quadrius,  were  first  printed  in  1606,  and 
w^re  rei»{nted  in  1615  and  1607.  They  weie  inserted  Ulo- 
wi^e  in  some  of  the  collections. 

GEORGE  CORYATE,  a  Latin  pc«t  of  eome  eelebntjr 
for  the  time  in  which  he  lived,  was  a  native  of  Salisbury,  and 
was  educated  at  Winchester  school;  from  whence  he  was  sent 
to  New  eotlege,  Oxford,  of  winch  society  he  became  fellow  in 
1«6S.  When  queen  Elizabeth  visited  ike  universi^  he  deli^ 
veired  an  oration  to  her  nuyesty,  who  rewarded  him  with  a 
purse  6{  gold.  In  1570  he  became  rector  of  Odeombe  in  So* 
mersetshue,  and  in  1594  was  promoted  to  a  prebend  in  the 
church  of  York.  Ooryate  was  nmch  commended  in  hb  tine 
for  his  fine  fancy  in  Latin  poetry,  and  some  of  his  pieces  hafie 
been  honourably  quoted  by  several  eminent  writers.  His  works 
aiie^— 1.  Peemata  varia  Latina,  4to.  2«  Descriptio  Anglise, 
Scotite^  et  Hibemise. 

GEORGE  PEELE,  an  English  dramatic  poet,  was  bom 
in  Devonshire,  and  educated  in  Broadgate*s  Hall,  Oxford,  after 
which  he  obtained  a  studentship  in  Chnstni^urdi  college, 
ithere  he  took  his  master's  degree  in  1579.  After  this  he  re* 
moved  to  LondoiSk,  became  the  city  poet,  and  had  the  ordering 
of  the  pageants^  About  1593  Peele  seems  to  have  been  und^ 
the  patretoaae  of  die  earl  of  2sForthumberland,  as  in  Aat  year . 
he  dedicatea  to  the  earl  "  The  Honour  of  the  Garter,  a  poeoi^ 
gratldfftdiie,  the  Eirstiing,  consecrated  to  his  noble  name." 
Peele  was  noted  for  his  tricks  and  merry  praxdo,  esid  he  pab^ 
fished  s  work  iBtitled)  ^'  Metm  Hionc^ted  Jests  of  George 
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Peeldi  ge&t,  sotnetimes  student  in  Oxford/ wherein  js'dioired 
the  course  of  his  life^  how  he  lived/*  &c.,  VS/SH^  4to.  He  wms 
a  good  pastoral  poet^  and  his  plays  weire  acted  with 'great  ap- 
pUuse.  The  titles  of  the  piays  written  by  this  author^  of 
which  five  only  are  known,  are  **  The  Arraignment  of  Parisy** 
1584^  4to. ;  '*  Edward  the  First,'*  1593,  4to. ;  *'  King  David  and 
Fair  Bethsabe/'  1699,  4to.;  ''The  Turkish  Mahomet  and 
Hyren  the  Fair  Greek ;"  "  The  Old  Wife's  Tale,"  a  comedy, 
1595,  4to.  Peele  died  before  1598,  of  the  consequences  of 
his  debaucheries.  Oldys  says  he  left  behind  him  a  wife  and 
a  daughter.  .  He  seems  to  have  been  a  person  of  a  very  irre* 

Silar  life,  and  Mr.  Stevens,  with  great  probability,  supposes 
at  the  character  of  George  Pieooard,  in  ''The  Puritan,** 
was  designed  as  a  representative  of  George  Peele. 
.  POMPONIO  TORELLI,  a  poet  and  man  of  letters,  and 
count  of  Montechiarugola,  received  his  education  ait  Padua, 
where  he  resided  eleven  years.  Upon  his  return  to  his  native 
place  he  married,  and  in  1584  was  sent  on  a  mission  to  Spain, 
and  having  succeeded  in  the  object  of  it  he  afterwards  em« 
ployed  himself  chiefly  in  literary  compositions.  His  works  were 
numerous;  his  MSS.,  which  were  also  numerous,  are  preserved 
at  Regfflo.    He  died  in  1608. 

MARSEILLE  D'ALTOVm,  a  Florentine  bdy,  who 
settled  at  Marseilles,  and  devoted  herself  to  the  writing  of  Ita« 
lian  poetry.    She  died  1609. 

ABRAHAM  FRAUNCE,  an  English  versifier  in  queen 
Ehzabeth's  time,  whose  works  are  still  an  object  of  some  cu« 
riositv,  was  educated  at  the  expense  of  sir  Philip  Sydney,  at  St« 
John  s  college,  Cambridge,  where  he  took  his  master's  degree, 
and  afterwards  went  to  Gray's  inn,  where  he  remained  ml  be 
was  called  to  the  bar  of  the  Marches,  in  Wales.  In  August, 
1580,  he  was  recommended  by  Henry,  earl  of  Pembroke,  to 
lord  treasurer  Burleigh,  as  a  man  in  every  respect  qualified  for 
the  place  of  her  majesty's  solicitor  in  that  court,  but  his  history 
cannot  be  traced  any  farther.  He  wrote — 1.  The  Lamenta- 
tions of  Amintas  for  the  Death  of  Phillis,  1587,  4to.  2.  The 
Countess  of  Pembroke's  Ivy  Church  and  Emanuel,  1591.  3. 
A  translation  of '  Heliodorus's  Ethiopics.  4.  The  Lawyer's 
Logic. 

MAGDALEN  ACCIAIOLI,  a  native  of  Florence,  cele- 
brated for  her  beauty,  but  more  for  the  powers  of  her  mind. 
She  was  in  great  favour  with  Christian,  duchess  of  Tuscany* 
and  wrote  verses  in  a  very  pleasing  style.  She  began  a  heroic 
poem  on  the  persecutions  of  David,  but  died  before  ite  comple- 
tion, 1610. 

JEAN  LE  BLOND,  a  poet,  who  published  Le  Printems 
d  r  humble  esperant. 

BENEDICT  LAJ^IPRIDIUS,  of  Cremona,  a  celebrated 
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Latin  poet*  He  taught  Greek  nnA  Latin  at  Rome  and  Padua^ 
until  be  was  invited  to  Mantua,  b^  Frederic  Oonzaga,  to  un*- 
dertake  tbe  tuition  of  his  son*  His  epigrams  and  lyric  verses, 
in  Greek  and  Latin,  were  printed  separately  as  well  as  among 
the  Deliciae  of  the  Italian  poets. 

TULLIA  D'ARRAGON,  an  Italian  poetess,  was  tbe  natu- 
ral daughter  of  Peter  Tagliava  d'Arra^on,  archbishop  of  Pa- 
lermo, and  a  cardinal,  himself  an  illegitimate  descendant  of  the 
royal  house  of  Arragon.  She  was  handsome,  and  highly  ac- 
complished bv  genius  and  education,  so  that  the  first  scholars 
of  the  age  celebrated  her  praises  with  enthusiastic  admirfttion. 
In  her  early  years  she  resided  at  Ferrara  and  Rome,  but  to- 
wards the  latter  part  of  her  days  resided  at  Florence,  where 
she  died. 

GILLES  DE  AURIGNI  or  AVRIGNI,  called  also  Pam- 
phille,  a  French  poet,  was  bom  at  Beauvais,  but  we  have  no 
particulars  of  his  life,  except  that  he  was  an  advocate  of  par- 
nament. 

CADWALAD YR  CESAIL,  a  Welsh  poet  of  some  merit, 
many  of  whose  pieces  yet  remain  in  manuscript.  There  was 
anotlier  of  the  same  name  and  age,  whose  works  ai)9  to  be  met 
with,  but  unpublished. 

JEROME  GRATIANI,  an  Italian  dramatic  writer,  who, 
among  other  pieces,  wrote  a  tragedy  called  Cromwell,  which, 
was  much  esteemed. 

THOMAS  STORER,  a  poet  m  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  was 
a  native  of  London,  and  was  elected  student  of  Christ-church, 
Oidbrd,  about  1587.  He  took  his  degree  of  master  of  arW, 
and  had  the  fame  of  possessing  excellent  poetical  talents,  which 
wete  exhibited  in  his  poem  entitled  *^  The  Life  and  Death 
of  Thomas  Wolsey,  cardinal :  divided  into  three  parts,  his 
aspiring,  triumph,  and  death,"  Lond.  1599,  4to.  .  He.ob;- 
tained  also  great  credit  for  some  pastoral  airs  and  mfidriffals^ 
which  were  published  iii  the  collection  called  ^*  England's  He- 
licon.'* He  died  in  the  parish  of  St.  Michael,.  Bassishaw,  Lon»- 
don,  in  November,  1604,  and  his  meinoiy  was  celebrated  by 
most  of  the  poets  of  the  day.  His  poem  on  Wolsey  is  far 
from  despicable,  and  contains  many  curious  historical  partici»- 
lars.  It  is  rarely  to  be  met  with,  but  there  is  a  copy  in  the 
Bodleian,  and  another  in  the  British  Museum. 

MELCHIOR  BARLEUS,  a  native  of  Antwerp,  a  Latin 
poet,  was  son  of  Lambert  Barleus,  who  was  keeper  of  the 
lecordfl  of  Antwerp  above  fortv  years.  Melchior  was  educated 
imd^r  good  masters,  and  testified  by  several  writings,  botli  in 

Srose  and  verse,  the  progress  he  had  made.    One  of  his  br6« 
lers,  whose  name  was  James,  left  his  country  for  his  religion, 
and  made  his  escape  into  Holland,  where,  after  liaving  been 
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wgc^f  €f  tlie  Mecad  dasa;  ia  &e  eoHe«e  of  Leydni»  he  mis 
43aUed  to  tke  Brill  to  be  reotor  of  the  college  there*  Gai^iar 
Barleiis>  elder  brother  of  Melchjor^  suusceeded  in  (^  offiee  of 
beeper  of  the  records,  which  his  father  had ;  but  when  Antwecp 
was  again  brought  under  the  yoke  of  the  Spanish  goyemmool:, 
be  left  his  eoua^,  and  retired  into  Holland.  He  carried  his 
^dest  son  along  with  him^  who  was  yet  in  the  cradle. 

THOMAS  SEGGET,  a  Scottish  poet  He  left  Scodand 
^md  studied  at  Louvain,  mider  the  celebrated  Justus  Lipsiu^ 
On  the  recommendation  of  Lipsius,  he  was  received  into  the 
fiuauly  of  PimeUiy  an  enl^htened  and  oealous  patron  of  Uteiab- 
iinre.  He  was  ako  one  of  the  Uterary  friends  of  Laurentins 
Figtiierius.  He  is  addressed  by  Erycius  Puteanus  in  seyend 
of  his  *'  Epistolae  Atticae/'  in  a  style  which  seems  to  indicate  « 
high  degree  of  aflkction  and  regard.  His  Latin  poems,  wUch 
M»y  he  found  in  the  second  vdume  of  the  '^  Deliciae  Poetaram 
JScottorain,"  axe  mentioned  by  Beirychius  in  terms  of  xeooia- 
mendation.  He  appears  to  have  composed  several  works  in 
uprose,  hut  thesie  are  of  very  rare  occurrence. 
:  JOSEPH  CASTIGLIONE,  a  naitiKre  of  Ancckoa,  goveamor 
of  Ck^metOi  1598,  asid  distinguished  as  a  poet  and  critic.  He 
was  author  of  a  history  of  his  own  times  in  Latin  vecsei  &e. 
Hediedl&16. 

.  POLWAITH  or  POL  WAIT,  minister  of  Logie,  a  fioofe- 
tish  poet,  was  the  second  son  of  Patrick,  fifth  foavon  of  Polwaitfa, 
jmdWn  about  4he  year  1550.  He  appears  to  haa^  been  in- 
jfacnded  for  the  bar,  but  he  relinquished  dbat  pursuit,  for  isasomi 
.wliich  he  assigns  in  an  excellent  poetical  episde  to  his  fiieatidy 
Dr.  Moncnef,  the  king'^  jdxysician,  and  after  making  a  inatr 
less  attempt  to  obtain  some  promotion  at  couEt,  he  entered  faito 
(theaefviceof  the  churdi.  The  ^'Flyting,''  an  absurd  aad 
4rave  correspondence  in  poetry,  between  our  poet  and  Mont* 
^omjery,  wm  be  found  in  Sibbald's  Chronicles  of  Soottaah 
•fioetry*  His  poems  were  printed  in  1599;  The  time  ^  hk 
-death  is  uncertain. 

PHUilBERTE  D£  FLEUBS,  a  poetess  of  Tours* 

ALPHONSO  LEDESMA,  a  Spanish  poet,  called  by  his 
•eouxtryinan  the  drnne.  He  died  in  i68S,  aged  71*  The^tide 
qgivea  faivtaeems  to  kave  been  more  from  his  wntiag  on  saend 
subjects  than  for  the  subfimity  of  his  genius. 

FERDINAND  DE  HERRERA^  an  eminent  fifanish 
|xoet,w«B  bom  Ht  Seville^  and  prindpaUy  succeeded  inr^ntp 

rEtiy.     Besides  his  poems  he  wrote  notes  ^m  GkBcibuBR> 
hi  Ve»f  end  an  aoeomit  of  the  war  of  Cyprus,  wd  idie 
-hattle  of  Lmtnto,  &c. 

«HB9ASa&AN  FABIAN  AC£RNUS,a«iti«e  of Pdmd, 
cuiiose  nsal  name  was  Kiowmicx,  «was  hor^i  in  lfi53.  He  maB 
a  burgomaster  of  Lublin,  and  wrote  a  poem  in  Latini  entitled 
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^^YidMia  J>t&iva^'  uvUbhifafi  Ipiinted  at  Rac^w;  )mt  sup- 
pressed  socAi  after  on  aoeoiint  of  ks  Sooiinan  tendency,  ife 
was  also  the  author  of  a  poem  in  praise  of  DantziC';  a  memorial 
of  the  sovereigns  of  Poland,  ami  other  works.  He  died  in 
1608,  aged  57. 

GABRIEL  CHIABRERA,  a  celebrated  Italian  poet,  was 
a  natire  of  Sarona,  and  bom  in  i55@.  Losing  his  fatner  whem 
an  in&nt,  an  ukicle  took  tibe  charge  q£  his  education,  and  sent 
for  faim  to  Rome,  where,  after  passing  through  his  elementary 
studies,  he  was  received  into  the  Roman  coUiege.  Here  he 
contracted  a  friendship  with  Paul  Manutius,  and  SpMMe 
Speroni,  and  heard  the  lectures  of  the  &mous  Muretus.  He 
was  for  some  time  in  the  court  of  cardinal  Contaro ;  but  ijoai^ 
railing  with  a  Roman  gentleman,  he  was  obliged  to  quit  Rome 
and  return  to  his  own  country.  Here  the  heat  of  youth  iur- 
\Folved  him  in  troubles;  he  was  wounded  m  im  afiray,  and  as 
he  himself  relates,,  took  vengeance  with  his  own  hand,  on  whieh 
account  he  was  banished  for  many  months.  At  length  he  ap- 
peased all  animositks,  and  theneefoi'th  lived  in  tranqu(9hty, 
chiefiy  in  his  native  place,  entirely  devoted  to  lus  stacUes^  lie 
first  made  himsdtf  known  by  his  Latin  verses ;  but  the  advlee 
o£  his  friends  induced  hi^  principally  to  cultivate  Italian 
poetry,  of  which  he  became  a  very  voluminous  and  much  «A- 
mired  attdior.  His  reputation  caused  him  to  be  invited  1^ 
several  priaees,  F^dmand  I.»  grand  duke  of  Tusoa^,  hesos 
ing  he  was  at  Florence,  sent  for  him  to  court,-  and  em^ploffod 
faiaft  in  composing  some  verses  for  a  dramatie  exhibiiien  gMrea 
to  the  prince  of  Spain;  and  afterwards  on  the  i»anriage  (Kf  prin- 
eess  Mary,  who  became  queen  of  France,  he  cofmaitt^  to 
Chiabrera  the  care  of  the  poetry  to  be  prono«»ced  on.  the 
etage.  For  these  services  he  received  munificent  rewavds^ 
and  was  treated  very  respeetfiilly.  Charles  Emanud^  dul^of 
Sa:voy,  pressed  him  to  take  up  his  residaaice  at  Tuim,  and  da 
his  re&sal,  made  him  mi^aifieent  pseeents,  and  fiberally  paid 
his  expenses  whenever  he  visited  that  capitaL  He  was  als0 
pateomaRd  by  Vincent  Gonsaga,  duke  of  Mantua,  and  beaides 
other  honouns  and  rewards,  assi^ed  him  an  annual  -pensisib 
But  nothing  so  nmdi  conduced  to  his  reputatidn  as  tibe  notice 
taken  of  fam  by  cardinal  Barberini,  himself  an  enment  poei; 
who  not  orify  addnesMsd  io  him  an  ode,  but  whenpiopc^  under 
the  name  of  Urban  YIII.,  honouired  hian  with  thcunuanlcoiio^ 
tdiaienft  of  aiHie^  fiUedwith  h^«A>wn  praiMs»  imd  iovked 
kibn  to  Ik  his  vesidenee  at  Rdme,  vrhiehf  howeitfer,  Cbiskbrers^ 
through  a  podtic  kyve  of  freedons  and  tranquiffity,  dedined. 
The  yepdbfie  9i  G(enoa,  of  ^whidi  he  was  a  sul^ecty  was. not 
hadl^sswl  in  confi3iriii|r  upon  ham  seveiisl  honomrs.  and  pvirio 
\ti%Bi,  CBie  of  which  vrsa  that  4if  being  covetiad  when  tm  ad- 
dsesiied  ^  mset  serene  college.    Thus*  univevselfy  respeatid» 
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he  lived  to  the  great  a^  of  elghty-flixi  and  died  at  Savbna  in 
1637.  "He  married  a  wife  at  Anyy  but  had  no  children  by  her. 
Chiabrera  filled  up  in  some  measure  the  intervals  between 
the  most  flourishing  and  the  declining  age  of  Italian  poetry, 
having  had  the  advantage  of  being  conversant  with  the  first, 
on  which  he  formed  his  early  taste,  but  receiving  a  taint  from 
the  latter.  He  aimed,  however,  at  originality,  and  says  jof 
himself,  "that  he  followed  the  example  of  his  countryman 
Columbus,  resolved  to  find  a  new  world  or  drown.''  This  is; 
perhaps,  chiefly  to  be  understood  of  his  lyric  productions,  in 
which  he  successfully  naturalized  the  sportive  graces  of  Ana- 
ereon,  and  the  sufblime  flights  of  Pinaar.  He  also  enriched 
Italian  verse  with  the  introduction  of  various  new  measures. 
The  most  celebrated  of  his  compositions  are  his  canzoni,  in 
which  the  liveliness  and  variety  of  his  imagery,  and  the  lofti- 
ness of  his  language,  had  free  scope.  His  poems  were  printed 
at  Rome  in  1718,  and  all  his  works  at  Venice  in  1731,  4 
vols.  8vo. 

JOHN  B£RTAUT,  an  eminent  French  poet,  was  bom 
either  at  Caen,  or  at  Cond6,  in  Perche,  in  1552.  His  wit 
made  him  known  at  court ;  and  he  was  appointed  first  almoner 
to  Catharine  de  Medicis,  private  secretary,  and  reader  to 
Henry  III.,  and  was  in  great  esteem  with  Henry  IV .,  in  whose 
conversion  he  is  said  to  have  had  a  considerable  share.  In 
1594^  he  was  made  abbot  of  Aulnai,  and  in  1606  he  was  made 
bidiop  of  Seez»  Whatever  might  have  been  his  morals  as  a 
courtier,  he  observed  due  decorum  of  conduct  when  a  bishop; 
yet  he  published  the  free  poems  of  his  youth,  with  the  pious 
pieces  of  his  advanced  age.  He  died  in  1611.  As  a  poet,  • 
ne  kept  a  medium  between  his  contemporaries  Ronsard  and 
Desportes,  being  more  natural  and  clear  than  the  first,  more 
forcible  than  the  second,  and  more  ingenious  and  polished 
than  either.  Some  of  his  stanzas  have  uie  ease  and  elegance 
of  a  mor^  refined  period  in  the  poetic  art.  His  pieces  a^und 
in  point,  the  taste  for  which  he  is  said  to  have  derived  from 
his  fondness  for  Seneca.  His  *^  Poetic  Works'*  were  printed 
together  in  1620,  Paris,  8vo.  He  also  left  a  translation  of 
some  books  of  St.  Ambrose;  some  imperfect  controversial 
tracts ;  sermons  on  the  principal  festivals ;  and  a  funeral  oration 
for  Hemry  IV.  He  was  uncie  to  Madame  de  Motteville,  who 
wrote  the  memoirs  of  Anne  of  Austria. 

JAMES  LECTIUS,  syndic  of  Geneva,  a  respectable  poet 
and  critic.  His  chief  work  is  his  collection,  entitled  Poetse 
Gr»ci  Veteres,  ui  2  vols,  folio.    He  died  in  1618. 

AR6ENSOLA,  the  name  of  two  Spanish  poets,  brothers ; 
they  were  bom  at  Balbastro,  in  Arra^on,  and  descended  fimn 
a  famOy  ori^nally  of  Ravenna.  Their  poems  werejpublidied 
under  tlie  title  of  '<  Rimas  de  Lupercio,  I  del  doctor  Bartolorae 
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Leonardo  de  Argensola,"  Saragasso,  1634, 4to.  Antonio,  the 
Spanish  biographer,  speaks  in  high  terms  of  this  volume,  and 
after  him  Bailiet  and  Fehtry  declare  that  these  brothers  were 
the  Horaces  of  Spain.  Lupercio,  or  Lobergo-Leonardo  d* 
Argensola,  the  eldest,  bom  about  the  year  1562,  was  gentle- 
man of  the  chamber  to  cardinal  Albert,  of  Austria,  secretary 
to  the  empress,  Maria  of  Austria,  and  secretary  of  state  and 
of  war,  under  count  de  Lemos,  the  viceroy  of  Naples,  where  he 
took  up  his  residence  in  1611,  and  where  he  ended  his  life,  in 
1613,  He  wrote  three  tragedies,  Isabella,  Phillis,  and  Alex- 
ander. Bartholomew  Leonard  d*  Argensola,  the  brother, 
bom  in  1566,  ^ae  successively  canon  of  the  metropolitan 
church  of  Sarragossa,  chaplain  to  the  empress  Maria,  and 
rector  of  Villa  Hermosa,  He  accompanied  his  brother  to 
Naples,  and  after  his  death,  became  historiographer  of  Arra- 
gon,  and  died  at  Saragossa,  Feb.  26,  1631.  Their  poems 
were  published  together  at  Saragossa  in  1534,  4to. ;  besides 
which  the  elder  wrote  three  tragedies,  and  the  other  two  his- 
torical works,  one  an  account  of  the  Conquest  of  the  Moluccas, 
and  the  other  the  Annals  of  Arragon. 

ALEXANDER  ALLEGRI,  an  Italian  poet,  was  a  native 
of  Florence,  and  in  his  youth  followed  the  military  profession, 
but  afterwards  he  became  an  ecclesiastic.  He  had  a  great 
turn  for  burlesque  poetry,  and  his  principal  work,  entitled 
"  Rimse  piac^voli,"  printed  originally  at  Verona  in  1605,  has 
gone  through  several  editions.  He  also  wrote  ^'Lettere  di 
ser  Poi  Pedante,"  and  "  Fantastica  Visione  di  Parvi  da  Paz- 
zolatico,"  1613. 

•  NICHOLAS  BRETON,  a  writer  of  pastorals,  sonnets, 
canzones,  and  madrigals,  in  which  kind  of  writing  he  keeps  com- 
pany with  several  other  contemporary  emulators  of  Spenser 
and  Sir  Philip  Sydney,  flourished  in  the  Elizabethan  age ;  but 
very  little  is  known  of  his  personal  history.  Sir  Egerton 
Brydges  produces  very  probable  evidence  tnat  he  was  of  a 
StafFordshure  family.  He  was  a  writer,  says  bishop  Percy, 
of  some  fartie  in  the  above  reign.  The  bishop  has  preserved  a 
song  by  him,  entitled  "  The  ballad  of  Phillida  and  Corydon," 
and  tnentions  an  interlude  of  his  called  "  An  old  Man's  Les- 
son and  a  young  Man's  Love,"  4to. 

ANTONY  GOVEA,  a  Latin  poet  and  critic,  author  of 
Latin  Epigrams,  which  have  been  admired.  His  edition  of 
Virgil  and  Terence  displays  great  judgment  and  critical  accu- 
racy.    He  died  in  1613. 

tfOHN  LILLYj  or  LYLLY,  a  dramatic  poet,  born  in  the 
wilds  of  Kent  about  J513,  and  educated  in  Magdalen  college, 
Oxford,*  where  he  took  the  degree  of  A.B.  in  1573,  and  that 
of  M.A.  in  1575.  From  Oxford  he  removed  to  Cambridge, 
and  thence  to  London,  where  he  became  acquainted  with  ^me 

VOL/V.  Hh  ^ 
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of  queen  Elizabeth*!  coartien,  by  whom  he  was  caressed  as  a 
poet  and  a  wit ;  and  on  particular  festivals,  the  queen  honoured 
his  dramatic  pieces  with  her  presence.  He  wrote  nine  plays^ 
but  his  first  publication,  printed  in  1580,  was  a  romance  calfed 
Euphues  and  his  England,  which  was  universally  read  and 
admired.  This  romance,  which  Blount,  the  editor  of  six  of 
his  plays,  says  introduced  a  new  language,  particularly  among 
the  ladies,  is,  according  to  Berkenhout,  a  most  contemptible 
piece  of  affectation  and  nonsense ;  though  in  this  respect  he 
could  not  exceed  many  writers  of  the  present  age,  and  it  is 
certain  that  it  was  in  high  esteem  among  the  women  of  fashion, 
who,  we  are  told  by  Whatly,  the  editor  of  Ben  Jonson^s 
works,  had  all  the  phrases  by  heart,  so  that  those  who  did  not 
speak  Euphuism  were  as  little  regarded  at  court  as  if  they 
could  not  speak  French.  In  fact,  he  is  considered  by  some 
as  the  first  reformer  of  the  English  language,  by  purging 
it  of  obsolete  and  uncouth  expressions;  **  he  was/'  says  OTdis^ 
*^a  man  of  great  reading,  ^ood  memory,  ready  faculty  of  appli* 
cation,  and  uncommon  eloquence;  but  he  ran  into  a  vast 
excess  of  allusion."  When  or  where  he  died  is  not  known. 
Wood  says  he  was  living  in  1597^  when  his  last  comedy  was 
published.  After  attending  the  court  of  queen  Elizabeth 
thirteen  years,  notwithstandmg  his  reputation  as  an  author, 
he  was  imder  a  necessity  of  petitioning  the  queen  for  support 
in  his  old  age.  His  two  letters  to  her  majesty  on  that  subject 
are  preserved  in  MS.  ' 

JOHN  HIGGINS,  or  HIGINS,  one  of  the  principal  wri- 
ters  in  the  fourth  edition  of  that  early  collection  of  poetical 
narratives,  "  The  Mirror  for  Magistrates,"  1575,  was  a  person 
of  considerable  poetical  talents  for  the  time  in  which  he  lived. 
He  resided  at  NVinsham  in  Somersetshire,  was  a  clergyman 
educated  at  Oxford,  and  was  engaged  in  the  instruction  of 
youth.  He  compiled — 1.  The  Hosculi  of  Terence.  2.  Hol- 
cot*s  Dictionaire^  1572,  folio.  3.  The  Nomenclator  of  Adrian 
Junius,  translated  into  English,  1585,  8vo.  4.  An  Answer  to 
Perkins,  concerning  Christ's  Descent  into  HelL  5.  Part  of 
the  Mirror  for  Magistrates,  1575. 

EDMUND  SPENSER,  a  distinguished  English  poet,  was . 
a  native  of  London,  and  bom  about  1553.  His  parentage  ap« 
pears  to  have  been  humble,  though  in  one  of  his  poems  he  claima 
kindred  with  the  noble  family  of  the  Spensers  of  Northamp- 
tonshire. Of  his  early  education  notiiing  is  known ;  but  it 
appears  that  he  was  entered  of  Pembroke  college,  Cambridge* 
in  the  low  rank  of  a  sizer,  in  1^569.  He  took  the  degrees  of 
bachelor  and  master  of  arts;  and  in  1576  is  said  to  have  been 
a  Candidate  for  a  fellowship,  but  was  unsu6cessilil.  It  is  cer- 
tain that  he  met  with  some  disappointment,  which  was  proba- 
bly tiie  cause  of  his  quitting  the  \iniversity ;  for  we  find  hiro, 
'  6 
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soon  after,  residing  with  some  of  his  relatioQfl  bi  the  North  of 
England.  Here  occurred  an  incident  of  some  importance  in  a 
poet's  life,  that  of  falling  in  love.  The  rural  fair^  who  was  the 
object  of  his  first,  passion,  and  whom  he  has  commemorated 
under  the  name  of  Rosalinde,  after  leading  him  through  the 
usual  vicissitudes  of  a  love  adventure,  finwy  abandoned  him. 
This  circumstance  gave  him  a  turn  for  pastoral  poetry ;  for  the 
"  Shepherd's  CaleiKiar/'  which  is  partly  devoted  to  amorous 
complaint,  was  his  first  publication.  It  appeared  in  1579, 
dedicated,  under  the  humble  signature  of  ItmHeriio,  to  Mr., 
afterwards  Sir  Philip  Sydney.  He  was  introduced  to  the 
acquaintance  of  this  celebrated  person,  by  a  firiend  named 
Gabriel  Harvey,  by  whom  he  had  been  advised  to  return 
southward  to  trv  his  fortune  in  London;  and  as  this  was  pre- 
vious to  his  pubushing,  or  even  finishing,  the  Shepherd's  Ca« 
lender,  it  sufficiently  refutes  a  romantic  tale  concerning  his 
beinfl^first  made  known  to  sir  Philip  Sydney  by  a  passage  in 
the  rury  Queen,  and  the  munificent  reward  he  received  on 
the  occasion.  Sidney,  however,  cave  him  his  patronage,  and 
introduced  him  to  his  uncle,  the  &vourite  Leicester,  who  en-  • 
gaged  him  as  an  agent  for  his  service  in  foreign  countriea. 
It  IS  doubted  whether  or  no  he  actually  travelled  abroad  in 
this  capaci^;  but  he  could  not  have  been  long  in  this  employ, 
since  in  1580  he  attended  lord  Grey,  of  Wilton,  appointed 
lord  deputy  of  Ireland,  as  his  secretary.  In  this  situation 
Spenser  displayed  those  talents  for  business,  which  are  usually 
represented  as  incompatiUe  with  a  poetic  genius.  He  returned 
with  lord  Orey  in  1582,  and  was,  probably,  for  some  years  a 
suitor  at  court,  where  he  would  nave  ample  experience  of 
those  chagrins  and  disappointments,  whicn  he  has  with  so 
much  energy  described  in  tne  well  known  lines  of  his  "  Mother 
Hubbard's  Tale"  beginning, 

«'  Full  litde  knowest  thou,  that  hast  not  try'd 
What  hell  it  is  in  sueing  long  to  byde,"  ^c. 

He  was  at  length,  however,  rewarded  for  his  patience,  by  a 
grant  of  upwards  of  3,000  acres  of  land  in  the  county  of  Cork, 
out  of  the  vast  forfeited  property  of  the  earl  of  Desmond. 
Spenser  went  over  in  1587  to  take  possession  of  this  estate, 
which  wanted  nothing  but  security  to  render  it  a  noble  re- 
muneration for  any  service  he  could  have  performed.  He  re- 
sided at  the  castle  of  Kilcolman,  near  Doneraile,  where  in  the 
lityle  of  pastoral  poetry,  he  described  himself  as  keeping  his 
'*  under  the  foot  of  Mole,  that  mountain  bore,"  and 
iting  the  '^  coolly  shade  of  the  green  alders  by  the 
ft's  mofte.'*  Here  he  was. visited  in  1589,  by  sir  Walter 
ileigh,  who  had  held  a  cdmmand  in  Ireland  under  lord 
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Grey,  and  had  obtained  a  large  grant  of  land  from  the  crown. 
Spenser  celebraites  him  in  a  poem  under  the  title  of  the 
"  Shepherd  of  the  Ocean, '  and  highly  extols  his  courtesy  and 
elegant  accomplishments.  The  poet  was  then  engaged. in  com- 
posing his  "  Faery  Queen,"  of  which  he  had  written  the  three 
first  books;  and  accompanying  Raleigh  the  next  year  to 
England,  they  were  published  with  a  dedication  to  queen 
Elizabeth^  aiid  an  introductory  letter  to  Raleigh,  explaining 
the  plan  of  the  whole  projected  work.  Raleigh,  says  Spenser, 
**  first  enhanced  to  him  the  grace  of  the  queen ;"  but  it  is  said 
that  Sir  Philip  Sydney  first  introduced  him  to  her.     This  ex- 

Eression,  however,  renders  improbable  the  story  that  the  queen 
ad  formerly  ordlered  him  a  gratuity  of  100/.,  which  was  ob- 
jected to  by  the  frugal  treasurer  lord  Burleigh,  and  that  the 
poet  always  regarded  this  ^reat  statesman  as  his  enemy.  It  is 
true  that  among  the  complimentary  sonnets  to  persons  of  rank 
and  authority,  by  which  he  thought  it  necessary  to  bespeak 
favour  to  the  "  Faery  Queen,"  he  addressed  one  to  Cecil, 
which  apologizes  for  his  '^  idle  rimes,  the  labour  of  lost  time, 
^nd  wit  unstayed;"  and  only  presumes  to  hope  that  their 
*^eeper  sense"  may  obtain  his  approbation.  'Elizabeth  re- 
warded his  poetry  and  dedication  by  a  pension  of  50/.  per 
annum,  and  he  has  been  termed  her  laureat,  though  the  title 
was  not  formally  conferred  upon  him. 

Spenser  returned  to  Ireland  in  1591  ;  and  about  his  fortieth 
year  he  married  ^dth  *'  a  country  lass  of  low  degree,"  but  pos- 
sessed of  charms  sufiicient  to  inspire  him  with  a  rapturous  and 
very  poetical  epithalamium.  He  had  not  long  enjoyed  his 
connubial  happiness,  before  it  was  disquieted  by  the  disturb- 
ances in  Ireland,  excited  by  the  earl  of  Tyrone,  which  were 
robably  the  causes  of  his  revisiting  England  in  1595.  There 
le  printed  some  poems,  and  also  drew  up  a  plan  for  en- 
tirely reducing  that  idand  in  the  space  of  two  winters,  which 
he  completed  in  the  next  yeat^  giving  it  the  title  of  "  A  View 
of  the  state  of  Ireland."  This  piece  lay  in  MS.  till  it  was 
printed  in  1633  by  Sir  James  Ware,  who  bestows  mnch  ap- 

Elause  on  the  information  and  judgment  displayed  in  it,  though 
e  intimates  that  there  was  a  want  of  moderation  in  some  of 
the  suggestions.  In  what  he  says  concerning  the  history  and 
antiquities  of  the  country,  there  are  many  errors,  and  the  fiin- 
ciful  turn  of  a  poet  is  more  conspicuous  than  the  sobriety  of 
a  judicious  enquirer.  In  1596  he  published  a  new  edition  of 
the  '^  Faery  Queen,"  with  three  additional  books,  which  only 
half  completed  his  original  design.  There -is  a  traditionary 
story,,  that  the  remaining  six  books  were  lost  by  a  servant, 
whom  he  had  entrusted  to  carry  them  to. England,  which 
would  be  one  of  the  greatest  disasters  a  poet  could  sufier, 
and  might   greatly   contributCi  with    other    misfortunes,   to 
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break  his  spirits ;  but  the  fact  is  very  questionable ;  and  it 
is  most  probable  that  they  were  never  finished,  but  that 
some  parts  which  he  had  composed  were  destroyed  with  his 
bouse.  He  returned  to  Kilcolman  in  1 697 ;  but  Tyrone  having, 
in  the  next  year,  openly  rebelled,  and  ravaged  the  whole 
county  of  Cork,  Spenser  was  obliged  to  seek  an  asylum  with 
his  Mrife  in  England,  leaving  all  his  property  to  the  spoil  and 
ravage  of  the  insurgents.  His  house  was  demolbhed,  and 
with  it,  it  is  said,  an  infant  who  had  not  been  removed.  He  was 
reduced  to  absolute  penury^  and  he  sank  under  his  calamities^ 
either  in  that  year  or  the  beginning  of  1599.  Due  honour 
was,  however,  done  to  his  mem6ry,  for  he  was  interred  at 
Westminster-abbey,  the  noble-minded  earl  of  Essex  defiraying 
the  expense,  and  his  funeral  was  attended  by  several  of  bis 
brother  poetSi  who  threw  into  his  grave  copies  of  panegyrical 
verses.  A  moniunent  was  afterwards  erected  over  his  remains 
by  the  celebrated  Anne,  countess  of  Dorset  Of  his  family 
and  posterity  nothiuj^  is  known,  excepting  that  a  descendant  of 
his  was  restored  in  the  reign  of  Charles  11.  to  so  much  of  the 
estate  in  Ireland,  a^  he  could  prove  to  have  belonged  to 
his  ancestor;  and  that  either  another,  or  the  same,  came  to 
England  in  the  reign  of  William  with  a  similar  claim,  which 
was  allowed.  Concerning  the  manners,  conversation,  and  pri« 
vate  character  of  Spenser,  we  have  no  information  firom  con- 
temporaries ;  but  from  the  respectable  friendships  he  formed, 
we  may  conclude  that  he  sustained  a  pert  in  society  not  un- 
worthy of  his  literary  reputation*  His  works  are  animated 
with  a  fervent  spirit  of  piety,  and  a  pure  and  exalted  moraiity ; 
and  although  he  paid  assiduous  court  to  the  great,  he  was  not 
guilty  of  the  mean  adulation  which  was  too  much  practised, 

.  even  by  some  eminent  persons  in  that  age.  He  is,  indeed,  not 
sparing  of  incense  to  queen  Elizabeth,  but  homage  to  her, 

'.  both  as  a  woman  and  a  sovereign,  was  considered  as  a  due 

Vhich  could  not  be  paid  in  excess.  He  occasionally  indulges 
in  a  querulous  strain  with  respect  to  the  little  encouragement 
afforded  to  poets:  and  indeed  the  indigence  in  which  he  died 
too  well  justifies  his  complaint* 

Spenser's  poetical  reputation  is  at  this  time  almost  entirely 
supported  by  his  great  work,  the  '^  Faery  Queen ;"  for  his 
sententious  and  allegorical  pastorals  will  scarcely  please  a 

'icorrect  taste ;  and  though  there  is  much  occasional  beauty  of 
sentiment,  and  harmony  of  versification  in  his  sonnets,  hymns, 
and  other  miscellaneous  pieces,  yet  on  the  whole  they  are 
scarcely  distinguished  from  the  effusions  of  tedious  pedantry 
coinmon  in  that  age.  But  the  **  Faery  Queen"  is  justly  re- 
garded as  one  of  the  finest  compositions  in  English  poetry, 
and  has  lost  none  of  its  value  by  antiquity.  ^  If  its  plan  is  sin- 
gularly invoked,  its  allegories  often  defective  and  obscure. 
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and  its  adventures  extravagant,  H  is,  however,  absolutely  un- 
rivalled for  the  fertility  of  its  conceptions,  and  the  vividness  of 
its  painting.  Its  great  length,  and  want  of  interest  as  a  &ble, 
deter  readers  in  general  from  a  complete  perusal;  but  it.  will 
always  be  resorted  to  by  lovers  of  poetry  as  a  rich  store-hou^ 
of  invention,  especially  of  that  kind  which  consists  in  the  per- 
sonification of  moral  ideas. 

ANTHONY  MUNDAY,  a  British  dramatic  poet,  cele- 
brated  in  his  day  as  the  author  of  the  City  Pageants.  In  1583 
he  detected  the  treasonable  practices  of  Edmund  Campion 
and  his  confederates,  of  which  he  published  an  account, 
wherein  he  is  styled  *'  some  time  the  pope's  scholler  allowed 
in  the  seminarie  at  Rome."  This  publication  brought  upon 
him  the  vengeance  of  his  opponents,  one  of  whom,  in  an  answer 
to  him,  has  given  his  history  in  these  words: — 

'^Munday  was  first  a  stage  player,  after  an  apprentice, 
which  time  he  well  served  with  deceaving  of  his  master  ;  then 
wandering  towards  Italy,  by  his  own  report,  became  a  cozener 
in  his  journey.  Coming  to  Rome,  in  his  short  abode  there, 
•  was  charitably  relieved,  but  never  admitted  in  the  seminary, 
as  he  pleaseth  to  lye  in  the  title  of  his  book ;  and  being  weiy  of 
well  doing,retunied  home  to  his  first  vomite,  and  was  hist  from 
his  stage  for  his  folly.  Being  thereby  discouraged,  he  set 
fourth  a  ballet  against  plays,  though,  a  constant  youthj  he 
.  afterwards  began  again  to  ruffle  upon  the  stage.  I  omit, 
among  other  places,  his  behaviour  in  Barbican,  with  his 
good  mistress  and  mother.  Two  things,  however,  must  not 
be  passed  over  of  this  boy's  infelicitie,  two  several  ways  of 
late  notorious.  First  be  writing  upon  the  death  of  Everard 
Kames,  was  immediately  controled  and  disproved  by  one  of 
his  own  batches,  and  shortly  after  setting  forth  the  appre- 
hension of  M.  Campion,  was  disproved  by  George,  I  was 
about  to.  say  Judas,  Eliot,  who  writing  against  him,  proved 
that  those  things  he  did  were  for  Inkers  sake  only,  and  not  for 
the  truthe>  thogh  himself  be  a  person  of  the  same  predica- 
ment, of  wh(»n  I  must  say  that  if  it  belong  to  honesty,  then  he 
may,  for  his  behaviore,  be  taken  for  a  lawful  witness  against 
so  good  men.''  This  h^^'enemv  speaketh.  Munday  died  in 
his  eightieth  year,  August  10^  l53S.  Munday  was  editor  of 
a  reprmt  of  Stow's  "  Survey  of  London,"  with  additions. 

FULKE  GREVILLE,  LORD  BROOKE,  a  poet  and 
miscellaneous  writer,  bom  in  1554  descended  from  tne  noble 
family  of  Beauchamps,  of  Powick  and  Willoughby  de  Bro<dc 
lu  company  with  his  cousin,  Sir  Philip  Sydney,  he  began  his 
education  at  a  school  at  Shrewsbury;  thence  he  went  to 
Oxford,  and  afterwards  to  Cambridge.  He  next  visited 
foreign  courts,  and  thus  added  to  his  knowledge  of  the  ancient 
languages,  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  modem.    On  his  r^tum 
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to  England  he  was  introduced  to  queen  EUzabeth  by  his  uncle, 
Robert  Greville ;  and  by  means  of  sir  Henry  Sidney,  terd  pre- 
sident ofWaleSy  was  nominated  to  some  lucrative  employments 
in  that  principality.  In  1581,  when  the  French  commissioners, 
who  came  to  treat  about  the  queen's  marriage  with  the  duke 
of  Anjou,  were  entertained  with  tilts  and  tournaments, 
Mr.  Greyille,  who  was  one  of  the  challengers,  so  signalized 
himself,  as  to  win  the  reputation  of  a  valiant  knight.  He 
continued  a  constant  attendant  at  court,  and  a  favourite  with 
the  queen  to  the  end  of  her  reign,  during  which  he  obtained 
the  office  of  treasurer  of  marine  causes,  a  grant  of  the  manor 
of  Wedgnook,  and  the  honour  of  knighthood.  In  her  rei^ 
he  was  several  times  elected  M.P.  for  Warwickshire;  and 
from  the  journals  seems  to  have  been  a  man  of  business,  as  his 
name  often  appears  in  committees.  On  the  accession  of  king 
James  I.  he  was  installed  knight  of  the  bath ;  and  soon  after 
obtained  a  grant  of  the  ruinous  castle  of  Warwick,  which  he 
repaired  at  a  considerable  expense.  In  1614  he  was  made 
under  treasurer,  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  one  of  the  privy 
council,  and  sendeman  of  the  bed-chamber ;  in  IG^  he  was 
raised  to  the  diCTitv  of  baron.  He  was  also  privy  counsellor 
to  king  Charles  1.,  in  the  beginning  of  whose  reign  he  founded 
a  history  lecture  at  Cambridge.  Having  thus  obtained  the 
age  of  seventy-four,  through  a  life  of  continued  prosperity, 
universally  admired  as  a  gentleman  and  a  scholar,  ne  fell  by 
the  hands  of  an  assassin,  one  of  his  own  domestics,  who  imme- 
diately stabbed  himself  with  the  same  weapon  with  which  he 
had  murdered  his  master.  This  fellow's  name  was  Haywood ; 
and  the  cause  is  said  to  have  been  a  severe  reprimand  for  his 

E resumption  in  upbraiding  his  master  for  not  providing  for 
im  after  his  death.  He  had  been  witness  to  lord  Brookes 
will,  and  knew  the  contents.  Some  say  he  stabbed  him  with  a 
knife  in  the  back,  others  with  a  sword.  This  affair  happened 
at  Brook-house  in  Holbom.  Lord  Brook  was  buried  with 
great  pomp  in  St.  Mary's  church  at  Warwick,  in  his  own 
vault,  over  which  he  had  erected  a  monument  of  black  abd  white 
marble,  ordering,  at  his  death,  the  following  inscription  to  be 
engraved  upon  his  tomb :  '*  Fulke  Greville,  servant  to  queen 
£JLabeth,  counsellor  to  kin^  James,  and  firiend  to  Sir  Irhilip 
Sidney,  Trophaium  PeeeaiiJ^  There  have  been  printed  of 
his— I.  The  Life  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  1625,  12mo.  2.  Cer- 
tain  learned  and  elegmt  Works  of  the  Right  Hon:  Fulke  lord 
Brooke,  1638.  3.  The  remains  of  Sir  Fulke  Greville,  lord 
Brooke,  8vo.  1670. 

JOHN  BONNEFONS,  a  Latin  poet,  was  bom  in  1554, 
at  Clermont,  in  Auvergne,  and  died  in  1614.  His  poems  are 
appended  to  those  of  Beza,  printed  by  Barbon  at  Paris,  in 
1767,  l«mo. 
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.  ALEXANDER  MONTGOMERY,  a  Sxjpteh  poet,  who 
'  flourished  in  the  reign  of  James  the  Sixth,  and  for  sometime 
enjoyed  a  pension  from  that  monarch,  with  whom  he  was  a  great 
favourite ;  but  he  appears  in  his  latter  years  to  have  become 
very  unfortunate;  the  pension  he  enjoyed  on  some  account 
being  withheld,  he  became  involved  in  a. lawsuit,  and  was  for 
'  some  time  the  tenant  of  a  jail.     One  of  his  poems  is  entitled, 
the  Poet's  Complaynte  against  the  Unkindness  of  his  Compa- 
nions when  he  was  in  Frispn.     It  is  supposed  he  di^d  about 
'the  year  1615.     He  wrote  tfie  Cherry  and  the  Sloe,  a  poem 
which  is  much  admired,  also  the  FIvting  of  Polwart  and  Mont- 
gomery, an  absurd  poem  written  after  the  manner  of  Dunbar 
and  Kennedy ;  he  is  also  the  author  of  a  poem  entitled,. The 
Mindes  Melodic,  which  is  become  uncommonly  scarce. 

JOHN  MARSTON,  an  English  dramatic  writer,  who  Uved 
in  the  time  of  James  I.  Wood  says  he  was  a  student  in  Cor- 
pus Christi  college,  Oxford.  He  wrote  eight  plays,  which  were 
all  acted  at  Blackfriars  with  applause,  and  one  of  them  called 
the  Dutch  Courtezan,  was  once  revived  since  the  restoration, 
under  the  title  of  the  Revenge,  or  a  Match  of  Newgate.  When 
he  died  is  not  known,  but  as  his  works  were  published  after 
his  death  by  Shakspeare,  it  is  supposed  to  have  happened  in 
1614.     He  was  a  chaste  .and  pure  writer,    . 

JOHN  BOCH,  in  Latin  BOCHIUS,  a  distinguished  mo- 
dem  Latin  poet,  and  a  native  of  Brussels,  was  born.in  1555, 
sind  early  obtained  reputation  as  a  classical  scholar.  He 
entered  into  the  service  of  cardinal  Radzevil,  and  accompanied 
him'  to  Rome,  .where  he  studied  divinity  under  Bellarmin.  He 
afterwards  travelled  into  Poland,  Livonia,  and  Russia,  and 
was  near  losing  His  feet  by  the  frost  on  his  journey  to  Moscow. 
The  necessity  of  escaping  from  a  hostile  incursion  was  the  cir- 
cumstance that  saved  them.  On  his  return  to  the  Low  Coun- 
tries, the  duke  of  Parma  made  him  secretary  to  the  toopi-house 
of  Antwerp.  He  died  in  1609.  He  wrote  in  Latin  on  various 
subjects  in  prose  and  verse.  His  poetical  works,  consisting  of 
epigrams,  elegies,  heroic  poems,  &c.,  were  printed  together  at 
Cologne  in  1615.  The  critics  of  this  country  reckon  him 
among  the  best  Latin  poets  of  his  time,  and  he  has  been  called 
the  Belgic  Virgil. 

JOHN  DAVIS,  or  DA  VIES,  a  poet  and  schoohnaster,  was 
a  native  of  Hereford,  and  sent  when  young  from  a  grammar 
school  there  to  some  college  at  Oxford.  He  became  a 
writing*  master,  first  at  Hereford,  and  afterwards  in  Loodon, 
where  he  acquired  the  character  of  one  of  the  first  penmen  in 
England.  From  his  poems  we  learn  that  Davis  left  a.  brother, 
James,  at  Oxford,  who  was  also  a  writing-master;  and  that  he 
himself  married  a  wife  whose  name  was  Croft,  by  whom,  he 
says,  he  had  a  "  crop  of  care,**  meaning,  probably,  a  lapg^  fa* 
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•niily.'  It  is  satd,  he  was  some' time  tutor  to  prince 'Henry, 
whom  he  taught  to  write  a  very  fine  hand.  Davis  died  about 
1G18.    He  published  some  copy-books,  and  several  poetical 

E'eces,  one*  entitled  "  Microcosmus,  or  the  Discovery  of  the 
ittle  Worid ;"  and  another  on  the  death  of  prince  Henry. 
His  poetical  Works  are  numerous,  but  discover  very  little  taste 
or  talent. 

Mr.  Haslewood  gives  the  following  character  of  the  poetry 
•  of  Davis,  "  Davis's  poetical  attempts  are  generally  heavy,  dult 
obscure,  and  inharmonious,  and  his  pages  are  remarkable  for 
inconsistency.  Onewhile  he  is  pouring  forth  celestial  rhapso- 
dies, and  then  *  with  jerkes  of  wit,'  as  he  terms  them,  '  to  whip 
every  vice,'  blundering  on  expressions  too  gross  for  pen  or 

1}ress,  while  the  reader,  who  may  be  edified  by  his  morality,  is 
eft  to  fill  up  the  blank  of  a  disgusting  parenthesis.  His  witti* 
cisms  are  often  feeble  puns,  double  entendres,  and  occasionally 
'  have  their  point  depending  on  a  fabricated  nAme.  Yet  though 
the  whole  of  his  pieces  now  class  as  rare,  from  their  number  it 
seems  presumable  they  were  not  ill  received.  To  us  modems, 
however,  there  seldom  appears  poignancy  in  his  wit,  or  nerve 
in  his  poetry." 

FRANCIS  DE  MALHERBE,  the  best  French  poet  of 
.his  time,  was  born  at  Caen,  a;bout  1566,  of  a  noble  family.    He 

Juitted  Normandy  at  seventeen  years  of  age,  and  went  into 
^rovence,.  where  he  attached  himself  to  the  faiuily  of  Henry 
Angouleme,  the  natural  son  of  king  Henry  II.,  and  was  in  the 
service  of  that  prince  till  he  was  killed  in  1586.  Cardinal.de 
'Perron,  being  informed  of  his  merit  and  abilities,  introduced 
.him  to  Henry  IV.,  who  took  him  into  his  service.  After  that 
.monarch's  death,  queen  Mary  de  Medicis  settled  a  pension  of 
five  hundred  crowns  upon  our  poet,  who  died  at  Paris  in  1628. 
.Though  the  recorded  incidents  of  his  life  are  few,  several 
anecdo.tes  have  been  given  respecting  his  character  and  man- 
ners. His  temper  seems  to  have  been  far  firom  amiable ;  he 
'was  splenetic  and  sarcastic,  and  had  little  feeling  for  the  com- 
mon charities  of  kindred.  He  was  perpetually  at  law  with 
some  of  his  relations ;  and  once,  on  being  reproved  for  it  by  a 
friend,  he  replied,  ''With  whom  would  you  have  me, go  to 
law?  with  the  Turks  and  Muscovites  who  contest  nothing 
with  me."  -  He  composed  an  epitaph  for  one  M.  d'ls,  whose 
heir  he  was ;  in  which  he  expressed  a  wish  for  the  death  of 
his  father  and  mother,  and  all  his  relations.  This  was  indeed 
an  effusion  of  pleasantry,  but  a  man  of  tender  affections  could 
xiever  have  jested  in  such  a  manner.    His  bon  mots  were  fre- 

auently  rude  and  severe.  To  a  young  lawyer  of  family  who 
l)owed  him  a  poem  of  his  composition,  he  said, ''  Had  you 
the  alternative  of  being  hanged  or  writing  diese  verses ;  no- 
thing less  could  excuse  you  from  producing  such  a  ridiculous 
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pieoe.**    Dining  once  with  the  aichbishop  of  Rouesij  be  tdl 
a»leep  after  diimer%    The  prelate  waked  him  to  go  and  hear  a 
sermon  he  was  to  pveach ;   "  I  can  sleep  well  enough  without 
that/'  said  Malherbe.    He  was  equaUy  sparing  in  his  praise 
.  of  others,  and  extravagant  in  his  own ;  yet  he  was  not  one 
of  those  poets  who  extol  the  importance  of  their  own  art ;  and 
he  was  used  to  maintain  that  poets  deserved  little  encourage- 
ment from  the  state,  to  which  they  were  of  no  more  use  than 
.  players  at  bowls.    He  was,  however,  greedy  of  presents,  and 
It  was  said  of  him,  *'  that  he  asked  alms  with  a  sonnet  in  his 
>  hand."    He  was  extremely  licentious  in  speaking  of  women^ 
<  and  very  lax  in  point  of  religion.     When  the  poor  asked  cha- 
rity of  him,  with  the  promise  of  their  prayers  in  his  behalf,  he 
would  tell  them  that  he  thought  their  interest  in  heaven  was 
very  small,  and  that  he  should  prefer  the  same  offer  from 
Mons.  de  Luynes,  or  some  other  court  favourite.    In  his  last 
illness  he  was  with  difficulty  persuaded  to  confess  himself,  and 
not  till  a  friend  used  the  argument,  that  as  he  had  professed 
,to  live  like  other  men,  he  should  also  die  like  them.     Ifis 
'^  ruling  passion,**  that  of  guarding  the  purity  of  the  French 
language,  showed  itself  an  hour  before  he  expired,  when  he 
reproved  his  nurse  for  using  a  word  that  was  not  of  good  au* 
thori^,  and  it  is  said  that  when  his  confessor  was  painting  to 
him  ue  joys  of  heaven  in  mean  and  vulgar  terms,  he  desired 
that  he  would  say  no  more,  lest  his  bad  style  should  give  him 
a  disgust  to  it»    The  best  and  most  complete  edition  of  his 
'  worics  is  that  of  1666,  with  Mehages's  remarks. 

LLYWELYN  O  LANGEWYDE,  or  LLYWELYN 
SION,  an  eminent  poet  of  Glamorgan,  who  collected  the  Sys- 
tem of  Bardisn^  which  collections  are  now  printed.  He  pre- 
sided at  sereral  meetings  of  the  bards,  and  died  in  I6I6. 

NICHOLAS  VAUQUELIN,  SEIGNEUR  DES  IVE- 
TEAUX,  a  French  poet,  was  bom  m  1556,  dT  a  respectable 
family  at  La  Fresnaye,  a  casde  near  Falaise.  He  discovered  an 
•eariy  taste  for  poetry  and  the  belles  lettres,  and,  after  having  dis- 
tinguished himself  as  a  student  at  Caen,  succeeded  his  father  as 
lieutenant-general  of  the  city,  which  post  he  resigned  to  live  at 
court,  where  he  had  the  education  ot  M.  de  Vendome,  son  of 
Gabrielle  d'Estr^es;  after  which  he  became  tutor  to  the  dau- 
phin, but  his  licentious  course  of  life  occasioned  his  dismissal 
A  pennon,  and  some  places,  however,  were  bestowed  upon  him. 
Thus  free  from  all  restraint,  des  Iveteaux  retired  to  an  elegant 
house  in  the  fauxbou^  St.  Germain,  where  he  spent  his  days 
in  voluptuousness.  Fancying  that  the  pastoral  hfe  was  the 
happiest,  he  dressed  himself  like  a  shepherd,  and  led  imagi- 
nary flocks  about  the  walks  of  his  garden,  repeating  to  them 
his  lays,  accompanied  by  a  girl  in  the  dress  of  a  shepherdess, 
whom  he  had  picked  up  with  her  harp  in  the  streets,  and 
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taken  for  his  mktress.  .Their  whole  emi^oyment  was  to  seek 
refinements  in  pleasure.  Thus  des  Ivetaux  passed  his  latter 
years,  and  it  has  been  said,  that  he  ordered  a  saraband  to  be 
played  when  he  was  dying,  to  soothe  his  departing  soul.  He 
died,  in  his  ninetieth  year,  in  1649.  He  wrote,  The  Institution 
of  a  Prince ;  stanzas,  sonnets,  and  other  pieces  of  poetry,  in 
the  Delices  de  la  Poesie  Fran^oise,  1620,  8vo. 

JOHN  SERNUTIUS,  jbl  Latin  poet,  bom  at  Bruges.  His 
works  were  published  by  Elzevir,  under  this  tide,  Jani  Semu* 
tii  Basia,  Ocelli,  et  alia  Poemata.     He  died  in  1619* 

GEORGE  CHAPMAN,  an  English  poet,  who  settled  in 
London,  wl^re  Shakspeare,  Sidney,  Spenser,  and  Danielf 
became  his  friends.  He  expected 'preferment  from  Walsii^- 
ham  and  Somerset ;  but  his  hopes  ended  in  disappointment. 
Besides  seventeen  dramatic  pieces,  one  of  which  was  the  &• 
mous  mask  called  the  Temple,  he  translated  Homer's  Diad 
and  Odyssey,  and  attempted  Hesiod  -and  Musaeus.  Pope^ 
who  has  borrowed  much  from  him,  calls  him  an  entinisiant  in 
poetry,  but  the  remark  is  invidious,  as  Chapman  possessed 
respectable  poetical  powers,  and  was  a  man  of  some  genius. 
He  died  in  1634,  aged  seventy-seven,  and  was  buried  on  the 
south  side  of  St.  Giles's  church  in  the  Fields.  His  friend  Inigo 
Jones  planned  and  erected  a  monument  to  bis  memory,  wbieh 
was  unfortunately  destroyed  with  the  old  dbuirch.  He  appeam 
to  have  been  much  respected  in  his  own  time;  and^indeed, 
the  man  who  communicated  Homer  to  his  countrymen,  even 
in  such  language  as  that  of  Chappian,  might  justly  be  consi- 
dered as  their  benefactor ;  and  in  estimating  the  merit  of  his 
version,  candid  allowance  ought  to  be  made  for  the  age  ia 
which  he  lived,  and  the  then  unimproved  state  of  our  lan- 
guage. Of  this  translation  Mr.  Warton  says,  **  Chapman  is 
sometimes  paraphrastic  and  redundant,  but  more  frequently 
retrenches  or  iihpoyerishes  what  he  could  not  feel  and  exptesa. 
In  the  meantime  he  labours  with  the  inconvenience  of  an  awk- 
ward, inharmonious,  and  unheroic  measure^  imposed  by  cus- 
tom, but  disgustful  to  modem  ears.  Yet  he  is  not  ahriq^s 
without  strength  or  spirits  He  has  enriched  pur  laiwiage 
with  many  compound  epithets,  much  in  the  manner  of  Hpmeri 
such  as  the  silver-footed  Thetis,  the  sHv^-horned  Juno*  the 
triple-feathered  helme,  the  high-walled  Thebes,  the  fair- 
haired  boy,  the  silver-flowing  floods,  the  hugely*peopled 
towns,  the  Grecian  navy-bound,  the  stray-winged  lance,  and 
many  more  that  might  be  collected."  Dryden  reports^  that 
Waller  never  could  read  Chapman's  Homer  without  a  degree 
of  transport.  Pope  is  of  opmion  that  Chapman  covers  his 
defects  *'  by  a  daring  fiery  spirit,  that  animates  his  translation, 
which  is  something  like  what  one  mi|;ht  imagine  Homer  him- 
self to  have  written  before  he  arrived  to  years  of  discretion* 
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But  his  fire  is  too  frequently  darkened  by  that  sort  of  fustian 
which  now  disfigured  the  face  of  our  tragedy."  Mr.  Warton's 
copy  once  belonged  to  Pope  ;  in  which  he  has  noted  many  of 
Cliapman's  absolute  interpolations,  extending  sometimes  to  the 
length  of  a  paragraph  of  twelve  lines.  A  diligent  observer 
wilfeasily  observe  that  Pope  was  no  careless  reader  of  his  rude 
predecessor.  Pope  complains  that  Chapman  took  advantage 
of  an  unmeasurable  length  of  line  ;  but  in  reality,  Pope's  lines 

'  are  longer  than  Chapman's.  If  Chapman  affected  the  reputa- 
tion of  rendering  line  for  line,  the  specious  expedient  of  choos- 
ing a  protracted  measure,  which  concatenated  two  lines  toge- 
ther, undoubtedly  favoured  his  usual  propensity  of  periphrasis. 
As  a  dramatic  writer  he  had  considerable  reputation  among 
his  contemporaries,  and  was  justly  esteemed  for  the  excellence 
of  his  moral  character.  Wood  says  that  he  was  a  person  of 
most  reverend  aspect,  religious  and  temperate,  qualities  rarely 
meeting  in  a  poet. 

JOHN  EDWARD  DU  M ONIN,  a  modem  Latin  poet, 
was  bom  in  the  province  of  Burgundy,  and  published,  in  the 

•reign  of  Henry  III.  of  France,  a  number  of  poems  in  Latin 
tad  French,  which  have  been  highly  celebrated.     The  author 

•was  assassinated  in  1586,  aged  twenty-nine. 

.  WILLIAM  WARNER,  a  British  poet,  styled  by  Philips, 
**  a  good  honest  plain  writer  of  moral  rules  and  precepts,  in 

'that  old  fashioned  kind  of  seven-footed  verse,  which  yet 
sometimes  is  in  use,  though' in  a  different  manner,  that  is  to 
say,  divided  into  two."     William  Warner  was  born  in  Oxford- 

•shire  about  1558.    He  was  educated  at  Oxford,  but  spent  his 

•time  in  the  flowery  paths  of  poetry 5  history;  and  romance,  in 

5 deference  to  the  dry  pursuits  of  logic  and  philosophy,  and 
eparted  without  a  degree  to  the  metropolis,  where  he  soon 
became  distinguished  amons  the  minor  poets.  It  is  said  that 
•in  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  he  was  retained  in  the  service  of 
■Heiiry  Carey,  lord  Hudson. .  In  the  fourth  edition  of  Percy's 
-Ballads,  there  is  the  following  extract  from  the  parish  register 
at  Amwell,  in  Hertfordshire,  communicated  by  Mr.  Hoole, 
although  first  given  by  Scott,  in  his  poem  of  "  Amwell,"  edit 
J776.  "  1608-1609— Master  William  Wamer,  a  man  of  good 
yeares  and  of  honest  reputation^  by  his  profession  an  attumye 
of  the  common  pleas ;  author  of  Albion's  England,  dyinge  sud- 
denly in  the  nigkt  in  his  bedde,  without  any  former  complaynt 
of  sicknesse,  on  Thursday  night,  being  the  ninth  day  of  March, 
was  buried  the  Saturday  following,  and  lyeth  in  the  church  at 
the  cforaer,  under  the  stone  of  Walter  Ffader."  His  work, 
entitled  ''^  Albion's  England,"  is  written  in  an  elegant  style. 
He  also  published  in  prose  a  kind  of  novel,  called  "  Syrinx,  or 
a  sevenfold  History,"  1507.  Mr.  Headley,  who  has  extracted 
many  beauties  firom  Wamer,  says,  that  his  tales,  though  'often 
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tedious,  and  not  unfrequently  indelicate,  abound  with  all  the 
unaffected  incident  and  artless  ease  of  the  best  old  ballads, 
without  their  cant  and  puerility. 

HENRY  CONSTABLE,  a  British  poet,  was  a  native  of 
Yorkshire  and  educated  at  Oxford,  but  took  his  bachelor's 
deffree  at  St.  John's  college,  Cambridge,  in  1579.  Edmund 
Bdlton^  m  his  **  Hypercritica,"  says,  "  Noble  Henry  Constable 
was  ^  ffreat  master  of  the  English  tongue ;  nor  had  any  gentle- 
man of  our  nation  a  more  pure,  quick,  or  higher  delivery  of 
conceit ;  witness,  among  all  other^  that  sonnet  of  his  before  his 
''  Majesty's  Lenanto."  He  was  the  author  of  **  Diana,  or  the 
excellent  conceitful  sonnets  of  H.  C,  augmented  with  divers 
quatorzains  of  honourable  and  learned  personages,  divided 
into  eight  decads,"  1594,  8vo.  Constable  was  a  zedous  , 
Roman  Catholic,  and  his  religion  seems  to  have  obliged  him  ; 
to  Uve  frequently  in  a  state  of  banishment  from  Englimd ;  but 
afterwards  commg  privately  to  London,  he  was  aiscovered,  ^ 
arid  imprisoned  in  tne  Tower,  whence  he  was  released  in  the 
latter  end  of  the  year  1604. 

GIAMBATTISTO  MARINI,  usually  caUed  IL  CAVA-  , 
LIERE  MARINI,  an  Italian  poet  of  ^at  fame,  was  a  native 
of  Naples,  and  bom  in  1559.    His  father,  who  was  a  counseU 
lor^  wished  to  bring  him  up  to  his  own  profession,  but  wa3 
unable  to  overcome  the  repugnance  to  legal  studies  which  an 
early  attachment  to  poetry  produced  in  Imn,  as  it  has  done  in 
so  many  others.     Expelled  from  the  paternal  roof,  and  denied   . 
even  a  subsistence,  he  obtained  an  asylum  with  a  person  of 
rank  till  a  juvenile '  misdemeanor  caused  him  to  be   impri- 
soned.    On  being  Uberated  he  went  to   Rome,  where   he 
lived  some  years  with  cardinal  Peter  Aldobrandini,  whom 
he  accompanied  to  Ravenna  and  Turin.    At  this  last  city  he 
rendered  nimself  conspicuous,  not  only  by  his  talents,  but  by 
the  literary  warfare  which  he  maintained  with  various  antago- 
nists^  ^  Of  these  the  most  acrimonious  was  Caspar  Murtola,  a   • 
Genoese,  who,  envious  of  his  rising  reputation^  and  of  the    , 
honour  of  the  knighthood  of  St.  Maurice  and  Lazarus,  con-    , 
ferred  on  him  by  cardinal  Aldobrandini,  attacked  him  in  som^e 
sonnets  and  lampoons.     Marini  in  return  treated  him  so  se-   \ 
verely  in  his  "  Murtoleide,"  that  the  enraged  poet  one  day  dis-r 
charged  a  pistol  at  him  in  the  streets  of  Turin,  which  missed 
his  rival,  but  wounded  a  favourite  of  the  duke  who  stood  b^.hia 
side.    For  this  atrocious  act  Murtola  would  have  suirered    . 
death  had  not  Marini  begged  his  hfe  of  the  duke.    The  quar- 
rel, however,  still  continued,  and  calumnies  were  raised  against 
Marini,  and  he  was  put  in  prison,  till  the  interposition  of  the 
marquis  Mjetnse,  and  other  persons  of  credit,  procured  him  his 
liberty.     He  tiien,  in  1616,  went  to  France,  whither  he  had 
been  invited  by  queen  Margaret.   She  was  dead  at  his  furriralj 
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but  lie  obtoined  the  patronage  of  queeaMary  of  Medicis,  who 

g.ve  hnn  a  liberal  pension.  It  was  in  France  that  he  pub- 
hed  his  most  famous  poem,  the  ^'  Adone/'  first  printed  in 
16SS.  This  work  involved  hun  in  another  violent  contest  with 
a  brother  poet,  carried  on,  fike  the  former,  with  much  indecent 
sarcasm,  and  not  worth  recording.  Marini  returned  to  Rome 
in  1622,  where  he  was  elected  president  of  the  academy  Degli 
Umoristi,  He  afterwards  went  to  Naples,  where  he  was  fii- 
vourably  received  by  the  viceroy,  the  auke  of  Alva.  He  was 
meditating  a  return  to  Rome,  when  he  was  seized  with  a  mor- 
tal disease,  of  which  he  died  in  1625,  aged  fifty-six.  /When 
he.  found  death  approaching,  he  earnestly  requested  that  all 
the  licentious  and  indecent  passages  in  his  poems  might  be 
expunged,  but  they  were  too  much  to  the  taste  of  the  age  for 
such  a  sacrifice 

CHRISTOVAL  DE  MESA,  a  Spanish  poet  of  the  second 
order,  ^ho  lived  five  years  in  habits  of  intunacy  with  Tasso. 
He  wrote  three  heroic  poems ;  *'  Las  navas  de  Tolosa/'  Ma- 
drid, 1598,  upon  the  ^eat  victory  woi)i  there  by  Alonzo  YlH., 
over  the  Moors ;  ^  La  Restoracion  de  Espana,'*  Madrid, 
1607,  of  which  Pelays  is  the  hero ;  and.  '^  El  Fatron  de  Espa- 
na,'* Madrid,  1613,  in  honour  of  Santiago.  .  Genius  is  not 
transferrable,  butChristoval  d^  Mesa  acquired  sokne  taste  firom 
Tasso,  though  his  poems  are  disfigured  by  the  faults  which  were 
then  &shionable  in  Spain.  Besides  these  works,  he  published 
some  smaller  pieces,  a  tragedy  upon  Pompey,  and  a  translation 
of  the  whole  of  Virgil,  and  left  m  manuscript  a  version  of  the 
Iliad. 

WILLIAM  FOWLER,  flourished  about  the  year  1587. 
Ttro  manuscript  volumes  of  hi^  poems  are  amons  the  books 

S resented  by  Drummond  to  the  university  of  Edimiurgh.  In 
le  title  page  of  one  of  them  he  is  styled  '*  P.  of  Hawicke ;" 
that  is,  Farson  or  Rector  of  Hawick.  This  volume  is  entitled 
*'  The  Tarantula  of  Love,**  and  comprehends  a  series  of  sonnets 
on  the  Italian  model.  The  other  manuscript  is  a  translation 
of  the  tritonph  of  Petrarch.  Their  merit  is  far  firom  being 
extraordinary.  Fowler,  however,  may  once  have  been  a  poet  of 
some  note.  King  James  has  written  a  commendatory  sonnet 
on  his  translation,  in  retium  for  one  which  Fowler  wrote  in 
praise  of  The  Furies. 

ALPHONSUS  JEROM  DE  SALAS  BARBADILLO, 
a  Spanish  dramatic  writer,  bom  at  Madrid.  He  was  author 
of  several  comedies,  and  of  the  Adventures  of  Don  Diego  de 
Noche,  1624,  8vo. 

FRANCIS  ANDREINI,  an  Italian  comedian.  He  had  an 
imcommon  memory,  and  spoke  with  faciUt^  the  French,  Spa- 
nish. Sclavonian,  modem  Ureek,  and  Tmrkish  languages.  He 
died  about  16^.  ^ 
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CHRISTOPHER  BiARLOB,  an  English  dmnatic  ftutiior, 
who  studied  at  Cambridge ;  but  afterwards  turning  player,  he 
trod  the  same  stage  with  Shakspeare.^  He  was  accounted  an 
excellent  poet  by  Ben  Jonson.  He  wrote  six  tragedies',  one  of 
which,  called  Lust's  Dominion,  or  the  Lascivious  Queen,  has 
been  aUered  by  Mrs.  Behn,  and  acted  under  the  title  of  Abde- 
lazar,  or  the  Moor's  Revenge.  Some  time  before  his  death  he 
had  made  a  considerable  progress  in  an  excellent  poem  entitled 
Hero  and  Leander,  afterwards  finished  by  George  Chapman, 
who  is  said  to  have  fallen  short  of  the  spirit  and  invention  of 
Marloe.  Mr,  Anthony  Wood  represents  him  as  a  free-thinker 
in  the  worst  sense  of  the  word,  and  gives  the  following  ac- 
count of'  his  death : — Falling  deeply  in  love  with  a  low  girl, 
and  having  for  his  rival  a  fellow  in  livery,  Marloe,  imafipning 
that  his  mistress  granted  him  favours,  was  fired  with  je^ousy, 
and  rushed  upon  him  in  order  to  stab  him  with  his  dagger; 
but  the  footman  avoided  the  stroke,  and  seizing  his  wrist, 
stabbed  him  with  his  own  weapon,  of  which  wound  he  died,  in 
1593. 

ROBERT  GREENE,  a  British  poet,  memorable  for  his 
talraits  and  imprudence,  was  bom  at  Norwich  about  IS60. 
His  father  was  a  citizen  of  Norwich,  who  accumulated  a  for- 
tune by.  all  the  tricks  of  selfishness  and  narrov^  prudence.  He 
educated  his  son,  however,  as  a  scholar  at  St.  John's  college, 
Cambridge*  Here  he^took  Ae  degree  of  A.  B.  in  1578,  and 
for  some  time  travelled  into  Italy  and  Spain.  On  his  retmn 
he  entered  into  orders ;  but  disgraced  his  profession  by  the 
irregularity  of  his  life.  It  was  lus  &te  to  fall  among  dissolute' 
companions,  who,  though  men  of  genius  tike  himseff,  encou- 
raged each  other  in  every  sensual  enjoyment.  Among  these 
•were  Christopher  Marloe,  George  Peele,  and  Thomas  Nash. 
^*  The  history  of  genius,"  says  an  excellent  writer,  "  is  too 
often  a  detail  of  immoral  irr^nlarities,  followed  by  indigence 
and  misery*  Such,  in  after  times,  was  the  melancholy  tale  of 
Otway^  and  Lee,  of  Savage,  Boyce,  Stuart,  Bums,  Dermody, 
and  many  others.  Perhaps  the  writers  of  the  drama  have,  of 
all  others,  been  the  most  unfortunate  in  this  respect ;  perhaps 
there  is  something  which  more  immediately  seizes  aU  the  ave- 
nues of  the  &ncy  in  the  gorgeous  exhibitions  of  the  stage ; 
which  leads  men  away  from  the  real  circumstances  of  their 
fortune,  to  the  .delusions  of  hope,  and  to  pursue  the  fairy 
lights  so  hostile  to  sober  truth."  One  of  the  errors  of  Greene 
was  his  ill  treatment  and  desertion  of  an  amiable  young  lady 
whom  he  had  married.  He  was  stopped,  however,  in  his  tour 
of  sensuality  by  death,  which  took  place  September  5, 1593. 
He  died  with  some  signs  of  contrition,  and  left  behind  him 
written  testii&onies  that  he  was  more  frequently  conscious  of 
aa  ill  spent  life,  than  ab]a  or  urilling  to  amend  it.    In  some  of 
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his  works  abo,  he  seemed  to  endeavour  to  warn  the  unthink- 
ing, and  expose  the  tricks,  frauds^and  devices  of  his  wretched- 
companions.  His  works  are  said  to  contain  the  seeds  of  vir- 
tue, whUe  his  acts  display  the  tares  of  folly.  His  works  are 
numerous ;  and  oiie  of  them,  entitled ''  Greene's  6roat's*worth 
of  Wit  bought  with  a  Million  of  Repentance,"  has  been  lately 
reprinted  in  4to.,  with  a  biographical  preface. 

ROBERT  SOUTHWELL,  an  English  Jesuit  and  poet, 
was  bom  in  1560,  and  is  said  to  have  descended  from  an  ancient 
family,  either  in  Norfolk  or  Suffolk.  He  studied  at  Rome, 
where  he  became  prefect  of  the  college  of  his  order ;  .but  af- 
terwards returned  to  England  as  a  mbsionary.  Ii^  1592  he 
was  sent  to.  prison,  where  he  remained  three  years  before  he 
was  brought  to  trial.  In  February,  1595,  he  was  tried  at  the 
bar  of  the  king's  bench,  Westminster,  and  executed  the  next 
day  at  Tyburn*  He  was  a  man  of  singular  parts,  and  hapfpy 
in  a  pecuKaT'  taste  of  expressing  himself  in  the  English  lan- 
guage, both  in  prose  and  verse.  '*  There  is  a  moral  charm,*' 
says  Headley,  *'  in  the  little  pieces  of  Southwell,  that  will  pre- 
judice most  readers  of  feeling  in  their  favour.''  His  principal 
works,  are — 1.  A  Consolation  for  CathoUcs  imprisoned  on  ac- 
count of  reUgion.  2.  A  SuppUcation  to  queen  Elisabeth, 
London,  1593,  3.  St.  Peter's  Complaint,  with  other  poems, 
London ,  1593.  4.  Maeoniae,  or  certain  excellent  Poems  and 
spiritual  Hymnsi  omitted  in  the  preceding  collection,  ibid. 
1595.  5.  The  Triumphs  over  Death,  ibid.  1595,  1596.  6. 
Rules  of  a  ffood  life,  with  a  letter  to  his  father.  7.  Marie 
Magdalen's  Funeral  Teares,  ibid.  1609,  republished  in  1772  by 
the  Rev.  W.  Tooke- 

OCTAVO  RINUCCINI,  an  Italian  poet,  was  bom  at 
Florence,  and  is  entitled  to  commemoration  as  the  inventor  of 
musical  dramas,  termed  operas.  Some  attempts  had  been 
made  before  his  time  to  introduce  music  into  dramatic  action, 
but  Rinuccini  was  thc'first  who  gave  a  proper  form  to  composi- 
tions of  this  kind.  His  "  Daihe,"  set  to  music  by  Jacopo  reri, 
was  represented  in  the  house  of  Jacopo  or  Giacomo  Corsi,  a 
gentleman  of  Florence, '  skills  in  music  and  polite  Hterature, 
and  who  had  been  consulted  on  the  plan  of  this  new  species  of 
composition.  Accordin*g  to  Peri,  this  representation  took 
place  in  1594 ;  and  it  was  received  with  such  applause,  that  it 
was  followed  by  his  **  Euridicse,"  exhibited  at  Florence,  in 
1609,  at  the  nuptials  of  Henry  IV.  with  Mary  de  Medicis ; 
and  his  ^'  Arianna,"  performed  iii  1608,  at  Florence  smd  Man^ 
tua,  on  occasion  of  the  marriages  of  Francesco  Gonzaga,  son 
of  I>uke  Vincenza,  and  Cosmo  de  Medici,  son  of  the  grand 
duke  Ferdinand.  Rinuccini,  who  was  a  great  admirer,  and 
even  presumed  to  be  a  lover,  of  queen  Mary  de  Medicis,  whom 
he  accompanied  to  France^  where  be  was  appointed  gentleman 
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of  the  bed-chamber  to  khtf  Henry.  On  retaining  to  Italy  he 
became  aerioas*  and  passed  his  latter  years  in  pious  exercises. 
He  died  at  Florence  in  16SI,  and  in  the  following  year  his 
poems,  dedicated  by  himself  to  Lewis  XIII.,  were  published 
by  his  son  Pier  Francesco.  He  was  one  of  the  most  elegant 
writers  of  poems  for  music ;  and  especially  in  his  anacreontic 
songs,  he  was  one  of  the  first  who  approached  the  grace  and 
ameni^  of  the  Greek  bard. 

LEWIS  DE  GONGORA,  an  eminent  Spanish  poet,  de- 
acended  of  an  illustrious  family,  and  born  at  Cordova  in  156S. 
The  Spaniards  reckon  him  one  of  their  best  poets.  He  died 
in  16S7.  After  his  death  were  published, ''  Obras  de  Dom. 
Luis  de  Gongora-y-Argore,"  3  vols.  4to. 

LOPEZ  DE  LA  VEGA,  whose  name  at  length  was  Lope 
Felix  de  Vega  Carpio,  an  eminent  Spanish  poet,  was  a  native 
of  Madrid,  and  bom  of  a  noble  family  in  156@.  He  studied 
during  fotur  years  in  the  university  of  Alcala,  and  became  af« 
terwards  private  secretary  to  the  duke  of  Alva,  and  to  the 
count  of  Lemos.  He  also  spent  some  time  in  travel>  and  he 
served  as  a  soldier  with  one  of  his  brothers,  on  board  the 
iprand  armada  destined  against  England.  He  was  twice  mar- 
ried ;  but  after  the  death  of  his  second  wife  he  took  priest's 
orders  at  Toledo,  and  was  admitted  into  the  congregation  at 
Madrid.  He  was  for  some  time  president  of  this  body ;  and 
he  made  profession  of  the  rule  of  the  third  order  of  Francis- 
cans. Through  the  favour  of  pope  Urban  VIII.  he  was  deco- 
rated with  the  insignia  of  the  knights  of  Malta,  and  received 
the  title  of  doctor  of  theology.  He  died  in  1635,  aged  seventy- 
three.  Lopez  de  Vega,  besides  his  other  poetical  merits,  is 
regarded  as  the  father  of  the  Spanish  drama,  and  in  the  opi- 
nion of  many  writers  of  that  nation,  deserves  the  nalm  for  dra- 
matic composition  in  preference  to  all  poets  of  the  dlass,  an- 
cient and  modem;  and  if  inexhaustible  fertility  of  invention 
for  plots,  and  the  faculty  of  pouring  out  verse  without  stint  or 
premeditation,  are  qualifications  entitling  an  author  to^  this 
rank,  his  claim  will  scarcely  be  disputed.  His  Theatre  occtt- 
pies  twenty-five  volumes,  each  containing  twelve  plays,  come- 
dies, tragedies,  tragi*comedies,  sacred  dramas,  &c.  Of  hii 
style  and  manner,  one  of  his  warmest  eulogists,  Nicholas  Anto« 
nio,  thus  speaks :  **  There  is  scarcely  any  remarkable  story  of 
any  age  and  country,  which  he  has  not  made  the  subject  of  a 
play;  for  this  reason  be  is  not  to  be  blamed  if,  di^e^arding 
the  rules  of  the  ancients,  he  has  assumed  the  licence  oi  intto* 
dudng  on  the  staff  e  matters  of  any  kind,  and  in  any  mode,  and 
mixing  &ble  with  history,  comedy  with  tragedy,  ludicrous 
with. serious  incidents,  so  that  no  difference  between  t^e  sock 
and  the>btt8lmi,  no  laws  relative  to  time  and  person,  were  suf- 
fered to  shackle  his  free  spirit,  provided  he  could  please  bis 
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aii^ieDce.!'  A;  kter  wfker.  on  8|)anl8h  peeOryi  Dto  Joseph 
VelasqpiesBy  has  charaeterifled  Lopes  deVega  in  a  similar  man- 
ijer,  but,  with  mote  'SeTenty*  Now  it  knust  be  admitted  that 
^uch  of  this  may  be  said  of  our  dramatic  idol>  Shakspeane, 
but  we  are  yet  to  learn  that  in  Vega,  these  faults  are  redeemed 
by  any  of  those  tranbcendalit  excellencies  which  in  Shak- 
speare  permit  no  other  permanent  feeling  than  that  of  ddmira-' 
tion.  The  inundation  of  Vega's  fancy  seems  to  have  been  no 
more  than  a  deluge  of  Very  ordinary  matter,  in  which  there  is 
little  to  be  praised  but  an  easy  eloquence  of  language^  and  a 
|sicuity  of  dramatizing,  after  a  manner,  stories  of  every  kind. 
7?hree  hundred  pieces  eould  not  possibly  have  been  composed 
otherwise.  Nor  was  this  the  principid  portion  of  hb  literary 
labour ;  for  he  has  himself  affirmed  that  Upon  a  calculation  it 
would  awear  that  he  wrote  five  leaves  of  manuscript  for  every 
day  of  nis  life*  His  plays,  according  to  his  own  account, 
amounted  to  five  hundred  in  1609«.  His  poems  comprehend 
evejry  speties  of  composition  from  epic  to  pastoral ;  and,  with 
his  prqse  writings,  Woidd  fill  a  long  catalogue.  That,  how- 
ever, he  possess^  inventive  jpowers,  which,  if  employed  with 
more  choice  and  deliberation,  would,  have,  yielded  valuable 
fruits,  may  be  inferred  from  the  use  which  has  been  made  by 
^l^ench  and  other  writeits  of  comedy  of  some  of  his  more  strik«- 
9ig  plotSi  as  the  ground-*work  of  their  own  productions.  The 
high  decree  of  admiration  he  inspired  in  his  own  oouiitry  ap* 
peared  &om  the  numerous  eulogies  of  which  he  was  the  suIh 
jept  after  his  death. 

. ,  SAMUEL  DANIEL,  mi  eminent  poet  and  historian^  bom 
l>ear  Taunton  in  Somersetshire,  in  1563,  and  educated  at 
Oxford;  but  leaving  that  university  without  a  degree,  he 
a|^U^  himself  to  EnffUsh  history  and  poetry  under  the  pa- 
tronage of  the  earl  of  Pembroke.  He  was  afterwards  tutor 
to  the  l^y  Ann  Clifford,  and,  upon  the  death  of  Spenser,  was 
created  poet  laureat  to  queen  Elizabeth.  In  king  James's 
irelgUi  he  was  appointed  gentleman  extraordinary,  and  aftert 
w9fSd»  one  of  die  grooms  of  the  privy  chamber,  to  tlie  queen 
cmf^pttt  who  took  fpreat  detigfat  in  his  conversation  and  writ* 
jip^s,  „  He  wrote  a  history  of  England,  several  dramatic 
fiefie^i  and  some  poems ;  and  died  in  1619. 
\  .  ISABELLA  ANDREINI,  a  native  of  Padua,  an  excellrat 
poetess,  and  one  of  the  best  comediians  in  Italy«  The  Intenti 
of  Pavia  thoMght  they  did  their  society  an  honour  by  adnih- 
mg  h^r  a  member  of  it;  and  she  in  acknowledgment  of  this 
houQutr,  never  forgot  to  mention  amongst  her  titles,  that  of 
academica.in&nta:  her  tides  were  these,  '*  Isabella  Andreini, 
comicas  gelosa,  academica  infanta,  detta  pacies  sa.'*  She  was 
Akp  a.  woman  of  extraordinarv  besiuty,  which,  added  to  a  fine 
r^QCKmade  her  eharm  both  the  eyes  and  cfars  of  thcaudienee. 
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Sbe  di^M  Lyons,  JOth  of  June,  1604v  aged  4^.  Her  death 
beuig  a  matter  of  general  concern  and  lamentation,  there  were 
many  Latm  and  Italian  elegies  printed  to  her  memory ;  several 
of  these  pieces  were  print^  before  her  poems,  in  the  edition 
of  Milan,  in  1605.  Besides  her  sonnets,  madrigals,  songs,  and 
eclogues,  there  is  a  pastoral  of.  hers,  entitled  Myrtill^,  and 
letters,  printed  at  Venice  in  1610, 

JOHN  OWEN,  an  excellent  epigrammatist„born  in  Caer- 
narvonshire, and  educated  at  Winchester,  and  of  New  college, 
Oxford,  where  he  took  his  degree  of  L.L.D.  He  bec^une 
schoolmaster  at  Tryleighs,  and  afterwards  at  Warwick.  His 
Latin  epigrams,  Jdannes.  Andoeni  Epigrammata,  were  much 
esteemed  both  at  home  and  abroad,  and  went  through  many 
editions  and  translations.    He  died  in  16S2. 

SIR  JOHN  HARRINGTON,  an  ingenipus  English.poet, 
the  son  of  John  Harrington,  Esq.,  who  was  committed  to  the 
Tower  by  queen  Mary,  for  holding. a  correspondence  with  her 
sister  Elizabeth,  who,  when  she  came  to  the  crown,  stood  god- 
tnother  to  this  son,  and  afterwards  knighted  him.  Before  he  was 
thirty,  he  published  a  translation  of  Ariosto*s  Orlando  Furioso. 
A  collection  of  his  works  have  been  printed,  entitled  Nuffs 
Antiqua.  He  was  created  a  knight  of  the  bath  by  James  1.^ 
and  in  1603  a  baron,  by  the  title  of  lord  Harrington.  He 
attended  the  princess  Elizabeth,  after  her  marriage  with  the 
elector  palatine,  to  Heidelberg,  in  April,  1613,  and  died  at 
Worms,  August  ^,1613,  aged  51. 

GUY  UBALDO  BONARELLI,  an  Italian  poet,  was 
bom  Deceinber  26,  1563,  at  Urbino,  of  one  of  the  most  an- 
cient and  noble  families  of  the  city*  of  Ancona.  He  was  edu- 
cated in  France^  and  was  employed  by  the  duke  Alphonso  in 
several  important  embassies.  Bonarelli  went  to  Rome  with 
the  hope  oi  recovering  £he  marquisate  of  Orciano,  of  which  his 
father  bad  been  deprived ;  but  an  attack  of  the  gout  obliged 
him  to  stop  at  Fano,  where  he  died,  January  8,  lS)8,  aged  45, 
mth  the  character  6f  an  able  politician,  a  distinguished  bel' 
esprit,  and  a  good  philosopher  for  the  age  he  lived  in.  His 
pastorldpoem  entitled,  **  Filii  di  Scire,'*  was  printed  at  Fcrrara 
in  1607,  in  4to.;  and  again  at  Glasgow  in  1763^  6vo. 

JOSHUA  SYLVESTER,  an  Enghsh  poet,  was  born  in 
'I56S.  He  translated  Du  Bartas  into  English  verse ;  which 
WHS  once  a  very  poptdar  book,  and  was  praised  by  Ben  Jonson. 
Sylvester  also  wrote  a  piece  entitled  *'  Tobacco  battered,  and 
«e  pipes  shattered,  about  their  ears  thatidlely  idohze  so  base 
and  barbarous  a  weed ;  or  at  least-wise  over-love  so  loathsome 
a  vanity,  by  a  volley  of  holy  shot  thundered  from  mount 
Helicon.'^  This  may  be  supposed  to  have  been  written  to 
please  the  great  memy  of  tobacco,  James  I.     Not  much  can 
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now  be  said  in  favour  of  his  compositions,  though^  Dryden 
teils  us,  in  the  dedication  to  the  Spanish  Fryar,  tha:t  **  when 
a  boy  he  thought  the  admirable  Spenser  a  mean  poet  in  com- 
parison of  Sylvester's  Du  Bartas/'  and  *^  was  wrapt  into  an  ec- 
stacy  when  he  read  these  lines : 

"  «  Now  when  the  winter's  keener  hreath  hegan 
To  oystalliKe  the  Baltic  ocean. 
To  glaze  the  lakes,  to  bridle  up  the  floods. 
And  perriwig  with  snow  the  batd-pate  woods.'  ** 

Sylvester  seems  to  have  been  always  very  poor,  and  very  ear- 
nest in  courting  the  great  for  relief.  He  appears,  in  a  dedi- 
cation to  the  parliament,  to  allude  to  some  person  of  the  name 
of  Bowyer  as  the  cause  of  his  ruin,  for  he  subscribes, 

**  Your  under-clarke,  unworthily  undone^ 
By  over-trusting  to  a  starting  Bow- 
Yer — while  too  strong,  to  my  poor  wrongs  and  woe." 

He  finally  left  his  native  country,  probably  for  fear  of  a  gaol 
at  home.  He  died  at  Middleburgh,  in  Holland,  September 
88,  1618.  John  Vicars,  his  friend,  who  stvles  him  "  the  best 
of  poets/'  speaks  of  his  death  in  a  foreign  land  as  a  reproach 
to  nis  country : 

"  And  hadst  thou  died  at  home  it  had  been  better, 
It  would,  at  least,  have  giv'n  thee  much  content ; 
But  herein  England's  worthy  to  be  shent. 
Which  to  thy  worth  did  prove  so  bad  a  debtor. 
Nor  mind  I  this,  but  then  I  blush  for  shame. 
To  think,  that  though  a  cradle  thee  it  gave, 
Yet,  O  uiikinde,  denied  thy  corpes  a  grave. 
Much  more  a  statue  reared  to  thy  name*" 

THOMAS  CHURCHYARD,  an  English  poet,  was  bom 
at  Shrewsbury.  His  principal  poem  is  entitled,  The  Worthi* 
ness  of  Wales,  8vo.  1580.  He  died  in  1604,  and  was  buried 
in  the  porch  of  St.  Margaret's  Westminster. 
,  MICHAEL  DRAYTON,  an  eminent  English  poet,  born 
of  an  ancient  family  in  Warwickshire,  in  1563.  His  propenr 
Bity  to  poetry  was  extremely  strong  from  his  infancy,  and  we 
iind  the  most  of  his  principal  poems  published,  and  himself 
highly  distinguished  as  a  poet,  by  the  time  he  was  about  thirty 
years  of  age.  It  appears  from  his  poem  of  Moses's  birth  and  his 
miracles,  that  he  was  a  spectator  at  Dover  of  the  famous  Spa- 
nish  armada,  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  he  was  engaged  in 
some  military  employment  there.  It  is  certain,  that  not 
only  for  his  merit  as  a  writer,  but  for  his  valuable  qualities  as  a 
man,  he  was  held  in  high  estimation,  and  strongly  patronised 
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by  tev^al  personages  of  consequence^  particularly  by  Sir  Hen- 
ry. Goodere,  sir  Walter  Aston,  and  the  countess  of  Bedford ; 
to  the  first  of  whom  he  owns  himself  indebted  for  great  part 
of  his  education,  and  by  the  second  he  was' for  many  years 
supported.  His  poems  are  very  numerous,  and  so  elegs^nt, 
that  his  manner  has  been  copied  by  many  modem  writers  of 
eminence*  Among  these  the  most  celebrated  one  is  the  Poly- 
Albion,  a  chorographical  description  of  England,  with  its  com- 
modities, antiquities,  and  curiosities,  in  metre  of  twelve  sylla- 
bles, which  he  dedicated  to  prince  Henry,  by  whose  encou- 
ragement it  was  written,  and  whatever  may  be  thought  of  his 
poetry,  his  descriptions  are  allowed  to  be  exact.  He  was 
styled  poet  laureat  in  his  time,  which,  as  Ben  Jonson  was  then 
in  that  o£5ce,  is  to  be  understood  in  a  sense  of  approbation  as 
an  excellent  poet;  and  was  bestowed  on  others  as  well  as 
Drayton,  not  connected  with  the  office.  He  died  in  1631,  and 
was  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey,  among  the  poets,  where  his 
bust  is  to  be  seen,  with  an  epitaph  penned  by  Ben  Jonson. 

I.AURA  GUmiCCIONI  LUCCHESINI,  lived  at  Sien- 
na in  1601,  and  was  of  the  same  family  as  John  Guidiccioni, 
one  of  the  first  Italian  poets  of  his  time.  She  distinguished 
herself  by  her  poetical  talents,  which  consisted  chiefly  in  lyrical 
pieces.     She  composed  also  three  pastorals  to  be  set  to  music. 

WILLIAM  SHAKSPEARE,  the  celebrated  prodigy  of 
dramatic  genius,  the  immortal  poet  of  nature,  and  the  glory  of 
his  age  and  country,  was  bom  at  Stratford-upon-Avon,  April 
S3, 1564. 

**  There  sweetest  Shakspeare,  Fancy's  child, 
Warbled  his  native  wood-notes  wild  ."^-Milton. 

Proof  has  been  obtained  from  the  herald;^'  office  that  the 
family  of  Shakspeare,  as  might  be  conjectured  by  the  name, 
had  a  right  to  arms ;  his  father,  however,  is  only  known  to 
have  been  a  considerable  wool-dealer,  and  to  have  had  ten 
children,  of  whom  William  was  the  eldest.  They  who  look 
for  early  indications  of  the  genius  of  distinguished  persons,  and 
love  to  trace  the  circumstances  which  may  have  given  the  pe- 
culiar turn  to  their  pursuits,  will  be  disappointed  in  the  juvenile 
biography,  as  far  as  we  possess  it,  of  this  great  poet.  He  re- 
ceived his  education  at  a  country  free-school,  which  furnished 
him  with  "  a  little  Latin  and  no  Greek,"  and  was  then  taken  by 
his  father  to  be  brought  up  to  his  own  business.  He  married 
at  the  age  of  17  or  18,  a  woman  several  years  older  than  him* 
self,  had  a  family  before  he  had  attamed  the  age  of  majority, 
and  might  «eem  lastinsly  fixed  in  a  life  of  ordinary  cares  and 
occupaobns.    That  which  proves  the  ruin  of  many  young  men 
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was  the  primary  cause  of  opening  to  him  the  career*  of  fame; 
he  fell  into  loose  company,  and  was  tempted  to  join  a  party 
who  made  a  practice  of  stealing  deer  in  a  neighbouring  par^ 
belonging  to  Sir  Thomas  Lucy.  This  brought  upon  lum  a 
prosecution^  which  he  rendered  more  severe  by  wrijting  a  sad* 
rical  baliad  upon  the  gentleman  oifended,  the  first  known  ex* 
ercise  of  his  poetical  talents.  The  following  is  one  of  th« 
stanzas : 

^  A  parliemcnte  member,  a  justice  of  peace. 
At  home  a  poor  scare  crowe,  at  London  an  asse, 
If  lowsie  is  Lucy,  as  soitie  volke  raiscalle  it 
Then  Lucy  is  lowsie  whatever  befall  it ; 

He  thinks  himself  greate, 

Yet  an  asse  in  his  state 
We  ailowe  by  his  «ars  but  with  asses  to  mate. 
If  Lucy  is  lowsie,  as  some  volke  miscalle  it, 
Sing  lowsie  Lacy,  whatever  befall  iu" 

The.  consequences  drove  him  to  London  for  shelter^  and  it  is 
some  .proof  that  he  had  already  discovered  in  himself  the  pro- 
pensities which  decided  hid.fortune^  that  his  first  applioation 
wa^.to.the  theatre.  His  abilities  as  an  actor  »eem  to  have 
been  of  no  high  order^  for  it  is  ii^corded  that  the  character  in 
which  he  principally  excelled  was  the  ghost  of  lus  own  Hainlet ; 
it  is  probable,  therefore^  that  he  must  for  some  years  have 
.remained  In  an  humble  conditioD,  conversant  only  with  inferior 
players.  From  this  situation,  contrasted  with  the  preafidxng.pe- 
riods  of  his  life,  we  may  infer  a  considerable  fund  of  observation 
both  of  rural  and  of  town  manners,  as  existing  in  ihb  lower 
ranks,  to  have  been  stored  in  his  mind ;  but  whence  shall  we 
derive  that  elevation  of  sentiment,  and  feeling  of  genuine  dig^ 
nity  of  character,  which  break  forth  with  so  much  luslare  in  m 
his  capital  pieces ;  whence  that  beauty  and  sublimity  of  imagery, 
-  which  have  placed  him  as  high  among  poets  as  his  knowledge 
of  nature  has  done  among  dramatists  t  That  he  was  a  diligent 
Ireader  of  such  works  of  antiquity  as  wei*e  accessible  to  him, 
citheri  n  the  original  or  in  translations,  is  manifest  from  the 
abundant  references  to  history  and  mythology  in  his  writings, 
and  will  partly  account  for  a  way  of  thinking  so  much  above 
the  vulgar  ^  but  the  fire  of  native  genius  alone  could  have  given 
birth  to  his  creations  of  fancy. 

How  soon  he  began  to  try  his  powers  in  dramatic  composi- 
tion is  uncertain ;  the  earliest  date  of  his  plays  yet  discovered 
is  that  of  Romeo  and  Juliet  in  lt}9^,  when  he  was  about  the 
age  of  33»  He  appears  to  have  been  successful  in  his  attempts 
to  hit  the  taste  of  the  audiences  of  that  time,  to  which  indeed 
he  made  great  sacrifices ;  and  it  may  be  supposed  tliat  the  bet- 
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leir  judiges  dould  not  be  kisenaible  otAos^  trMMo«dUlfit  excel- 
leneieB  which  have  excited  the  admiration  of  posterity.-  Vfe- 
are  informed  of  one  noble  patron  whom  he  gained^  the  earl  ^ 
Southampton,  of  whom  tradition  reports  the  almost  incredible 
munificence  of  the  donation  of  1000/.  to  Shakspeare  to  enable^ 
him  to<;omplete  aipurchafle.  He  was  also  noticed  by  queen 
Elizabeth,  who  was  so  much  taken  with  his  character  of  Fal- 
stafi^in  Heniy  IV.,  that  she  desired  to  see  the  knight  exhibitedj^ 
in  another  play,  in  love,  and  that  this  wish  was  the  parent  of 
the  **The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor."  Emolument  was  the 
result  of  his  popularity,  and  he  became  a  proprietor  and  mana* 
ger  of  the.theatre  named  the  Globe,  in  Soutiiwark,  a  licence  for 
which  is  preserved,  given  by  king  James  at  the  beginning  of 
his  Englisn  reign.  It  was  in  th^  situation  that  he  afforded 
Ben  Jonson  the  opportunity  of  appearing  as  a  dramatic  writer 
before  the  public;  for  his  nature  was  entirely  free  from  envv 
^  jealousy,  .and  he  a<^quired  as  much  love  from  those  with 
whom  he  Uved  by  the  sweetness  of  his  temper,  as  he  did  admi- 
ration by  the  products  of  his  genius.  He  had  a  sobriety  and 
moderation  in  his  views  of  life  not  often  found  in  those  of 
his  profession;  and  if  he  had  been  led  astray  by  the  thought* 
kesness  of  youth,  the  reflection  and  exjperience  of  man- 
hood brought  him  back  to  reason.  It  is  not  certainly  known 
when  he  quitted  the  town  and  stage ;  but  he7)assed  the  latter 
years  of  a  not  long  life  in  his  native  town,  where  he  purchased 
a  handsome  house,  and  lived  like  a  retired  gentleman. 

^  In  this  retreat  our  Sbakspeare's  godlike  mind 
With  matchless  skill  surve/d  all  human  kind. 
Here  may  each  sweet  that  blest  Arabia  knows, 
'  Flowers  of  all  hue,  and  without  thorn  the  rose,' 
To  latest  time  their  balmy  odours  fling, 
And  Nature  here  display  eternal  spring !" — Malonx* 

He  seems  to  have  almost  forgotten  that  he  had  been  any  thing 
in  the  biisy  world ;  a^d  an  exainple  is  Djrobably  not  to  be  found 
in  die  biography  of  authors,  of  one  who  was  so  careless  of  his 
fiftme,  of  rather  a^  insensible  of  his  merits.  Among  his  parti- 
cular acquaintances  Was  an  Old  gentleman  named  Combe,  e3>- 
tremdy  opulent,  avaricious,  and  usurious.  In  a  free  conversa- 
tion he  desired  otfr  poet  to  write  his  epitaph,  that  he  might 
know  what  his  posthumous  character  would  be.  Shakspeare 
4lrew  a  ludicrous  character,  but  a  severe  picture,  in  four  lines, 
the  poignancy  of  which  was  never  forgiven;  and  indeed  a  man 
less  acquainted  with  life  than  he  who  bad  traced  all  its  mazes 
might  have  known  that  often  "  'tis  the  truth  which  gives 
oflSnce."  Finding  his  health  on  the  decline,  Shakspeare 
made  ^  will  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1616,  and  having 
iprovided  for  his  familyi  and  }eft  some  memorials  of  his  regard 
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to  hv  fofQier  aaaociales  of  the  stage,  he  departed  this  life  ir 
April  of  the  same  year,  and  was  interred  on  the  north  side  of 
the  chancel  in  the  church  of  Stratford,  where  a  monument  widi 
his  bust  was  erected  to  his  memory,  on  which  the  following 
dbtich  is  inscribed : 

**  Judicio  Pyliami  genio  Socratem,  arte  Maronem, 
Terra  tegit,  populus  moeret,  Olympus  habet.^  - 

To  this  Latin  inscription  on  Shakspeare  may  be  added  the 
lines  which  are  found  underneath  on  his  monument : 

**  Stay,  passenger,  why  dost  thou  go  so  fast? 
Read,  if  thou  canst,  what  envious  death  hath  plac*d 
Within  this  monument ;  Shakspeare,  with  whom 
Quick  nature  dy'd,  whose  name  doth  deck  the  tomb, 
Far  more  than  cost,  since  all  that  he  liath  writ 
Leaves  living  art  but  page  to  serve  his  wit.'* 

On  the  slab  which  covers  his  remains  are  th'e  following  lines, 
in  an  uncouth  mixture  of  small  and  capital  letters : 

*'  Good  Frend  for  Jesus  SikKE  forbeare 
To  diGG  T— £  Dust  EncloAsed  Here 
Blese  be  T— E  Man  Y'  spares  T— Es  Stones 
And  curst  be  He  Y'  moves  my  Bones." 

It  is  uncertain  whether  this  request  and  imprecation  were 
written  by  Shakspeare  or  by  one  of  his  friends ;  such  humble 
verse  might  equally  have  suited  any  obscure  inhabitant  of  the 
place.  It  was  not  till  the  year  1740,  when  the  name  of  Shak- 
speare had,  by  general  consent,  been  placed  amon^r  those 
which  conferred  tne  greatest  honour  on  his  country,  that  a 
sumptuous  monument  was  erected  for  him  among  the  poets  in 
Westminster  abbey,  at  the  expense  of  the  admirers  oi  his  im- 
mortal works.  Shakspeare  had  three  daughters,  two  of 
whom  were  married ;  but  his  posterity  was  extinct  in  the  third 
generation. 

^  Of  the  dramatic  pieces  of  this  great  poet,  a  collection  coDr 
sisting  of  36,  regarded  as  genuine,  was  first  published  in  162S 
by  his  theatrical  friends,  Heminge  and  Condale.  A  second 
edition  was  given  by  them  in  163^ ;  but  these,  and  some  subse- 
quent ones,  were  so  fiill  of  errors,  that  readers  were  left, to 
struggle  with  difficulties  of  every  kind,  till  the  poet  Rowe,  in 
1714,  undertook  to  present  tliem  to  the  public  in  a  corrected 
form.  Since  that  tune  no  English  classic  has  had  so  much 
critical  labour  bestowed  upon  it  by  editors,  several  of  whom, 
thouffh  men  of  eminence,  were  little  qualified  for  the  task.  At 
length  it  was  found  that  the  only  sure  way  of  rendering  Shak- 
speare correct  and  intelligible,  was  to  join  the  antiquary's 
knowledge  with  the  critic's  sagacity,  and  study  his  language  and 
aUusbns  in  the  wori^s  of  contemporary  writers.  .  This  method 
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has  been  pursued,  so  as  to  accmntilate  an  immense  mass  of 
notes  in  the  ktest  editions,  by  which  many  obscurities  have 
been  cleared  up ;  but  the  reader  is  often  perplexed  with  differ- 
ent opinions,  and  much  after  all  is  left  unexplained,  owing  to* 
the  carelessness  with  which  the  author  wrote,  and  the  inatten- 
tion of  first  editors. 

To  enter  into  a  criticbm  on  the  writings  and  genius  of 
Shakspeare  would  extend  this  article  to  a  disproportionate 
length,  and  is  rendered  unnecessary  by  the  numerous  disquisi** 
tions  of  this  kind  already  extant;  for  the  admiration  he  has 
inspired  has  been  continually  augmenting,  so  as  to  have  become 
a  national  passion.  It  is  now  a  received  article  of  literary^ 
faith  in  England,  that,  notwithstanding  the  faults  and  defects 
with  which  Shakspeare  abounds,  and  which  are  chiefly: 
those  of  his  age,  no  dramatist  in  any  country  has  displayed 
such  intimate  knowledge  of  the  human  heart,  such  extensive 
acquaintance  with  nature  in  its  various  forms,  an  imagkiatibn 
so  powerftd  and  poetical,  and  such  a  copiousness  of  moral  seiM 
timent  expressea  in  the  most  forcible  language.  Dryden'a 
eulogy  of  turn,  at  a  time  when  his  beauties  were  less  understood 
than  at  present,  is  so  ample  and  judicious  that  it  renders  fiir* 
ther  commendation  superfluous.  ^'Shakspeare,"  says  he, 
**  was  the  man,  who  of  all  modem,  and  perhaps  ancient  poets, 
had  the  largest  and  most  comprehensive  soul.  All  the  imaces 
of  nature  were  still  present  to  him,  and  he  drew  them  not  lar 
boriously,  but  luckily.  .  When  he  describes  any  thing  you 
more  than  see  it,  you  feel  it  too.  He  needed  not  the  spectacles 
of  books  to  read  nature;  he. looked  inwards  and  found  her 
there.  I  cannot  say  he  is  every  where  alike;  were  he. so  I 
■hould  do  him  injury  to  compare  him  with  the  greatest  of^mani* 
kind.  He  is  many  times  flat  and  insipid ;  his  comic  wit  d^e- 
neratinff  into  clenches,  his  serious. swelling  into  bombast,  nut 
he  is  fuways  great  when  some  great  occasion  is  presented  to 
hun.  No  man  can  say  he  ever  tiad  a  fit  subject  for  his  wit 
and  did  not  then  raise  himself  as  high  above  the  rest  of  poets, 
"  Quantum  lenta  solent  inter  vibiirna  cupressi." 

Besides  his  plays,  Shakspeare  published  in  1591  two  poems^ 
entitled,  Venus  and  Adonis,  and  Lucrece ;  others  have  ap- 
peared under  his  name ;  but  none  of  these,  without  his  dramay 
tic  works,  would  probably  have  made  him  known  to  posterity. 

Dr.  Johnson's  sublime  lines  on  Shakspeare  are  admirably 
descriptive  of  his  unrivalled  powers,  and  are  said  to  contain 
the  noblest  eulogy  that  ever  was  bestowed  on  a  poet. 

"  Each  change  of  many-coloured  life  he  drew^ 
Exhausted  worlds,  and  then  imagin'd  new. 
Existence  saw  him  spurn  her  bounded  reign, 
Aod  panting  time  toilU  after  him  in  vain.''  -. 
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GAfiPARD  MURTOLA,  snltaUanpo^ofGeiKMu    Hml 

poem  on  the  creation  of  the  world  exposed  Um  to  the  eimsuireai 
ef  Marini;  but  after  mutual  iabuse^  Murtola  at  last  attad^^ 
personally  his  antagonist.  [See  p.  477  of  this  volume.]  He. 
wrote  beffldes  a  Latin  poemi  Untriciarum  Lihritere^  a  poemfia 
Janus,  &c.,  and  died  16S4, 

'  THOMAS  NASH,  a  dramatic  noet  and  satirist  in  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth,  queen  of  England,  was  born  at  Lowestcxff 
ki  Suffolk,  about  1564*,  and  educated  at  St.  John's  coUege^ 
Cambridge,  which  he  left  afb^  taking  one  degree,  and  then 
■ettled  in  London,  where  he  was  ofben  con^i^  in  dificsrent; 
oaolsw  He  died  either  in  1600  or  1601.  It  would  seem  from 
his  pamphlet  entitled,  Pierce  Penniless,  that  he  had  met  with 
many  disappointments  and  much  distress,  which  from  the  efaa^ 
Yaeter  of  his  companion,  Robert  Greene,  it  is  to  be  infenreft 
OKwe  from  hia  own  indiscretions.  Thbre  is  some  reason  to 
think  that  he  became  penitent'  towards  the  conclusion  of  hia 
1i£d^  In  a  pamphlet  entitled,  Christ's  tears  over  Jerusalem,  he 
•ajrs^  in  a  dedication  to  lady  Elizabeth  Cary,  ^^  A  hundred  unfortu-^ 
Bale  fareweHs  to  fantasticaU  satirisme.  In  those  vaines  hereixH 
jfbm  I  micnpcnt  my  spirit,  and  prodigally  conspired  against,  good 
houres*  .  Kodiing  is  there  so  much  now  in  my  vowes  as  to  be 
^  peace  with  all  men,  and  make  submissive  amends  wbexm  I 
fasre  most  displeased."  Again,  *^  To  a  little  more  wit  hai^  my 
mcreaaing  yeeres  reclaimed  mee  then  I  had  before,  those  tiiat 
hayei>een  perverted  by  any. of  my  workes,  let  them  r^eade  tlus, 
and  it  •shall  thrice  .more  benefit  them.  The  autumne  I  imitate 
ki  sheadii^  my  leaves  widi  die  trees,  and  so  doth  the  peacock 
theade  his  taile,"  &c.  He  wrote  three  dramatic  pieces ;  but 
was  chiefly  distinguished  by  the  virulence  of  his  pamphlets 
asainst  Gabriel  Harvey,  and  Penry,  who  assumed  the  title  of 
Martin  Marprelate.  The  titles  m  his  dramatic  pieces  axe, 
Dido,  queen  of  Carthage,  a  tragedy,  15^,  4to.,  Summer's  last 
Will  and  Testament,  a  comedy,  1600,  4to.,  and  the  Isle  of 
Dogfl^  not  published.  Nash  wrote  with  ccmsiderafale  .ease, 
hamony,  and  energy^  yef  Malone  says,  ^'o£  sH  the  writers  of 
the  age  of  queen  Efizabeth,  Nash  is  the  most  licentio|6." 

AkSOLDO  CEBA,  an  Italian  poet,  was  born  at  Genoa  ii; 
1565,  and  died  in  1623.  He  was  a  copious  writer  in  verse 
and  prose.  In  the  former  he  wrote  two  heroic  poems, 
"  L'Esther,"  and  "  II  Furio  Camillo,"  but  he  appeared  less 
ha^py  in  exemplifying  the  rules  of  epic  poetry,  than  he  was  iiji 
laving  them  down,  in  a  dialogue  which  he  wrote  on  the  subject 
His  **  Esther"  contained  so  many  fabulous  additions  to  tHe 
Scripture  history,  that  it  was  put  in  the  prohibited,  list  He 
chiefly  excelled. as  a  dramatic  poet  i  and  two  of  his  tragedies, 
the  "  Gemelle  Capoane/'  and  the  "  Aleippo,"  were  thought 
worthy  by  the  marquis  Maffei  of  being  inserted  in  the  Theatro 
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Iliidiano.    (>eba  wrote  a  Roman  history  in  Italian,  a  colteodlon 
f>f  Academical'exercises,  eome  orations,  8ic. 

ALEfi&ANDRO  TAS80NI,  an  Italian  poet,  and  literary 
flcharacter,  uras  descended  of  an  ancient  and  noble  family,  and 
4»am  at  Modena  in  1565.    He  lost  both  his  parents  when 
yaxmg,.  and  was  besides  a  sufferer  from  disease  and  the  p^se^ 
jeuttons  of  foes,  which,  however,  did  not  prevent  him  from  cuU 
■tivBting  with  success  Greek  and  Latin  literature,  poetry^  asid 
^eloquence.     At  the  age  of  twenty  he  went  for  farther  improve*- 
•ment  to  the  university  of  Bologna;  and,  among  other  seienoes; 
he  applied  himself  both  there  and  at  Ferrara,  to  the  study  of  jn^ 
Tisprndeace.    The  narrowness  of  his  circumstances  rendeiin^ 
St  necessary  for  hun  to  find  some  profitable  employment  for  hift 
talents,  he  repaired  to  Rome,  where  he  made  himself  known 
,by  his  writings,  and  at.  length  he  entered  into  the  sertice  ef 
.eardinal  As€»nio  Colonna  as  secretary,  and  in  1600  accompa^ 
Inied  ban  to  Spain.    In  1602  the  cardinal  bemg  offered  tiie 
-TBoeroyBltyship  of  Arragon,  he  despatched  Taasoni  to  ttaly  t» 
-^ibtam  ^e  pope's  licence ;  and  in  the  following  year  be  was  ^9at 
4>y  die . cardinal  to  Rome,  in  order  to  take  care  of  his  efieotain 
rthat  icity*    It  b  not  known  whether  he  voluntarily  quitted  olr 
•was  disnns^  from  the  service  of  the  cardinal,  who  died  in 
.1408 ;  but  it  appears  that  he  was  some  time  domissticaited  wiA 
<caffdinal  Cesi^  a  great  patron  of  letters,  and  that  he  became  a 
ihember  of  the  academies  dqgli  Umoristi  and  de  Lincei,  amd 
irtood  high  among  the  literati  of  Rome.    A  frttit  of  Jm 
-firequentin^  '  these   learned  assemblies  were  bis  ten  boofcs 
mC  ^  Pensieri  Dimrsi,*'  Thoughts  on  Tarious  Subjects,  of 
^hiGli  a  qaecimen  was  ppblitbed  in  1608,  under  the  title  of 
^  Qoeidta,''  and  the  whole  in  161S.    The  freedom  of  literary 
'opinion  in  this  wosk^  in  which  Homer,  Aristotle,  and  otiJEier 
<gBeat  namea  were  admitted  to  eensure,  and  the  utility  of  letters 
themselves  were  called  in-  question,  scandalized  many  of  his 
conterapbraries,  ^wio  raised  an  alarm  as  if  he  had  declared  war 
a^Mtieftming  and  the  sciences.    In  fact,  several  of  the  no- 
-tiansiiese  published  wem  raAer  ingenious  and  sportive  parar 
^ze8,«Uiaa  the  resnk  of  solid  thinking  $  but  intermixed  with 
them  were  reflections  and  elucidations  highly  nseful  to  the 
readers  of  ancient  and  modern  authors.    He  touched,  how- 
ever, a  much  more  delicate  nerveof  literary  opinion  in  Italy, 
by  his  "  Considerations  on  Petrarch,"  first  printed  in  1609, 
It  appeared  to  him  that  the  national  idolatry  of  this  author 
exceeded  all  reasonable  bounds ;  but  in  attempting  to  restrain 
it,  be  went  into  Ate  opposite  extreme,  of  finding  faults  where 
none  exiated*    A  defender  of  the  favourite  bard  soon  arose, 
and  a  controversy  ensued^  in  which  the  linfiits  of  civility  were 
soon  exceeded. 
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In  tiie  meantime  il:  became  necessary  &r  Tassoni  to  obtain 
some  other  situation  of  profit,  and  in  1618  he  entered  into  the 
service  of  Charles  Emaxiuely  duke  of  Savoy,  first  as  gentleman 
to  his  son,  the  prince  Cardinal,  at  Rome ;  and  afterwards  as 
private  secretary  to  the  duke  at  Turin.  In  these  posts  he  ex- 
perienced much  of  the  fluctuation  attendant  on  courts,  which 
seems  to  have  chiefly  proceeded  from  the  frequent  changes  of 
jdie  politics  of  Savoy  with  respect  to  Spain,  the  two  courts 
bdttg  sometimes  friendly  and  sometimes  hostile.  Tassoni  was 
regarded  as  an  enemy  to  tlie  Spanish  monarchy,  and  not  with- 
out foundation,  since  he  was  the  reputed  author  of  certain 
^^  Philippics"  against  the  Spaniards,  and  of  a  book  entitled 
'^  Essequie  della  Monarchia  de  Spagna  ;'*  he  indeed,  denied 
that  they  were  of  his  composition,  but  there  appears  to  be 
reason  to  believe  that  he  was  concerned  in  them.  In  16S8, 
.wearied  with  a  service  in  which  he  met  with  so  much  disquiet^ 
he  quitted  his  connection  with  the  family  of  Savoy,  and  passed 
some  time  in  the  tranquil  pursuit  of  his  studies,  and  the  culti- 
vation of  flowers,  in  which  he  took  much  delight.  .  It  was  pro- 
bably about  this,  time  that  he  employed  himself  in  finishing  a 
Compendium  of  the  Annals  of  Baronius,  which  he  had  begun 
smne  years  before,  and  of  which  some  manuscript  copies  re- 
main in  four  volumes.  His  fortune  again  improved  in*  1GS6, 
when  cardinal  Lodovisio^  nephew  of  Uregory  XV.,  took  him 
into  his  service  at  an  annual  stipend,  and  with  apartments  in 
his  palace.  That  cardinal  dyipg  in  1633,  Tassoni  was  invited 
to  the  court  of  his  natural  sovereign*  Francis  I.,  duke  of  Mo- 
dena,  who  gave  him  the  title  of  gentleman  and  counsellor, 
with  a  pension.  He  did  not  long  enjoy  this  situation,  dying  in 
1635,  a^ed  seventy.  He  had.  a  prepossessing  countenance, 
with  a  cheerful  expression,  was  open  in  conversation,  a  good 
speaker,  serious  or  pleasant  according  to  the  occasion*  of  a 
lively  imagination  and  sound  jud^ent^ 

The  work  by  which  Tassoni  is  chiefly  known  is  his  mock 
heroic  poem,  "  La  Sechia  Rapita/'  It  takes  its  title  And  sub- 
ject from  a  supposed  petty  war  between  theModenese  and  Bo- 
lognese,  which  ended  in  the  capture  of  a  pail  or  bucket  by  the 
former  from  the  latter;  a  fact  in  some  measure  authentkated 
by.  the  preservation  of  an  old  bucket,  fastened  by  a  chain,  in 
a  chamber  of  the  tower  of  the  archives  at  Modena.  This 
{Mece  is  the  first  in  which  the  mock  heroic  has  been  brought 
to  perfection  in  the  Italian  language.  In  his  ^*  Sechia  Rapita'* 
may  be  discerned  much  comic  incident,  not  without  some  inde- 
cency, and  occasionally  flights  of  fancy  worthy  of  poetry  of  a 
higher  order.  To  most  of  the  editions  is  added  a  canto  of 
an  intended  heroic  poem  on  the  discovery  of  America^  entitled 
"  L'Oceano." 
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EDWARD  ALLEVN,  a  celebrated  English  actdr  in  the 
reiffns  of  Elizabeth  and  James  L,  and  founder  of  the  college  al 
Dmidchy  in  Surry,  was  bom  at  London  in  1566.  He  was  not 
properly  a  poet,  but  on  account  of  his  contemporaries,  this 
seems  to  be  his  proper  place.  Dr.  Fuller  says  he  was  bred  a 
stage-player,  though  his  &ther  would  have  given  him  a  liberal 
education,  but  that  he  was  not  inclined  to  a  serious  course  of 
life.  He  was,  however,  of  an  excellent  capacity,  a  cheerful 
temper,  a  tenacious  memory,  a  sweet  elocution,  and  of  a  stately 
port ;  all  which  advantages  might  well  induce  a  young  man  to 
take  to  a  theatrical  profession.  He  was  on  the  stage  before 
IB92 ;  for  at  that  time  he  was  in  high  favour  with  the  town,  and 
neatly  applauded  by  the  best  judges,  particularlv  Ben  Jonson. 
Ilaywood,  in  his  prologue  to  Marlow's  Jew  of  Malta,  calls  him 
Proteus  for  shapes,  and  Roscius  for  a  tongue.     HeusuaUy' 

Slayed  the  capital  parts,  and  was  one  of  the  original  actors  in 
hakspeare*s  plays ;  in  some  of  Ben  Jonson's  he  was  also  a 
principal  performer;  but  what  characters  he  personated  in 
either  of  these  poets  it  is  difficult  to  determine,  as  the  names 
of  players  were  not  then  printed  opposite  to  the  characters 
they  performed,  as  the  modern  custom  is;  but  one  general 
list  of  actors  was  given  to  the  whole  set  of  plays,  as,  in  the  old 
folio  edition  of  Shakspeare ;  or  the  dramatis  personam  were 

5 laced  before  the  plays,  and  the  performers  after  them,  as  in 
ohnson's.  It  may  appear  surprismg  how  one  of  AUeyn's  pro- 
fession should  have  been  able  to  erect  such  an  edifice  as  Dul- 
y/nch  college,  and  endow  it  liberally.  But  he  had  some  pater- 
nal fortune,  which,  though  small,  might  lay  a  foundation  for 
his  future  affluence ;  and  the  profits  he  received  from  acting, 
with  a  man  of  his  economical  turn,  and  who  by  his  acting 
drew  after  him  such  crowds  of  spectators,  must  have  consider- 
ably improved  his  fortune ;  besides  that  being  made  mastei^ 
of  a  playhouse,  built  at  his  own  expense,  he  could  not  but 
amass  considerable  wealth.  He  was  also  keeper  of  the  royal 
bear-garden,  which  was  frequented  by  vast  crowds  of  specta- 
tors ;  and  the  profits  arising  therefrom  are  said  to  have  amount- 
ed to  5001.  per  annum.  He  was  thrice  married ;  and  his  two 
first  wives  leaving  him  no  issue,  their  portions  no  doubt  con- 
tributed to  this  l^nefaction.  Such  donations  have  been  fre- 
quently thought  to  proceed  from  ostentation  rather  than  real 
piety ;  but  Alleyn's  has  been  ascribed  to  a  very  singular  cause,  for 
the  devil  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  promoter  of  it.  Aubrey 
mentions  a  tradition,  that  Alleyn  playing  a  demon  with  six 
others,  in  one  of  Shakspeare's  plays,  was,  in  the  midst  of  the 
play^  surprised  by  the  apparition  of  the  devil,  the  number 
being  increased  by  an  eighth ;  which,  by  some  private  memoirs, 
it  is  now  certain  to  have  been  Shakspeare,  Jonson,  or  some  of 
his  friends,  dressed  as  the  other  seven.    This  so  worked  on 
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lii$  fatioy^  that  he  made  a  vow,  which  he  ^rfotmed  by  building 
Pulwidi  college.  He  began  the  foundation  oif  it  under  the 
^Uypection  of  Inigo  Jones  in  1614;  and  the  building,  gardensy 
^c.  yrete  finiBoed  in  1617,  in  which  he  is  said  to  have  ex* 
f^ended  about.  10,000/.  After  the  college  was  built^  he  met 
with  some  difficulty  in  obtaining  a  charter  for  settling  his  lands 
ifk  finprtmain :  for  be  proposed  to  endow  it  with  '8^000/,  per 
paxmn,  for  the  maintenance  of  a  master^  a  wUrden^  and  font 
fellows;  whereof  three  were  to  be  clergymen,  and  the  fourth 
9c skilful  organist;  also  six  poor  men,  and  as  many  women,  be- 
^ides  twelve  boys  to  be  educated  till  the  age  of  fourteen  or 
sixteen,  and  then  put  out  to  some  trade.  The  obstruction 
9vose  from  lord  chaneellor  Bacon,  who  wished  king  James  to 
fettle  part  df  tho^e^  lands  for  the  support  of  two  academical 
lectures.  Alleyn's  s'olicitation  was,  however,  at  last  complied 
with,  and  he  obtained  a  royal  licence,  giving  hifn  fiiH  power  to 
l^y  his  foundation,  by  his  majesty's  letters  patent,  dated  June 
91st,  1619.  He  called  it  the  College  of  God's  gift,  and  was 
hiaeelf  the  first  master  of  it ;  so  that  to  use  the  words  of 
Haywood,  ^*  He  was  so  mingled  with  humility  and  charity, 
$bfkt.  he  became  his  own  pensioner,  humbly  submitting  himself 
to  that  proportion  of  diet  which  he  had  bestowed  on  others/' 
We; have  no  reason  to  think  that  he  repented  of  this  distri- 
i>|itioAof  his  substance;  but  on  the  contrary,  that  he  Was  en- 
tirdy  satisfied,  as  appears  from  the  following  memorial,  in  his 
fl^n  writing,  found'among  his  pSapers,  May  26,  .1620.  ''^My 
wife  »id  I  acknowledge  the  fine  at  the  Common*  pleas  bar,  for 
all  ourlallds  to  the  cpilege.  Blessed  be  God  that  be  has  given 
^s- fife  to  do  it."  His  wife  died  in  16S3;  and  about  two  years 
afterwards  he  mitrried  Constance  Kinchtoe,  who  survived  him» 
apd  received  remarkable  proofs- of  his  affectioa  by  his  will, 
^herein  be  left  her  considerably.  He  died  November  26th, 
jjSi^6,  aged  sixty-0ne,  and  Was  buried  in  the  chapel  of  his  c(d* 
}€|ga,  where  there  is  a  tombstone  oyer  his  grave^  with  an  in* 
scriptiQU.  His  original  diary  is  also  there  pn$aerved.  He  bad 
lQ9en  styled  ^^  the  Garrick  of  Shakspeare's  time,"  and  was  on 
|be  ni(^t  friendly  footing  with  that  peat  poet,  as  well  as  with 
Sw  Jqnson.  They  us^  frequent!^  to  spend  their  evenings 
tog^t^  at  the  si^pi  of  the  Globe,  near  Blackfriairs,  where  the 
f^layhpufte  then  was.  It  may  naturally  be  supposed  that  the 
^ppvivial  hours  of  such  a  triumviri^ were  equally,  pleasii^  and 
profitable*.  It  is  reported  that  en  one  qt  th^ne  odcasions, 
Jdleyn  joeid^rly  accused  Shakspeare  of  having  "  stolen  his 
ipeecb  about  the  qualities  of  an  actor's  excellence  in  Hamlet;" 
and  th^it  Shakspeare  not  seeming  to  reUsh  the  jest,  Jonson 
faid,  *^  this  affair  needed  no.  contention ;:  you  stole  it  from 
Jied,  np  doubt;  no  i«uch  marvel;  have  you  not  seen  him  act 
(f  Qies  mt  of  number  ?". 
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r  FRANGIS  BRAC€IOLINI,  an  Italum poet^ yfnk\ 
6f  Pntoia,  and  bom  in  1666*  He  removed  to  Fbrenee^ 
where  he  was  admitted  into  the  academy,  and  studied  litem* 
ture.  At  Rome  he  entered  into  the  service  of  cardinal  Maffeo 
Barberiniy  with  whom  he  vent  into  France.  After  the  deatib 
of  Clement  VIII.  he  returned  to  his  own  country,  and  for 
some  years  attended  to  his  studies^  in  retirement.  Wh^i 
his  patron  Barberini  was  elected  pope,  under  the  name  o# 
Uriban  VIII.  Bracciolini  repaired  to  Rome,  where  he  wa» 
graciously  received,  and  made  secretary  to  the  pope's  brotheri 
canEoial  Ahtoiiio.  He  had  also  the  honour  conferred  on  him 
of  taking  a  surname  from  the  arms  of  the  Barberini  fiunily^ 
which  were  bees ;  and  thenceforth  he  was  known  by  the  name 
of  BracciUni  dell*  Api.  He  resided  in  Rome  during  the  po&* 
tifieate  of  Urban,  frequenting  the  most  illustrious  academies^ 
and  listened  to  with  great  applause,  but  censuzed  for  his 
sordid  ayarice.  At  length  he  returned  to  his  natite  cl^ 
where  he  died  in  1645.  His  works  are — 1.  La  Croce  Rac* 
quistala,  an  heroic  poem,  4to.  S.  Le  Schema  delgi  Dei/ a 
mock-heroic,  in  ridicule  of  the  heathen  mythology,  4to« 
.  PAUL  GUIDOTTO,  a  poet  and  painter  of  Lucca,  who» 
though  acquainted  with  fourteen  different  trades,  died  poor 
and  ne^cted,  1626,  aged  sixty.  He  attempted  to  rival  TajM6 
by  a  despicable  poem  called  ''  Jerusalem  ruined." 
-  PAUL  ABBATISSA,  a  famous  Sicilian  poet,  bom  at 
Messina,  1570.  He  translated  into  Italian  verse,  Homer's 
Iliad  and  Odyssey,  and  Ovid's  Metamorphoses. 

JOHN  OGIER  D£  GOMBAULD,  a  French  poet,  was 
bom  at  St.  Just  de  Lussac  in  Saintonge.  He  was  a  younger 
son  of  a  gentleman  of  the  protestant  religion,  to  which  he  ads- 
hered.  Possessing  more  quality  than  wealth,  after  finishing 
his  education  at  Bourdeaux,  he  came  to  Paris  about  the  time 
of  the  death  of  Henrv  IV.,  and  frequented  the  court  of  queen 
Mary  de  Medicis.  He  so  well  ingratiated  himsdf  with  her, 
that  he  obtafaaed  a  pension  of  one  thousand  two  hundred 
erownsj  which  the  neeessities  of  the  time  afterwards,  by  re- 

E sated  reductions,  brought  down  to  four  hundred  ill-paid, 
e  was  also  a  gentleman  in  ordinary  of  the  king's  chamber, 
arid  had  some  |iatrons  of  jrank,  yet  he:  passed  hb  Ofe  in  a  slate 
little  above  mdiffence.  *'  MaUierbe,"  said  he,  *^  died  pooi^ 
and  I  live  as  he  died.'*  He  took  a  seat  amonff  the  witaand 
poets  of  the  thne,  was  a  constant  visitor  at  the  hotd  de  R^nir 
bodfflet,  and  was  me  of  the  first  members  of  the  French  ac4- 
demvi  He  was  so  zealous  for  its  great  object,  the  purity  of 
the  bmffuafle,  that  he  proposed  to  the  academicians,  that  they 
should  bind  themselves,  by  oath,  to  use  no  words'but  such  aa 
were. approved  by  a  majority  of  the  society^  Gombauld  was 
ready  at  repartee.    Hahad.qnce  been  reading  a  piece  of  hb 
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composing  to  cardinal  RicheKeu,  who  remarkcd/^'here  are  some 
things  that  1  do  not  understand ;"  that  is  not  mr  &ult,  replied 
the  poet,  and  the  cardinal  thought  proper  to  affect  not  to  hear 
him.  His  wit  did  not  leave  him  in  his  old  age,  for  his  latest 
publication  was  a  collection  of  epigrams.  By  means  of  regu- 
btrity  and  sobriety,  he  protracted  his  life  to  an  advanced  period, 
dying  in  1666.  The  works  of  this  writer  were  tragedies, 
tragi-comedies,  pastorals,  romances,  sonnets,  epigrams,  &c., 
wmch  obtained  reputation  in  their  time,  but  are  at  present 

little  esteemed.  ^     , .  ,     , 

Boileau  reckons  his  sonnets  among  those,  of  which  there 
are  scarcely  two  or  three  good  out  of  a  thousand.  He  also  en- 
gaged in  theological  controversy,  and  wrote  treatises  and 
fetters  concerning  reli^on,  in  favour  of  the  protestants. 

SIR  JOHN  DA  VIES,  a  poet,  lawyer,  and  political  writer, 
was  bom  in  1570,  at  Chisgrove,  in  the  parish  of  Tisbury, 
Wiltshire.  He  was  more  eminent  as  a  poet  and  a  wit  than  as 
a  lawyer,  which  is  the  reason  of  his  being  placed  in  this  class. 
He  received  his  academical  education  at  Queen's  college, 
Oxford,  whence  he  removed  to  the  Middle  Temple  for  tne 
pursuit  of  legal  studies.  His  abilities,  which  were  early  con- 
spicuous, were  attended  with  a  turbulence  of  disposition  which 
Tendered  him  the  subject  of  £nes  and  other  censures.  He 
was,  however,  called  to  the  bar  in  1595;  but  upon  a  violence 
he  ofiered  in  the  public  hall  to  Richard  Martin,  afterwards  re- 
corder of ^  London,  who  had  ffiven  him  some  offence,  he  was 
expelled  from  the  society  of  the  Middle  Temple.  He  retired 
to  Oxford,  and  there,  in  the  condition  of  a  sojourner,  devoted 
his  time  to  the  Muses,  and  studied  to  correct  the  faults  of  his 
temper.  Affliction  lent  her  aid  to  his  reformation;  and  he 
thus,  ia  his  poem  entitled  "Nosce  Teipsum,"  acknowledges 
her  power: — 

<<  This  mistress  lately  pluck'd  me  by  tbe  ear, 
And  many  a  golden  lesson  hath  me  taught ; 
Hath  made  my  senses  quick,  and  reason  dear,  ^^ 
Reformed  my  will,  and  rectified  my  thought." 

'  He  endeavoured  to  ingratiate  himself  with  the  court  by 
writing,  under  the  title  of  "  Hymns  of  Astra&a,''  twenty-six 
acrostics  in  honour  of  queen  Elizabeth;  very  adulatory,  but  in 
poetry  much  superior  to  the  generality  of  these  compositions. 
These  pieces  excited  some  notice ;  and  in  1699  he  completely 
established  his  reputation,  not  only  as  a  poet,  but  as  a  solid 
serious  thinker,  by  his  "  Nosce  Teipsum,"  or  Poem  on  the 
Immortality  of  the  SouL  This  piece  soon  came  to  a  second 
edition,  and  has  been  several  times  reprinted.  In  1607  Mr. 
Daviesy  on  a  pi^per  submission,,  was  restored  to  his  chamber 
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in  Uie  Temple,  lie  was  chosen  in  the  sinine  year  a  meni1>er' 
for  Corfe  Castle  in  the  la«t  parliament  of  the  reign«  In  1603  h^ 
became  attorney-general  in  Ireland,  and  was  afterwards 
appointed  one  of  the  judges  of  assize.  In  1606  he  yva^ 
mskde  a  serjeant ;  and  the  next  year  received  the  honour  of 
knighthood.  In  1612  he  published  his  '^  Discovery  of  tlie 
true  Causes  why  Ireland  has  never  been  subdued  tiU  the  be« 
ginning  of  this  reign ;"  and  soon  after  he  was  chosen  speaker 
of  the-noiise  of  commons  in  that  kingdom^  In. 16^  he  sat  in 
the  English  parliaments  Just  after  he  had  been  appointed 
lord  chief  justice  of  Englkhd,  sir  John  Davies.was  cut  off  by 
an  apoplexy,  in  December  16S6,  in  his  fifty  ^seventh  year^' 
By  hid  wife  Eleanor  Toucbet,  daughter  of  lord  Audley,  who 
was  a  singular  character,  much  addicted  to  tlie  fancies  of  pro« 
phecy,  he  had  a  son,  an  idiot,  and  a  daughter,  married  tq 
Ferdinando  lord  Hastings.  The  political  works  of.  Sir  John 
Davies  were  published  together  in  1786;  and  besides  hi^' 
poe^  ah*eady  mentioned,  he  wrote  epigrams,  acrostics,  ancl 
the  Orchestra,  a  poem  on  dancing.  His  reports,  adjudged  in 
the  Irish  courts^  were  printed  in  1715. 

LADY  ELEANOR  DAVIES.  Upon  the  plan  adoptejS^ 
in 'this  work,  of  placing  men  and  their  wives  together,  thist 
ktdv  falls  into  this  place*  Lady  Eleanor  was  the.fifthdaughtei^ 
.  of  lord  George  Audley,  earl  of  Castlehaven,  arid  born  about 
the  htter  end  of  the  reign  of  queeii^  Elizabeth,  or  the  begins 
nihg  of  that  of  James  I.  She  received  a  learned. ediicationi; 
and  was  twiee  married.  Her  first  husband  was  Sir.  Jobn 
Davies ;  three  months  after  whose  death  she  espoused  Sii' 
Afthibald  Dbufflas.  Neither  of  these  marriages,  .proved 
happy,  the  ladys  singular  turn  of  mind,  and  pretensions,  to 
prophetic  inspiration,  appear  to  have  disgusted  her  husbands* 
She  wrote  and  published  a  pamphlet  most  sublijQoely  income 

Erehensible,  uiiaer  the  following  title ;  .**  The  Lady  Eleanor^ 
e'r  Appeal.  Present  to  Mr.  Mace,  the  Prophet  of  the  Most 
High,  his  Messenger.  Pointed  in'  the  year.  1646.'.'  This^  per- 
formance, containing  forty  pages,  concludes  with. an  anagtQm 
on  her  name;  Reveal  O  Daniel  Eleanor  Audley.'.  It  also 
gives  an  account  of  George  Carr,  '*  a  Scottish  lad,  a  deslf  ahd' 
dumb  fortune-teller,"  whom  lady  Eleanor  took' into  her  bousej 
aiiil  who  at  length  spoke,  in  a  Whistling  tone  of  voice,  reflfem* 
bltng  that  of  a  bird,  predicted  future  eyents,  and  performed 
many  other  wonderful  things.  The  town  becoming  alatmed 
by  the  report  of  these  miracles,  the  lady  was  compelled  to  paVt 
with  her  prot£g6,  aft^r  wbich.the  spirit  of  prophecy  fell  upoii 
henelf.  ^*  Immediately  upon  which,"  to;  use  her  own  ^firqxd^i 
*^  they  were  all  vested  worse  than  ever,  ready  to  turn  thehpuse. 
upside  down,  laying  this  to  his  cbairge  too;  when  laying  aside 
all  household  cares,  and  no  conversation  with  any  but  the 
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tror'd  of  God,  first  with  the  prophet  Daniel,  chap/ viiL  Ven  I3» 
i  found  out  this  place ;  then  I  heard  one  sahUtpealdng  unia 
mnother  sainty  said  unto  that  certain  saint  which  spake^  tn  ih€i 
arigindly  to  wit,  the  number  of  secrets,  or  the  wonderful  nam* 
berer.  Hebrew  Pahnoni.  How  long  the  vision  concerning  the 
daily,  and  the  transgression  making  desolate,  to  give  the  hosief 
^e.  And  he  said  unto  me,  unio  two  thousand  and  three  hundred 
days,  shall  the  sanctuary  be  cleansed/'  S^c.  6fc.  Then  follows, 
in  the  same  curious  style,  an  account  of  her  predictions,  some 
of  which  slie  presented  to  archbishop  Abbots  "  Which  book," 
says  she,  ^^  was  sacrificed  b\'  my  first  husband's  hand,  tlirowd 
into  the  fire,  whose  doom  I  gave  him  in  ktters  of  his  own 
mime,  John  Davies,  Jove*s  hand,  within  tliree  years  to  expect 
the  mortal  blow ;  so  put  on  my  mourning  garment  for  that 
time ;  when  about  three  days  before  his  suddeii  deaths  before 
all  his  servants  and  friends  at  the  table,  gave  him  pass  to  take 
his  long  sleep,  by  him  thus  put  off;  I  pray  weep  not  while  I 
am  alive,  and  I  wiUgive  you  leave  to  laugh  wlien  I  amdead.^ 
Accordingly,  which  too  soon  came  to  pass,  for  contrary  to  a 
solemn  vow^  within  three  months  married  to  another  husbaodi 
^hb  escaped  not  scot  free;  he  likewise  burning  my  book, 
another  manuscript,  ^'  A  Remembrance  to  the  King^  for  be- 
ibdre  Great  Britain,  blow  at  hand;"  The  above  may  affi)rd  A 
imfficient  specimen  of  the  lady's  style  of  composition,  and  tlie 
use  which  she  made  of  her  learning.  She  complasaa  grie^ 
Tously  of  the  ill-treatment  of  her  second  husband,  whom  she 
wAs  in  such  haste  to  take,  on  the  account  of  her  predictions 
This  gentleman  died  July  S8,  1644. 

After  the  marriage  of  Chitrles  I.,  Henrietta,  his  queen,  en* 
quired  of  lady  Davies  when  she  should  become  pregna&lf 
Oportet  habere  tempusy  was  the  reply.  Lady  iDavis  ako  fore- 
told the  queen  that  she  would  beat  a  son,  and,  for  a  time, 
would  live  happy.     **  How  long  ?"  asked  Henrietta ;  "  sixteen 

?»ar8  answered  the  prophetess;  and  that  is  long  enoiighu*^ 
he  entrance  of  the  loag  mterrupted  the  conTersation.  "  He 
told  me,"  says  lady  Davies,  **  he  heard  how  I.  foreiold  mu 
former.  iMsband  of  his  death  some  three  days  before ;  aaid,  I 
iold  him  of  a  certain  servant  of  your  majesty's,  one  extraor- 
dinary proper,  &Cm  that  forthwith  was  to  come  upon  eanieat 
business  to  me;  and  that  hastened  me  the  next  dav  bel!Me  his 
death,  when  I  expected  my  gentleman ;  to  which  her  mi^^ 
repKed,  *  that  was  the  next  way  to  break  his  heoH,*  who  wea 
)>Ieased  so  much  to  commend  my  chmce,  witibout  expecting 
4ny.  And  so  that  time  twelve  montlis,  the. queen  conceived  a 
son ;  and  although  had  forgotten  me,  yet  some  about  her  I 
biformed)  that  her  son  should  go  to  christening  and  burying 
hi  a  day ;  coming  before  his  time/' 
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But  vrhatever  encouragexaQnt  the  qneen  inigbt  have  giv^n 
lo  l^y  Davie3»  Charles  became  displeased  with  her  preten^ 
tOQns,  and,  qxx  her  taking  a  house  at  St.  James's*  sent  Mc«  Kirl^ 
n  gentleman  of  his  bed-chamber,  to  inform  her,  that  "  if  she 
did  not  leave  off  her  predictions  in  relation  to  his  affairs,  he 
would  take  another  course."  *'  To  which,"  says  she,  "  my 
answer  was,  I  would  take  a  course  against  him,  namely,  sic 
Archibald  Douglas,  that  had  burnt  my  papers  to  purchase  his 
favour,  and  that  he  and  all  should  know  shortly."  In  con^ 
elusion^  Mr.  Kirk  said,  "  He  was  not  carried  away  with  tM 
wigiKj  but  prated  fue  to  tell  him  whether  the  king  should  have 
a  son.  pr  no:  unwilling  to  send  him  empty  away,  assured  him 
«  son,  and  astrong  child,  he  not  sparing  to  impart  ^  accordingly 
solemnized  with  bonfires,  &c." 

This  spirit  of  divination  contmued  to  involve  the  lady  in 
numberless  vexations;  having  printed  more  prophecies,  and 
drawn  up  an  offensive  petition,  the  following  order  was  issued 
against  her  from  Whitehall.  ^^  His  majesty  doth  expressly 
command  the  lord  archbishop's  grace,  and  his  commissioners 
for  causes  ecclesiastical,  that  the  petitioner  be  forthwith  called 
before  them,  for  presuming  to  imprint  the  said  book,  and  fi»f 
{xnnparing  the  detestable  petition/* — Sidney  Montague. 

A  curious  account  is  given  by  the  prophetess,  ia  her  usual 
•tyle  and  manner,  of  the  proceedings  against  her.  '^  And  his 
Gra^e,  the  foreman,  of  the  jury,  li6^,  October  ^»  commanded 
first  a  candle^  he  that  would  not  be  warned ;.biit  said,  '^  no 
tnore  of  that;  burnt  t/te  bookf  sayings  my  lords^  I hofoemade 
you  a  smother  ofdooms^day^  to  be  in  such  a  year^  about  Can* 
dlemas*f  till  then  she  takes  time  enough;  what  shall  we  do 
uext?"^  When,  with  one  voice,  '^  let  her  be  fined  three  thouj 
sand  pounds,  excommunicated^  no  Bible  allowed  her,  or  pen 
and  Mi  or  womau'-servaut ;  ca9ry  her  away  J*  Ai9  by  a  war-^ 
xant  under  twelve  hands^  *^  confined  to  the  gate4iQuse  £ot  everi 
where  kept  a  close  prisoner  for  two  years,,  the  Lord's  day 
unknown  from  another,  &;c."  This  punishment  of  the  poor 
lady's  whimsies,  was.  surely  a  little,  too  serious* 

Dr.  Heylin,  in  his  Ufe  of  archbishop  Laud,  thus  speaks  of 
bier*  ^^  And  t^at  the  other  sex  might  wh^  their  tong^js  upon 
liim  also,  the  lady  Davies,  the  widow  of  Sir  John  Ikme^t  9,U^t*^ 
9^ytgen^ral  for  king  James  in  Ireland,  scatters  a  proph^py 
Mpii^st  Jbim.  This  lady  had  before  spokea  somewhat  i|nMki]ty 
ofthe  duke  of  Puckmgham,  importing  that  he  should  not  Uyj^ 
tiUjtlje  end  of  August,  which  rai^  hereto)  the  reputai^pn.of  a 
Cm^ng  Womm  among,  the  ignorant  petapk ;  and  now,  1.63^i 

f  .Tbe.  »r.ohlw»iH»p  dM,  it  is  md,  t.Qry  ntsur  Ui«  time  pre^H^tisl^. 
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she  .prophecies  of  the  new  archbishop^  that  he  should  live  for 
a  few  days  after  November  5,  for  which,  and  other  prophecies 
of  a  more  mischievous  nature,  she  was  after  brought  into  the 
court  of  high  commission ;  the  woman  being  grown  so  mad, 
that  she  fancied  that  the  spirit  of  the  late  prophet  Daniel  to 
have  been  infused  into  her  body ;  and  this  she  grounded  on 
an  anagram  which  she  made  up  of  her  name;  viz.  Eleanor 
Davies  :  Reveal,  O  Daniel.  And  though  it  had  too  much 
by  an  L,  and  too  httle  by  an  S,  yet  she  found  Daniel  and 
reveal  in  it,  and  that  served  her  turn.  Much  pains  were  taken 
to  dispossess  her  of  this  spirit ;  till  Lamb,  then  dean  of  the 
arches,  shot  her  through  and  through  with  an  arrow  borrowed 
from  her  own  quiver ;  for  whilst  the  bishops  and  divines  were 
reasoning  the  point  with  her  out  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  he 
took  a  pen  into  his  hand,  and  at  last  hit  upon  this  excellent 
anagram ;  Dame  Eleanor  Davies  ;  never  so  mad  a  Lady  ; 
which  having  proved  to  be  true  by  the^  rules  of  art,  "  madam,'* 
says  he,  "  I  see  yoii  build  much  on  anagrams,  and  I  have 
found  out  one  which  I  hope  will  fit  you.  This  said,  and 
reading  it  aloud,  he  put  it  into  her  hands  in  writing ;  which 
happy  fancy  brought  that  grave  court  into  such  a  laughter, 
and  the  poor  woman  thereupon  into  such  a  confusion,  that  af: 
terwards  she  grew  either  wiser,  or  was  less  regarded." 

In  the  continuation  of  Baker's  Chronicle,  the  lady  Davies  is 
mentioned  with  more  respect.  Dr.  Peter  du  Moulin  also  thus 
speaks  of  her.  '^  She  was  learned  above  her  sex,  humble 
below  her  fortune,  having  a  mind  so  great  and  noble,  that 
prosperity  could  not  make  it  remiss,  nor  the  deepest  adversity 
cause  her  to  shrink,  or  discover  the  least  pusillanimity  or 
detection  of  spirit ;  being  iull  of  the  love  of  God,  to  that 
fulness  the  smiling  world  could  not  add,  or  the  frowning  from  it 
detract."  It  is  probable  that  the  learning  of  this  lady,  acting 
upon  a  rabed  imagination,  and  a  £EUiatic  turn  of  mind,  produced 
a  partial  insanity,  ... 

"  Great  wit  to  madness  nearly  is  allied." 

The  year  before  her  death,  which  took  place  in  1652,  lady 
Davies  published  a  pamphlet,  entitled  '^  The  Restitution  of 
Prophecy;  that  buried  Talent  to  be  Revived.  By  the  lady 
Eleanor,  156L"  In  this  tract,  written  very  obscurely,  are 
many  severities  against  the  persecutors  of  the  author. 

ALEXANDER  HARDI,'a  French  poet,  born  at  Paris, 
flourished  in  the  reigns  of  Henry  IV.  and  Lewis  XIIL,  and 
died  about  16S0.  Re  was  the  most  copious  dramatic  writer 
France  ever  produced;  the  number  of  his  pieces  beings  rec- 
koned 600.    These  were  written  for  a  strolling  company  of 
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comedians,  which  he  furnished  with  new  performances  at  a 
week's  warning,  whenever  they  were  wanted.  Jt  cannot  be 
suppose^  that  such  compositions  ii){;ould  be  master-pieces ;  and, 
in  fact,  the  works  of  Hardi  abound  in  violations  of  propriety 
and  decorum  of  every  kind ;  nor  does  it  appear  that  any 
strokes  of  real  genius  compensate  for  their  defects.  Fertility 
of  invention  was  his  great  quality ;  and  he  is  praised  for  having 
adopted  the  true  style  of  dramatic  poetry,  and  written  in  heroic 
verse^  though  rude  and  unpolished.  Before  the  time  of 
Comeille,  he  was  accounted  the  principal  French  trage- 
dian. His  select  works  were  published  in  five  large  volumes 
octavo. 

ABEL  SAINTE  MARTHE,  eldest  son  of  Scevola,  was 
bom  at  London  in  1570;  and  cultivated,  Uke  him,  Latin  and 
French  poetry.  His  poems  were  printed  along  with  his 
father's  in  1632, 4*to.  Lewis  XIII.  gave  him  a  pension ;  made 
him  counsellor  of  state;  and  in  16^7  made  him  his  librarian, 
and  gave  him  some  other  offices.  He  published  Opuscula 
Varia,  at  Poictiers,  in  8vo.,  1645.     He  died  in  1652. 

FRANCIS  QUEVEDO  DE  VILLEGAS,  a  celebrated 
Spanish  poet,  was  a  native  of  Madrid,  and  born  in  1570.  He 
was  descended  from  a  noble  family,  and  was  made  a  knight 
of  St.  James ;  but  was  thrown  into  prison  by  order  of  count 
Alvarez,  whose  administration  he  satirized  in  his  verses,  and 
was  not  liberated  till  after  that  minister's  disgrace.  Quevedo 
wrote  some  heroic,  lyric,  and  facetious  poems:  he  also  com- 
posed several  treatises, on  religious  subjects,  and  translated 
some  authors  into  Spanish.  He  died  in  1645.  His  best 
known  works  are,  The  Spanish  Parnassus.  The  Adven- 
turer Buseon.  Visions  of  Hell  Reformed,  &c.  Quevedo  was 
one  of  the  greatest  scholars,  and  most  eminent  poets  of  his 
time.  His  youth  was  spent  in  the  service  of  his  country  in 
Italy,  where  he  distinguished  himself  by  his  sagacity  and 
prudence. 

EDWARD  FAIRFAX,  natural  son  of  Sir  Thomas  Fair- 
fax, was  an  English  poet,  who  lived  in  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth 
and  James  I.  He  wrote  several  poetic  pieces,  and  was  an 
accomplished  genius.  Dryden  classes  him  with  Spenser,  as  one 
of  the  leading  writers  of  the  times ;  and  even  seems  to  give  him 
the  preference  for  harmony,  when  he  observes  that  Walhn* 
owned  himself  indebted  for  the  harmony  of  his  numbers  to 
Fairfax's  Godfrey  of  Boulogne.  He  died  about  1632,  at  his 
bouse  called  Newhall,  between  Denton  and  Knaresborough. 

NICHOLAS  BOURBON,  a  celebrated  Greek  and  Latin 
poet,  was  nephew  of  Nicholas  Bourbon.  He  taught  rhetoric 
in  several  colleges  of  Paris ;  and  cardinal  Perron  got  him  ap- 
pointed professor  of  eloquence  in  the  royal  college :  he  Mas 
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afeo  canon  tjf  Langtes^  and  orie  of  the  foirty'of  the  French 
tica&eim.  He  died-  in  1644,  aged  seventy.  He  is  esteeniBd 
one  of  the  greatest  Latin  poets  France  has  produced.  His 
]|[)0ein8  trere  printed  at  Paris  in  1630. 

BEN,  or  BENJAMIN  JONSON,  a  poet  once  hich  in 
repotation,  was  the  posthumous  son  of  a  clergyman  in  West- 
ttiinster,  where  he  was  bom,  June  11,  1574,  about  a  month 
after  bis  father's  death.  His  family  was  originally  from 
Annandale,  in  Scotland,  whence  his  grand>fatber  remoTed  to 
Carlisle,  in  the  k^ign  of  Henry  VIII.  Jonson  was  educated 
at  Wcfstmin&ter  school,  under  the  learned  Camden,  and  had 
made  an  extraordinary  progress  at  that  time,  when  his  mo- 
ther, who  had  married  a  bricklayer  for  her  second  husband, 
took  him  from  school  to  follow  the  trade  of  his  step-father. 
It  was  not  likely  that  one  to  whom  the  stores  of  classical  litera- 
ture had  been  opened,  would  acquiesce  in  a  mechanical  em- 

•  ployment ;  he  enlisted  for  a  soldier  in  the  army  then  serving 
against  the  Spaniards  in  the  Netherlands;  and  an  exploit 
which  he  performed,  of  killing  an  enemy  in  single  combat, 
gave  him  occasion  to  boast  ever  after  of  a  quality  which  has 
not  always  been  found  in  conjunction  with  the  spirit  of  poetry. 
On  his  return  he  entered  himself  at  St.  John's  coUege,  Cam- 
bridge ;  but  the  state  of  his  finances  obliged  him  soon  to  qnit 
this  desirable  residence.  An  inclination  which  he  felt  for  the 
stage  then  induced  him  to  apply  for  employment  at  the  theatres^ 
but  his  talents  as  an  actor  cotdd  only  obtain  for  him  admission 
at  an  obscure  play-house  in  the  suburbs ;  ahd  he  was  even 
obliged  to  undertake  parts  in  low  mimicry  and  ridiculiDiis  rant« 
The  cirenmstance  of  killing  a  fellow  actor  in  a  diiel>  for 
which  he  was  iflipi^isoned,  brought  hhn  into  a  state  of  mind, 
of  which  a  popish  priest  took  advantage  to  convert  him  to 
the  Catholic  faith,  and  he  remained  attached  to  his  new  reli- 
gion for  twelve  years. 

Soon  after  he  had  recovered  his  liberty  he  married,  an^ 
set  himself  in  earnest  to  the  business  of  di*amatic  writings  in 
which  he  had  already  made  some  unsuccessftil  attempts.  The 
liberal  kindness  of  Shakspeare  caused  him  to  bring  upon  bis 
own  stage  a  performance  of  Jonson's,  which  other  managers 
had  rejected,  and  himself  to  act  a  part  in  it.  He  continued  to 
patronize  the  young  writer,  and  occasionally  assisted  him  in 
finishing  his  pieces :  their  genius,  however,  was  so  dissimilar, 
that  little  harmony  could  re.^ult  from  their  combined  efforts, 
and  in  the  plays  of  Jonson,  as  they  have  been  left  to  us,  there 
^re  no  traces  of  the  hand  of  Shakspeare.  The  first  comedy 
which  Jonson  printed  was  "  Every  Man  in  Ws  Hmnour," 
aoted  in  1598  ;  and  he  continued  to  furnish  a  play  yearly,  till 
^  hjfi  time  was  occupied  by  coinposing  masques  and  other  easier- 
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itainments  with  whiebtbe  acce^ioii  of  Jamefs  was  celebrated. 
iMuch  pedantry  and  nmch  adulation  rendered  these  pieces 
^atefiil  to  Mb  maAeatj ;  yet  he  had  nearly  &Uen  li  sAcrintie  to 
^U  d>U8e  of  the  Scottish  nation,  in  a  comedy  entitled,  '^  East^ 
iward  Hoe/*  written  in  conjunction  with  Chapman  and  Mars** 
toa*     The  three  composers  were  imprisoned,  and  threatened 
mth  the  pillory  and  loss  of  ears  and  noses^  but  a  timely  pa^** 
don  prevented   the  disgrace.     At   an  entertainment  which 
J^onson  gave  on  his  being  liberated,  his  mother,  a  woman  of 
jnascoline  spirit,  drank  to  him,  and  showed  a  paper  of  poison*, 
i&f  which  she  had  intetided  to  give  him  a  portion,  taking  the 
vest  herself,  had  the  ignominious  sentence  been  persisted  in; 
He  continued  to  write  with  improved  experience,  and  in  1609 
produced  his  *'  Epicene,  or  ISilent  Woman,"  accounted  the 
most  perfect  of  his  comedies.     His  *'  Alchemist,"  acted  in  the 
following  year,  was  also  much  applauded.     A  tour  in  France^ 
in  1613,  gave  Jonson  an  opportunity  to  enlarge  his  views  and 
refine  his  manners,  which  were  coarse  and  rude ;  yet  in  this 
last  particular  he  seems  very  much  to  have  been  improved. 
He  was  honoured  by  an  interview  with  the  celebrated  Carr 
dinal  Perron,  in  which  he  very  bluntly  told  the  cardinal  that 
his  translation  of  Virgil  was  a  bad  one.     On  his  return  he 
quarrelled  with  Inigo  Jones,  and  ridiculed  him  on-  the  stage,  in 
a  comic  character.     So  industrious  had  his  miise  been,  that  in 
1616  he  published  .a  folio  volume  of  his  works  ;  and  his  repu* 
tation  at  court  was  sealed  by  a  grant  fVom  the  kin^  of  the 
salary  of  poet  laur^eat  for  life :  the  office  itself  was  at  that  time 
occupied  by  another.  He  was  invited  by  Dr.  Corbet  to  Christ* 
chw^ch  college,   in  Oxford ;   and  during  his  agreeable  visit 
there,  the  university  conferred  on  him  the  honorary  degree  of 
M.A.   Upon  the  death  of  Daniel,  the  laureat,  in  1619,  Jonson 
succeeded  to  the  post.     Soon  after  he  went  to  Scotland,  on  a 
visit  to  the  celebrated  poet  of  that  country,  Drumniond,  of 
Hawthornden,  and  passed  some  months  with  him  in  the  inti-^ 
macy  of  friendship.     But  though  Jonson  seems  to  have  been 
extremely  well  pleased  with  the  interview,  Drummond,  who 
has  left  minutes  of  their  conversation,  scruples  not  to  give  a 
very  unamiable  character  of  his  friend,  with  whose  rudeness 
and  intemperance  he  was  probably  much  disgusted.     Indeed 
it  is  acknowledged  that  he  was  not  only  deficient  in  courtesy, 
biit  had  many  radical  faults  of  temper,  such  as  a  high  degree 
of  pride  and  self-conceit,  irritability,  and  proneness  to  abuse 
and  disparage  all  who  incurred  his  jealousy  or  displeasure. 
He  was,  however,  fond  of  convivial  society ;  and  great  tradi* 
fibnary  fame  has  attended  the  club  over  which  he  presided,  in 
the  Devil  tavern,  near  Temple-bar,  and  for  which  he  coia* 
|k>sed,  in  Latin^  a  set  of  Leges  Con^vialesi     ^  ... 
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'  He  cotitinueil  to  wtite  masqueff  for  ibe  court>  and  now  and 
then  a  coniedy,  of  which  one,  acted  m  1629,  was  hissed  from 
the  stage;  and  the  poet  revenged  the  insult  by  an  ode  to  him- 
self, in  which  he  threatened  to  quit  the  theatre.'  His  neg^ 
^ence  and  disposition  to  conviviaiitv  likewise  reduced  him  t» 
neeessitoiis  circumstances,  idthough  his  salary  was  advanced 
as  laureat  to  one  hundred  pounds  per  annum,  and  a  tierce  of 
sack ;  the  pay,  with  which  the  office  has  continued  till  the  pre- 
sent time.  A  story  has  been  current,  that  on  hearing  of  his  con- 
dition, the  king,  Charles  I.,  sent  him  a  present  of  ten  pounds^ 
and  then  Jonson  said  to  the  messenger,  "  His  majesty  haa 
sent  me  ten  pounds  because  I  am  eld  and  poor,  and  live  in 
an  alley;  go  and  tell  him  that  his  soul  lives  in  an  allev*** 
Though  such  a 'speech  is  not  unsuitable  to  the  surliness  of  his 
character,  yet  its  authenticity  may  be  doubted,  as  there  is  in 
JonsQn*s  work  an  epi^am  ''  To  king  Charles,  for  an  hundred 
pounds  he  sent  me  m  my  sickness,  1629.**  The  disease  of 
iiranty  however,  was  radical  and  incurable ;  and  some  of  his 
latest  productions  are  mendicant  poems,  addressed  to  different 
patrons.  The  powers  of  his  body  and  mind  fell  into  equal  decay, 
and  the  two  last  comedies  he  wrote  have  been  called  the  dotages. 
He  did  not  employ  his  pen  after  the  New-year*s  Ode  for  1to5, 
and  died  in  1637^  aged  sixty-three.  He  was  interred  in  West- 
minster abbcy^  and  an  inscription  was  placed  over  his  grave» 
familiarly  expressive  of  the  reputatiop  he  had  acquired  among 
his  countrymen:  **  O  rare  Ben  Jonson.**  He  was  considered  in 
bis  time  at  the  head  of  the  English  poetry,  and  was  addressed 
by  the  wits  with  the  reverential  title  of  father  Ben.  Six 
months  after  his  death  a  collection  of  poems  to  his  honour^  by 
a  number  of  the  most  eminent  writers  and  scholars  in  the  na-» 
tion,  was  published*  entitled,  ^*  Jonsonius  Virgilius :  or,  the 
Memory  of  Ben  Jonson  revived,  by  the  Friends  of  the 
Mu^es.'*  The  bust,,  with  the  forementioned  inscription,  which 
now  m^ks  his  place  in  poets*  comer,  was  put  up  by  the  se^ 
cond  Harley,  earl  of  Oxford. 

The  remaining  fame  of  Jonson  is  principally  founded  upon 
bis  comedies,  which  were  long  reckoned  the  most  perfect  ii^ 
the  English  language.  I)ryden,  in  bis  Essays  on  Dramatic 
Poetry,  speaks  of  him  as  the  most  learned  and  judicious 
writer  wliich  any  theatre  ever  had,  and  gives  a  particular 
examination  of  his  "  Silent  Woman,**  as  a  model  of  perfec-^ 
tjioOi  His  excellence,  however,  was  comprised  within  narrow. 
limijU„  and  chiefly  consisted  in  the  preservation  of  the  unities^ 
and  the  skilful  management  of  the  plot.  He  was  defective  in 
almost  every  thing  which  wakes  comedy  pleasant.  Dryden 
saysj^  *^  Yqu  seldom  find  him  making  love  in  any  of  his  sccnesj^ 
W  endeavouring  to  move  the  pasi^ions;,  his  genius  vas  toa 
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sttllen  and'Mliiniine  to  ^o  H  graeeftiny.  Humour  was  his 
proper  sphere ;  and  in  that  he  delighted  inost  to  repreaeiit 
mechanics.  Hnmoar  is  indeed  the  essence  of  comedy ;  but 
JcMison-  drew  his  rather  from  conceptions  of  ridiculous  cha- 
racter formed  in  his  own  fancy,  than  from  the  obsenrati<m 
of  nature.  Neither  the  language  nor  the  manners  of  real 
life,  especially  in  the  superior  ranks  of  society,  are  to  be 
found  m  his  representations ;  and  the  incidents  are  in  ge- 
neral TUlffar,  and  the  humour  forced.  It  is  therefore  no  won- 
der that  his  plajrs  have  gradually  disappeared  from  the  stage, 
and  that  if  any  one  is  occasionally  revived,  it  is  little  retished 
or  understood  by  the  audience.  He  composed  only,  two  tra- 
gedies, Sejanus  and  Catiline,  neither  of  wnich  was  successibl. 
They  are  full  of  declamatory  speeches,  many  of  them  close 
translations  from  the  ancient  historians  and  orators.  As  a 
general  poet,  Jonson  is  for  the  most  part  harsh,  frigid,  and 
tedious,  perpetually  in  pursuit  of  some  uncommon  thought, 
which  he  wants  taste  and  genius  to  render  striking  or  agree- 
able. There  are,  however,  some  strains  of  vigorous  imagi- 
nation, and  even  happy  expression.  His  hymn  m  '^Cynthia's 
Revels,*'  beginning  with  "  Queen  and  huntress  chaste  and 
fair,"  is  remarkab^  elegant,  and  melodious.  His  epitaph  on 
the  countess  of  Pembroke  is  deservedly- celebrated  for  ^  the 
spirit  and  conciseness  of  its  language^  and  ingeni;tity.  of  its 
turn,  in  which  it  is  perhaps  surpassed  by  that  of  four  lines  oa 
Elizabeth  L.  H. 

'*  Underneath  this  stone  doth  lie, 
As  much  beauty  as  could  die, 
Which  in  life  did  harbour  give, 
To  more  virtue  than  doth  live." 

But  such  pieces  are  great  rarities  in  his  works ;  and  father 
Ben  is  at  this  day  little  more  than  the  shadow  of  a  great  name. 
All  his  works  were  printed,  in  folio ;  and  subsequently  in  seven 
volumes,  8vo. ;  the  last  edition  by  Mr.  Gifford. 

ANTHONY  MONTCHRESTEIN  DE  VATEVILLE,. 
a  French  poet.  He  was  for  some  time  in  England,  in  oonse^ 
quence  of  his  being  accused  of  miurder ;  but  as  the  accusation 
seemed  false,  he  returned  to  his  own  country.  He  was  after-^ 
wards  suspected  of  coining;  and  at  last,  engaging  in.th.& 
civil  wars  in  France,  he .  was  killed  near  Falaise,  by  a  party 
who ■  attempted  to. arrest  him.  The  tribunal  ordered  that 
his  body  should  be  torn  to  pieces  or  burnt*  This  took 
place  in  16SK  He  wrote  some  tragedies,  besides  a  pastoral  i 
§usan,  a  poem,  &c. 

ANTHONY  BREWER,  a  dramatic  writer  in  the  yeign 
of  king  James  T.,  was  highly  esteemed  by  the  wi.ts  of  ihat^ 
time.     He  wrote- six  plays,  in  one  of  which,  called  "  Lingua,^ 
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JULIUS  STnOZZh  wrote  Ven^ta  «diiMta,.  1«3^  »L 
«ik  udmired  poem  on  die  origin  of  Venice^  and  also  liOtfAcr 
lieroic  poem,    He  died  in  lf^» 

WILLIAM  VAUGHAN,  a  Latin  poet  and  ^ter,  ^te 
the  tson  of  Walter  Vaugban,  of  the  Golden  Grolroy  in  Cur- 
Buirtli«nahir^  esq.  He  was  bom  at  Golden  Grove  in  I577f 
and  became  a  ^cioanmoner  of  Jesus-edlege^  Oxford*  fn  IS91* 
{o  bis  fifteenth  year  be  prepared  for  printing  an  easy  para* 
phrase  of  Persius  in  English  and  Lalln  -^  and  his  piibikatioM 
which  appeared  in  1597  and  1588  bespeak  a  prematurity  of 
genius.  After  tiding  his  degrees  in  arts,  he  studied  the  lair> 
but  before  he  proceeded  in  that  facuHy^  set  out  on  his  travel^ 
and  at  Vienna  performed  the  necessary  exercise  for  a  doct<Mrjs 
degree,  m  wmch  he  was  incorporated  at  Osdord  in  1605. 
lie  formed  a  setdement  in  Cambriol,  Newfoundland*  where 
he  died  about  1640.  His  works  are — 1.  The  Song  of  .Sokn 
nloD*  and  some  of  the  Psalmsy  translated  into  verse*  9*  Yaria 
Poemata  db  SdbsBrarum  ordine.  8.  The  Golden  Grove  mo- 
ralized.   9^  The  Golden  Beece,  4to. 

PETER  GOUDELIN,  or  GOUDOULI,  a  celebrated 
poet  in  the  Gascon  dialects,  bom  in  1579,  was  the  son  of  « 
surgeon  at  Tfaoulouse.  He  was  brought  up  !to  the  bar,  but 
never  practised,  and  spent  his  time  in  composing  verses  in  hia 
native  tongue.  By  his  poetical  talent  and  the  pleasantnesi 
of  his  conversation,  he  acquired  th^  favour  of  the  duke  de 
Montmorenci,  and  other  distinguished  persons,  and  mijzht 
have  enriched  himself,  had  he  not  been  negligent  of  his  for- 
tiaie«  In  his  declining  years  he  was  only  preserved  from  indi- 
genes by  a  pension  granted  him  by  his  fellow  citizens.  He 
ended  his  days  at  Thoulouse  in  1649.  His  memoiy  was  ho- 
noured by  a  bust  in  the  hotel  de  Ville,  among  the  iHnstnoua 
Thottlousans.  He  wrote  upon  a  great  variety  of  subjects,  but 
the  particular  character  of  his  poetry  is  a  vivacity  and  plea* 
sautry  which  assumes  a  natural  air  in  the  Gascon  dialect,  but 
would  lose  its  grace  if  rendered  into  a  more  refined  lan-^ 
guace.  His  poem  on  the  death  of  Henry  IV.  has  been  trma^ 
mted  into  Latin  by  father  Vaniere,  and  is  among  the  mo9t 
devated  of  his  comnositions.  His  works  have  been  several 
time  printed  at  Thoulouse,  and  they  form  a  part  of  the  Gascon 
poets,  t»rinted  at  Amsterdam,  in  ^  vols.  Idmo.  1700.  They 
are  held  in  high  esteem  by  his  countrymen,  one  of  whom,  M. 
Doujat,  of  the  French  ac^emy,  .drew  up  a  glossary,  for  the 
purpose  of  making  them  better  understood. 

RODERICK    FRANCIS  LOBO,  a  celebrated  Portu- 

Siese  poet)  was  born  at  Leira,  a  small  towti  of  Estremadura. 
e  wrote  an  heroic  poem,  some  eclpguesi  and  a  piece  entitkd. 

12 
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.EtipkrOflyiie>  which  b  the  favonrite  comedy  of  tiie  Porto- 
guese.  ifis  Works  were. coUeeled  and  printed  in  Portugoese 
in  1721,  in  folio* 

ALEXANDER  ADIMARI,  bom  at  Florence  in  1579. 
He  gained  great  reputation  by  his  poems,  and  died  in  Itf4i9. 

DENIS  SANGfuiN  DE  SAINT  PAVIN,  a  Fwncli 
•poet,  a  native  of  Paris,  was  the  son  of  a  president  of  inquests, 
and  a  magistrate  of  the  city.  Having  an  early  inclination  to 
polite  literature,  he  would  not  engage  in  any  active  profession, 
and  entered  the  church  for  the  purpose  of  taking  the  abbacif 
of  Leira,  where  he  passed  his  time  in  a  voluptuous  and  lettered 
retirement.  He  was  a  pupil  of  the  poet,  Theaphife,  from 
whom  he  derived  an  epicurean  syettem  of  philosophy,  the 
maxims  of  which  he  gave  to  the  pubfic  in  various  poems,  wrft- 
ten  in  a  light  and  easy  manner,  and  possessing  much  merit  Hi 
that  class. of  compositions.  His  character  was  so  well  ichomi 
that  Boileau  in  his  first  satbe,  enumerating  things  impossibt^^ 
gives  us  an  instance  of  Sainti  Pavin  becoming  a  bigot.  Hi^ 
implied  attack  upon  his  faith,  however,  he  todk  so  ill,  that  he 
repaid  it  by  a  severe  epigram  on  the  satirist,  ending  with 
these  lines, 

"  S'ii  n*est  mal  pari^  de  personne, 
On  n'eat  jamais  parl^  de  lui." 

iBoileau  retaliated  in  another  ejMgram,  in  wliicfa  he  took  ^at^ 
not  to  be  bjehind  hand  in  sarcasm ;  and  poor  St.  Pavin  has 
.been  consigned  to  posterity  in  his  works  with  a  contempt,  whieh 
as  a  writer  he  did  not  deserve.  His  poems,  consisting  of  sbn^ 
nets,  ep^ams,  rondeaus,  and  epistles,  have  been  several  times 
pnrinted.  They  were  collected,  with  those  of  Charleval,  in  A 
volume,  12mo.,  in  1769.  He  died,  advanced  in  years,  in  1670, 
having  in  his  last  illness  experienced  a  return  of  those  reUgious 
^sentiments,  or  rather  of  those  apprehensions,  which  he  had 
kept  at  a  distance  during  a  long  Jife.  Guy  Platin,  in  one  rf 
his  letters^  mentions  that  the  rector  of  St.  Nicholas  refused  ^ 
'^ive  absolutbn  to  St.  Pavin,  till  he  had  thrown  his  will  into  th^ 
fire,  and  left  all  his  remaining  propei*ty  to  pious  uses,  htttkk 
is  the  advant^e  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  seldom  fatl6 
to  take  of  Ubertines  in  their  la^  moments ! 

WILLIAM  ALEXANDER,  Eari  of  Stirimg,  a  poet  M 
statesman,  was  the  son  of  Anckew  Alexander,  of  Menshie,  iii 
Scotla^id,  and  was  bom  in  1580.  He  travelled  as  tutor  or 
.companion  to  the  eari  of  Argyle,  and  on  his  return,  lived  as  a 
private  gentletnan  in  the  court  of  king  James  VI.,  and  exer** 
cised  those  poetical  talents  whicli  he  had  very  early  manifested. 
After  having  preluded  with  amorous  verses,  he  changed  his 
jstrain  to  the  themes  of  philosophy  and  morals,  and  aimed  iat 
liolding    the  i^iirror    to  princes,  in  a  series  of  tragedies  4n 
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rhyme,  formed  somewhat  upon  the  anciefit  model,  with  cho- 
russes.  One,  on  the  $tory  of  Darius,  was  published  at  Eldin- 
burgh  in  1603;  it  was  reprinted  with  three  more,'^viz.  Croesus, 
the  Alexandrssan,  and  Julius  Caesar,  in  1607,  under  the  title 
of  Monarchic  Tragedies.  They  are  grave,  lofty,  and  senten- 
tious, and  the  language  and  versification  are  such  as  even  still 
would  seem  to  require  little  correction.    He  published  othei- 

Etems  of  a  political  kind,  particularly  a  Paraenesis  to  prince 
ezury,  in  which  is  contained  a  noble  lesson  to  an  heir  of  roy- 
alty. He  also  wrote  a  supplement  to  complete  the  third  part 
of  Sir  Philip  Sidney's  romance,  published  in  1613,  in  which 
year  he  was  made  one  of  the  gentlemen  ushers  of  the  presence 
to  .prince  Charles.  In  1614  he  printed  a  sacred  poem  of  con- 
siderable length,  called  Doomsday,  and  in  that  year  received 
the  honour  of  knighthood  from  king  James,  and  was  made 
master  of  requests.  Now  began  his  political  career.  Having 
{HTojected  the  settlement  of  a  colony  in  Nova  Scotia,  he  had  a 
grant  made  him  of  that  country  in  161S.  Charles,  on  his  acces- 
sion,, greatly  countenanced  the  scheme,  and,  to  promote  it, 
founded  the  order  of  knights  baronet  in  Scotland  and  Nova 
Scotia,  each  of  whom  were  to  have  a  portion  of  land  in  the 
new  colony.  Sir  William  Alexander  himself  was  to  have  pre- 
cedence, as  his  majesty's  lieutenant  of  Nova  Scotia.  He  had 
also  the  privilege  of  coining  small  copper  money.  This  design, 
bpwever;  was  attended  with  little  success,  and  Sir  William  un- 
derwent some  discredit  in  the  sale  of  his  honours.  At  length 
he  sold  the  whole  country  to  the  French  for  five  or  six  thou- 
sand pounds. 

The  king  created  him  secretary  of  state  for  Scotland  in  1626, 
H^  a  peer  of  that  realm,  by  the  style  of  viscount  Stirling,  in 
1630.  He  was  raised  to  the  dignity  of  earl  in  1633,  at  the  so- 
lemnity of  the  king's  coronation  at  f  lolyrood  hou^.  He  dis- 
charged the  office  of  secretary  of  state  with  great  reputation 
till  his  death  in  1640.  To  a  new  edition  of  his  poems,  printed 
s©me  time  before,  he  added  the  first  book  of  an  heroic  poem, 
entitled  Jonathan,  and  he  polished  and  improved  the  style  of 
the  whole  with  much  care.  They  compose  a  very  respectable 
portion  of  the  polite  literature  of  that  age,  though  their  gravity 
and  prolixity  arc  not  much  suited  to  the  taste  of  the  present. 
It  does  not  appear  that  his  plays  were  ever  acted ;  they  arc 
rtither  dramatic  poems  for  perusal  in  the  closet. 

PHINliAS  FLETCHER,  poet  and  divine,  son  of  Dr. 
Giles  Fletcher,  was  educated  at  Eton  and  King's  college,  Cam- 
bridge, where  he  took  his  master's  degree  in  1608.  In  16J^1 
he  was  presented  to  the  living  of  Hilgay,  in  Norfolk,  and  died 
there  about  16tW,  He  wrote  several  poems,  and  a  dramatic 
piece  entitled,  Sicilidc,  printed  in  1631 ;  but  his  principal  per- 
formance  is  the  Pui*ple  Ireland,  in  Spenser's   manner,  and 
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which  Milton  has  imitated.  It  wa»  reprinted  in  ITSS,  ha^  hii 
Piscatory  Eclogues  had  been  in  177S.  This  is  all  we  know  of 
the  hiunble  annals  of  a  person  whose  talents  might  have  deco^ 
rated  a  much  superior  station.  From  early  youth  he  addicted 
'himself  to  tpoetical  composition,  and  probably  all  that  we  pos- 
sess of  his  productions  were  written  before  he  left  college. 

LUCRETIA  MARINELLA,  a  Venetian  lady,  who  in 
1601  wrote  a  curious  book,  in  which  she  asserted  the  superi* 
ority  of  the  female  above  the  male.  She  also  wrote  the  lifi^  of 
the  Virgin  Mary,  the  Ufe  of  St.  Frances,  &c. 

BERNARD  DE  BALBUENA,  a  Spanish  poet,  was 
bishop  of  St.  John,  in  Porto  Rico,  North  America,  to  which 
he  was  appointed  in  1620^  He  was  a  native  of  ValdepeguA?^ 
a  village  in  the  diocese  of  Toledo,  took  his  doctor*s  degree  aft 
Salamanca,  from  whence  he  was  sent  to  America,  and  had  the 
charge  of  judicature  at  Jamaica,  and  then  was  made  bishop  of 
Porto  Rico.  He  was  there  when,  in  1625,  it  was  plundered 
by  the  Dutch,  who  carried  away  his  library.  He  died  in  1627* 
His  works  are — 1.  EI  Bernardo  d  Victoria  de  Roncesvallest 
an  epic  poem^  1624, 4to.  3.  Siecle  d'or  dans  les  bois  d'Eriphilci 
8vo ,  1608.    S.  A  work  on  the  grandeur  of  Mexico,  8vo. ' 

JOHN  TAYLOR,  usually  called  the  Water  Poet*  from 
his  being  a  waterman  as  well  as  a  poet,  was  born  in  Gloucestec^ 
shire  about  1580.  He  was  at  school  in  the  city  of  Gloucester^ 
from  whence  he  was  brought  to  London,  and  bound  appren<* 
tice  to  a  waterman.  He  was  either  pressed  or  went  into  the 
service  of  the  navy,  and  was  at  the  taking  of  Cadiz  under  the 
earl  of  Essex  in  1596,  when  but  sixteen  years  of  age,  aVid  wais 
afterwards  in  Germany,  Bohemia,  and  Scotland.  After  his 
return  he  pHed  on  the  Thames,  and  collected  the  lieutenant  of 
the  Tower*s  demand  on  wines  imported  into  London.  He  also 
styled  himself  the  "  King's  Water  Poet/'  and  the  ''  QueeYi's 
Waterman ;"  but  when  the  rebellion  be^an,  he  retired  to  Ox* 
ford,  where  he  kept  a  public-house ;  as  he  aft;erwards  did  near 
Lonff  Acre.  On  the  death  of  the  king  he  put  up  the  sign  of 
the  Mourning  Crown,  which  being  obliged  to  take  down,  h^- 
hung  up  his  own  portrait,  with  these  verses  under  it:  / 

*'  There's  many  a  head  stands  for  a  sign, 
Then  gentle  reader  why  not  mine." 

And  on  the  other  side,  ' 

"  The'  I  deserve  not,  I  desire 
The  laurel  wreath,  the  poet's  hire." 

He  died  in  1654,  aged  seventy-four.  While  a  waterman  he 
naturally  had  a  great  hatred  to  coaches,  and  besides  writing  a 
satire  against  them,  he  fancied  that  the  watermen  were  starving 
for  want  of  employment,  and  presented  a  petition  to  Jamea  I., 
which  was.  referred  Jo.  certain  commisaionerst  oC.wbom  Sir 
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F«ands  Bacon  was  onc^  to  obtain  a  prohibitioh  of  all  play«^ 
kooses  except  those  oil  the  bank  fiide^  that  the  greater  pait  of 
the  uihabttants/  of  London,  who  wese  desu»>us  of  seeing  plays, 
might  be  eompelled  to-  go  by  water.  His  wbrics  were  published 
unde^  the  title  of ''  AH  the  Workes  of  John  Taylor,  the  wates 
poet,,  bein^  sixty  and  thi^e  in  number,  collected  into  one  vo* 
mne  by  the  author,  with  sundry  new  additions ;  corrected, 
revised,  and  newly^  imprinted/'  163(li,  foUo.  .  These  pieces, 
which  are  not-  destitute  of  natural  humour,  abound  widi  that 
low  juggling  wit,  which  prevafled  in  the  reign  of  James  I.,  and 
which  too,  o£teh  bordered  upon  bombast  and  nonsense.  Ta^or 
ikb  wrote  the  life  of  old  Parr,  printed  in  1635,  when  Pair  is 
said  to  hii^re  been  iiTing  at  the  age  of  152^  He  was  likewise 
author  of  satires  against  the  Round-heads. 

Sm  JOHN  BEAUMONT,  the  elder  brother  of  Frauds, 
the  poet,  was  bom  in  1583,  and  educated  at  Oxford,  fiDom 
whence  he  removed  to  one  of  the  inns  of  court.  .  In  1626  he 
had  the  dignity  of  a  baronet  conferred  on  him  by  king  Charles 
I.  He  wrote  the  Crown  of  Thorns,  a  poem,. in  eight  books;  a 
misc^Uany,  entitled,  Bosworth  Field;  translations  from  the 
Latin* poets;  and  several  poems  on  religious  and  political  anfab» 
iects,  as,  on  the  festivals,  and  on  the  b^sed  Trinity ;  a  dia- 
logue between  ike  world,  a  pilgrim,  and  virtue ;  of  ^e  miseiat 
Ue  state  of  man;  of  sickness,  &c.  He  died  in  16S8v  Wn 
pioetijs  genuis  was  celebrated  by  Ben  Jonaon,  Michael  Drayton* 
and  others. 

FRANCIS  ARBAUD,  sieur  de  Poictieres,  member  of  the 
French  aci^emy,  was  a  native  of  Provence.  He  was  the  pupil 
of  Malherbe,  and  received  a  pension  from  cardinal  Richelieu. 
He  died  in  1640.  His  poems  and  paraphrase  on  the  Psalms 
were  printed  at  Paris  in  1633^  8vo.  He  nad  a  brother  named 
John  Arnaud,  who  was  also  dutingoished  in  his  day  by  bis 
poems  on  sacred  subjects. 

PHILIP  MASSIN6ER,  an  earfy  English  poet  and.drat 
matiQ  writer,  was  bom  in  1584  at  Salisbury.  His  fethep,  Aiv 
thur,  was  in  the  service  of  Henry,  second  earl  of  Pembroke^  in 
whose  family  Philip  was  probably  educated.  His  co^|legB 
studies  he  pursued  at  St.  Alban's  hall,  Qxibrd; 'but  it  is  as- 
serted by  ^thony  Wood  that  in  Xhfi  UAivQr^jyty  he  gave  his 
mind  more  to  poetry  and  romance  than  to  the  studies  of  the 
place*  He  left  his  college  without  a  degree,  and  his  father 
being  dead  he  found  no  onier  means  of  support  jtban  die  em- 
ployment of  his  talents  as  a  writer  for  the  stage.  From  1606 
to  16^,  a  space  of  sixteen  years,  he  was  scarcely  knomLto  thi 
puUic  in  the  profession  he  had  embraced,  he.  was  during .^t 
period  probsUy  enqployed  in  ^ving  assistance  to  othec  writers 
of  more  celebrity.  And  there.is  good  xeason  £ea. helieviag.  that 
he  was  a  coadjutor  to  FJelcher.  ia  some  pieces. that,  bor&.fais 
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name,  though  he  was  in  such  embarrassed  civcuiiMiCaMes  as  to 
supplicate  tiie  loan  of  akaost  the  smallest  sum.  to  jHwrnent  him 
from  being  sent  to  gaoL  In  the  last  of  the  yews  above^ment 
lioned  hitf  first  printed  play  made  its  appearance  undear  the 
title  of  the  Virgin  Martyr.  There  are  few  facts  on  recoifd 
respecting  the  life  of  Massinger ;  it  appears,  however,  that  in 
his  circumstances  he  nerer  rose  above  indigence,  uid  that 
from  his  own  dedications  he  would  have  found  it  difficult  td 
Bubsisthad  he  not  received  the  aid  of  liberal  benefiMtonu  He 
died  of  a  sudden  indisposition  in  the  month  of  March^  1640^ 
and  was  buried  by  the  code  of  Fletcher, .  in  the  church  yard  of 
St.  Saviour's,  Southwark*  The  list  given  of  plays  composed* 
either  wholly  or  in  part,  by  Massinger,  amounts  tothirty^eighb 
of  which  seventeen  <mly  are  printed  in  the  most  complete  edi- 
tion*  They  are  but  little  known,  nor  have  any  of  them  the 
present  possession  of  the  stage,  excepting  his  comedy  of  a 
*^  New  Way  to  pay  Old  Debts^''  which  is  sometimes  acted. 
ifis  chief  excellence  is  in  tragedy,  and  according  to  an  sf^ 

S roved  critic,  "  it  would  not  be  easy  to  name  one  of  the  £i^|^h 
nmatists  who  has  surpassed  him  in  harmony  of  verse  and 
beauty  of  language,  or  in  strength  of  character.  Hisjppimlarit^ 
was  never  equal  to  that  of  Shakspeare,  Jonson,  Beaumonti^ 
and  Fletcher ;  his  pieces  have  the  irregularity  of  plot  conuwni 
at  that  period,  with  a  mixture  of  low.ahd  gross  scenei^;  tbt 
portraits  are  drawn  more  from  general  ideas  of  his  own  con* 
caption  than  from  the  observation  of  real  nature;  and  his 
knowledge  of  the  human  heart  is  much  inferior  to.  that  of 
Shakspeare,  to  whom,  in  some  respects,  he  bore  a  great  simif 
larity.  His  morality  is  generalLv  pure,  though  his  language  b 
often  gross  and  indelicate.'*  The  best  edition  of  his  works  is 
that  of  Mr.  Gifford,  in  four  volumes,  8vo.  1805. 

FRANCIS  MAYNARD,  a  French  poet,  and  one  of  the 
forty  members  of  the  academy,  was  born  at  Thoulouse,  IB8SL 
He  was  secretary  to  queen  Margaret,  and  wrote:  poems,  odfiSi 
epifframs,  &c.    He  died  in  1646. 

CASPAR  BARLiEUS,  a  modem  Latin  poet,  bom  at  Ai^ 
twerp  in  1584.  He  became  professor  of  philosophy  at  Amsten* 
dam^  and  one  of  the  best  Latin  poets  of  his  time.  There  was 
scarce  any  thing  great  happened  when  he  lived  but  he  made  a 
pompous  elegy  upon  it,  when  reasons  of  state  were  no  ob0tacle^ 
He  aefended  Arminius,  and  showed  his  abifities  as  an  histoaa% 
by  his  rebtion  of  what  passed  in  Braadi  durinff  the  governmettt 
of  count  Maurice  of  Nassau,  published  in  lmk7.  Hs  died  in 
1648^  His  orations  and  letters  hav«  been  printed,  but  hv 
Latin  poems  are  most  esteemed. 

RICHARD  NICHOLS  or  NICCOLS»  a  poeVwas  bom 
in:  London  m  1684»  and  educated  at  Magdalea  c^ge,  (%&- 
^fd.    He  qfidttMl  Oxford  tat  LondiHi»  where  be,  aocordiog  io 
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Wood,  ''obtained  an  employinent  soitable  to  his  ficulty/'  The 
most  material  Of  his  works  are  his  additions  to  '*  The'Mirrour 
for  Magistraites/'  a  book  most  popular  in  its  time,  contaihiiig  a 
series  of  pieces  by  SackTille,  Baldwyne,  Ferrers,  Churchyaard; 
Phayer>  Higgins,  and  Drayton.  It  was  ultimately  completed, 
wid  its  contents  newly  arranged  by  Nicho^s^  whose  supplement 
to  the  edition  of  1610  is  entitled  "  A  Whiter  Night's  Vision." 
To  this  likewise  is  subjoined,  ^'  Ehgkuid's  Eliza;  or  the  vjpto* 
rk>us  and  triumphant  reigne  of  that  yirgbi  empress,  &c.  Eliza- 
bethy  queen  of  England/  &c. 

FRANCIS  VOSSIUS,  brother  of  Gerard  John  Vossius, 
was  author  of  a  poem  on  a  naval  triumph  obtained  by  Troni|>, 
and  died  in  16^5. 

PETER  PATRIX,  a  French  poet,  bom  at  Caen  in  1585i 
Several  of  his  poems  are  on  religious  subjects,  but  one  of  them 
k  entitled  the  Dream,  he  died  at  Paris  in  1673,  aged  88. 

FRANCIS  BEAUMONT,  an  emment  dramatic  poet,  was 
the  son  of  Francis  Beaumont,  one  of  the  judges  of  the  comraioii 
pleas,  and  born  at  Grace-Dieu,  in  Leicestershire,  an  ancient 
seat  of  the  family,  in  1585  or  1586.  He  was  educated  at  Cam* 
bridge^  and  afterwards  admitted  a  student  in  the  Inner  Temple^ 
whero  his  devotion  to  the  muses  diverted  his  attention  froni 
the  study  of  the  law.  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  were  so  inti-^ 
mately  connected,  and  wrote  so  much  in  concert,  that  it  is  dif« 
ficult  at  this  distance  of  time  to  assign  to  each  his  appropriate 
part  in  the  numerous  compositions,  tragic  and  comic,  whicK 
nave  been  published  under  their  common  names.  Tradition 
reports,  and  probably  with  truth,  that  Beaumont  was  peculiarly 
distinguished  by  judgment,  which  was  commonly  employed  in 
correcting  and  retrenching  the  superfluities  of  Fletcner's  wit. 
It  appears,  however,  from  an  examination  of  Beaiunont's  dis* 
tinct  productions,  and  particularly  his  littie  Masque  of  tiie 
Inner  Temple  and  Gh*ay  s  Inn,  and  also  a  poem,  entitled  the 
Hennaphrodite,  that  he  was  by  no  means  destitute  of  poetic 
hnagination  and  invention,  and  that  his  Versification  is  elegant' 
and  harmonious.  Beaumont  was  esteemed  so  accurate  a  judge 
of  plays  that  Ben  Jonson,  who  expressed  his  affectionate  re^ 
gard  for  him  in  a  copv  of  verses,  submitted  all  his  writings  to 
his  censure,  and  is  thought  to  have  availed  himself  of  his 
judgment  in  correcting,  if  not  in  contriving,'  all  his  plots.  He 
iiea  before  he' had  attained  the  age  of  thmy  years,  in  March, 
1615,  and  left  a  daughter,  who  was  in  possession  of  several- 
poems  of  her  fether's  writing,  but  they  were  all  lost  at  sea,  in 
a  voyage  from  Ireland,  where  she  had  lived  for  some  time  ifi 
the  duke  of  Ormond's  family.  The  elder  brother  of  the  pre- 
eeding»  Sir  John  Beaumont,  was  distinguished  by  his  poetical 
talents,  and  was  the  atUhor  of  several  pieces  whkh  had  ceini- 
deraUe  merit.  A  volume  of*  his  miscellaDeDtis^  pdtois  was 
published  by  his  son  in  1629.  ^         r 
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WILLIAM  DRUMMOND,  &  poet,  the  son  <>f  Sir  Jolm 
Drummond,  of  Hawthornden,  knight  of  the -black  rod  to  Ung 
James  VI.;  was  born  in  Scotland  in  1585.  His  family  beoame 
first  distii^uished  in  1390,  by  the  marriage  of  Robert  IIL  with 
Annabel  Drummond,  daughter  of  Sir  John  Drummood^  and 
sister  .to  William  Drummond  of  Camock,  their  ancestor ;  as  ap- 
pears by  the  patent  of  that  king,  and  James  I.,  the  one  C£dling 
•him  "our  brother,"  the  other,  "  our  uncle."  Drummond  was 
educated  at  Edinburgh,  where  he  took  the  degree  of  A.M.  Li 
.1606  he  was  sent  by  his  father  to  study  civil  law  at  Bourges, 
in  France ;  but  having  no  taste  for  the  law,  he  returned  to  his 
agreeable  seat  at  Hawthornden,  where  he  applied  himself  widi 
great  assiduity  to  classical  learning  and  poetry,  and  obliged  the 
world  with  several  fine  productions.  Here  he  wrote  his  ^^  Cy- 
press Grove,"  a  piece  of  excellent  prose,  after  a  dangeous  fit  of 
aickness ;  and  about  the  same  time,  '^  Flowers  of  Zion,"  in  verse. 
But  an  unfortunate  circumstance  happened,  which  obliged  him 
to  quit  retirement,  which  was  the  death  of  an  amiable  lady, 'to 
.whom  he  was  just  going  to  be  married.  This  affected  him^so 
deeply,  that  he  went  to  Paris  anil  Rome,  between  which  two 
places  he  resided  eight  years*  He  travelled  through;France, 
Germany,  and  Italy,  where  he  visited  universities,  conversed 
with  learned  men,  and  made  a  choice  collection  of  the  ancient 
Greek,  and  of  the  modern  Spanish,  French,  and  ItaUan  books. 
He  then  returned  to  his  native  country ;  and  some  time  after, 
married  Margaret  Logan,  a  grand-daughter  of  Sir  Robert 
Logan.  Upon  the  appearance  of  a  civil  war,  he  retired  again ; 
and  in  this  retirement  he  is  supposed  to  have  written  his  his- 
tory of  the  five  James*s,  successively  kings  of  Scotland,  whidi 
was  not  published  till  after  his  death;  Having  been  grafted 
as  it  were  on  the  royal  family  of  Scotland,  he  was  steadily  at- 
tached to  Charles  L,  but  does  not  appear  ever  to  have  armed 
for  him.  As  he  had  always  been  a  laborious  student,  and  had 
applied  himself  to  history  and  politics,  as  well  a$  to  classical 
learning,  his  services  were  better  rendered  by  occasional  pub- 
lications, in  which  he  several  times  distinguished  himself.  In  a 
piece  caUed  "  Irene,"  he  harangues  the  king,  nobility,  and  clergy, 
about  their  mutual  mistakes,  fears,  and  jealousies,  and  lays 
before  them  the  consequences  of  a  civil  war,  from  indisputable 
ar^ments,  and  the  history  of  past  times.  The  great  marquis 
of  Montrose  wrote  to  him,  desiring  him  to  print  this  '  Irene/ 
ds  thel)est  means  to  quiet  the  minds  .of  a  afstracted  people. 
Mr.  Drummond  wrote  other  things  also  with  the  same  views 
of  promoting  peace  and  union.  But  his  efforts  were  fruitless, 
and  his  attachment  to  the  kins  was  so  strong,-  that  when  he 
heard  of  his  being  executed,.he  was  overwhelmed  with  grief, 
and  lifted  up  his  head  no  more.  Hejdied  in  1649,  leaving  be^ 
Jiind  him  several  children*  the  eldest  of  whom  was  Wimaou 
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trho  Wai  kiftgl>ted  iy  Chatlea  ft.  He  had  a  rreal  correspond- 
tMie  ^ith  the  two  famous  English  poets^  Mkbaet  Drayton,  and 
Ben  Johsoii ;  the  latter  of  whom,  at  the  age  of  forty-fiTe, 
travelled  from  London  on  foot  to  visit  him  at'Hawthomden.  An 
€diti6n  of  his  works,  with  his  life  prefiited^  was  printed  in  folio 
at  Editabnrgh,  in  1711.  Among  all  the  writets  of  the  I7th 
eentttry,  who  flourished  after  tm  death  of  Sbakspeare,  (here 
is  not  one  whom  a  general  reader  of  the  English  poetry  of 
tlkatage  win  regard  with  so  much  and  deserved  attention  as 
Wiffiam  Djnimmond.  In  a  survey  of  his  poetry,  two  consi- 
dorations  must  be  had,  viz.  the  nation  of  which  he  was, 
mtiA  the  time  when  he  wrote.  Yet  these  are  not  offered 
to  ettenuate  faults,  but  to  ii^crease  admiration.  His  thonghta 
fUre  generally  boM  and  highly  poetical;  he  followed  nature, 
and  his  verses  are  dehcately  hartaionious.  On  the  death  of 
Henry  prince  of  Wales,  in  1612,  Drummond  wrote  an  elegr 
Mtitled  "  Tears  on  the  death  of  Moeliades ;"  a  name  whien 
that  prince  had  used  in  all  his  challenges  of  martial  sport,  aa 
th^  anagram  of  **  Miles  a  Deo.*'  In  this  poem  are  fines,  ac* 
t^afdkig  to  Denham's  terms,  as  stron^as  deep,  as  gentle,  and 
aa  tfoA,  ais  many  of  his  or  Waller's.  The  poet  laments  the  firte 
of  die  prince,  that  he  died  not  in  some  glorious  cause  of  war. 
**  Agafaist  the  Turks/*  he  says.  *'  thou  hadst  ended  this  Kfe  and 
Christian  war  together;" 

Or,  as  bnve  Bourboni  thou  hadst  made  old  Rome, 
Queen  of  the  world,  thy  triumph  and  thy  tomb. 

and  concludes: 

The  virgiitt  of  thy  tomb  will  garhnds  bear 
Of  flow'rs,  and  with  each  flow'r  let  fall  a  tear« 
Moeliades  sweet  courdy  nymphs  deplore. 
From  Thule  to  Hydaspes  pearly  shore. 

.  Perhaps  there  are  no  lines  of  Pope,  of  which  the  easy  flow 
may  be  more  justly  admired  than  those  in  his  third  pastoral : 

Not  bubbling  fountains  to  the  thnrsty  swain. 
Not  balmv  sleep  to  labVers  faint  with  pain, 
Not  6how  rs  to  larks,  or  sun-shine  to  the  bee, 
Are  half  80  charmii^  as  thy  sight  to  me. 

When  king  James  I.,  after  his  accession  to  the  English 
throne,  returned  to  Scotland  in  1517,  his  arrival  was  celetnrated' 
by  every  effort  of  poetical  congratulation.  Upon  this  occasion 
Drummond  composed  a  panegyric,  called  The  Wandering 
Muses,  or  the  river  Forth  feasting,  in  which  are  four  lines, 
apparently  imitated  by  Pope  in  the  above  passage,  which  in 
pomt  of  harmony  &U  liltia  short  of  that  imitotion.    He  says. 
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To  virgins,  flow'rs ;  to  Bun-bumt  earth«  thie  rain ; 
To  mariners,  fair  wind  amidst  the  main ; 
Cool  shades,  to  pilgrims  whom  hot  glances  buni ; 
Are  not  so  pleasing  as  thy  blest  return. 

Of  these  two  poems  of  Drummond,  it  is  observable  that  the 
first  was  written  in  1612,  the  kst  in  1617.  The  earliest  piece 
of  Waller's,  is  that  to  the  king  on  his  navy,  in  1625.  The  piece 
in  which  Sir  John  Denham's  greatest  force  lies,  Cooper's  Hill, 
was  not  written  till  1640.  The  harmony  of  Dnimmond  there* 
fore,  at  a  time  when  those  who  are  usually  called,  '*  the  first 
introducers  of  a  smooth  and  polished  v€irsification,*'had  notVet 
begun  to  write,  is  an  honour  to  him  that  should  never  be  «>i> 
flotten.  Nor  is  his  excellence  half  enough  praised  or  acknow- 
ledffed.  Drununond  had  this  in  conunon  with  Petrarch,  that 
ea<£  lamented,  first  the  cruelty^  and  then  the  loss  of  his  mis- 
tress ;  so  that  their  sonnets  are  alike  naturally  divided  into  two 
parts,  those  before  and  those  after  their  several  mistresses' 
deaths*  But  Drummond's  was  a  pure  and  virtuous  love; 
whereas,  the  object  of  Petrarch's  affection  being  another  man's 
wife,  his  love  was  criminal  even  in  idea.  It  may  be  jusAy 
doubted,  if  among  all  the  sonnetteers  in  the  EngUsh  language 
any  one  is  to  be  preferred  to  Dnimmond.  He  has  shown  in 
some  of  these  compositions  nearly  the  spirit  of  Petrarch  him* 
ad£  Of  each  period  one  is  here  inserted ;  the  first  before 
the  deatii  of  his  mistress : 

Ah  me,  and  arn  I  now  the  man^  whpse  mi^se. 
In  happier  times  was  wont  to  laugh  at  love, 

In  those  who  suffered  that  blind  boy's  abu9e 
The  nobles'  giTts  were  giv'n  thee  froni  above  I 

What  metamorphose  strange  is  this  I  prove ! 

Myself  I  scarce  now  fiiid  myself  to  be, 

And  think  no  fable  Circe's  tyrfuinie. 
And  all  the  tales  are  told  of  changed  Jove.  ^ 

Virtue  hath  taught,  with  her  philosophy,. 

My  mind  unto  a  better  course  to  move ; 

Reason  may  chide  her  full,  and  oft  reprove 
Affection's  pow'r ;  but  what  is  that  to  me. 
Who  ever  think,  and  never  think  on  aught 
But  that  bright  cherubim,  which  thralls  my  thought ! 

From  part  11.  after  her  death.  Sonnet  I. 

O  mortal  glory,  O  soon  dark'ned  ray ! 

O  winged  joys  of  man,  more  swift  than  wind  I 
O  fond  desires  which  in  our  fancies  stray  I 

O  traitorous  hopes  which  do  our  judgmeots  blind  I 
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Lo^  in  a  flash  that  light  is  gone  away« 

Which  daiszle  did  each  eye,  delight  each^Inind; 
And  with  that  sun  from  whenee  it  came  coiiibin*d^ 

Now  makes  more  radiant  heav'n's  eternal  day. 

- .  Let  beauty  now  bedew  her  cheeks  with  tears ;. 

Let  widow'd  Music  only  roar  and  groan  ; 
Poor  Virtue,  get  thee  wmgs  and  mount  the  spheres^ 

For  dwelling  place  on  earth  for  thee  fs  none ; 
Death  hath  thy  tempfe  raz'd,  Love's  empire  soil'd, 
The  world  of  honour,  worth,  and  sweetness^  spoird. 

.  Among  DrummondlB  Flowers  of  Zion,  the  poem,  which  be- 
fpm  **  Amidst  the  azure  clear  of  Jordan's  sacred  strettns,'^ 
eminently  distinguishes  him  whether  he  be  conadered  as  s 
philosopher  or  a  poet. 

JOHN  FORD,  a  dramatic  poet,  was  bom  at  Islington,  in 
Devonshire,  in  1586*  He  became  a  member  of  the  Sliddle 
Temple,  and  in  1606  wrote  a  poem  on  the  death  of  his- patron, 
Mountfoy,  earl  of  Devonshire.  In  16IS  was  acted  bis  ptay 
entitled,  **.  a  bad  beginning  makes  a  good  ending ;"  after  which 
he  produced  ten  others.  He  died  about  16S9,  His  dramatic 
works  have  been  reprinted  in  3  vols.  8vo.,  ISM. 

LEWIS  VELEZ  DE  GUEVARA  VELEZ,  a  Spanish 
comic  poet  and  satirist,  was  a  native  of  Jaija,  in  Andahisia, 
and  recommended  himself  at  the  court  of  IKiiCp  lY.  hj-  his 
humour  and  pleasantries,  so  as  to  obtain  the  title  of  the  Spa* 
nish  Scarron.  He  is  said  to  have  possessed  in  the  highest  de- 
gree the  talent  of  ridicule.  He  wrote  several  comedies,  which 
were  printed  at  different  places  in  Spain,  and  a  humorous 
piece  entitled,  '^El  diabolo  ccjuelo,  novella  de  la  6bra  vida,'* 
printed  at  Madrid  in  1641.  This  Le  Sage  afterwards  imitated 
m  French,  and  his  work  has  oftien  been  printed  in  English 
under  the  title  of  the  **  Devil  on  Two  Sticks  ;*'  but  Le  Sa^e  is 
thought  to  have  very  much  improved  on  his  original.  Velez 
died  at  Madrid  in  1646. 

JUSTUS  or  JOSSE  DU  VONDEL,  a  Dutch  poet,  born 
ui  1 587,.  of  anabaptist  parents,  which  sect  he  left  and  turned 
papist.  His  works  made  9  vols.  4to.  The  chief  article  is  a 
poem  on  the  capture  of  Amsterdam,  bv  Florence  Y.^  count  of 
HoDand.    He  died  in  I€79. 

RICHARD  BRAITHWAITE  or  BRAITHWAYTE, 
an  English  pastoral  poet,  was  the  second  son  of  Thomas     | 
Braithwaite,  of  Warcop,  near  Ajppleby,  in  Westmoreland,  and 
descended  of  a  good  family.     Ricliard  was  bom  in  1588,  and 
at  the  age  of  sixteen  became  a  eommoner  of  Oriel  college^    j 
Oxford,  wheve,  says  Wood,  '^  he  avoided  ks  much*  as  he  could     I 
the  rough  paths  of  logic  and  philosophy,  and  traoed  those 
lonootl^'anes  of  poetry  and  Roman  history,  in  whioh  at  length 
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h€  did'  exceL**  He'ifterwards  removed  to  Cambridge,  where 
.  lie  sDent  yome  time  **  for  the  sake  of  dead  and  Vying  autliprs^^' 
On  leayihg  t)m  univenity  he  became  captain  of  A  company, 
deputy-lieutenant  for  Westanbreland,  and  a  justice  of  peace, 
but  died  at  Appleton,  near  Richmond^  in  Yoi^shire,  May  4, 
1673,  and  was  buried  in  the  parish  church  of  Catterick,  near 
that  place,  leaving  behind  hrni,  says  Wood,  the  character  of  a 
*'  well  bred  gentleman  and  a  gockl  neighbour**'  He  wrote — L 
The  Golden  Fleece,  with  other  poems,  8vo.  2.  The  Foetus 
Willow,  or  the  passionate  Shepherd,  8vo.  S.  The  ProdigaPs 
Tears,  8vo.  4.  Essays  on  the  five  Senses,  8vo.  5.  Nature 'a 
Embassy,  or  Uie  Wild  Man's  Measures,  8vo.  6.  Time's  Cur- 
tain drawn :  divers  poems,  8vo.  7,  The  English  Gentleman, 
4tp.  .  8.  The  English  Gentlewoman,  44o.  9*  Discourse'  df 
Detraction,  ISmo*  lOL  The  Arcadian  Prinoe^s,  8vo.  11. 
Survey  of  History,  or  a  Nursery  for  Gentry,  4to.  12.  A  Cur- 
4;ain  Lecture,  l^o.  1^.  Spiritual  Spicery,  Or  Tracts  of  De- 
votion, 12mo.  14.  Mercurius  Britannicus,  or  the  English 
Intelligencer,  a  tragi-comedy,  4to.  15.  Itinerarium  Bamabii, 
or  Drunken  Barnaby's  Journal,  l^mo*  16.  Time's  Treasury, 
4to.  17.  Poeniio  Charles  II.  on  his  Hestoration,  4to.  18. 
Ke^idium,  a  tragi-comedy,  8vo.  &c. 

UIBERA,  a  Spanish  poet,  called  the  Sca!rron  of  Sp^i^j 
frcmi  the  humOur  and  ludicrous  scenes  with  which  his  writings 
abound.    His  works  were  published  at  Madrid  in  1648. 

GEORGE  WITHER,  a  poet,  born  at  Bentwerth,  in 
Hampshire,  June  11,  1588.  About  1604  he  was  sent  to  Mag- 
dalen college,  Oxford.  There,  he  informs  us,  that  he  found 
the  ai*t  of  logic,  to  which  his  studies  were  directed,  first  dull 
and  unintelligible,  but  at  the  moment  it  began  all  at  once  to 
unfold  its  mysteries  to  him,  he  was  called  home  '^  to  hold  tlie 
plough."  lie  laments  that  he  was  thus  obliged  to  forsake  the 
I^ai-i^ise  of  England  to  go  "  in  ^est  of  care,  despair,  and  dis- 
'Content."  Finding  that  country  occupations  were  not  fitted  to 
his  genius,  he  at  length  determined  to  try  his  fortune  at  courti 
and  dierefore  entered  himself  as  a  member  of  Lincoln's  Inn* 
In  1613  first  appeared  his  celebrated  satires,  entitled  Abuses 
strint^and  whipt.  He  says  "  I  have  strived  to  be  as  plain  as  a 
pack  saddle,"  and  in  these  satires  he  is  indeed  extremely  plaio, 
and  extremely  severe,  and  they  gave  so  much  offence  that  he 
was  committed  to  the  Marshalsea,  where  he  continued  several 
months.  In  1615  he  published  The  Shepherd'a  Hunting, 
which  is  the  best  of  his  works,  and  has  been  lately  reprinted. 
In  1689  he  had  been  a  captain  of  horse  in  the  expedition 
Against  the  Scots,  and  quarter-master-general  of  his  regiment, 
iinder  the  earl  of  Arundel.  But  as  soon  as  the  civil  wars  broke 
out  in  1642,  he  sold  his  estate  to  raise  a  troop  of  horse  for  tKe 
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pailiaio^nt,  and  soon  afkerwaTdt  rose  to  the  rank  {^himot  ;  bat 
wMft  taken  prisoner  by  the  royalists.  "Sir  John  DenhaiBj 
the  p6et/'  says  Wood,  ''some  of  whose  estate  at  Eghanij  in 
Sttirrey,  Wither  had  got  into  his  clutches,  desired  his  majesty 
not  to  hang  him,  because  so  long  as  Wither  lived  Denhain 
would  hot  he  accounted  the  worst  poet  in  England.  About 
that  timie,**  continues  Wood,  **  he  was  constitute  by  die  Long 
Pariiament  a  justice  of  peace  in  quorum  for  Hampshire,  Surrey, 
apd  Essex,  which  office  he  kept  six  years,  and  afterwards  was 
made  by  Oliver  major^ceneriil  of  all  die  horse  and  foot  in  the  - 
odunty  of  Suiirey,  m  which  employment  he  licked  his  fingers 
sbfficiently,  gaining  thereby  a  great  odium  from  the  generous 
loyalists.  At  the  restoration  he  was  sent  to  tibe  Tower.  When 
be  was  released  b  not  mentioned,  but  he  reached  the  age  of 
si^venty-nine,  and  died  May  2y  1667.  That  Wither  was  a 
poet,  and  a  poet  deserving  to  be  better  known,  has  beeii  suffi- 
ciently proved  by  the  selections  firom  his  woi^,  which  haVe 
been  reprinted. 

'  HONORAT  DE  BUELL  RACAN,  marquis  of  Racan, 
a  French  poet,  was  bom  in  1S89  of  a  noble  family  in  Touraine. 
When  younff  he  had  the  pla^e  of  page  in  the  king's  bed-cham- 
ber, under  the  duke  of  Bellegarde,  whose  wife  Was  his  cousin. 
From  Malherbe,  who  was  at  that  time  domesticated  with  the 
dukC)  he  acquired  a  fondness  for  poetry,  and  obtained  instruc- 
tions in  the  art  of  versifying.  He  bore  arms  for  some  time,  and 
afterwards  devoted  himselT  to  a  life  of  leisure,  and  married. 
He  was  one  of  the  first  members  of  the  French  academy,  uid 
though  so  unlearned  that  he  could  never  repeat  his  confesrion, 
he  obtained  some  reputation  as  a  writer.  Boileau  in  his  letters, 
iSitts  speaks  of  him,  **  Racan  had  more  genius  than  Malherbe, 
but  he  is  more  negUgent,  and  is  too  much  his  copyist  He  par- 
ticularly excels  in  my  opinion  in  saying  little  things,  in  which 
he  best  resembles  the  ancients,  whom  I  especially  admire  on 
this  account.  The  drier  things  are,  and  the  more  d^ciilt  to 
express  in  verse,  the  more  they  stnke  when  they  are  told  nobly, 
and  with  that  elegance  which  properly  constitutes  poetry." 
This  passage  informs  us  equally  of  Boileau*s  taste  in  poetry, 
and  of  Racan's  proficiency.  In  his  Art  Poetique  also  he  chA- 
racterisEes  the  two  writers : 

^<  Malherbe  d*an  heros^peut  vanter  les  exploits ; 
Racan  chauter  Philisi  les  bergfers  et  les  bois«" 

In  fact  his  Bergeri^s  seem  to  have  been  the  most  popular  of 
his  works.  He  composed,  however,  in  various  strams,  and 
in  particular  wrote  translations  of  several  of  the  psidms, 
many  sacred  odes  taken  from  the  psalms,  and  other  scnpttnrU 
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poennh  Jpfiot^  he  puUMied  Mwiolni  ^of  ^  X^  of  Midf 
Derbe ;  A  dUcounse  mso^uficdd  b^fpfre  the  Acad^^,  «tid  (BQBfjii 
iettars.  fUc^diedi^  1670,  fit  ]d;i^  AgeolfSh  Qf^jirpfkft 
a  new  editlra  was  given  in  Paris  in  I724f,  2  vol^.  ISmpu 

THEOPHJLE,  tian^ed  Vyaud*  a  Fisoch  poeti  wi^ij^  oatiy^ 
of  Clerac  in  the  Agenois,  and  born  in  1590.  Hltvipgig  ear^^ 
quitted  the  province  for  the  capital^  he  rendered  hiin^je^fagoee-^ 
abl^  in  society  by  his  Jiv^Iy  saHi^f  luid  epigrai^^s,  1;>ut  pot  with^t 
out  making  hio^self  enepnies.  fie  was  a  .Ccuvinist  by  .€^uc44pnii 
but  was  licentious  both  in  bis  conduct  and  h^  writings,  fi^ 
1619  he  came  to  Er^g^d^  where  he  aa^tempted  ,to  gejk  intro-* 
duced  to  king  Ja^s;  but  this  prince  bayii;^1^ard  sai^ethlng 
to  his  disadvantage,  refused  to  see  him*  A^^er  his  xisturp  hfi 
abjured  Calvinism,  but  -bi^  f^onversion  did  not  ^i^nd  his  m^n^. 
A  work  entitled  La  JP^rnas^  Satirique  havi^  appqure^^ip^ 
1622,  a  collection  of  pieces  by  ifperwt  w^rk^rs,  ip  fi^^ 
were  several  pieces  offensive  .t^  d^cenqy  fuid  religion,  it  w^ 
general]^  im]>uted  to  Xbeoob^e.  tie  was  prpsecutedpn  t^bat 
{iccount^  .was  arrested  in  Picardy,  and  wasbroii^t  to  Paris» 
whese  he  was  imprisoned  in  the  /i^me  .dungeon  .yp;w:h  Ba,vaiUac 
had  occupied,  a^d  kept  in  prison  two  years.  Thp  pftrlia^iiei;^, 
took  the  case  into  consideration,  apd,  iqppahis  repeated^  j)i;o- 
testing  his  innocence,  sentenced  liim  only  to  1;»anisbniei^.  JS^ 
was  afterwards  protected  by  the  duka  of  MontmQr^P/Q^»  At 
whose  hotel  he  died  in  16^.  I'heoj^ite  wa^  ope  o^ihe  nrst 
French  authors  who  wiH^te  in^  mixture  of  prose  ax^d  visjrs^.  ^EIU 
verses  aise  very  negligent  t^  irreg«lpr,  ^but  Ai^^ay  jg^pip^  sina 
JmfigifMtioii*  His  works  icpiisist  .of  od^,  elegies,  aonne^,  j&c.  s 
tragedies ;  a  dramatic  dialogue  on  Xlf^e  immortality  of , the  ^ou( 
entitled  Socrate  Mourant ;  apologies  for  himself ;  an4  ^tteinB*  ^ 
collection  containing  his  poems  and  apolqgies  yr^s  printed  .f|t 
Ropen  in  1^27,  ^vp.,  anil  his  frien^.WrteTin  16^  printed  hja 
French  and  Latin  jetters  at  .Paris,  Wi(h  hh  portrait  nirefii^   '. 

QIROhAUO  PRETI,  an  It^ian  poet,  was  &^  ^Q}i  >ql 
AJexandro  Preti,  a  Tuscan,  ^d  kn(ght  of  St.  Stephen.  Hp 
was  broiigfat  up  as  page  in  the  .court  of  Alpbpnso  jUt*}  duke  of 
Ferrara^.and  afteiwards  livo4  with  prince  Poria  iMt\G.enoa«  . 
His  &th^r  had  destined  him  tp  the  Ifum,  but  a  taste  Ipr  po^jxy 
disgusted  him  with  the  dry  study  of  the  coo^,  wd  be  appJiejol 
liippself  entirely  to  the  cooq^osition  of  Italiiui  veirse,in  the  ^tyle 
of  Marini  w^  Achillipi.  Whilst  that  ^oiafmer  was  in  vqme 
Preli  w^  <me  of  the  most  admired  ppets  of  his  ti^me,  and^ihis 
works  wi^re  ne^d  throughput  £«irQpe,  aiid  transited  jiato 
Tftrious  mp4e^  ku^guages*  They  £^rp»  however,  Qluefl;^dU* 
tingiished  hy  the  insipid  ,coQcei^?«^)d  unnatural  turn  whlcli  a 
pwser  taste  has  fipce  discaiyded,  and  are,  coiiaequecytly,  ,fajlen 
in^  9e|^ect.  Preiti  aqquired  the  favour  of  the  oowt  of  EoiBe,j 
and  was  appointed  by  ca^cd^jFr^i&arV^ini'hjs  ^ct^ryia^ 
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his  legation  to  Spain.  He  died  upon  the  journey  at  Baredona, 

of  a  fever,'in  1626,  beii^  in  the  flower  of  his  age.  

•  NICHOLAS  STROZZI,  of  Florence,  wrote  Sylv«  of 
Parnassus,  Idyls,  and  sonnets,  m  Italian,  much  admired;  he 
wrote  two  tragedies  besides,  David  of  Trebizond,  axtd  Ccmradia, 
and  died  in  1654,  aged  64. 

'  WILLIAM  BROWNE,  an  English  poet,  bora  at  Tavi. 
stock  in  1590.  He  was  sent  to  Exeter  college,  Oxford,  in  the 
beginning  of  the  reign  of  James  I«,  and  became  tutor  to  Robert 
Dormer,  afterwards  earl  of  Carnarvon,  who  was  killed  at  the 
battle  of  Newbury,  September  20,  1643.  He  is  styled  in  the 
public  register  of  the  university,  ^  Ovi  omni  humane  literatura  et 
boniakrum  artium  cognitione  intrustus  ;*"  a  man  well  skilled  in  all 
kinds  of  polite  literature  and  useful  arts*  After  he  had  left 
the  college  with  his  pupil,  he  was  taken  into  the  family  of  Wil-' 
ham,  eaxl  of  Pembroke,  who  had  a  great  respect  for  him,  and 
.there  he  made  his  fortune  so  well  that  he  purchased  an  estate; 
His  poetical  works  procured  him  great  reputation.  They  are,; 
1.  Britannia's  Pastorals;  the  first  part  was  published,  1616,  m 
folio,  and  ushered  into  the  world  with  verses  by  his  friends, 
John  Selden,  Michael  Drayton,  Christopher  Cock,  &c.  The 
second  part  was  printed  at  London  in  1616,  and  recommended 
fcy  verses  written  by  John  Glanville,  afterwards  eminent  in  the 
law,  and  others.  2.  The  Shepherd's  Pipe,  in  seven  eclogues 
Lond.  1614,  in  8vo.  3.  An  Elegy  on  the  ^never  enough  be- 
wailed death  of  prince  Henry,  eldest  son  of  king  James  1.  -  ^ 
FULVIO,  COUNT  TESTI,  an  Italian  poet^  was  bom  in 
15d3  at  Ferrara,  of  parents  in  middling  circumstances.  He 
was  <;arried  when  young  to  Modena,  where  he  thenceforth  re« 
sided,  and  where  step  by  step  he  rose  to  the  highest  offices  in 
the  court,  and  was  honoured  with  the  knighthoods  of  St.  Mau- 
rice and  Lazarus,  and  St.  James.  His  me  was  a  perpetual 
alternation  of  prosperous  and  adverse  fortune,  and  in  the  eni 
his  ambition  and  inconstancy  caused  him  to  faU  under  the  dis- 
pleasure of  duke  Francis  I.,  who.  confined  him  in  the  citadel  of 
Modena,  where  he  died  in  1646.  His  poems  are  chiefly  of  the 
lyric  class,  and  those  which  he  published  in  his  youth  nad  not 
a  few  of  the  false  thoughts  and  conceits  which  were  the  defect 
of  the  age.  When  his  judgment  matured  he  composed  in  a 
purer  style ;  yet  there  are  few  of  the  canzoni  in  which  some 
traces  of  the  prevaiting  manner  may  not  be  discerned.  They, 
however,  possess  a  vigour  and  poetical  spirit,  which  render 
them- much  superior  to  most  of  those  of  his  contemporaries, 
and  some  of  his  pieces,  in  elevationof  sentiment  and  beaulj  of 
imagery,  -mil  bear  comparison  with  the  productions  of  the  best 
Italian  poets.  He  also  attempted  tragedy,  in  two  compositioBs 
entitled  Arsinda,  and  L.  Isola  d*Alcina,  but  it  is  remarked  that 
their  stf le  is  rather  lyric  than  dramatic.  « 
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MARK  ANTHONY  GERARD  SIEUR  TfR  Si-/ 
AMANT9  a  FVench  poet,  was  born  at  Rouen  in  Nonn«ncly  in 
159^.  In  the  episde  dedicatory  to  the  third  part  of  his  worksy 
be- tells  us  that  his  father  commanded  a  squadron  orships  10 
the  tenrioe  of  qwen  EliMd>etb  for  twenty-two  years,  that  he 
himself  was  for  three  years  a  prisoner  in  the  Black  tower  at 
Constantinople,  and  that  two  of  his  brothers  had  been  killed 
in  an  engagement  against  the  Turks.  His  life  was  spent  in  a 
continual  succession  of  travels.  The  greatest  part  of  his  poema 
are  either  of  the  comic  or  the  amorous  kind.  In  1650  he  pub- 
lished Stances  fur  la  grossesse  de  la  reine  de  Pologne  et  de 
Suede,  Stanzas  on  the  pregnancy  of  the  queen  of  Poland  and 
Sweden,  in  six  stanzas  of  mne  verses  each.  In  1553  he  printed 
his  Moise  sauve  idyle  heroique.  Mons.  Chapelain  called  this 
poem  **  a  speaking  picture."  He  also  wrote  a  very  devout 
piece  entitled.  Stances  a  M.  Comeille  sur  son  imitation  de 
Jesus  Christ,  Verses  to  M.  Comeille  on  his  imitation  of  Jesus 
Christ,  which  was  printed  at  Paris  in  1656.  He  wrote  also  a 
po^n  upon  the  moon,  wherein  he  paid  a  compliment  to  Lewis 
XIV.  upon  his  skill  in  swimming,  out  the  king  could  not  bear 
it  to  be  read. to  him,  which  is  said  to  have  affected  the  author 
to  such  a  degree  that  he  did  not  long  survive  it.  He  died  in 
1661,  being  67  years  of  age.  He  was  admitted  a  member  of 
&e  French  academy  in  1633,  and  was  excused  from  making 
a  speech  in  his  turn,  on  condition  that  he  would  compile  the 
comic  part  of  the  dictionary  which  the  academy  had  under- 
taken,  and  collect  the  burlesque  terms.  This  was  a  task  well 
suited  to  him,  for  it  appears  by  his  writings  that,  he  was  ex-^ 
tremely  conversant  in  these  terms,  of  which  he  seems  to  have 
made  a  complete  collection  from  the  markets  and  other  places 
where  the  lower  people  resort. 

PIERRE  DE  BOISSAT,  of  Vienne  in  Dauphine,  was 
known  for  his  eccentricity.  At  dif&rent  periods  he  became  a 
monk,  a  soldier,  and  a  hermit,  and  supported  his  character 
with  courage  and  dissimulation.  .He  wrote  some  pieces  in 
verse  and  prose,  besides  a  translation  of  an  Italian  romance^i 
&c.,  and  died  in  1662  ased  68. 

JAMES  SHIRLEY,  a  poet  and  dramatic  writer,  was  a 
native  of  London,  and  bom  about  1594.  He  received  the 
early  part  of  his  education  at  Merchant  Taylors'  school,  whence 
he  was  removed  to  St.  John's  college,  Oxford.  Dr.  Laud,  who 
was  at  that  time  president  of  the  cdlege,  found  Shirley  to  be 
possessed  of  promising  talents,  and  highly  esteemed  him;  but 
being  a  rieid  observer  of  the  canons  of  the  church,  he  discou-* 
raged  his  mtention  of  entering  into  holy  orders,  on  account  of 
a  large  mole  which  disBgured  his  cheek. .  Shirley,  therefore^ 
left  Oxfoid  without  a  degree,  but  afterwards  removed  to  Cam? 
bridge,  and  meeting  with  no  further  obstacle  took  orders^  and 
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oVttijied  n  curacy  near  St  Albans.     He>  however^  changed 
bis  religious  opimonS)  and  went;  over  to  the  cborch  of  BiQme» 
Abandoned  his  cur«t  and  opened  a  grammar-^scbool  at  St*  Al* 
bans.     After  some  time  he  deserted  this  employment,  and  re* 
moving  to  London  wrote  for  the  stage.    His  productions  were 
eroinied  with  sucd^ss^  and  he  acquired  a  reputation  which 
caused  him  to  be  taken  into  the  serrice  of  queen  Henrietta 
Maria.     When  the  dvil  war  broke  out  he  accepted  the  ieva- 
tatton  of  his  patron,  the  earl  of  Newcastle,  to  accompany  bim 
in  bis  campaigns,  and  he  assisted  that  nobleman  in  composing 
several  of  his  plays.    On  the  ruin  of  the  royal  cause  he  with- 
drew to  London,  and  resumed  his  occupation  .of  a  schoolmaster, 
in  which  he  met  with  considerable  encourageanent,  m^  fae 
manifested  his  attention  to  his  office  by  puUit^hing  some  woribs 
on  grammar.    Theatrical  amueements  being  suspended  during 
the  Commonwesdth  his  dramatic  talents  were  not  displayed ; 
bnt  after  lihe  Kestoration  eeveral  of  his  pieces  appeared  Main 
en  the  stage.     The  death  of  this  poet  was  remarkaUe,    His 
honse  in  Fleet-street  being  burnt  !in  the  great  fire  in  166&,  he 
was  forced  with  his  wife  to  retreat  to  the  suburhs,  where  the 
ai&ight  and  loss  so  afiected  both  of  them,  that  .they  dind  within 
some  hours  of  ieach  other>  and  were  buried  :in  the  same  gn/we* 
Shirley  was  the  author  of  thhty-seven  plays,  tix^edLes,  and 
comedies  and  of  a  volume  of  poems,  pubiislied  in  1646.     He 
had  the  reputation  of  being  the  chief  of  the  6ecottd*rate  poets 
of  his  time ;  but  at  a  period  when  taste  wiBia  very  incorrecti  this 
praise  was  an  inadequate  passport  to  posteritv,  and  be  has  now 
disappeared  from  tne  stage,  and  is  probaUy  little  knoim  in 
the  closet.     He  also  wrote  notes  on  Ogilby's  translaticms  ef 
Homer  and  Virgil. 

JOHN  CHAPELAIN,  a  poet  and  man  of  letters,  was  bom 
at  Parb  in  1595,  and  having  completed  his  education  under 
the  best  masters,  became  tutor  to  the  cfaildi-en  of  the  marquis 
de  la  Troubse,  •  grand  ^marshal  of  iFrance,  and  afterwMds 
steward  to  that  nobleman.  During  an  abode  <^  seventeen 
years  in  that  family  he  translated  .Guzman  d'  Alfarache  from 
the  Spanish,  and  directed  his  particular  attenticm  to  poetry^ 
In  this  art  he  acquired  reputation  by.  a  critique  on  the  Adonis 
of  the  cavalier  Marino,  {Hrefixed  to  a  P;ari8  edition  of  that 
poem  in  1623.  By  an  ode  addressed  to  cardinal  Richelieu,  a 
critique  on  the  Cid,  and  other  performances,  he  obtained  the 
credit  of  an  oracle  in  matters  of  taste.  Conceiving  hMnseif 
capable  of  producing  an  original  work»  lie  undertook  the  'Oom« 
position  of  an  epic  poem  on  the  aubj<ect  of  Joan  d'  Arc,  but 
when  the  first  twelve  books  of  his  Pueelle  ou  la^Fiwoce  de* 
livr6e  appeared  in ^1656,  ushered  into  the  world  with  aU.the 
advantages  of  typography  and  engraving,  and  puslu^  by 
eoiotinflaenoe  through  aix <editkNi8  in  «i^bilMn.iM0ti|s^  the 
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cxpeetBtioiir  of  tbe  public  wete  disappointed,  aod  the  anthor^t 
fiune  sustained  a  deadly  blow,  so  that  the  name  of  Chapelain, 
as  a  poet,  was  regarded  in  France  much  in  the  same  manner 
with  that  of  Blackmore  in  England.  The  harshness  of  the 
style  and  versification  of  this  poem  became  a  subject  of  con- 
temptuous satire ;  and  Boileau,  Racine,  and  la  Fontaine  are 
humorously  said  to  have  imposed  upon  themselves  the  pe- 
nance for  committing  any  fault  in  language,  of  reading  a  certain 
number  of  pages  of  this  poem.  The  learned  Huet  in  vain  en- 
deavoured to  vindicate  and  extol  the'Pucelle  agamst  ihe  move 
eflS^ekial  censures  of  Boileau  and  othei^;  and  thus  the  twelve 
additional  books  have  ever  since  remained  in  MS.  in  the  kill's 
library.  His  interest  at  court,  however,  remained  imdiminbhed ; 
aiid  as  his  pensions  were  more  ample  than  those  of  any  oAer 
literary  character,  Boileau  calls  him  **  le  meux  rente'  de  tous 
les  beaux-esprks."  The  list  of  pensioners,  recommended  h^ 
Colbert  to  Lewis  in  166S,  was  formed  by  Chapelain;  and  dris 
distinction  secured  him  a  degree  of  homage  which  counter- 
balanced the  failure  of  respect  which  he  had  incurred  as  a  poet. 
His  private  character  was  neld  in  high  estimation ;  and  Ihough 
he  was  not  whoUv  exempt  from  the  charge  of  avarice,  he  was 
not  ambitious  of  posts  of  eminence,  and  wiselv  declined  Ae 
'Office  of  preceptor  to  the  first  dauphin,  to  which  he  had  been 
'nominated  by  Montaufier.  BoOeau  himself  is  constrained  to 
bear  an  honourable  testimony  to  his  moral  qualities.  He  died 
in  1674,  leaving  property  which  few  poets  of  far  superior  merit 
have  acquired.  His  works,  beside  tnose  already  noticed,  are, 
a  few  odes,  a  Dialogue  on  the  reading  of  old  romanoesi  and 
some  miscellaneous  pieces  on  literary  subjects. 

JOHN  LEWIS  GUEZ  DE  BALZAC,  bom  at  An^ou- 

-leme  in  ld95.     Voltaire  allows  him  the  merit  of  having  given 

numbers  and  harmony  to  the,  French  prbse,  but  censures  his 

style  as  somewhat  bombastic!    The  critics  of  his  own  time 

gave  him  not  a  little  disquiet;  and  he  gave  them  no  little  ad-* 

-vantage  over  him  by  his  sallies  of  vanity,  and  some  propositions 

'which  are  a  little  dangerous.    M.  Balsac  getting  rid  of  these 

•disputes  by  his  moderation,  settled  at  his  country-seat  to  im.- 

prove  bis  style  and  genius ;  and  got  by  his  letters  and  other 

writings;  which  he  published  from  time  to. time,  the  reputatioD 

of  being  the  first  writer  in  France.    He  was  at  lengtn  drawn 

Urom  his  retirement,  by  the  hopes  of  making  his  fortune  under 

cardinal  RicheKeu,  who  had  formerly  courted  his  friend^ip. 

AU  he  obtained  from  the  court  was  a  pension  of  two  thousand 

livres,  with  ^e  title  of  counsellor  of  state  and  historiogra{4Mr 

of  France.     He  died  in  1654^  dnd  was  buried  in  the  hospital 

of  Notre  Dame  des  Anges,  to  which  he  bequeadied  twelve 

thousand  livres.    Balxac,  who  bad  indulged  in  all  the  cl^an- 

ciesof  adissqutted  couft»  beeame  very  4evout  towards  the  end 
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tif  hii  life;  and  be  left  an  estate  of  one  hundred  fnnca  per 
annum  for  a  gold  medal,  to  be  bestowed  every  tvro  years  for  the 
best  discourse  on  moral  subjects.  Besides  his  letters,  he  wrote 
a  work  called  Oeuvr^s  Diverses,  u  e.  on  various  subjects ;  the 
Prince;  the  Christian  Socrates^  Slc.  and  many  other  pieces;  all 
of  which  have  been  published  m  two  volumes  folio. 

MARTIN  OPITZ,  a  poet  and  philologist,  was  bom  in 
1595,  at  Buntzlow  in  Silesia.  He  received  his  education  in 
the  universities  of  Frankfort  on  the  Oder,  Heidelberg,  and 
Strasburg,  and  afterwards  accompanied  a  Danish  gentleman 
in  a  tour  to  the  Low  Countries.  Returning  to  Silesia,  he 
resided  sometime  at  Breslaw,  where  Bethlem  Gabor,  prince  of 
Transylvania,  engaged  him  to  teach  classical  literature  at  .his  * 
new  school  of  Weissenburgh.  During  his  residence  in  Tran- 
sylvania he  diligently  employed  himself  in  inquiries  relative  to 
die  history  of  the  ancient  Dacians,  and  the  Roman  antiquitiep 
existing  in  that  country.  He  copied  inscriptions,  which  he 
transmitted  to  Gruter,  Grotius,  and  Bemegger,  with  whom,  as 
well  as  with  other  learned  men,  he  corresponded.  Returning  to 
Germany,  he  was  made  secretary  to  a  burgrave  in  the  imperial 
service,  who  furnished  him  with  the  means  of  taking  a  journey 
to  France.  In  that  country  he  was  personally  acquainted  with 
Grotius,  and  collected  a  great  number  of  manuscripts  and 
medals.  He  afterwards  passed  some  time  in  the  service  of  the 
prince  of  Lignitz,  and  finally  retired  to  Dantsig,  where  he  died 
of  the  plague  in  163^.  Martin  Opitz  particularly  distin^ruis&ed 
him^lf  by  his  Latin  and  German  poetry.  As  a  Latm  poet 
he  was  reckoned  inferior  to  few  of  bis  countrymen.  In  1631 
he  published,  at  Frankfort,  two  books  of  Sylvse,  and  one  of 
-Epigrammata.  Of  his  select  epigrams,  a  volume  was  printed 
at  Dantzig  in  1640.  He  obtained  greater  fame  from  his  Gei^ 
man  poems,  which  were  accounted  me  most  exact  and  finished 
in  language  and  versificatfon  that  had  hitherto  appeared ;  in- 
somuch that  some  have  thought  him  entitled  to  the  appellation 
of  the  father  of  Grerman  poetry.  A  collection  of  these  ap* 
peared  at  Frankfort  in  1628  and  1644,  and  various  pieces  were 
printed  separately.  All  his  German  poems  were  reprinted  in 
1698.  He  has  been  compared  to  Pope,  on  account  of  the  cor- 
rectness of  his  composittonsi  and  the  spirit  of  philosophy  that 
pervades  them. 

MATHIAS  CASIMER  SARBIEWSKI,  Latin,  Sai^- 
bievnus,  a  Jesuit  distinguished  for  his  Latin  poetry,  was  bom 
of  an  illustrious  fiunily  in  the  duchy  of  Masovja  in  Polandj  in 
1595.  He  entered  into  the  society  of  Jesuits  in  1612,  and 
being  sent  to  Rome,  studied  classical  antiquity  and  poetry. 
Some  odes  which  he  presented  to  Urban  VIIL  caused  him  to 
be  employed  by  that  pcndff  in  the  correctbn  of  the  hymns  for 
his  new  breviary.  On  his  retnm  to  Poland,  he  was  successively 
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profSessor  of  dassics,  philosophy^  and  iJieblogy  at  Wilnd^  and 
when  he  took  his  doctor*8  degree^  Ladislaus  v.  assisted  at  the 
ceremony^  and  put  his  own  ring  upon  his  finger.  That  prince 
afkerwards  nominated  him  his  preacher^  and  made  him  his 
companion  in  all  his  journeys.  Sarbiewski  was  cut  off  in  the 
prime  of  life,  at  the  age  of  45,  in  1640,  at  the  time  he  was 
employed  on  an  epic  poem  to  be  entitled  Lesdiiad.  His 
finished  Latin  poems  consist  of  Odes,  Epodes,  Dithyrambics^ 
EjHgrams,  and  miscellaneous  pieces.  It  is  particularly  in  the 
lyric  class  that  he  has  acquired  reputation,  and  such  judges 
as  Grotius,  Heinsius,  and  JBorrichius  have  mentioned  him  with 
high  applause,  and  equalled  him  in  some  of  his  strains  to  Horace* 
Several  of  his  odes  relate  to  events  in  the  history  of  his  coun- 
try, which  are  touched  with  great  fire  and  poetic  spirit.  He 
has  been  criticised  for  impurity  of  diction,  and  occasional  ob- 
scurity atod  extra:vagance ;  but,  upon  the  whole,  few  modem 
Latin  poets  have  exhibited  so  much  force  and  fluency  of  im»-, 
gination.  His  works  have  been  several  times  printed ;  aa 
elegant  edition  was  given  by  Barboa,  12mo.,  1759. 

GEORGE  TOOKE,  an  English  poet,  born  in  1595.  He 
served  ascaptain  of  volunteers^in  the  expedition  against  Cadiz 
iik  17^,  and  published  the  particulars  in  a  poem.  He  also 
wrote  canzonets  to  the  memory  of  his  wife.    He  died  in  1675, 

GILBERT  JONIN,  a  Jesuit,  and  poet  of  some  merit,  borti. 
in  1598.  He  wrote  Greek  and  Latin  odes  with  elegance* 
His  works  were  printed  at  Lyons,  in  6  vols.  8vo.  He  died  ia 
1638. 

HYACINTHE  FREIRE,  DE  ANDRADA,  an  elegant 
Portuguese  writer  in  prose  and  verse,  was  bom  in  1597,  at 
Beja  in  Portugal,  and  became  abbe  of  St.  Mary  de  Chans.. 
He  appeared  at  first  with  some  distinction  at  the  court  of 
Spain,  out  his  attachment  to  the  house  of  Braganza  impeded 
his  advancement.  In  1640,  when  John  IV.  was  proclaimed 
king  of  Portugal,  he  went  to  his  court,  and  was  well  received.. 
Yet  it  was  found  difficult  to  advance  him,  for  he  was  of  too 
light  and  careless  a  character  to  be  employed  in  diplomatic 
business ;  and  although  the  king  would  have  gone  so  far  as  to 
make  him  bishop  of  Visieu,  this  dignity  he  had  the  wisdom  to 
refuse,  well  knowing,  as  the  pope  did  not  acknowledge  his  mas* 
ter  as  king,  he  would  never  confirm  his  appointment  as  bishop. 
He  did  not  choose,  he  said,  merely  to  personate  a  bishop, 
like  an  actor  on  a  stage.  He  died  at  Lisbon  in  1657.  Not- 
withstanding the  levity  of  his  character,  he  had  a  generous 
heart,  and  was  a  firm  and  active  firiend.  He  wrote  with  much 
miccess :  his  Life  of  Don  Juan  de  Castros  is  esteemed  one  of 
the  best  written  books  in  the  Portuguese  language.    It  was 

Kbltshed  in  folio,  and  was  translated  intx>  Latin  iy  Rotto/  an 
tlian  Jesuit.    He  wrote  also  a  araall  number  of  poems  in  tlie 
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siiitie  languagOi  whieh  have  considerable  elegance,  and  are  to 
\ie  found  in  a  collection  published  at  Lisbm  in  1718,  under 
the  title  of  Fenix  Renavida. 

JOHN  BAPTIST  ANDREINI,  son  of  IsabeUa  Andreini, 
waa  bom  at  Florence  in  1578.  He  also  became  a  comedian 
and  dramatie  writer^  but  the  only  piece  of  his  worth  recording 
iSf  Adamo,  a  saered  dramas  1618*  This  jperformance  is  sup- 
posed to  have  given  Milton  the  idea  of  raradise  Lost*  .  We 
have  no  account  of  the  author's  death. 


LITERATURE. 


MARTIAL  AND  ANDREW  GOVEA,  elder  brothers 
of  Anthony^  were  also  men  of  letters.  The  former  was  a 
liprammarian  and  poet ;  the  latter  was  employed  by  John  III., 
king  of  Portugali  to  establish  a  college  at  Coimbra.  He  died 
in  Ifi48. 

BENEDICT  ACCOLTI,  duke  of  N^i,  was  an  Slegiti- 
mate  son  of  Peter  Accolti,  the  lawyer.  He  was  celebrated 
for  the  extent  of  his  erudition,  and  the  excellency  of  hia 
political  talents.  Pope  Leo  X.,  in  15^0,  created  him  duke  of 
rfepi.  His  Virginia,  a  comedy,  printed  in  1553,  waa  much 
applauded  by  his  contemporaries.  Benedict  Accolti  is  said  to 
have  taken  tne  lead  in  a  conspiracy  asainst  pope  Pius  IV.,  and 
to  have  been  brought  to  capital  punishment  in  156^. 

JOHN  COLGAN,  a  native  of  the  county  of  Donegal,  and 
celebrated  both  as  an  author  and  a  scholar,  was  a  strict  Fran- 
ciscan friar  in  the  Irish  convent  of  St.  Anthc»iy  of  Padua,  in 
Louvain,  in  which  he  was  professor  of  divinity.  He  died  at 
Lonvain  in  1658.  Several  manuscript  volumes  of  his  writings 
are  yet  remaining  at  Louvain. 

WALTER  DONALDSON,  a  literair  person,  bom  at 
Aberdeen  in  Scotland.  He  went  abroad  and  became  professor 
of  natural  and  moral  philosophy,  and  of  the  Greek  tongue,  in 
the  university  at  Sedan,  and  was  principal  of  the  college  six- 
teen years. 

ANTONY  SCHORUS,  a  native  of  Hoochstraten  in  Bra- 
bant,  was  one  of  the  best  gralnmarians  of  his  time.  He  la- 
boured veiy  diligently  to  introduce  Cicero's  Latin  into  die 
schools,  and  composed  some  books  very  useftil  for  that  pur- 

Kse.  A  comedy,  which  he  made  his  scholars  act  at  Heidel* 
rff,  where  he  taught  the  belles  lettres,  was  the  cause  of 
his  leaving  that  place.  He  died  at  Lausanne,  in  the  year 
IBB2. 

JOHN  TAI8NIER,  in  Latin  TAISNERUS,  was  of  Ath 
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hi  Hainault.  He  was  preceptor  to  the  paget  of  Charles  V., 
and  followed  this  emperor  in  liis  expeditipn  to  Tunis.  He 
read  some  mathematical  lectures  at  Kome  and  Ferrara,  and 
he  devoted  himself  entirely  to  the  writing  of  books;  but 
making  choice  of  a  subject  very  unworthy  of  a  man  of  judg- 
ment, he  lost  all  his  reputation.  He  betook  himself  to  chi* 
romancy,  and  though  he  had  gained  the  credit  of  being  very 
successfiiil  in  it^  nevertheless  by  the  great  bulk  of  his  book  on 
this  subject,  he  tired  those  who  were  desirous  to  h&tefit  them- 
selves by  his  instruction. 

FLORENCE  WILSON,  known  by  the  name  of  FLO- 
RENTIUS  VOLUSEMUS,  was  born  at  Eglin  in  the  shire 
of  Murray  in  Scotland,  and  educated  in  the  university  of 
Aberdeen.  Travelling  to  England,  he  was  "introduced  to  car- 
dinal Wolsey,  who  appointed  him  tutor  to  one  of  his  nephews. 
In  that  capacitv  he  went  to  Paris,  and  continued  there  till  the 
cardinal's  death.  During  his  residence  there,  he  became  ac- 
quainted with  the  learned  cardinal  Bellai,  archbishop  of  Paris, 
who  allowed  him  a  pension,  and  meant  to  have  appointed  him 
royal  professor  of  Greek  and  Latin  in  the  university  of  Paris. 
But  Bellai  being  disgraced,  Wilson's  prospects  faded.  Wilsoii 
was  taken  ill  at  Avignon,  and  the  cardinal  proceeded  without 
him.  After  his  recovery  he  paid  a  visit  to  tne  celebrated  car- 
dinal  Sabolet,  the  Maecenas  of  his  time,  who  was  also  arch*- 
bishop  of  Carpentras,  where  he  then  resided.  The  cardinal 
was  so  charmed  with  his  erudition,  that  he  appointed  him 
professor  of  the  learned  languages,  with  a  stipend  of  one  hundred 
pistoles  per  annum.  During  his  residence  at  Carpentras  he 
wrote  his  celebrated  treatise  De  Animi  Tranquillitate.  Mac- 
kenzie savs,  that  he  afterwards  taught  philosophy  in  Italy ; 
and  that,  being  at  length  desirous  of  returning  to  Scotland,  he 
began  his  journey  homeward,  and  was  taken  ill  at  Yienne  in 
Dauphiny,  and  died  there  in  1547.  He  was  generally  esteemed 
an  accomplished  linguist,  philosopher,  and  Latin  poet.  He 
wrote,  besides  the  above  treatise,  Foemata,  Lond.  1619,  4to:; 
Commeiitatio  qusdam  theologicam  aphorismos  dissecta  per 
Sebast.  Gryph.  Philosophia  Aristot.  Synopsis. 

BERNARDINO  DONATO,  Greek  professor  at  Paduft, 
died  about  1550.  He  was  the  learned  author  of  a  Latin  dia- 
logue on  the  difference  between  Aristotle's  and  Plato's  philo* 
sophy,  land  translated  into  Latin  some  of  Galen's,  Aristotle's, 
and  Xenophon's  works,  &c. 

ACCETTO,  an  Italian,  author  of  a  Thesaurus  of  the 
Italian  tongue,  died  at  Naples.  1560. 

JOHN  ALBERTI,  a  German  lawyer,  who  abridged  the 
Koran,  with  notes.  He  also  published,  in  1556,  the  New 
Testament  in  Syriac,  of  which  most  of  the  copies  were  sent  to 
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the  East;  Heistheauthor,  besides,  of  a  Syriac  grammar.  He 
died  in  1558. 

DAMIAN  DE  GOES,  a  Portuguese  author  of  good  re- 
pute, bom  at  Alanguar,  of  a  noble  family,  and  educated  at 
tlie  court  of  king  EmmanueL  He  travelled  through  the  chief 
ijountries  of  Europe,  and  became  acquainted  with  Erasmus, 
John  and  Olaus  Magnus,  cardinals  Bemblis  and  Madracius, 
Conrad  Plocinus,  Peter  Nannius,  and  other  literati.  He  mar- 
ried and  spent  several  years  at  Lou  vain ;  and  not  only  wrote 
the  history  of  its  siege  in  154^,  but  bravely  put  himself  at  the 
liead'of  the  soldiers,  and  contributed  mucn  to  its  defence. 
After  this,  king  John  III.  recalled  him  into  Portugal,  in  order 
•to  write  the  history  of  that  kingdom ;  but  the  favours  with 
which  that  monarch  loaded  him,  procured  him  so  much  envy, 
'that  he  was  first  falsely  accused  and  confined  to  Lisbon, 
and  afterwards  found  murdered  in  his  own  house.  He  wrote 
— 1.  Legfttio  Magni  Indorum  Imperatoris  ad  Emanuelem 
Xusitanise  Regem,  153^.  2.  Fides,  Religio,  Moresque  i^thi- 
'opum.  3.  Hispaniffi  Laudatio.  4.  Comment.  Rerum  Gesta- 
rum  in  India  a  Lusitanis. 

.  LEWIS  NOGAROLA,  an  eminent  literary  character,  was 
idescended  from  an  illustrious  family,  and  bom  at  Verona. 
He  applied  very  successfully  to  the  study  of  the  Greek  lan- 
;guage,  and  acquired  a  high  reputation  by  the  various  Latin 
aversions  of  books  written  in  that  tongue,  which  he  gave  to  the 
j>ublic.  In  1545  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  three  commis- 
•isioners,  to  whom  are  committed  the  care  of  supplying  Verona 
oRrith  provisions  in  a  time  of  scarcity ;  and  soon  afterwards  he 
^as  sent  to  the  council  of  Trent,  where  he  was  much  applauded 
for  a  discourse  which  he  pronounced  before  that  assembly, 
whieh  was  committed  to  the  press.  In  1554  he  was  one  of  the 
ambassadors  sent  by  the  city  of  Verona  to  compliment  that 
'excellent  philosopher  and  celebrated  statesman  Francis  Ve- 
jiieri,  on  his  exaltation  to  the  dignity  of  doge  of  Venice ;  on 
which  occasion  Nogarola  was  made  a  knight  of  that  republic. 
After  his  return  to  his  native  city,  in  the  year  1555,  he  was 
appointed  president  of  the  jurisdiction  over  the  working  people 
in  the  silk  manufactories.  He  accompanied  Guy  Ubaldi, 
duke  of  Urbino,  when  he  went  to  Rome  to  command  the 
troops  in. the  states  of  the  church,  to  which  he  had  been,  no- 
minated by  pope  Julius  IIL  He  died  at  Verona  in  the  year 
1559.  His  works  are— 1.  Apostolicae  Institutiones,  4to.  ^. 
De  Nili  incremento.  3. .  Ocelli  Lucani  de  universa  natura 
libellus,  interprete.  4.  Epi^tola  super  viris  illustribua  genere 
Jtalis,  qui  GrsBce  scripserunt.  6.  Disputatio  super  reginaei 
Britannorum  Divortio,  &c.  .    . 

CATHERINE  iAUDA,  a  learned  lady,  who  wrote  a 
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Latin  letter  to  Peter  Bembo  in  I526i  She  ivils  the  sister  o( 
count  Augustine  Landon,  and  the  wife  of  count  John  Fermo 
Trivulcio* 

LUCRETIA  GONZAGA,  or,  GONZAGO,  ah  illus- 
trious  lady^  much  celebrated  for  her  wit,  learning,  and  delicate 
style*  Hortensio  Zado  wrote  ^  panegyric  upon  her,  and  de*- 
dicated  to  her  his  dialogue  oh  moderHting  the  passions.  Her 
letters  were  collected  and  published  at  Venice  in  1553.  She 
was  married^  when  she  was  not  fourteen  years  of  age,  to  John 
Paul  Manfranlci  who  afterwards  engaged  in  a  conspiracy 
against  the  dul$e  of  Ferrara,  was  detected  and  imprisoned, 
but,  though  condemned,  not  put  to  death.     She  did  all  in  her 

Eower  to  obtain  his  liberty,  but  in  vain ;  for  he  died  in  prison, 
aring  shown  such  impatience  under  his  misfortunes,  that  it  was 
imagined  he  had  lost  his  senses.  Lucretia  never  would  listen 
afterwards  to  any  proposals  of  marriage,  though  several  were 
made  to.  her.  AU  that  came  from  ner  pen  was  so  much 
esteemed,  that  a  collection  was  made  even  of  the  notes  she 
wrote  to  her  servants. 

LEWIS  PARISET,  was  of  Reggio  in  Italy.  He  was 
author  of  three  orations,  "  De  divini  in  hominum  benevolentia 
atque  beneficentise."  He  dedicated  them  to  pope  Julius  III. 
They,  were  printed  at  Venice  in  the  year  1553,  in  8vo.,  by  the 
sons  of  Aldus  Manutius,  who  printed  also  several  of  his  Latin 
verses. 

LIBERALIS  ANTQNIUS,  an  ancient  Greek  writer, 
whose  age  is  uncertain,  is  only  known  as  the  author  of  "  A 
Collection  of  Metamorphoses  from  various  Authors,**  pub<- 
lished  in  8vo.  at  Basil,  by  Xylander,  in  1568 ;  at  Leyden  in 
12mo.,  by  Berzelius,  in  1674;  by  Munkerus,  at  Amsterdam, 
in  1676;  and  bv  Gale,  at  Paris,  1675,  8vo.  This  writer  is  to 
be  distinguished  from  another  of  the  same  name,  a  Latin  rhe- 
torician, menikione  by  Jerom. 

RICHARD  CROKE,  in  Latin  CROCUS,  was  born  in 
London,  and  was  educat^  first  at  Eton>  and  next  at  King's 
college,  Cambridge*  He  aftierwards  went  abroad,  and  was 
chosen  Greek  professor  at  Leipsic,  from  whence  he  removed  to 
Louvain,  but  was  recalled  home  to  teach  in  his«  own  university, 
where  he  was  also  appointed  public  orator.  In  1^24?  he  took 
his  degree  of  doctor  ki  divinity ;  aft:er  which  Henry  VIIL  sent 
him  to  Padua  on. the  subject  of  his  divorce.  On  his  return 
home  he  settled  at  Oxford,  where  he  taught  Greek,  and  be- 
came canon  of  Christ-church ;  but  he  aft;erwards  lost  that  pre- 
ferment, and  died  in  1558.  He  wrote— 1.  Elementa  Gr,  Gram. 
2.  Verborum  Constructione,  and  several  other  learned  works. 

WILLIAM  MOREL,  regius  professor  of  Giteek,  and  di- 
rector  of  the  French  king's  printuig-hQuse  at  Paris,  died  in 
1564.  He  composed  a  Dictionaire  Grreek  I^tin-Francois,  which 

VOL.V,     '^  \  Mm 
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wii6  pabfished  in  4to.  in  1612,  and  some  other  workfi  which 
indicate  very. extensive  learning.  His  editions  of  the  Greek 
authors  are  exceedingly  beautiful.  This  great  scholar  had 
a  brother  named  John^  who  died  in  prison,  where  he  had 
been  confined  for  heresy  at  the  age  of  twenty,  and  who^ 
body  was  dug  out  of  the  grave  and  burnt,  Feb*  27,  1559. 
They  were  natives  of  Tilleul  in  the  county  of  Mortein  in 
Normandy. 

BLAISE  ALBUQUERQUE,  son  of  Alphonso,  was  bom 
in  1500.  The  merit  of  his  father,  and  the  regret  of  Elmanuel 
for  the  conqueror  of  the  East,  raised  him  to  the  first  honours 
of  the  state,  and  to  the  rank  of  nobility.  He  published  an 
account  in  Portuguese  of  his  father's  victories,  Lisbon,  157& 

MAURICE  CHAUNCY,  a  monk  of  the  Charter-house, 
London,  who  was  imprisoned  in  the  reign  of  Henry  YIU.,  for 
refusing  to  acknowledge  his  supremacy.  When  the  monastery 
was  dissolved,  and  several  of  his  brethren  executed,  in  1535, 
he  went  to  Flanders  till  the  accession  of  Mary,  when  he  and 
his  brethren  had  the  monastery  of  Sheene.  But  when  Elizabeth 
came  to  the  throne  Chauncy  went  to  Flanders,  and  died  at 
Bruges,  July  15,  1581,  highly  respected  by  those  of  his  own 
order.  He  wrote  ^'  Historia  aliquot  nostri  sasculi  Martjrrum, 
cum  pia,  tum  lectu  jucunda  nunquam  antehac  typis  excusa,'' 
4to.,  1550>    This  is  a  very  scarce  work. 

MAXIANGELUS  ACCURSIUS,  a  famous  critic,  born 
at  Aquilo  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples.  His  '^  Diatribae,"  printed 
at  Rome  in  1524,  foL  on  Ausonius,  SoUnus,  and  Ovid,  evince 
his  distinguished  erudition.  In  his  edition  of  Ammianus  Mar- 
cellinus,  at  Augsburg  in  1553,  there  are  five  books  more  than 
any  preceding  ones,  and  he  says  that  he  had  corrected  5000 
errors.  Although  his  predominant  passion  was  the  collecting 
of  old  MSS.  he  nevertheless  made  Latin  and  Italian  verses, 
was  master  of  the  French,  German,  and  Spanish  languages, 
and  understood  optics  and  music.  Having  been  charged  with 
plagiarism  in  his  edition  of  Ausonius,  for  which  he  was  said  to 
have  been  indebted  to  Fabricio  Varano,  bishop  of  Camarino, 
he  expurgated  himself  from  the  charge  of  the  heinous  offence 
of  literary  theft,  by  the  following  very  solemn  oath : — *'  In  the 
name  of  gods  and  men,  of  truth  and  sincerity,  I  solemnly 
swear,  and  if  anv  declaration  be  more  binding  than  an  oath,  I 
in  that  form  declare,  and  I  desire  that  my  declaration  may  be 
received  as  strictly  true,  that  I  have  never  read  or  seen  any 
author,  from  which  my  own  lucubrations  have  received  the 
smallest  assistance  or  improvement;  nay,  that  I  have  even 
laboured,  as  far  as  possible,  whenever  any  writer  has  pubUshed 
any  observations  which  I  myself  had  before  made,  immediately 
to  blot  them  out  of  my  own  works.  If  in  this  declaration  I 
am  forsworn,  may  the  pope  punish  my  perjury ;  and  many  an 
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evil  genius  attend  my  writrngs^  8o  that  vhftteTer  in  liieili  is 
f^oody  or  at  least  tolerable,  may  appear  to  the  unskitfbl  multi-'' 
tude  exceedingly  bad,  and  even  to  tne  learned  trivial  and  con- 
temptible ;  and  may  the  small  reputation  I  now  possess  be 
giv^n  to  the  winds^  and  regarded  as  the  worthless  boon  of 
vulgar  levity." 

URBAN  REGIUS,  a  learned  writer,  born  at  Langenar-* 
gen.  He  studied  at  Basil,  and  read  lectures  at  Ingoldstadt. 
Being  afterwards  involved  by  some  friends  in  money  matters, 
he  was  obliged  to  sell  his  books  and  enlist  as  a  soldier.  From 
this  situation  he  was  rescued  and  restored  to  literature  by  pro* 
fesaor  Eccius;  and  he  obtained  the  poetical  and  oratorical 
crown  from  the  emperor  Maximihan.  He  afterwards  Mimed 
Protestant,  and  took  refuse  at  Zell,  where  he  died  in  lS4h 
His  works  were  published  m  3  vols,  folio. 

JEANNE  D^  ARRAGON,  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
Italian  ladies  of  this  period,  and  married  to  a  prince  of  the 
house  of  Colonna,  was  mother  of  the  famous  Marc  Antony  Co* 
loima,  who  signalised  himself  at  the  battle  of  Lepanto  against 
the  Turks.  She  is  famous  by  the  elegies  composed  to  her 
honour  by  the  greatest  wits  of  her  time,  and  iii  most  languages, 
as  Greek,  Latin,  Italian,  French,  Spanish,  Sclavonic,  Polonese, 
Hungarian^  and  even  Hebrew  and  Chaldean ;  one  of  the  most 
singular  monuments,  undoubtedly,  that  gallantry  ever  raised  to 
female  merit  This  homage  was  decreed  her  in  1555,  at  Ve- 
nice, in  the  academy  of  Dubiosi,  and  published  there  in  1556, 
under  the  title  of  Templo  alia  divina  Arragona.  She  died  very 
aged  in  1577. 

MICHAEL  BAUDIER,  of  Languedoc,  lived  in  the  reign 
of  Louis  XIL,  and  was  a  copious  and  laborious  author.  Among 
his  works  are.  An  Inventory  of  General  History  of  the  Turks ; 
The  Histories  of  the  Seraglio ;  Of  the  Religion  of  the  Turks ; 
and,  Of  the  Court  of  the  King  of  China ;  The  Life  of  Cardinal 
Ximenes,  &c. 

WILLIAM  BALDWIN,  a  man  of  letters,  was  bom  iti 
the  west  of  England,  and  spent  several  years  at  Oxford)  in  the 
study  of  logic  and  philosophy,  and  afterwards  became  a  minis- 
ter and  schoolmaster.  He  was  also  employed  as  corrector  of 
the  press  in  the  ofBce  of  Edward  Whitchurch,  where  he  qua- 
lified himself,  as  a  compositor.  He  compiled  A  Treatise  of 
Moral  Philosophy,  printed  by  Whitchurch,  in  1547.  His  newt 
work  was  The  Canticles  or  Balades  of  Solomon,  phras^^  om 
declared  in  English  Metres,  printed  by  himself  in  164^  ige. 
He  wrote  besides,  The  Funeralles  of  King  Edward  ^luch 
verse,  printed  in  1560,  4to.  But  he  is  principally  ^nice. 
the  share  he  had  in  the  publication  of  The  Mirrou*  itions, 
trates,  originally  projected  by  Thomas  SackviUe,  ^  1588, 
BncUiurst,  and  afterwards  earl  of  Dorset,  who  vrot      ^la.  4to^ 
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calipre&ce  and  theleg^nd  of  Henry  Stafford,  duke  of  Bucking* 
ham,  and  riecoimnended  the  completion  of  the  whole  to. IVH- 
liam  Baldwin  and  George  Ferrers.  The  time  of  his  death  is  not 
known,  but  he  lived  some  .years  after  the  accession  of  Elizabeth. 

SEBASTIAN  CORRADO,  an  Italian  grammarian^  who 
taught  Greek  and  Latin  at  Reggio,  where  he  formed  an  aca- 
demy of  polite  literature,  and  at  length  removed  to  Bologna 
to  be  professor  of  those  languages.  He  wrote  several  works. 
He  died  in  1556. 

JOHN  BRODiEUS  or  BRODEAU,  a  great  critic,  on 
whom  Lipsius,  Grotius,  and  the  learned,  have  bestowed  great 
encomiums,  was  descended  from  a  noble  family  in  France^  and 
bom  9t  Tours  in  1500.  .He  was  liberally  educated, and  placed 
under  Alciat  to  study  the  civil  law ;  but  he  gave  himself  up 
wholly  to  languages  and  the  belles  lettres.  He  travelled  into 
Italy,  where  he  became  acquainted  with  Sadolet,  Bembus,  ficc. 
and  applied  himself  to  the  study  of  mathematics,  philosophy, 
and  the  sacred  languages,  in  which  he  made  no  small  profi- 
ciency. Then  returning  to  his  own  coiintrv  he  led  a  retired 
but  not.  an  idle  life,  as  his  many  learned  lucubrations  abun- 
dantly testify.  He  was  a  man  free  from  all  ambition. and  os- 
tentation, and  suffered  his  works  to  be  published  rather  under 
the  authority  of  others  than  under  his  own.  His  chief  works 
are^  1.  A  Commentary  on  the  Anthologia.  2.  Ten  books  of 
Miscellanies.  3<  Notes  on  Oppian,  Euripides,  &c.  He  died 
in  1563,  aged  63. 

ELIZABETH  FANE,  author  of  several  pious  nieditations 
and  proverbs  in  ^the  English  language,  which  were  printed  by 
Robert  Crowland  with  this  title,  The  Lady  Elizabeth  Fane's 
Twenty-one  Psalms,  and  one  hundred  and  two  Proverbs,  Lon- 
don>  1550.  Who  this  lady  was  is  not  easy  to  ascertain;  by 
the  title  given  her  one  would  suppose  her  to  be  an  earfs 
daughter ; .  but  it  does  not  appear  from  Dugdale,  Collins,  nor 
any  others  who  have  given  the  peerage  of  the  Fane  family,  that 
there  was,  or  indeed  could  be,  any  such  lady  in  it,  near  the 
time  she  is  supposed  to  have  Hved.  She  was,  therefore,  very 
probably,  either  the  wife  of  Richard  Fane,  who  married  Eliza- 
beth, the  daugliter  and  heiress  of  Stidolph,  living  in  the  latter 
end  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  or  of  Sir  Thomas  Fane,  who 
was  engaged  m  Wyatt's  rebellion  in  the  first  year  of  queen 

^DHN  MERCIER,  a  French  commentator  and  philoso- 
pher,Nborh  in  Lanffuedoc.  He  succeeded  Vatubiua  as  profes- 
sor of  Hebrew  in  tne  royal  college  of  Paris.  He  wrote  Com- 
mentaries on  the  Old  Testament,  and  a  Chaldee  Granmiar, 
and  died  in  1562. 

ALEXANDER  BARCLAY,  an  elegant  writer  in  the 
reign  ^(  Hfsnrj  VIIL    Where  he  was  bom  has  been  a  subject 
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of  contention  among  his  biographers.  Bale^  his  contemporary, 
says  he  was  born  in  Somersetshire.  There  is  indeed  a  village 
of  his  name,  and  a  numerous  family  in  that  county.  Pits 
thinks  he  was  bom  in  Devonshire ;  Mackenzie  is  positive  he 
was  a  Scotchman.  He  was  educated  in  Oriel  college,  Oxford. 
Afterwards  he  went  abroad,  and  continued  some  time  in 
France,  Italy,  and  Germany,  where  he  acquired  a  competent 
knowledge  of  the  languages  of  those  countries.  On  his  return 
to  England  he  was  made  chaplain  to  a  bishop,  who  became  his 
patron,  and  appointed  him  a  priest^of  St.  Mary,  at  Ottery  college 
m  Devonshire.  After  the  bishop's  death  he  became  a  bene- 
dictine  monk  of  Ely.  On  the  dissolution  of  that  monastery  he 
obtained  a  vicarage  in  Somersetshire,  and  in  1549,  being  D.D., 
was  presented  to  that  of  Great  Baddon  in  Essex.  In  1552  he 
was  appointed  rector  of  AUhallows,  which  he  enjoyed  but  a 
short  time,  for  he  died  at  Croydon  in  June  following.  He  im- 
proved the  English  language,  and  was  one  of  the  politest  writers 
of  his  time.  He  composed  several  original  works,  but  was 
chiefly  remarkable  for  his  translations  from  the  Latin,  Italian, 
French,^  and  German  languages.  His  vermon  of  Salliist's  Ju- 
gurthine  war  is  accurate,  and  even  elegant.  His  lives  of  seve- 
ral saints  in  heroic  verse,  are  still  in  MS.  His  Stultifera  navis, 
or  The  Ship  of  Fools,  is  the  most  singular  perfoimance.  It 
was  printed  by  Richard  Pynson  at  London,  1609,  in  folio,  and 
contains  a  variety  of  wooden  plates,  which  are  worthy  the  in- 
spection of  the  curious. 
MARY  DE  ENNETIERES,  a  learned  lady  of  Tournay, 

Sublished  many  works,  particularly  an  epistle  against  Turks, 
ews,  Lutherans,  &c«,  printed  in  1539. 
GABRIEL  DE  COLLANGE,  a  French  writer,  who, 
thouffh  a  Catholic,  was  murdered  in  the  massacre  of  Paris  by 
mist^e.     He  translated  the  Polygraphy  or  Universal  Caba« 
listical  Writing  of  Trithemius,  Paris,  1561. 

JOHN  GROPPER,  of  Westphalia,  refused  a  cardinal's 
hat,  and  died  at  Rome,  1559.  He  had  a  great  abhorrence  of 
women,  and  wrote  Enchiridion  Christianas  Religionis. 

SPERON  -SPERONE,  an  emment  Italian  writer,  born  of 
a  noble  family  at  Padua  in  1500.  He  made  so  rapid  a  progress 
in  his  studies,  that  at  twenty  he  was  chosen  first  professor  of 
logic  in  the  university  of  Padua,  and  in  15)^8  was  raised  tp  that 
of  philosophy.  He  received  the  honour  of  knighthood  from 
Pope  Pius  lY.  He' was  one  of  the  greatest  orators  of  his  age, 
was  well  skilled  in  law,  theology,  history,  &c.,  and  was  much 
employed  on  public  affairs  in  France,  Spain,  Rome,  and  Venice. 
His  works  are  all  in  Italian,  and  consist  of  orations,  dissertations, 
dialogues,  letters,  and  a  tra^edv. .  He  died  at  Padua  in  1588, 
^ed  eigbty-^ht  His.wojrks  have  been,  printed  in  5  vols.  4to^ 
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THOMAS  ROBERTSON,  a  grammarian,  was  a  imtive  <^ 
Yorkshire,  and  educated  at  Queen's  collie,  Oxford,  from 
whence  he  ranoved  to  Magdalen  college,  where  he  became 
master  of  the  school,  and  obtained  a  fellowship.  He  was  also 
made  prebendary  of  Lincoln,  treasurer  of  Salisbury,  and  arch- 
deacon  of  Leicester.  He  complied  at  first  with  the  Refomia- 
tion«  but  in  the  reign  of  Mary  he  retracted,  and  was  appointed 
dean  of  Durham.  At  the  accession  of  Elizabeth  he  went 
abroad,  and  died  about  1560.  Som#  of  his  pieces  are  hi  Bur- 
net's History  of  the  Reformation ;  but  he  is  best  known  by  his 
Annotations  on  Lilly's  Grammar,  printed  at  Basil  in  1533, 4to. 

JOACHIM  CAMERARIUS,  one  of  the  most  learned 
writers  of  his  time,  was  bom  April  1£,  1500,  at  Bamberg,  in 
Francoaia.  H^  translated  into  Latin  Herodotus,  Demosthenes, 
Xenophon,  EucUd,  Homer,  Theocritus,  Sophocles,  Lucian, 
Theodoret,  Nicephorus,  &c.  He  published  a  catalogue  of  the 
bishops  of  the  principal  sees;  Greek  Epistles;  accounts  of  hi^ 
journeys  in  Latin  verse ;  a  Commentary  on  Plautus;  the  Lives 
of  HeUus  Eobanus  Hessius,  and  Philip  Melancthon,  &c.  He 
died,  in  1574. 

PETER  BUNEL,  a  native  of  Thoulouse,  was  one  of  the 
mo^t  elegant  Latin  writers  of  hia  time,  but  was  still  more  con- 
spicuous for  the  regularity  of  his  manners.  He  did  not  seek 
for  riches,  but,  contented  with  the  bare  necessaries  of  life,  ap- 
plied himself  wholly  to  the  improvement  of  his  mind.  He  died 
at  Turin  in  1547,  aged  forty-seven,  and  has  left  behind  him 
some  Latin  epistles,  which  are  written  with  the  utmost  purity. 
|Ie  was  a  man  not  less  estimable  for  his  philosophic  turn  of 
mind  and  content  in  an  humble  condition^  than  for  the  purity 
pf  his  literary  taste.  In  his  youth  he  was  addicted  to  the  opi- 
nions of  the  reformers,  and  some  suspected  diat  a  tincture  of 
heresy  adhered  to  him  through  life ;  out  it  appears  that  the 
zealous  Calvin  had  rejected  him  as  a  disciple,  probably  because 
he  had  shewn  an  inclination  to  the  Pelagian  doctrines.  The 
madstrates  of  Thoulouse  have  a  bust  of  him  in  marble,  placed 
in  meir  town-house.  The  most  ccKrrect  edition  of  his  Letters 
is  that  of  Henry  Stephens,  158L 

JOHN  MEURSIUS,  the  son  of  John  Mcurgios.  The 
same  application,  the  same  eagerness  in  the  pursuit  of  know- 
ledge, marked  the  conduct  of  this  promising  young  man,  who 
did  not  long  survive  his  father,  but  died  soon  after  be  had  re- 
commended him  to  the  notice  of  the  learned  world  by  his  pub* 
Ucations.  They  were  only  three  in  number,  but  displayed  so 
much  solid  learning  that  they  have  been  aasigned  to  the  father 
by  abbe  Benghen  and  others. 

ADAM  CONTZEN,  a  j^suit,  and  a  native  of  Mon^oy,  in 
the  duchy  of  JuBeres^was  a  proficient  m  the  leiirned  languages, 
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particularly  the  Hebrew,  GbaMeei '  Sytlae,  and  tTale  Gte^k, 
which  he  taught  wich  much  reputation  in  the  eolltge  of  Mu^' 
nich.  By  some  Catholics  he  nas  been  considered  as  one  of 
their  ablest  advocates  in  their  controversies  with  the  Protest- 
ants ;  and  he  received  the  complimentary  acknowledgments 
of  cardinal  Bellarmine  for  his  services;  but  by  others  of  the 
same  communion,  his  talents  as  a  dbputant  have  not  been 
highly  estimated* 

JOHN  MAUGIN,  a  French  writer,  was  a  native  of  Anjou; 
whence  he  is  called  the  Anjouan.  He  wrote  a  work  entitled 
the  New  Tristem,  prince  of  Leonois,  printed  at  Paris  in  1554. 
He  also  translated  MachiaveFs  Discourses  upon  Livy  into 
French. 

FREDERIC  MOREL,  interpreter  in  Greek  and  Latin, 
and  printer  to  the  king  of  France,  was  heir  to  Vascosan,  whose 
daughter  he  had  married.  He  was  born  in  Champagne,  and 
died  in  an  advanced  age  at  Paris  in  1583.  He  was  so  devoted 
to  study,  that  being  informed  that  his  wife  was  expiring,  he 
would  not  quit  his  pen  till  he  had  finished  a  sentence;  and 
when,  before  it  was  concluded,  he  was  told  that  she  was  dead, 
he  coolly  repUed,  "  I  am  very  sorry  for  it,  for  she  was  a  good 
woman."  His  sons  and  grandsons  trod  in  his  steps ;  they  dis- 
tinguished themselves  in  literature,  and  maintained  ako  the 
reputation  which  he  had  acquired  by  printing.  The  edition 
ofGre^ory  of  Nyssa,  by  his  son  Claude  Morel,  is  held  in  great 
estimation  by  the  learned. 

PETER  NANNIUS,  a  learned  Dutch  author,  bom  at  Al- 
ckamaer  in  1600.  After  receiving  a  classical  education  he 
appUed  for  some  time  to  painting,  but  resuming  his  literary 
studies  he  taught  philosophy  in  his  own  country.  He  was 
then  chosen  professor  of  the  learned  languages  at  Louvain, 
where  he  passed  eighteen  years.  He  then  obtained  a  canonry 
at  Arras,  which  he  kept  till  his  death  in  1557.  The  reputation 
he  acquired  by  his  writings  procured  him  invitations  to  ICaly^ 
which  he  refiised  from  attachment  to  the  Low  Countries,  where 
his  amiable  character  rendered  him  generally  esteemed.  He 
wrote  a  work  entitled  Dialogues  of  the  Heroines,  and  trans* 
lated  many  of  the  Greek  classics. 

DOUGALD  MACKENZIE,  was  bom  in  Ross^hire  in 
the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  queen  Mary,  and  received  his 
education  at  the  university  of  Aberdeen,  where  he  received 
the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts.  He  afterwards  went  aver  to 
Holland  from  France,  where  he  remained  some  years,  a^d  re- 
turned to  his  native  country.  He  was  appointed  proifessor  of 
philosophy  in  the  university  of  Aberdeen.  He  wrote  several 
Latin  poems,  and  a  volume  of  Latin  and  English  epigrams  i 
also,  notes  and  observations  upon  <lie  prophecies  of  tlve'Sybtlsn 
He  died  at  Aberdeen  in  the  year  1558* 
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BENEDETTO  VARCHI,  an  eminent  litemy  character, 
bom  at  Florence  in  15QS,  was  the  son  of  a  lawyer  in  &at  city. 
Being  represented  by  the  master,  to  whom  he  went  to  school, 
as  a  boy  of  slow  parts,  he  was  destined  to  trade,  and  placed 
with  a  merchant.  It  was,  however,  reported  to  his  father  that 
he  shewed  a  great  fondness  for  literature,  which  induced  him 
to  remove  him  from  this  situation  and  send  him  to  the  univer- 
sity of  Padua.  Having  made  great  progress  in  the  belles  let- 
tres  at  that  seminary,  his  father  determined  to  educate  him  for 
the  law,  and  for  that  purpose  sent  him  to  Pisa.  Benedet« 
to,  though  not  inclined  to  this  profession,  pursued  his  legal 
studies  during  his  parent's  life,  took  the  degree  of  doctor,  and 
was  admitted  a  notary ;  but  when  become  his  own  master  he 
threw  aside  his  law  books,  and  devoted  himself  entirely  to  lite- 
rature. He  studied  Greek  for  two  years  under  the  learned 
Pier  Vettori,  and  then  began  the  study  of  philosophy  -tmder 
Francesco  Verini,  but  the  civil  disturbances  of  Florence  com- 
mencing at  this  time,  in  which  the  Strozzi,  to  whom  he  was  at- 
tached, were  obliged  to  quit  the  city,  he  followed  them  in  1534, 
first  to  Venice  and  then  to  Bologna.  In  the  latter  place  and 
in  Padua  he  spent  some  years,  employed  in  cultivating  his 
mind,  and  forming  connections  with  the  learned  men  in  whom 
they  abounded.  At  Padua  he  became  a  member  of  the  aca- 
demy Degli  Infiammati ;  and  he  there  read  public  lectures  on 
morals,  and  several  dissertations  on  the  poems  of  Petrarch, 
Bembo,  and  others.  The  grand  duke  of  Tuscany,  Cosmo  I., 
hearing  of  his  reputation,  recalled  him  to  Florence,  though  he 
had  been  of  die  opposite  party,  and  assigned  to  him  the  office 
jdf  writing  a  history  of  the  late  revolutions  in  that  city,  with  an 
annual  stipend.  Whilst  he  was  thus  employed,  some  persons 
understanding  that  he  was  not  likely  to  be  favourable  to  them 
in  his  narrative,  attacked  him  by  night,  and  wounded  him  v€ry 
severely.  He  however  recovered,  and  had  either  the  prudence 
er  the  lenity  not  to  inform  against  the  perpetrators,  though  he 
knew  them.  Besides  his  task  of  historiographer  he  also-  gave 
lectures  in  the  Florentine  academy,  of  which  he  was  one  year 
consul.  Pope  Paul  III.  invited  him  to  Rome  to  undertake 
the  education  of  his  nephews,  but  he  declined  the  proposal, 
knowing  his  acceptance  would  be  displeasing  to  the  duKe  his 
sovereign.  Cosmo  recompensed  his  services  with  the  provost- 
ship  of  Monte  Varchi,  on  which  occasion  he  took  holy  orders ; 
biit  before  he  could  remove  thither  he  was  carried  off  by  an 
apoplectic  stroke,  in  1565,  at  the  age  of  sixty-three.  The 
academy  of  Florence  caused  a  solemn  fimeral  service  to  be 
performed  for  him^  at  which  his  eulogy  was  delivered  by  Lio- 
Aardi  Salviati. 

Varchi  was  a  man  of  indefatigable  industry,  and  there  is 
scarcely  any  branch  of  literature  which  he  did  not  cultivate. 
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in  d  Ms  wcAb  V«rchi  sppears  aa  a  mmi  of  learnmg,  and  a 
proficient  in  elegant  writing,  though  he  has  the  fank  of  being 
too  Terfoose,  and  his  opinions  are  not  always  to  be  trusted.  He 
ranks,  howerer,  as  one  of  those  to  whom  Italian  literature  is 
Bnder  many  obligations,  and  has  been  the  subject  of  eulogies 
firom  most  of  the  men  of  letters  of  that  day.  His  history  of 
Florence  was  not  published  till  1721,  and  another  edition  was 
printed  at 'Milan  in  1803,  in  3  vok.  8vo.  He  also  wrote  an 
elegant  woric  on  the  Italian  language,  entitled  L'Ercolano. 

CATHARINE  SURE,  a  learned  Swedish  woman,  who 
died  in  1679  aged  seventy-seven.  She  wrote  Latin  with  great 
purity,  and  her  correspondence  with  Vendela  Skyke,  a  learned 
countiywoman  of  her's,  is  in  print. 

ISABELLA  SFORZA,  an  ingenious  lady.  Her  letten 
were  printed  at  Venice  in  1549  by  Hortensio  Lando. 

AN6ELO  CANINI,  a  learned  grammarian,  was  bom  in 
a  small  city  in  Tuscany,  called  Augl^a  or  Anffhiari,  and  em- 
ployed himself  for  several  years  in  teaching  the  Oriental  lan« 
guages  in  Venice,  Padua,  Bologna,  Rome,  Spain,  and  France* 
At  Faris  he  had  for  his  scholar  Andrew  Dudith,  an  Hunga- 
rian, afterwards  celebrated  for  his  learning  and  embassies.  At 
length  he  entered  into  the  service  of  WilBam  du  Prat,  bishop 
of  Clermont,  and  he  died  in  Auvergne  in  1557. 

D.  DIEGO  HURTADO  DE  MENDOZA,  son  of 
Lopez  de  Mendoaea,  first  marquess  de  Mondejai,  was  bom  at 
Granada  about  1503,  and  there,  during  his  childhood,  he 
acquired  a  practical  knowledge  of  Arabic,  which  he  continued 
to  cultivate  through  life.  He  studied  the  Greek  laiwuage 
very  successfully  at  Salamanca,  and  was  a  soldier  in  the  Italiitn 
wars.  While  engaged  in  the  military  service,  he  spent  every 
winter,  while  the  troops  were  inactive  and  in  quarters,  at 
Rome,  or  Padua,  or  some  other  Italian  university,  where  he 
could  enjoy  and  profit  by  the  society  of  learned  men.  He  was 
emi^oyed  as  ambassador  by  Charles  V.  in  the  most  importuit 
transactions  of  his  whole  reign,  at  the  council  of  Trent,  at 
Venice,  and  at  the  papal  court.  At  Venice  he  exerted  him- 
lelf  to  recover  Greek  MSS.  He  obtained^  many  of  the  wn* 
tings  of  St.  Basil  the  Great,  and  of  Gregory  Nazianxen,  the 
worics  of  Cyril  of  Alexandria,  and  the  more  Valuable  remains 
of  Archimedes,  of  Hero  and  of  Appian :  all  these,  with  conies 
also  of  cardinal  Bessarion's,  and  of  other  collections,  he  left  to 
the  Eseurial  library.  Don  Diego  was  superseded  at  Rome  in 
1551  to  satisfy  the  papal  court.  He  continued,  some  years, 
one  of  Philip's  .counsellors,  but  was  at  length  banished  from 
bis  courts  He  retired  to  Granada,  and  there,  upon  the  spot, 
composed  lus  history  of  the  war  against  the  Moriscoes ;  here 
he  amused  himself  with  literature  during  the  remainder  of  his 
life.    In  1574  be  obtained  leave  to  return  to  Madrid,  and  died 
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in  a  few  days  after  his  arrival.  None  of  his  woilu  were  pnb* 
Kshed  during  his  life  time*  In  1610  a  Volume  of  his  poeip  was 
collected  by  J.  D.  Hidalgo,  the  king's  chaplain^  who  svp^ 
pressed  his  comic  and  satirical  pieces,  which  were  numerous^ 
His  history  of  the  Moriscoes  was  published  the  same  year  by 
Louis  Tribaldos ;.  part  of  the  third  book  having  been  lost,  was 
supplied  by  the  count  de  Portalgre,  D.  Joam  de  Silva.  It  haa 
been  reprinted  several  times,  and  is  reckoned  the  very  beat 
specimen  of  historical  composition  in  the  Spanish  language. 

JAMES  MICYLLUS,  born  at  Strasburg,  April  6,  1503, 
holds  a  very  honourable  station  among  the  learned. men  of 
biB  age.  He  studied  in  the  famous  universes  of  Germany^ 
and  spent  near  five  years  at  Erford,  where  he  contracted  a 
very  close  friendship  with  Joachim  Camerarius,  which  lasted 
as  long  as  his  life.  His  family  name  was  Moltzer.  The  name 
of  Mieyllus  .waa  given  him,  because  he  admirably  acted  the 
part  of  Mieyllus  in  a  piece  upon  the  stage,  wh^i'ein  a  dialogue 
of  Ludan  was  repeated  before  a  great  number  of  auditors. 
He  was  soon  known  to  be  very  well  qualified  to  make  a  college 
flourish;  for,  in  the  year  15S7,  he  taught  the  Latin  and  Greek 
tonguea  in  that  of  Frankfort ;  and  he  acquitted  himself  so  weli 
in  that  station,  that  at  Heidelberg  he  was  chosen  professor 
of  the  Greek  tongue  in  the  year  1532.  Thither  he  went,  but 
he  staid  .not  long  there,  fer  the  magistrates  of  Heidelberg 
having  recalled  him,  he  reassumed  his  former  post  in  their  city«! 
He  returned  to  Heidelberg  and  taught  publidy  the  Gredc 
tongue,  and  at-  his  own  house  the  Latin  tongue  with  good 
B»Bces8>  until  his  death,  which  happened  the  S8th  January, 
1558*.  He  had  not  long  before  a  conference  with  Melancthon, 
who  waa  ccnne  to  Heidelberg  at  the  desire  of  the  elector  Otho 
Heiiry,  to  concert  the  new  statutes  of  the  university.  Mieyllus 
was  one  of  the  best  poets  of  his  time  in  Germany.  He  had 
a  great  many  children,  whereof  one  studied  the  law,  and  waa 
dnanoellor  to  the  elector  Palatine ;  the  other  was  a  tailor  by 
trade  at  Heidelberg. 

JOHN  BAPTIST  MINUTOLI,  son  to  Francis  and 
Angda  MicheU,  wrote  several  letters  in  Latin,  which  are  to  be 
fbun4  in  a  coUeetion  made  by  John  Michael  Brutus,  undec 
the  title  of  Emstolss  Claronim  Yirorum.  There  are  some  in 
it  written  by  Dennis  Lambinus,  Angcdus,  Bargoeus,  and  one 
in  particular  by  John  Michael  Brutus,  which  is  an  eulogy  on,; 
and  apology  for  commerce,  in  order  to  convince  the  said  John 
Baptist,  that  it  would  be  no  disparagement  to  his  nobiUty,  if 
he  should  overcome  his  repugnance  to  trade,, to  which  they 
would  havejpersuaded  him,  a&er  the  example  of  the  Bonvisi, 
Amolfini,  Micheli,  and  several  others,  who  were  not  reckoned 
the  ksa.  .noble  for  carrying   on   a  great  trader    and  this 
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learmd  letter  miglit  deserve  a  place  in  the  code  of  meitsfaants, 
as  calculated  to  do  them  a  great  deal  of  honour. 

BARTHOLOMEW  CAVALCANTI,  a  learned  Italian, 
was  bom  of  a  noble  family  at  Florence  in  1503.  In  his  youth 
he  followed  arms,  and  he  displayed  equally  his  eloquence  and 
his  courage  in  an  oration  on  liberty,  which  he  pronounced  in 
1580,  armed  with  a  corselet.  In  the  wars  of  the  Florentines 
with  the  house  of  Medici,  he  always  took  part  against  the 
latter,  but  he  was  never  banished,  and  only  made  a  voluntary 
retreat  in  1537  upon  the  assassination  of  duke  Alexander, 
and  the  election  of  Cosmo.  He  went  to  Rome^  where  he  in* 
gratiated  himself  with  pope  Paul  III.,  by  whom,  and  by  his 
grandson  Ottavio  Farnese,  he  was  employed  in  various  impor** 
tant  negociations.  He  also  useAilly  served  Henry  U.  of  France, 
in  the  cause  of  the  Sienese,  as  long  as  they  were  able  to  defend 
their  liberties.  After  the  peace  between  France  and  Spain, 
he  retired  to  Padua,  and  entirely  devoted  himself  to  letters, 
which  he  had  never  ceased  to  cultivate.  He  died  in  that  city 
in  1562.  His  works  are— 1.  Rettorica,  1559.  £.  Trattati 
sopra  gli  ottimi  re^gimenti  della  Republiche  antiche  e  modeme, 
1571,  4to.  He  also  translated  into  Italian  the  Castrametation 
of  Polybius,  1582,  8 vo. 

ANTONY  FRANCIS  GRAZZINI,  sumamed  H  Lauca, 
an  Italian  writer,  was  born  of  an  ancient  family  of  Florence  in 
1503,  and  died  in  1583.  He  wrote  much,  both  in  prose  and 
verse,  and  is  particularly  known  for  his  hght  and  jocoae 
poems,  among  which  are  many  of  the  Canti  Caniascialeschi,  or 
Carnival  Songs.  Of  these,  first  invented  by  Lorenzo  de  Me* 
dici,  Grazzini  published  a  collection  at  Florence  in  1559* 

BEN  ISRAEL  MENASSEH,  a  celebrated  rabbi,  bom 
in  Portugal  about  1504.  He  was  the  son  of  Joseph  Ben  Israel, 
and  foUowed  his  father  into  Holland,  where  he  was  educatea 
by  rabbi  Isaac  Uziel,  under  whom  he  made  such  progress  in 
die  Hebrew  tongue,  that  at  eighteen  years  he  succeeded  him  m 
the  synagogue  of  Amsterdam.  In  this  nost  he  continued  se* 
veral  years,  and  married  Rachel,  of  the  Abarbanel  family^ 
whom  the  Jews  affirm  to  be  descended  from  king  David.  He 
afterwards  went  to  his  brother  Ephraim^  a  rich  merchant  at 
Basil,  by  whose  advice  he  entered  into  trade*  Some  time 
after,  he  came  into  England,  then  under  the  protectorship  of 
Cromwell,  who  gave  him  a  very  favourable  reception)  and  one 
day  entertained  him  at  his  table,  with  several  other  learned 
diirines.  However  he  soon  after  passed  into  Zealand;  and 
died  at  Middleburg  about  1569.  The  Jews  at  Amsterdam 
buried  him  at  their  own  expense.  He  was  a  Pharisee,  had  a 
lively  wit,  a  solid  judgment,  great  learning,  and  aU  the  virtues 
Aisi  can  adorn  private  life.  His  principal  works  jure— 1.  Con* 
ciKato)*,  sive  de  eonvei^ntia  Locorum  S.  Soriptur8s»  4to.    The 
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original  of  this  is  in  Spanish.  2.  An  editi6n  of  the  Hebrew 
Bible,  2.  vols.  4to.  8.  De  Resurrectione  Mortuonim.  4.  An 
ApoloffV  for  the  Jews.     5.  Esperanza  de  Israel,  1650.- 

CORNELIUS  MUSIUS,  or  MUYS,  professor  of  the 
belles  lettres,  and  the  languages  at  Louvain,  and  Ghent,  was 
born  at  Delft  in  1503.  He  afterwards  became  director  of  a 
convent  in  his  native  country,  but  was  inhumanly  put  to  death, 
an  account  of  his  religion,  by  William  Lumei,  in  157S.  He 
wrote  several  Latin  poems  of  merit 

LEWIS  DE  GRENADA,  a  Spanish  dominican  monk, 
whose  writings  are  highly  esteemed  by  devout  Catholics,  was 
bom  in  the  city  of  Grenada  in  1504.  He  was  educated  in  the 
family  of  the  marquis  de  Mondejar,  and  afterwards  embracing 
the  ecclesiastical  Hfe,  acquired  a  high  character  for  sanctity 
and  virtue,  and  was  chosen  to  fill  the  most  honourable  posts  in 
his  order.  He  wad  also  much  admired  for  his  theological 
talents,  and  was  held  in  high  estimation  by  the  kings  of 
Portugal  and  Castile.  He  was  confessor  to  queen  Catharine 
of  Portugal,  sister  to  the  emperor  of  Charles  V.  who  would 
have  promoted  him  to  the  archbishopric  of  Braga,  but  he  reso- 
lutely declined  the  proffered  honour,  and  prevailed  on  his 
celebrated  friend  Bartholomew  of  the  Martyrs,  to  accept  of 
that  dignity.  Indeed  he  uniformly  reftised  all  the  offers  of 
ecclesiastical  preferments  which  were  made  to  him,  and  de- 
voted his  days  to  the  austerities  of  the  monastic  discipline,  and 
the  composition  of  pious  and  devotional  treatises.  St.  Charles 
Borromeo,  and  St.  Francis  de  Sales,  highly  esteemed  his 
writings,  and  strongly  recommended  the  perusal  of  them  to 
their  locks.  Pope  Gregory  XIII.,  under  whose  pontificate 
they  were  composed,  was  lavish  in  his  encomiums  on  them, 
declaring  that  the  author,  by  sending  them  into  the  world, 
had  shown  himself  as  a  great  benefactor  to  the  church, 
as  he  could  have  done  by  giving  life  to  the  dead,  and  eyes  lo 
die  blind.  The  piety  which- thev  enforce,  however,  is  deeply 
tinctured  with  superstition  ana  fanaticism ;  and  the  moral 
discipline  which  they  recommend,  too  ascetic  for  the  rational 
religionist,  and  useftil  citizen  of  the  world.  They  are,  besides, 
abundantly  interspersed  with  visionary  reveries,  and  absurd 
legendary  tales.  The  author  died  in  the  year  1588.  His 
Works,  which  are  all  of  a  practical  nature,  were  translated  into 
French,  in  2  vols,  folio. 

JOHN  GLANDORP,  a  learned  philologist,  was  bom  at 
Munster.  He  studied  under  Melancthon  at  Wittemberff,  and 
distinguished  himself  by  his  classical  and  critical  knowTedffe* 
He  was  made  rector  of  the  college  at  Hanover,  which  post  he 
quitted,  upon  some  quarrel,  in  1555,  and  retiring  to  Goslar^ 
was  followed  by  most  of  bis  scholars.  He  had  the  diuM^tion  of 
the  school  in  that  town  till  1560,  when  he  returned  to  lifar* 
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murg,  and  occupied  the  chair  of  history  in  that  university.   He 
died  there  in  lo64.     His  works  are^-1'.  Syhra  Carminum  Ele^* 

g'acorum.    2.  Descriptio  Gentis  Antoniae.     S.  Familiar  Jnlia» 
entis.    4.  Disticha   Sacra  et  MoralL     5.  Annotationes  in 
JuL  CsBsaris  Comment.     6.  Onomasticon  Historiae  Romans. 

LEWIS  BLOICUS,  or  DE  BLOIS,  a  learned  benedic- 
tine  and  abbot  of  the  monastery  of  Liessies,  in  Hainault.  He 
refused  the  archbishopric  of  Cambray^  and  died  in  1566.  He 
wrote  Speculum  Religiosorum,  which  has  been  translated  into 
French. 

LAZARDE  DE  BAYF,  or  BAIF,  an  eminent  literary 
character  in  France,  was  the  son  of  a  gentleman  at  Anjou* 
He  studied  under  Budoeus,  and  other  masters  of  reputation ; 
and  after  following  the  profession  of  law  some  time  at  Paris,  he 
travelled  into  Italy,  and  learned  Greek  under  Musurus,  a 
catidiot,  at  Rome.  He  passed  some  years  abroad,  and  re* 
turning  to  his  own  country,  devoted  himself  to  literature,  in 
retirement,  at  his  own  estate  in  Anjou.  Francis  I.  called  him 
thence  in  1531,  and  sent  him  ambassador  to  Venice,  where  he 
resided  three  years.  In  1539  he  went  on  public  business  to 
Germany ;  and  on  his  return  was  made  master  of  requests. 
He  had  also  the  abbacies  of  Genetiere  ahd  Charroux.  Neither 
the  time  of  his  birth,  nor  of  his  death,  is  exactly  known. 
As  a  writer,  he  seems  to  have  been  one  of  the  first  who  made 
the  Greek  ^agedv  known  to  his  countrymen,  having  translated 
the  **  Electra"  of  Sophocles,  and  the  **  Hecuba"  of  Euripides 
into  French  verse. 

JEROME  RUSCELLI,  of  Viterbo,  was  eminent  for  his 
learning,  and  published  Pnmario,  or  a  dictionary  of  rhymes^ 
illustrious  courts  of  arms,  &c.,  and  died  at  Rome  in  1565. 

LEWIS  CASTELVETRO,  an  eminent  Italian  scholar^ 
descended  of  a  noble  family,  was  bom  at  Modena  in  .1505. 
He  studied  in  several  universities,  after  which,  returning,  to 
his  native  place  for  the  recovery  of  his  health,  which  was 
much  impaired,  he  took  an  active  part  in  promoting  letters 
among  his  countrymen,  and  was  an  assiduous  member  of  the 
newly-erected  academy.  The  suspicions  of  heresy  under 
which  this  learned  body  fell,  were,  for  a  time,  quieted  by  the 
formulary  of  faith  enjoined  upon  them  by  cardinal  Contarini, 
which  Castelvetro  subscribed;  but  his  violent  quarrel  with 
Annibal  Caro,  which  commenced  frQm  his  criticism  of  a  song  of 
the  latter,  not  only  exposed  him  to  farther  obloquy,  but  was  pro* 
bably  a  cause  of  his  being  again  accused  to  the  inquisition,  aiong 
with  some  others,  as  unsound  inthe  faith.  In  1557  he  was  cited 
to  Rome,  biftt  he  thought  it  safer  to  withdraw  to  a  place  of 
concealment  than  to  undergo  an  examination.  However,  in 
^  1560,  he  was  nersuaded  to  repair  thither,  with  his  brodier 
Giammaria>  under  a  safe^^onduct,  and  he  was  sent  for  custody 
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to  a  cofofeat^  witb  the  liberty  of  seeing  hia  firaetids*  Hq  was 
thrice  examined;  and  being  unable  entirely  to  dear  faitnsel^ 
especially  from  the  charge  of  having  translated  a  book  of 
Melancth6n*s,  he  chose  to  make  his  escape ;  in  consequence  of 
which,  the  sentence  previously  pi*pnounced  against  him  as^  a 
contumacious  heretic^  was  published..  He  retired  to  Chia- 
venna,  and  thence  to  Lyons,  where  he  incurred  great  danger 
through  the  religious  war  that  then  raged  in  France.  Escap- 
ing to  Geneva,  he  returned  to  ^Chiavenna,  and  there,  at  th€ 
request  of  several  students,  save  private  lectures  on  Homer, 
and  on  rhetoric.  Hence  he  went  .to  the  court  of  Maxi- 
milian U.,  at  Vienna,  and  dedicated  to  that  emperor  bis 
commentary  on  Aristotle  and  Poetics.  The  plague  drove 
him  from  Vienna,  and  he  returned  to  Chiavenna,  where  be 
ended  his  days  in  1571.  Castelvetro  was  a  rery  accurate 
grammarian,  and  a  nice  critic.  He  bestowed  great  pauis 
on  perfecting  the  Italian  language,  and  made  many  cor^ 
rebtions  in  the  Ercolanco  of  Yarchi,  and  the  prose  worka  of 
Bembo.  He  likewise  wrote  grammatical  and  critical  remarks 
oti  many  other  authors,  ancient  and  modem,  which  were  pub- 
hdied,  for  the  first  time,  by  Muratori,  in  1727.  His  **  Exami- 
nation of  the  Rhetoric  addressed  to  Herennius,''  was  printed 
in  165S.  He  paid  peculiar  attention  to  the  poetics  of  Aristotle ; 
and  such  was  his  own  opinion  of  his  labours  respecting  this 
work,  that  it  is  said,  the  house  in  which  he  dwelt  at  Lyons 
having  caught  fire,  he  ran.  about  crying,  **  my  poetics !  my 
poetics! — save  my  poetics!"  He  wrote  an  '^Exposition  of 
Petrarch's  Poems,"  which  he  left  unfinished,  and  which  was 
published  by  his  nephew.  In  all  his  criticsd  works  he  dis- 
played much  acuteness,  but  joined  to  an  excessive  subtiky  and 
a  sophistical  turn,  which  caused  him  to  be  an  unirersal  oen- 
surer. 

ALEXIS,  a  natire  of  Piedmont,  an  J  author  of  secrets,  which 
were  printed  at  Basil,  1536,  8vo*,  and  translated  from  Itahim 
into  Latin  by  Wecher.  It  has  also  been  translated  into 
French,  and  printed  sereral  times  with  additions.    There  is  a 

Ereface  to  the  piece,  wherein  Alexis  informs  us  that  he  was 
dm  of  a  noble  family;  that  he  had  from  his  early  years 
applied  himself  to  study ;  that  he  had  learned  tiie  Greek,  the 
Latin,  the  Hebrew,  the  Chaldean,  the  Arabian,  and  several 
other  languages ;  that  having  an  extreme  curiosity  to  be  ac^ 
quainted  vrith  the  secrets  of  nature,  he  had  colkcted  as  iliuoh 
as  he  could,  during  his  travels  for  fifty-seven  years ;  that  he 
had  piqued  himself  upon  not  communicating  them  to  any 
person;  but  that  when  he  was  eighty-two  years  of  age,  havii^ 
Been  a  poor  man  who  had  died  of  a  sickness,  who  might  have 
been  cured,  had  he  communicated  the  recipe  to  the  surgeon 
ipho  took  caie  of  hhn,  he  was  toudied  with  such  ^  vemone  of 
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GQDscienee^  that  he  lived  almost  like  a  hermit ;  and  that  it 
was  in  this  solitude  that  he  arranged  his  secretain  such  order 
aa  to  make  them  fit  to  be  published.  The  hawkers  generally 
carry  them,  with  other  books^  to  the  country  fairs.  These, 
howcTer,  contain  only  the  select  remedies  ot  Signior  Alexis, 
of  Piedmont ;  the  entire  collection  would  make  too  large  a 
volume  for  them. 

SIR  ANTHONY  COOKE,  preceptor  to  Edward  VL, 
was  bom  at  Giddy,  or  Gidding-hall,  in  Essex,  about  1506^  ahd 
descended  from  Sir  Thomas  Cooke,  mayor  of  London.  He 
was  educated  probably  at  Cambridge.  He  was  master  of  the 
.whole  circle  of  arts,  and  was  singularly  pious  and  good* 
Edward  VL  used  to  say  of  his  tutors,  that  Rodolph,  the 
German,  spake  honestly,  Sir  John  Cheeke  talked  merrily, 
Dr.  Cox  solidly,  and  Sir  Anthony  Cooke  weightily.  Several 
of  Cooke's  ingenious  sayings  of  are  recorded ;  particularly 
the  following:  ''  that  there  were  three  objects,  before  whom 
-he  could  not  do  amiss;  his  prince,  his  conscience,  and  his 
x^hildren."  This  facetious  story  is  likewise  related  of  him: 
''  A  Sussex  knight,  having  spent  a  great  estate  at  court,  and 
reduced  himself  to  a  herd  park,  and  one  fine  house  in  it,  was 
et  ambitious  to  entertain  the  king.  For  that  purpose  he  had 
ds  gates  new  painted,  with  a  coat  of  arms,  and  this  motto  over 
them,  in  large  golden  letters,  oia  vanitas.  Sir  Anthony 
offermg  to  read  it,  desired  to  loiow  of  the  gentleman  what  he 
meantoy  OIA,  who  told  him  it  stood  for  omnia.  *  I  wonder,* 
xei^ied  he,  '  that  having  made  your  omnia  so  little  as  you 
have,  you  should  yet  make  vour  vanittis  so  large.' " 

Sir  Anthony  Uved  in  exile  during  the  persecution  of  Manr; 
but  after  Elizabeth's  accession  returned  home,  and  spent  the 
remainder  of  his  days  in  peace  and  honour,  at  Giddy-haH, 
where  he  died  in  1576.  He  was  the  fadier  of  four  accom- 
plished daughters,  celebrated  for  their  learning :  Mfldred,  the 
wife  of  William  Cecil,  lord  Burleigh ;  Anne,  the  wife  of  Sir 
Nicholas  Bacon;  Elizabeth,  who  married  first  Sir  Thomas 
Hobby,  and  next  John  lord  Russel ;  and  Katharine,  die  w^ 
of  Sir  Henry  Killigrew. 

HENRY  SCRIMZEOR,  SCRIMZEOUR,  or  SCRIM- 
GEOUR,  an  eminent  restorer  of  learning,  born  at  Dundee  in 
1506.  He  was  descended  fircrni  the  ancient  fiunily  of  Scrimze- 
our  of  Didupe,  who  obtain^  the  office  of  hereditary  standard- 
bearers  to  the  kings  of  Scotland  in  1057.  At  the  grammar- 
school  of  Dundee  he*  acquired  the  Grreek  and  Latin  laiv- 
guages  to  an  uncommon  degree  of  perfection.  At  the  univer- 
sity of  St.  Andrew's  his  successful  study  of  philosophy  gained 
him  great  applause.  The  next  scene  of  his  studies  was  the 
university  of  Paris,  and  his  particular  object,  the  civil  law. 
Two  of  Ihe  most  fimous  civiliaiis  of  that  ag^  Equinard  Baron, 
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and  Ftancifl  Duaren,  were  then  giving  lectures  to  crouded  cir* 
cles  at  Boorges.    Their  fame  attracted  him  from  Paris,  and, 
for  a  time^  he  prosecuted  his  studies  under  them.    At  Bourges 
he  became   accquainted  with  the  celebrated  James  Amiot, 
Greek  Professor,  well  known  by  his  translation  of  Plutarch's 
Lives,  and    afterwards  advanced  tg   the  rank  of  Cardinal. 
Through  his  recommendation  Mr.  Scrimzeor  engaged  in  the 
education  of  two  young  gentlemen  of  the  name  of  Bucherel, 
whom  he  instructed  in  the  belles  lettres,  &c.     Thb  introduced 
hifti  to  Bernard  Bometel,  bishop  of  Rennes,  a  man  famed  for 
having  served  the  state  in  many  embassies.    Accepting  an 
invitation  from  this  prelate  to  accompany  him  to  Italy,  Mr. 
Scriouseor  greatly  enlarged  the  sphere  of  his  literal^  acquainl- 
ance,  by.  his  connection  ^vith  most  of  the  distinguished  scho* 
lars  of  that  country.     The  death  of  Francis  Spira  happened 
during  his  visit  at  Fadua;  and  as  the  character  and  conduct 
of  this  remarkable  person  at  that  time  engaged  the  attention 
of  the  world,  Mr.  Scrimzeor  published  memoirs  of  him,  en* 
titled,  The  Life  of  Francis  Spira,  by  Henry  of  Scotland. 
After  he  had  stored  his  mind  with  foreign  literature,  and  sa- 
tisfied his  curiosity  as  a  traveller,  he  intended  to  have  revi* 
aited  Scotland,  but  the  most  sanguine  projects  of  life  are  often 
strangely  turned  by  Providence  from  their  purposed  course. 
On  his  journey  homewards,  he  was  to  pass  through  Geneva. 
His  fame  had  long  reached  that  city.     The  Syndics  upon  his 
arrival  requested  him  to  set  up  the  profession  of  philosophy 
in  that  city ;  promising  a  compensation  suitable  to  nis  talents. 
He  accepted  the  proposal  and  established  the  philosophical 
chair.     After  he  had  taught  for  some  time  at  Geneva,  a  fire 
broke  out  in  his  neighbourhood  by  which  his  house  was  con* 
.  sumed,  and  he  himself  reduced  to  great  distress.     His  late 
pvpils,  the  Bucharels,  sent  a  considerable  sum  of  money  to  bis 
rdief.    At  this  time  flourished  at  Augsburg  thatTamous  mer- 
cantile figimily,  the  Fuggers,  who  were  ennobled  in  1510. 
Ulrac  Fugger  was  then  its  representative ;  a  man  possessed  of 
prodigious  wealth,  passionately  fond  of  Uterature,  a  great  col- 
lector of  books  and  MSS.  and  a  munificent  patron  of  learned 
men.     Being  informed  of  the  misfortune  which  had  befallen 
Mr.  Scrimzeor  in  the  burning  of  his  house,  he  immediately 
sent  him  a  pressing  invitation  to  accept  an  asylum,  till  his  a£- 
£urs  could  be  re-established.     Mi^  Scrimzeor  ffladly  availed 
himself  of  such  hospitable  kindness.    Whilst  at  Augsburg  with 
Mr.  Fugger,  he  was  much  employed  in  augmenting  his  library 
by  vast  collections  purchased  from  every  comer  of  Europe. 
MSS.  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  authors,  were  then  ef  inestima* 
ble  value,  and  were  particularly  objects  of  Mr.  Scrimzeor's  re^ 
searches.    In  this  library  he  composed  many  works  of  great 
learaiiig  and  ing^imity,  whilst  he  continued  in  a  situation  so 
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peculiarly  agreeable  Id  a  acholar.  When  his  MSS.  were 
ready  for  the  press,  he  wished  to  return  to  Geneva  to  print 
them,  l^ugffer  recommended  him  to  the  celebrated  and 
learned  H.  Stephens,  one  of  hfs  pensioners.  On  his  arrival  at 
Geneva,  1563,  he  was  solicited  by  the  magistrates  to  resume 
the  chair  of  philosophy.  He  complied,  and  two  years  after- 
wards instituted  a  course  of  lectures  in  the  civil  law,  and  be* 
came  its  first  fouiider  and  professor.  He  now  hoped  to  pro- 
secute the  great  object  of  his  literary  fame,  the  printing  or  his 
various  works.  But  a  suspicion  which  Henry  Stephens  en- 
tertained, that  he  intended  to  set  up  a  rival  press  at  Geneva^ 
occasioned  dissension  between  them,  and  the  result  was,  that 
the  republic  of  letters,  during  Mr.  Scrimzeor's  life,  was  de- 
prived of  his  valuable  productions.  They  fell  most  of  them  at 
nis  death  into  the  hands  of  Isaac  Casaubon,  who  has  been  ac* 
cused  of  publishkig  considerable  portions  of  them  as  his  own. 
Scrimzeor  wrote  critical  and  explanatory  notes  upon  Athe- 
naeus*s  Deipnosophisnse,  or,  Table  Conversations  of  Phi- 
losophers and  Learned  Men  of  Antiquity ;  having  first  collated 
the  MSS. .  This  work  Casaubon  published  at  Leyden  in  1600^ 
but  without  distinguishing  his  own  notes  from  those  of  Scrim- 
zeor. A  Commentary  and  Emendations  of  the  Geography 
of  Strabo,  were  also  amonghis  literary  remains.    These  were 

Sublished  in  Casaubon's  Parisian  edition  of  Strabo,  1620. 
[enry  Stephens,  from  an  idea  of  justice  to  Scrimzeor's  liter&ly 
fame,  notwithstanding  the  animosity  which  had  subsisted  be- 
twixt them,  reproaches  Casaubon  for  adopting  our  Scottish 
critic's  lucubrations  on  Strabo  without  acknowledgment. 
Dempster  assures  us  that  Scrimzeor,  in  his  MS.  letters,  men- 
tions his  design  of  publishing  this  perforinance.  Edward 
Harrison,  a  Scottish  author,  in  his  commentary  on  Plutarch's 
Book  concerning  the  Inconsistencies  of  the  Stoics,  informs  us 
that  Scrimzeor  collated  different  MSS.  of  all  the  works  of 
Plutarch.  The  ten  books  of  Diogenes  Laertius  on  the  Lives, 
Opinions,  and  Apothegms,  of  the  Philosophers,  were  collated 
firom  various  MSS.  by  Scrimzeor.  The  corrected  text  of  this 
author,  with  notes  fnll  of  erudition,  came  also  into  Casaubon'si 

e)S8ession,  and  contributed  much  to  the  value  of  Iik  Grecian 
iographer,  printed  at  Paris  in  1593.  The  Works  of  Pbor- 
nutus  and  Pala^patus  were  also  among  the  oolkitions  of  Mr* 
Scrimzeor.  To  these  authors  he  made  «uch  con^^iideriiblo  atW 
ditions,  that  the  work  became  partly  his  own.  These  were^^ 
two  ancient  authors,  who  explained  the  fMes  of  the  heathat^ 
deities.  The  former  wrote,  De  Natura  Deorum  seu  de  Fa- 
bularum  Poeticum  Allegoriis  Speculatio ;  On  the  Nature  of 
the  Gods,  or  the  Allegorical  Fictions  of  the  Poets*  The  lat-* 
ter  entitled  his  book,  Sive  de  Falsis  Narrationibus ;  Things 
Incredible  or  concerning  F:^lse  Relations.  These  works  were 
VOt^.V.  Nn 
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priated  at  Basil,  1^70.    They  have  been  published  ^inoe  m 
Greek  wd  Latin*    The  M SS.  of  them  were,  for  some  Hxm 
preserved  in  .the  library  of  Sir  Peter  Young,  after  that  of  his 
xmcle  Scrimseori  wbioh  was  brought  into  Scotland  in  1573, 
had  been  added  to  it.    Our  learned  philologer  left  also  in  MS. 
the  orations  of  Demosthenes,  iEschines,  and  Cicero;  and  the 
Ecclesiastical    History  of  Eusebius,  all  carefully  collated* 
Among  his  literary  remains  was  a  collection  of  his  Latin 
episdes.     Of  the  many  performances  -which  had  exercised  his 
pen,  none  appear  to  have  been  immediately  puUiahed  by 
l^imself,  but  his  translation  of  Justinian's  Novels  into  Greek. 
This  was  printed  at  Parb  in  1558,  and  again  with  Holoander's 
Latin  version  at  Antwerp  in  1575.    It  nas  been  highly  ex- 
tplled,  both  for  the  purity  of  its  language  and  the  accuracy  of 
its  execution.    A  Latin  Translation  of  the  Basilica,  or  Basilix, 
i?  the  last  we  ha^e  to  mention  of  his  works.     Of  60  original 
books,  only  41  remain.    Mr.  Scrimzeor  collated  them,  with  va- 
rious MSS.    He  died  in  the  city  of  Geneva  in  1571,  aged  66. 
His  industry  and  perseverance  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge 
a^nd  erudition,  were  equalled  only  by  the  exqjuisite  ta^te  which 
he  displayed  in  his  critical  Annotations  and  Commentaries  on 
ancient  books  and  MSS.    His  acquisitions  in  the  Greek, 
Latin,  and  Oriental  languages,  were  much  beyond  those  of 
n^ost  of  );he  professed  linguists  of  his  time.    The  great  Cuja- 
dus  used  to  say,  '^  that  he  never  quitted  Mr.  Scrimzeor's  con- 
versation without  having  learned  sometiiing  new.*'    But  that 
which  gave  peculiar  grace  to  such  superiority,  was  the  amiable 
modesty  which  upon  all  occasions  was  observed  to  accompany 
it.    In  a  word,  he  is  deservedly  ranked  among  those  eminent 
characters,  who  have  most  successfully  contributed  their  exer- 
tions to  the  revival  of  letters  in  Europe. 

ABEL  GENIS,  CLAUDE  SAINTE  MEURTHE, 
DENIS,  and  PETER  SOCOVOLA,  were  four  learned 
writers  of  the  same  family,  who  distinguished  themselves  by 
their  various  publications. 

:  NICHOLAS  UDAL,  an  eminent  school-master,  was  bom 
in  Hampshire,  in  1506,  and  educated  at  Corpus  Christi  college, 
Oxford.  He  obtained  the  mastership  of  Eton,  school,  and  in 
the  performance  of  his  duly  there,  benaved,  as  Thomas  Tusser 
the  poet  tells  us,  with  great  severity.  He  held  also  the  living 
of  Braintree,  in  Essex ;  and,  in  1552,  was  presented,  to  that  of 
Calbonme,  in  the  Isle  of  Wights  It  appears  that  he  removed 
from  Etcm  to  the  mastership  of  Westminster-school.  He 
afterwards  was  servant  to  queen  Catharine.  Parr,  and  in  the 
beginning  of  Edward  VIth*8  reign,  be  was  promtoted  to  a  ca- 
nonry  at  Windsor.  '  He  is  said  to  have  written  several  come- 
dies, and  Bale  mentions  "  the  Tragedy  of  Popery/'  But 
npne  of  these  now  exist*    His  school-books  were  often  printed. 

16     : 
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FRANCIS  ROBERTELLO,  a  learned  Italian,  who  was 
auecesfliTely  professor  of  phUosophy  and  rhetoric  at  Lucca, 
Pisa,  Bologna,  and  Padua.  He  wrote  commentaries  on  seve- 
ral of  the  Greek  and  Latin  poets,  and  several  other  works* 
He  died  in  1567. 

JOHN    STURM,   (Sturmius,)  an  eminent   man  of  let- 
ters, was  bom  at  Hida,  near  Cologne,  in  1607.     He  studied  at 
Lie^e  and  Louvaine,  in  which  last  city  he  set  up  a  press  in 
conjunction  with  Rescius,  the  Greek  professor,  and  printed 
several  Greek  books.    In  1529  he  transferred  his  press  to 
Paris,  in  which  ca])ital  he  gave  lectures  on  the  classics  and 
on  logic.     He  married  there,  and  had  a  number  of  boarders ; 
but,   being  suspected  of  favouring  the  new  opinions,  he  re- 
moved to  Strasburgh,  where  he  was  appointed  the  first  rector 
of  the  newly  opened  college.     It  flourished  ^i*eatly  under  his 
care,  as  he  was  well  versed  in  the  learned  languages,  wrote 
Latin  with  purity,  and  taught  in  a  good  method.     Through 
hb  influence  the  college  was  raised  in  1566,  by  the  emperor, 
Maximilian  H.,  to  the  rank  of  a  university.     Sturm  was  very 
charitable  to  refugees  for  the  sake  of  religion,  espuecially  those 
from  France,  and  injured  his  circumstances  for  their  relief.  Hia 
life  was  also  disquieted  by  the  persecutions  of  the  Lutheran  mi- 
nisters.    He  had  foiuid  at  Strasburg  a  mitigated  Lutheranism, 
to  which  he  readily  conformed,  though  himself  was  in  the  senti** 
ments  of  Zuingle.    But  the  ministers  in  time  becoming  rigid 
with  respect  to  the  doctrine  of  consubstantiation,  and  preaching 
with  violence  on  the  subject,  he  withdrew  from  the  public  ser- 
viees  of  religion.    Being  at  length  obliged  to  declare  his  opi- 
nions, he  was  deprived  of  his  office  at  the  age  of  67.     He'  be- 
came blind  before  his  death,  which  took  place  in  his  8£nd  year. 
Sturm  was  the  editor  and  author  of  a  great  number  of  works, 
by  which  he  acquired  a  high  reputation  in  the  learned  world. 
He  translated  from  the  Greek,  Aristotle's  bo<^s  on  Rhetoric, 
And  the  works  of  Hermogenes  concerning  Oratory ;   and  com- 
posed some  valuable  original  t)*eatises  on  the  method  of  teach- 
ing those  arts.    Several  of  his  letters  are  contained  in  the 
Latin  correspondence  of  Roger  Ascham,  printed  at  Oxford. 

MARGARET  CLEIVfENTS,  bom  in  1508,  niece  to  Sir 
Thomas  More,  in  whose  )iouse  she  was  brought  up,  and  care- 
fiilly  educated  with  his  daughter,  in  the  learnt  languages,  and 
almost  all  the  liberal  sciences,  in  which  she  seems  to  have  made 
a  great  progress*  She  corresponded  with  the  celebrateid 
Erasmus,  who  commends  her  epistles  for  their  good  sense  and 
chaate  Latin.  Mr.  Thomas  More,  who  wrote  the  life  of  his 
great  grandfather.  Sir  Thomas,  makes  honourable  mention  of 
her,  and  styles  her  a  learned  woman.  About  the  year  1S31 
she  was  married  to  fair  tutor,  Dr.  John  Clements.  They  had 
one  daughter,  name<l  Winift'ed,  6n  whose  education  she  be* 
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stowed  the  same  care  as  was  taken  of  her  own«  Mr.  Anthony 
Wood  styles  her  an  ingenious  and  learned  wpman,  and  aays 
she  was  married  to  Mr.  William  Rastall,  nephew  to  Sir  Tho- 
mas More,  a  celebrated  writer^  and  the  most  eminent  lawyer  of 
his  time. 

RAIMOND  OF  PA  VIA,  baron  of  Fourquevaux,  an  Ita- 
lian writer  and !  soldier,  who,  during  the  wars  between  the 
Guelphs  and  Ghibelines,  went  to  France,  and  was  appomted 
governor  of  Narbonne.  He  died  in  1574|  aged  sixty-six.  He 
wrote  the  Lives  of  Eminent  FrencK  Generals,  1543,  4to. 

BONAVENTINE  DES  PERRIERS,  a  French  writer, 
was  bom  at  Arnai-le-Duc,  in  Burgundy.  In  1536  he  became 
valet-de-chambre  to  Margaret  of  Valois,  sister  of  Francis  I. 
He  published  several  translations  and  other  pieces,  in  verse 
and  prose,  but  is  chiefly  noted  for  his  work  entitled  Cym- 
balum  Munda,  written*  in  Latin  and  translated  by  himself 
into  French  under  a  fictitious  name,  first  printed  at  Paris  in 
1537  by  Morin,  who  was  imprisoned  on  its  account.  This 
work,  concerning  which  much  has  been  written,  consists  of 
four  dialogues  in  the  Lucianic  style,  ridiculing  the  follies  and 
false  opinions  of  mankind.  It  nas  been  charged  with  gross 
impiety,  upon  the  suspicion  that  under  the  appearance  of 
laughing  at  the  heathen  mythology,  it  meant  to  mask  an  attack 
lipon  the  Christian  mysteries  and  religion  in  general.  Others, 
however,  have  found  in  it  more  folly  and  extravagance  than 
impiety.  It  was  censured  by  the  theologians  of  Paris,  and 
even  passed  as  a  prohibited  or  scandalous  book,  on  which  ac- 
count it  became  very  rare,  and  much  nought  after  by  the  curi- 
ous. New  editions  of  it  were  afterwai^s  published.  It  is 
affirmed  that  the  author  made  an  unhappy  end  by  falling  on  his 
sword  in  a  fit  of  despair. 

LEWIS  DOLCE,  a  most  laborious  Italian  writer,  was 
bom  at  Venice  in  1508.  His  family  was  one  of  the  most  an- 
cient in  the  repubUc,  but  reduced  in  circumstances.  Lewis 
embraced  the  whole  circle  of  polite  literature  and  science, 
being  a  grammarian,  rhetorician,  orator,  historian,  philosopher, 
editor,  translator,  and  commentator ;  and  as  a  poet  he  wrotQ 
tragedies,  comedies,  epics,  lyrics,  and  satires.  He  died  of  a 
dropsical  complaint  in  1569.  His  style  is  flowing,  pure,  and 
elegant,  but  he  was  forced  by  huneer  to  spin  out  his  subject, 
and  to  neglect  that  frequent  revisal  which  is  so  necessary  to 
the  finishing  of  a  piece.     He  was  author  of  several  works. 

MARGARET  ROPER,  daughter  of  Sir  Thomas  More, 
lord  high  chancellor  of  England,  was  bom  about  the  year 
1508,  and  received  one  of  those  learned  educations  whicli  was 
customary  at  that  time.  The  first  masters  were  engaged  to. 
instruct  this  young  lady,  as  well  as  her  sisters,  not  o^y  in  the 
accomplishments  necessary  for  her  sex,  but  in  Latin  and 
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Greek;  she  was  likewise  well  acquainted  with  phSosophy, 
astronomy,  logic,  and  physics,  and  was  one  of  the  most  learned 
females  of  the  age.  To  this  desirable  cultivation  of  mind 
was  united  a  peculiar  sweetness  of  manner,  which  ensured  her 
the  affection  of  every  heart.  Her  father's  tenderness  was  of 
the  liveliest  nature ;  her  fiUal  fondness  gratified  his  feelings, 
and  he  listened  to  her  conversation  wim  pride  and  delight. 
His  affection  for  her  is  displayed  in  the  following  extracts  from, 
his  letters,  which  have  been  taken  from  Ballard's  account  of 
Mrs.  Roper*slife:  ^' Thomas  More  sendeth  a  hearty  greeting 
to  his  greatest  daughter ;  how  much  your  letter  delighted  me, 
and  jou  may  imagme  how  exceedingly  it  pleased  your  father, 
when  you  understand  what  affection  the  reading  of  it  caused 
in  a  stranger.  It  happened  that  the  lord  bishop  of  Exeter 
was  with  me  this  evening,  and  in  taking  a  paper  out  of  my 
pocket  I  by  chance  pulled  out  your  letter ;  the  hand  writing 
pleasing  him,  he  took  it  from  me  to  look  at;  but  when  he  had 
read  it,  and  understood  that  it  was  your  composition,  which 
he  could  hardlv  believe,  until  I  seriously  affirmed  it:  'Such 
a  letter ! '  I  mil  say  no  more ;  yet  why  should  I  not  repeat 
what  he  said  unto  me.  ^So  pure  in  style!  such  excellent 
Latin!  so  eloquent,  so  full  of  sweet  affection!*  that  he  was 
marvellously  ravished  with  it.*  From  this  extract  the  fame  of 
Mrs.  Roper  is  established  as  a  scholar,  and  as  an  affectionate, 
and  amiable  child ;  and  it  is  impossible  to  peruse  the  praises 
bestowed  upon  her  by  her  father,  without  experiencing  a  plea-^ 
surable  emotion  of  mind;  yet,  as  whatever  interests  the  affec- 
tion is  perused  with  satisfaction,  I  cannot  resist  the  inclina- 
tion  I  feel  to  transcribe  nart  of  another  letter  of  Sir  Thomas 
More's,  wherein  he  displays  all  the  fondness  of  a  father,  and 
all  the  Uberal  sentiments  of  a  generous  mind :  '  You  ask  money 
dear  Megg  with  too  much  fear  and  diffidence  of  your  father, 
who  is  both  desirous  to  give  it,  and  your  letter  has  deserved 
it,  which  I  could  find  in  my  heart  to  recompense,  not  as  Alex- 
ander did  by  Cherilus,  giving  him  for  every  verse  a  Phillipine 
of  gold ;  but  if  my  abifities  were  equal  to  my  will,  I  would 
bestow  crowns  of  pure  gold  for  every  syllable  it  contains.  I 
now  send  you  as  much  as  you  requested,  and  am  willic^  to 
have  sent  you  more;  yet  as  I  am  glad  to  give,  so  am  I  desirous, 
to  be  asked,  and  fawned  upon  by  my  daughters,  and  especially 
by  thee,  whoo)  virtue  and  learning  has  made  most  dear  to  me. 
Wherefore,  the  sooner  you  have  spent  this  money  well  as  you 
are  wont  £o  .do,  and  the  sooner  you  ask  for  more  the  sooner 
you  will  give  your  father  a  singular  pleasure.  Farewell,  my 
most  beloved  daughter.* "  There  is  something  so  truly  parentsd 
in  this  epistle,  that  it  is  impossible  to  peruse  it  without  pleasure 
and  delight ;  in  short,  one  of  the  biographers  of  Sir  Thomas 
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More  iaforms  us,  that  his  very  exbtence  seemed  to  depend 
upon  this  fiivourite  daughters  life ;  for  when  she  was  thought 
past  recovery  with  that  dreadful  disorder^  the  sweating  sick- 
ness, which  prevailed  in  London  and  its  environs  in  the  year 
1520,  he  declared  he  would  throw  up  the  important  situation 
which  he  held,  retire  from  the  world,  and  devote  the  remainder 
of  his  days  to  religion  and  solitude,  if  the  Almighty  did  hot 
mercifully  listen  to  his  prayers.  In  the  twentieth  year  of  her 
age  Miss  More  was  imited  to  William  Roper,  Esq.»  of  Well- 
hall,  near  Eltham,  in  Kent ;  with  him  for  sixteen  years  she 
enjoyed  the  most  perfect  domestic  happiness,  and  few  women 
in  the  conjugal  state  have  been  so  completely  blessed.  The 
famous  Erasmus  informs  us,  that  his  temper  was  3weet,  hb 
knowledge  was  extensive,  his  love  of  literature  and  learning 
afforded  constant  gratification  to  his  mind ;  his  piety  was  sin- 
cere, his  benevolence  was  constantly  exerted,  he  was  once  the 
friend  of  the  afflicted  and  the  soother  of  the  distressed.  By 
this  gentleman  Mrs.  Roper  had  five  children,  whom  she  edu- 
cated with  the  fondest  care,  in  which  pleasing  task  she  was  as- 
sisted by  her  husband  and  the  best  masters  that  could  be 
procured.  Blest  as  she  was  in  the  partner  of  her  affections, 
yet  she  was  destined  to  endure  an  affliction  which  fortitude 
could  hardly  sustain;  for  she  had  the  miserv  of  beholding  the 
author  of  her  existence  condemned  to  sufier  an  ignominious 
death.  Sir  Thomas  More  having  offended  tlie  king  by  giving 
his  sentiments  upon  the  impropriety  of  his  beiuK  divorced  fi:^on 
Catharine  of  Arragon,  for  the  purpose  of  making  Anne  Bo- 
leyn  queen,  found  it  prudent  to  resign  the  important  post  of 
lord  high  chancellor,  and  retire  to.a  private  station  of  life.  The 
liberality  of  his  disposition,  and  the  generosity  of  his  senti- 
ments, had  prevented  him  from  laying  up  wealth,  and  calling 
his  children  around  him,  be  informed  them  they  could  no 
longer  Uve  in  their  usual  style,  yet  he  could  not  bear  to  re- 
sign their  society,  although  it  would  be  necessary  to  alter  their 
mode  of  life.  *'  I  have, -'  ^aid  that  great  man,  addressing  them 
in  a  tone  of  cheerfulness, ''  been  brought  up  at  Oxford ;  from 
thence  I  w^nt  to  Lincohi's  Inn,  in  the  king's  court,  from  the 
lowest  to  the  highest  degree ;  yet  at  the  present  time  I  have 
little  more  left  me  than  a  hundred  a  year ;  but  my  council  is 
that  we  descend  not  to  the  lowest  fare  at  once ;  we  will  not  comply 
with  Oxford  fare,  nor  that  of  the  New  Inn ;  but  we  will  begin 
with  Lincoln's  Inn  diet,  and  if  we  find  ourselves  n8t  In  a  capa- 
city to  live  thus  the  first  year,  we  will  conform  to  that  of  Oxford ; 
and  if  our  purses  will  not  admit  of  this  we  must  go  a  begging 
together,  with  a  bag  and  a  mallet,  hoping  some  good  people 
will  give  us  their  charity^  and  at  every  man  s  door  we  will  sing 
a  stave  reginaj  whereby  we  shall  keep  company,  and  be  merry 
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together/'  Thexe  is  fonething  so  truly  pliilovopfaical  ami  so 
amiable  in  this  cbeerAil  and  resigned  manner  of  meeting  the 
vicissitudes  of  life,  that  it  is  impossible  to  pemse  an  accoant  of 
such  conduct  without  emotions  of  pleasure  and  dehght.  Not* 
withstanding  the  wishes  of  this  affectionate  father,  the  happy 
society  was  soon  afterwards  dissolved ;  for  upon  Sir  Thomas 
More  refusing  to  take  the  oath  of  supremacy,  to  the  inexpres-t- 
sible  grief  of  Mrs.  Roper,  he  was  sent  to  the  Tower.  Though 
he  was  deprived  of  the  pleasure  of  conversing  with  his  daugh* 
ter,  an  intercourse  was  kept  up  between  tliem  by  the  pen,  and 
in  one  of  her  letters  she  expresses  her  affection  in  the  follow- 
ing words :  ^*  What  do  you  think,  my  most  dear  father,  can 
comfort  us  in  your  absence.  Surely  the  remembrance  of  your 
manner  of  life  passed  amongst  us,  your  holy  conversation,  your 
wholesome  counsels,  your  examplea  of  virtue,  tend  now  to 
make  us  feel  your  loss  the  more  deep.*'  When  orders  were 
issued  to  prevent  this  exalted  character  from  enjoying  the  hap- 
piness of  writing  to  this  beloved  child,  he  contrived  to  defeat 
the  intention  oi  his  enemies,  and  actually  wrote  two  letters 
with  bits  of  coal.  The  tears,  die  prayers,  and  the  persuasions  of 
Mrs.  Roper  at  length  procured  her  admission  witnin  the  prison 
walls,  when  in  the  most  urgent  manner  she  implored  bet  father 
to  preserve  his  existence  bv  taking  the  oath.  Life,  however, 
was  but  a  secondary  consideration  to  a  man  who  placed  all  his 
happiness  in  a  better  world;  and  he  calmly  waited  the  issue  of 
the  king's  determmation,  and  heard  the  sentence  of  death 
without  fear  or  dismay.  As  he  was  returning  back  to  the 
Tower,  after  it  had  been  passed  upon  him,  attended  by  a  body 
of  guards,  his  agonized  daughter  rushed  through  the  multitude 
which  surrounded  him,  and  threw  herself  into  his  arms;  tears 
supplied  the  place  of  utterance ;  her  anguish  was  too  severe 
for  bnguaffe  to  express;  she  clasped  her  arms  round  his  neck> 
sobbed  with  the  greatest  violence,. and  even  the  ^ards  who 
witnessed  the  affecting  interview  melted  at  the  sight  The 
agitation  of  this  unfortunate  parent  was  little  inferior  to  tha^ 
of  his  daughter ;  the  big  drops  of  sensibility  rolled  down  his 
manly  cheeks.  ^'  My  dearest  Margaret,*'  said  he,  pressing  ber 
to  his  bosom,  *'  it  is  the  will  of  God,  and  therefore  we  must 
submit ;  bear  it  with  patience,  grieve  for  me  no  longer,  but 
recommend  me  to  God  m  your  prayers."  By  the  greatest  in- 
tercession Mrs.  Roper  obtained  the  body  of  ner  father,  which 
was  buried^ in  the  chancel  of  Chelsea  church;  his  head  was 
placed  upon  London  bridge,  and  remained  there  for  the  space 
of  fourteen  days,  after  which  it  was  purchased  by  this  affec- 
tionate daughter,  who  kept  it  in  a  leaden  box  till  she  died, 
when  by  her  particular  desire  it  was  buried  in  the  coffin  with 
her,  and  encircled  within  her  arms.    This  amiable  and  accom- 
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plkhed  female  survived  her  father  nme  yeare^  and  was  interred 
in  St,  Dunstan's  church,  m  the  city  of  Canterbury,  arnio 
Domini  1544.  Of  the  abilities  of  dib  lady  the  strongest  testi* 
mony  has  beat  givoi;  .she  was  unquestionably  one  of  the 
most  learned  fenuiles  of  her  time,  yet  her  fondness  for  lite- 
rature never  induced  her  to.  neglect  any  of  the  active  duties 
of  Ufe,  She  was  a  dutiful  and  an  affectionate  daughter,  a  fcmd 
and  tender  wife  and  mother,  a  gentle  mistress,  and  a'  faithful 
friend;  her  charity  was  extensive,  her  piety  was  exemplary, 
and  it  is  difficult  to  say  whether  she  was  most  admired  for  the 
virtues  of  ber  heart  or  the  qualifications  of  her  mind.  As  an 
author  Mrs.  Roper  is  mentioned  in  terms  of  the  highest  appro- 
bation by  some  of  the  most  learned  men  of  the  times ;  her 
sisters  were  not  less  famed  for  their  literary  knowledge ;  they 
were  all  celebrated  by  the  famous  Leiand  in  the  following 
lines: 

**  Forbear  too  much  to  extol,  great  Rome,  from  hence, 
Thy  fam'd  Hortensius'  dau^ter's  eloquence  ; 
These  boasted  names  are  now  eclips'd  by  three 
More  learned  nymphs,  great  More's  fair  progeny ; 
Who  even  passed  the  spinster's  mean  employ, 
The  purest  Latin  authors  were  their  joy ; 
They  lov'd  in  Rome's  politest  style  to  write. 
And  with  the  cfaoicest  eloquence  indite ; 
Nor  were  they  converstot  alone  in  these. 
They  turn'd  o'er  Hoiner  and  Deniosth^es ; 
From  Aristotle's  store  of  leamiog  too, 
The  mystic  art  of  reasoning  well  they  drew. 
Then  blush,  ye  men,  if  you  neglect  to  trace 
These  heights  of  learning  which  these  females  grace." 

ANDREAS  FRICIUS  MODREVIUS,  secretary  to  Sigis- 
mund  Augustus,  king  of  Poland,  wrote  various  works,  of  which 
that  De  Republica  Emendenda,  in  5  books,  printed  in  1654^ 
is  hijghly  esteemed  as  an  able  performance.  In  his  religious 
opinions  he  showed  himself  inconsistent;  and  while  he  mclined 
to  the  Lutherans,  he  was  suspected  by  the  catholics,  and  ex- 
posed to  the  resentment  of  Pius  V. 

ELLAS  VINET,  a  man  of  learning,  was  the  son  of  a  la- 
bourer  at  Vinet,  a  village  of  Saintonge.  He  received  a  literary 
education  at  Barberieux  and  Poitiers,  and  after  having  gained 
a  little  money  by  tuition  he  went  to  Paris,  where  he  learned 
mathematics,  and  improved  himself  in  classical  studies.  His 
merit  becoming  known  to  Go vea,  principal  of  the  college  of  Bour- 
deaux,  he  invited  him  to  that  city  in  1541,  and  promised  him  a 
professorship.  Gbvea  being  engaged  by  the  king  of  Portugal,  in 
1547,  to  found  a  college  at  Coimbra,  took  Vinet  with  him ;  hut, 
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«fter  his  death  in  the  following  year,  the  ktter  returned  to 
Bourdeaux.  He  taught  classics  and  mathematics  in  that  uni- 
versity till  1568,  when  the  place  of  principal  becoming  vaclEuit^ 
he  was  appointed  to  it.  He  filled  that  office  with  great  reputa- 
tion during  twenty-£ve  years,  performing  all  its  duties  with  the 
utmost  assiduity,  and  employing  all  his  leisure  in  composing 
leamed  work^..  When  become  aged  and  infinn^  he  was  re- 
leased from  his  functions,  retaining  his  salary,  and  he  died  at' 
Bourdeaux  in  1587,  at  the  age  of  seventy-eight. 

Yinet  was  the  editor  of  various  authors'  of  antiquihr,  to 
whom  he  added  notes  and  commentaries,  displaying  profound 
erudition  and  critical  skill.  He  also  translated  some  ancient 
writers  into  French,  and  he  published  some  original  works,  of 
which  were  Treatises  on  the  Art  of  making  Dials,  and  On 
Mensuration ;  and  the  Antiquities  of  Saintes  and  Barberieux, 
4to,  1571,  and  Antiquities  of  Bourdeaux  and  Bourses,  4to,  1574. 

STEPHEN  DOLET,  a  voluminous  French  writer,  was 
born  at  Orleans  about  1 509,  of  a  good  family.  He  went  to  Thou* 
louse,  where  he  divided  his  time  between  law  and  the  belles 
lettres.  In  an  harangue  he  prused  the  French  at  the  expense 
of  the  Thoulousians,  whom  he  accused  of  ignorance  and  barba- 
rism. This  was  answered  by  Peter  Pinaoie,  to  whom  Dolet 
replied  with  such  aggravated  contempt  for  the  Thpulousians, 
that  in  1533  he  was  imprisoned  for  a  month,  and  then  banish^ 
from  the  city.  After  residing  for  some  time  at  Lyons,  Dolet 
came  to  Paris  in  1534,  and  pubhshed  some  new  works ;  and 
was  about  to  have  returned  to  Lyons  in  1536,  but  was  obliged 
to  abscond  for  a  time,  having  killed  a  person  in  a- scuffle.  He 
then  came  to  Paris,  and  presented  himself  to  Francis  L  who  re- 
ceived him  graciously,  and  granted  him  a  pardon,  by  which  he 
was  enabled  to  return  to  Lyons.  He  then  commenced  the  busi- 
ness of  printer,  and  the  first  work  which  came  from  his  press  in 
1538,  was  the  four  books  of  his  Latin  poems.  About  this 
time  he  entered  into  the  married  state  and  had  a  son,  Claude,  • 
bom  to  him  in  1539,  whose  birth  he  celebrates  in  a  Latin  poem 
printed  the  same  year.  After  this  he  fell  into  fresh  troubles, 
and  was  finally  apprehended  at  Lyons  in  1545,  and  condemned 
to  be  burnt  as  a  heretic,  or  rather  as  an  atheist,  which  sentence 
was  executed  at  Paris,  August  3,  1546.  Authors  differ  much 
as  to  the  real  cause  of  his  death ;  some  attributing  it  to  the  fre- 
quent attacks  he  had  made  on  the  superstitious  and  licentious 
lives  of  the  ecclesiastics ;  others  to  his  being  a  heretic,  or  Lu- 
theran ;  and  others  to  his  impiety,  or  atheism. 
^  Dolet  contributed  essentially  to  the  restoration  of  a  classical 
literature  in  France,  and  particularly  to  the  reformation  of  the. 
Latin  style,  to  which  he  had  appU^d  ^eat  attention*  He 
wrote  much,  considermg  that  his  lifo.  was  short,  and  much  of  it 
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$spent  in  veutt^  fematrab  and  in  adtpre  eniploynients.  His 
woikft  are  scaree,  owing  to  their  having  been  burnt  by  sentenee 
of  the  divines  at  Paris. 

JOHN  LONIELRUS,  a  learned  German  lexicographer, 
bom  at  Orthem.  He  was  a  Protestant,  and  nublished  a  Greek 
and  Latin  lexicon,  with  some  other  works.    He  died  in  1509. 

JOHN  CLEMENT  received  his  education  at  Oxford,  where 
he  made  such  progress  in  the  knowledge  of  the  Greek  and 
Latin  languages,  as  to  attract  the  notice  of  Sir  Thomas  More, 
who  took  him  into  his  family  to  instruct  his  children.  By  the 
recommendation  of  Sir  Thomas,  he  was  invited  to  settle  in  Cor- 
joins  Christi  college,  Oxford,  and  appointed  professor  in  rhetoric 
m  die  year  1519,  and  soon  after  to  succeed  Linacre  in  the 
Gheek  professorship.  It  may  not  be  improoer  to  mention,  that 
the  first  two  public  teachers  of  the  GreelL  language  at  Chcford 
were  physkians;  for  Clement,  probably  incited  by  the  fiisne 
aoquiml  by  his  predecessor,  applied  himself  diligently  to  the 
stiuly  of  medicine,  which  he  practised  with  success.  He  was 
soon  after  made  fellow  of  the  royal  college  of  phjfsicians, 
lately  established  in  London.  In  1529  he  was  ordered  by  his 
soiwreign,  Henry  VIII.,  to  attend  Cardinal  Wolsey,  who  was 
dangerously  ill  at  Esher,  but  the  malady  of  that  great  states- 
man was  not  removable  by  medicine.  On  the  accession  of 
king  Edward  VI.,  Clement,  with  a  few  other  Catholics,  was 
excepted  from  the  general  pardon  granted  by  that  pruice ;  he 
therefore  went  to  Mechlin.  What  drew  on  him  this  severe 
treatment  is  hot  known,  unless  it  was  his  ririd  attachment  to 
the  Romish  religion,  which  he  imbibed  while  residing  in  the 
house  of  his  patron  Sir  Thomas  More.  On  the  death  of  Ed- 
ward he  returned  to  England,  and  resumed  the  practice  of 
medicine  in  a  part  of  Essex  near  London*  In  this  place  he 
continued  during  the  reign  of  queen  Mary.  On  her  demise  he 
again  migrated  to  Mechlin,  where  he  died,  July  1,  1573.  Of 
hts  medical  knowledge  he  has  left  no  memorial,  his  only  works 
being  some  translations  of  pieces  of  divinity,  and  a  book  of 
Latin  epigrams  and  other  verses  now  little  known. 

ELIZABETH  LVCAR,  daughter  of  Mr.  Paul  WittcrpoU, 
bom  in  London  in  1510.  Her  father  gave  her  a  liberal  educa* 
tion,  which  being  improved  by  an  excellent  genius,  she  became 
exquisitely  skilled  in  ail  kinds  of  needlework,  was  a  curious 
ealligrapher,  or  fine  writer ;  a  great  proficient  in  arithmetic ; 
I^ayed  skilfully  on  several  sorts  of  music ;  and  was  a  complete 
mistress  of  the  Latin,  Italian,  and  Spanish  tongues.  She  was 
a  virtuous  and  religious  woman,  and  died  1537,  aged  twenty- 
seven. 

THEODORE  PULMANNUS,  or  POELMAN,  a  learned 
corrector^  born  at  Cranenburgh,  iu  tlie  duchy  of  Clevesi  about 
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1510.  He  BuperinteiMled  the  ^ylinting  md  oatte^^Dget  ^ 
Latin  poets  from  ancient  MSS,  for  the  celebrated  Fkntin'a 
press.     He  died  about  1580. 

CECILIA  HERON,  the  third  daughter  of  Sir  Tbonas 
More,  was  bom  in  the  year  1610,  ana  with  the  rest  of  her 
sisters  received  an  education  calculated  to  inyigorale  the 
powers  of  the  mind.  In  the  annals  of  celebrated  females,  h^ 
perfect  knowledge  of  the  Latin  language  is  mentioned,  bat  no 
particular  anecdotes  are  related  of  her  life,  it  is  merely  said  tiiat 
she  kept  up  a  regular  Latin  correspondence  with  Erasmus,  and 
at  a  very  early  period  became  a  wife. 

JANE,  COUNTESS  of  WESTMORELAND,  eldest 
daughter  of  Henry,  Earl  of  Surrey,  who  was  beheaded  in  I54t7 ; 
wife  of  Charles,  Earl  of  Westmoreland,  by  whom  die  had  four 
daughters.  This  lady  made  such  a  surprising  progress  in  the 
Latin  and  Greek  tongues,  under  the  instruction  of  Mr.  Fox, 
the  niartyTologist,  that  she  might  stand  in  competftion  with  the 
most  learned  men  of  that  age.  The  latter  part  of  her  life  was 
rendered  very  unhappy  by  the  misconduct  of  her  husband* 
who  engaged  in  an  msurrection  in  the  north,  in  1569,  for 
which  he  was  adjudged  a  traitor;  and  in  consequence,  his 
goods  and  lands  were  confiscated,  and  himself  sentenced  to 
death,  which  he  escaped  by  fleeing  beyond  sea,  where  he  lived 
long  in  exile. 

PETRUCCIO  UBALDINI,  an  illuminator  on  vellum. 
The  book  in  which  he  wrote,  and  illuminated  in  beautiful 
letters  various  sentences  from  Scripture,  at  the  request  of 
Nicholas  Bacon,  has  been  long  preserved  at  Gorhambury. 

ANDREW  CALMO,  a  dramatic  writer,  was  bom  at  Ve- 
nice about  1510.  He  wrote  comedies  in  prose,  of  which  the 
best  is  his  Rodiana,  thoush  printed  under  the  name  of  Rue* 
zanti.  There  is  also  by  him  a  volume  of  letters,  and  a  pas- 
toral.   He  died  in  1571. 

ANDREW  MASSIUS,  or  M ASIUS,  a  learned  lencogra- 
pher,  born  at  Linnich,  near  Brussels,  in  1510.  He  became 
counsellor  to  the  duke  of  .Cleves.  He  published  a  Syriac 
Lexicon  and  Grammar.;  a  Commentary  on  Joshua;  and  other 
works.  ,  He  died  in  1573,  ag^d'fif)7. seven. 

WILLIAM  POSTEL,  a  learned  Frenchman,  was  a  native 
of  Doleri^,  in  Normandy,  and  bom  in  1510.  By  attending 
some  of  the  students  at  die  college  of  St.  Barbe,  at  Paris,  he 
impi\>ved  his  natural  genius  so  much,  that  he  was  considered 
a  universal  scholar.  Francis  L  hearing  of  him,  sent  him  to 
the  East  in  search  of  ancient  MSS.,'  and  he  executed  his  com^ 
mission  so  well,  that  the  king  appointed  him  royal  professor  of 
mathematics  and  languages.  But  his  attachment  to  chancellor 
Poyet,  who  incurred  the  displeasuite  of  the  queen  of  Navarre, 
deprived  him  of  this  place,  and  he  travelled  through  Italy. 
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His  angular  opnii<Hi»  occaakmed  his  bdngimprisoned  at  Rome 
and  at  Venice.  He  wrote  several  books,  wherein  these  dog- 
mata were  published.     He  died  ia  1581. 

JOHN  BERNARDINE  FELICIANUS,  a  native  of  Ve- 
nicei  who  established  a  great  reputation  at  that  time  by  his 
translations  from  Greek  authoiv;  a  task  which  few,  com- 
paratively, were  then  able  to  perform. 

GABRIEL  PRATEOLUS,  vernacular  to  De  Preau,  a  vo- 
luminous,  poetical,  and  ecclesiastical  writer,  was  a  native  of  Mar- 
eoussi,  near  Mont  I'HeH,  and  born  in  151 1.  He  was  educated 
at  the  college  of  Navarre,  in  the  university  of  Paris,  and  received 
the  degree  of  Doctor  from  the  faculty  of  the  Sorbonne.  Hav- 
ii^g  been  ordained  priest,  he  became  incumbent  of  St.  Saviour's 
at  Peronne,  where  he  died  in  1588,  about  the  age  of  seventy- 
seven.  He  was  distinguished  by  the  ardour  of  his  zeal  for  the  Ca- 
tholic church,  in  opposition  to  those  whom  she  had  been  pleased 
to  stigmatize  with  the  name  of  Heretics ;  and  this  spirit  is  pre- 
dominant in  his  History  of  the  State,  and  success  of  the  Church, 
published. at  Paris  in  158%  in^  vols,  folio,  commencing  with 
the  birth  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  terminating  at  the  year  1580. 
To  this  work  was  subjoined  an  abridgment  of  the  history  of 
France  to  the  same  year.  Both  these  pieces  were  afterwards 
re^published  separately  in  1604.  Prateolus  was  also  the  author 
of  a  Treatise  on  the  Authority  of  Councils ;  and  another  on  the 
sects  and  opmions  of  Heretics^  which  has  multiplied  their  num- 
bers most  unreasonably. 

FRANCIS  PORTUS,  an  eminent  literary  character,  bom 
at  Candia  in  1511,  was  brought  up  at  the  court  of  Renee  of 
France,  wife  to  the  duke  of  Ferrara,  in  which  city  he  taught 
the  Greek  language.  He  imbibed  in  the  court  the  principles 
of  the  reformed  religion ;  and  when  Ren4e,  after  the  duke*s 
death  returned  to  France,  he  went  to  Geneva,  in  1561,  for  the 
free  enjoyment  of  his  mode  of  worship.  He  was  there  pre- 
sented with  the  privilege  of  citizenship,  and  made  professor  of 
Greek,  which  post  he  filled  till  his  death  in  1681.  He  pub- 
lished commentaries  and  annotations  upon  Pindar,  Sophocles, 
some  of  the  works  of  Xenophon,  Thucydides,  Aristotle's  Rhe- 
toric, Longinus,  and  .some  other  writers ;  a  Latin  version  of  the 
Psalms  and  Hymns  of  Synesius,  an  improved  edition  of  Con- 
stantine's  Greek  Lexicon,  a  reply  to  Charpentier*s  Defence  of 
the  Massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew,  and  some  other  pieces.  Hb 
leamingis  extolled  by  DeThou,  Jos.  Scaliger,  and  others. 

JAMES  BONFADIO,  or  BONFADIUS,  one  of  the 
most  polite  writers  of  his  tame,  was  bom  in  Italy,  near  the 
lake  Garda.  He  was  secretary  to  the  cardinal  de  Bari,  and 
after  his  death,  to  the  cardinal  Ghinucci.  He  afterwards  read 
public  lectures  on  Aristotle's  politics,  and  on  rhetoric;  and 
wM  made  historiographer  to  the  republic  of  Genoa.     He  ap- 
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pKed  Iihnself  to  compose  'the  annals  of  that  state,  in  which  he 
nrrote  too  satirically  6n  some  great  families.  This  creating 
him  enemies  who  were  resolved  to  ruin  him,  they  accused  him 
of  the  unnatural  sin ;  and,  as  they  suborned  witnesses  to  con- 
vict him,  he  was  condemned  to  be  burnt.  Some  say  that  this 
sentence  was  executed ;  and  others,  that  his  punishment  was 
changed,  and  that  he  was  beheaded,  A.D.  1560.  Upon  the 
day  of  his  execution,  he  wrote  a  note  to  John  Baptist  Grimaldi, 
to  testify  his  gratitude  to  the  persons  who  had  endeavoured  to 
serve  him ;  and  promised  to  inform  them  how  he  found  him- 
self in  the  other  world,  if  it  could  be  done  without  frightening 
them.  But  it  does  not  appear  that  he  performed  his  promise, 
any  more  than  the  tnany  who  had  promised  the  Uke  before 
him.  His  History  of  Genoa  is  esteemed.  We  have  idso  some 
letters,  some  orations,  and  Latin  and  Italian  poems  of  his, 
which  were  printed  at  Bologna  in  1744, 8vo. 

JOSEPH  BETUSSI,  a  learned  Italian,  a  native  of  Bas- 
sano,  who  published  some  poems  that  were  considered  extra- 
ordinary productions ;  but  unhappily  he  followed  the  famous, 
or  rather  in&mous,  Peter  Aretin,  both  in  his  studies  and 
morals.  His  irregularities  prevented  his  advancement.  For 
some  time  he  was  emnloyed  at  Venice,  in  the  printing-office  of 
GioUto.  At  length  he  was  recommended  as  secretary  to  a 
person  of  rank,  and  went  to  Spain  in  1562  in  this  character. 
On  his  return  to  Italy  he  resumed  his  irregularities,  and  bad 
again  to  depend  on  precarious  supplies.  He  was  living  in 
1565.  He  wrote  Dialogues ;  translations  of  some  of  Boccacio's 
Latin  works;  Letters  and  Poems. 

DENNIS  ATANAGI,  a  native  of  Caali,  in  the  duchy  of 
Urbino,  an  eccentric  senius,  whom  the  Itiuians  consider  as  a 
very  pure  writer,  and  one  of  their  best  critics.  The  time,  of 
Atanagi*s  death  has  not  been  ascertained,  but  it  is  supposed 
to  have  happened  about  1574.  He  printed — 1.  Rhetoricorum 
Aristotelis,  1553,  4to.  ^.  Lettere  famigliari  di  xiii.  nomini 
illustri,  8vo.  3.  Rime  di  B.  Cappello,  4to.  4.  Sonetti,  Can- 
zoni,  rime  ed  egloghe  pescatorie  di  Berardino  Rota,  8vo.  5, 
Rime  e  versi  Latini  di  diversi,  in  morte  d'Irene  di  Spilim- 
bergo,  8vo.  6.  Delle  Lettere  facete  e  piacevoli,  &c.,  8vo.  7. 
II  libro  degli  uomini  illustri  di  Caio  Plinio  Cecilio,  &c.,  8vo. 
8.  De  le  rime  di  diversi  nobili  poeti  Toscani^  2  vols.  8vo.  He 
died  about  the  year  1574. 

ALBERT  ACCARISI,  a  native  of  Ferrara,  who  published 
in  154-5,  "  A  Vocabulary,  Grammar,  and  Orthography  of  the 
Vulgar,  i.e.,  the  Italian  Tongue:"  he  is  also  the  author  of 
**  Observations  on  the  Vulgar  Tongue,'*  printed  by  Sansovina 
in  1562,  8vo. 

ADRIAN  JUNIUS,  one  of  the  most  learned  men  of  his 
age,  was  born  at  Hoarn,  in  Holland,  in  1511.     He  travelled 
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into  aB  parts  of  Europe,  and  pracdBed  pfaytic  with  reputation 
in  England ;  where,  amonff  other  works,  he  composed  a  Grreek 
an4  £atin  Lexicon,  to  which  he  added  above  8,500  words ; 
aa  Epithalamium  on  the  marriage  of  queen  Mary  I.  with  Philip 
XL  of  Spain ;  and  Anunadversa  et  de  Coma  Commentarius, 
which  is  the  most  applauded  of  all  his  works.    He  died  in  1575. 

JOHN  GOROPIUS,  a  nativfe  of  Brabant;  author  of  a 
work  entitled,  Origines  Autuer  piana,  wherein,  among  other 
legendary  stories,  he  attempts  to  prove  that  the  Flemish  was 
the  original  language  spoken  by  Adam  and  Eve.  He  died  in 
1572. 

JOHN  HALES,  or  HAYLES,  a  learned  Englishman, 
was  the  younger  son  of  Thomas  Hales,  of  Hale*B  place,  at 
Hatden,  in  Kent.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  VIIL  he  was 
clerk  of  the  hanaper  for  several  years,  and  in  154*8  was 
appointed  a  commissioner  to  inquire  into  inclosures,  decayed 
houses,  and  the  unlawful  converting  of  arable  land  into  pas- 
tures, for  the  counties  of  Oxford,  Berks,  &c.  On  this  occa- 
sion he  made  an  excellent  charge,  which  is  printed  at  length 
by  Strype.  He  obtained  a  good  estate  in  Warwickshire  and 
elsewhere,  upon  the  dissolution  of  the  monasteries,  and  founded 
a  fre0-school  at  Coventry.  For  the  use  of  the  sdiolars  there, 
he  wrote  "  Introductiones  ad  Orammaticam,"  Latin  and 
Eng^h.  He  was  also  the  author  of  the  '^  High  way  to  Nobi- 
i^,**  Lond.  4fto;  and  transkted  into  English,  '' Plutardi's 
Precepts  for  the  Preservation  of  good  health.  Lend,  1513,*' 
9to.  Being  a  zealous  Protestant,  he  went  abroad  during 
Queen  Mary's  reign,  and  took  every  pains  to  compose  tbe'tm- 
happy  differences  that  took  place  among  the  English  exfles 
at  Prankfort.  On  the  accession  of  queen  EUzabeth,  he  dis- 
tinguished his  loyalty  in  **  An  Oration  to  queen  Elizabeth  at 
her  first  entrance  to  her  reign,"  which  wias,  however  not 
spoken,  but  delivered  in  manuscript  to  the  queen.  He  also 
wrote  a  treatise  in  favour  of  the  succession  of  the  house  of 
Suffolk  to  the  crown,  on  the  demise  of  Elizabeth,  who  was  so 
displeased  with  it,  as  to  commit  the  author  to  the  Tower.  It 
was  answered  by  Lesley,  bishop  of  Ross.  Air.  Hales;  whose 
imprisonment  was  probably  of  no  long  duration,  died  Januaiy 
£8,  1572,  and  was  buried  in  the  church  of  St.  Peter  le  Poor, 
Broad-street,  London.  Some  of  his  MSS.  are  in  the  Harleian 
collection. 

ADRIAN  TURNEBUS,  an  eminent  critic,  bom  m  1512. 
His  father  was  a  Scotch  officer  whose  name  was  TumbuU, 
which  Adrian  varied  to  Tumebe,  in  Latin,  Turnebus.  He 
acquired  so  extensive  a  reputation  by  his  learning,  that  he  had 
great  offers  made  him  Arom  Italy  and  Germany  and  England; 
but  he  preferred  poverty  in  France  to  riches  any  where  else. 
He  taught  polite  literature  first  at  Thoutouse;  but  in  1547 
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went  to  he  Gfeek  profeesar  at  Park;  in  1{>53  he  took  upon 
him  the  royal  Greek  press  for  tlireayears^  which  he  qjuiU^d  on 
being  admitted  into  the  number  of  royal  pro£eissorfi.  H^  died 
in  156d»  and  his  works,  which  are  all  in  Lifttin»  were  printed  ;at 
Strasburgy  in  on^  vol.  folio^  1600. 

LATINO  LATINI,  a  learned  Italian,  waa  bom  in  l{il3 
at  Viterbo.  He  studied  several  years  at  Yiennai  with  a  view 
to  jurisprudence^  which  i^  ill  state  of  health  obliged  him  to 
reUnquisb* .  He  then  assumed  the  ecclesiastical  habit,  wept  to 
Rom,e>  and  became  librarian  to  cardinal  Rodolfo  Pio;  who* 
dying  in  1564,  left  Latini  thei>equest  of  his  copious  Uhrary. 
He  was  employed  in  the  reformation  of  tlie  Decretal  of  Gratian, 
first  undertaken  by  desire  of  pope  Pius  IV. ,  and  pubUshed 
under  Gregory  XIII.,  and  committed  to  the  care  of  many  of 
the  most  learned  ecclesiastics  of  the  Romjan  court.  He  died 
January  21, 1593,  and  bequeathed  all  his  books  to  the  cjiapter 
of  yite]:bo.  He  was  highly  esteemed  for  his  learning  and 
industry,  though  his  modesty  did  not  permit  him  to  publish 
any  thing  during  his  .life  time.  After  his  decease  there  ap- 
peared tiyo  volumes  of  his,  **  Latin  Letters,  Poems*  and  other 
small  pieces." 

SIR  THOMAS  SMITH,  was  bom  at  Walden,  in  Essex^ 
IP.  1514*.  At  fourteen  he  was  sent  to  queen's  college,  Cambrid^ej 
where  he  distinguished  himself  so  much  that  he  was  mado  tba 
scholar  of  Henry  VIII.,  together  with  John  Cheke.  He^.waa 
chosen  a  fellow  of  his  college  in  1531,  and  in  1533,  appointed  to 
i:ead  the  public  Greek  lecture.  The  common  mode  of  reading 
Greek  at  that  time  was  very  faulty,  the  same  sound  being 
given  to  the  letters  and  dipthongs.  He  and  Cheke,  after,  a 
good  deal  of  consideration,  agreed  to  introduce  that  mode  of 
leading  which  prjevails  at  present.  Mr.  Smith  was  lecturing 
Qn  Aristotle  deRepublica,  in  Greek.  At  first  he  dropped  a 
word  or  two  at.  intervals  in  the  new  pronunciation,  ^^o 
notice  was  taken  of  this  for  some  days ;  but  as  he  continued, 
his  audience  began  to  wonder  at  the  unusual  sounds,  and  at 
bst,  some  of  his  firlends  spoke  of  them. to  him*  He  discovered 
his  project,  and  great  numbers  soon  resorted  to  him  for  in- 
formation. The  new  pronunciation  was  adopted  with  enthu- 
siasm, and  soon  became  universal  at  Cambriage.  It  was  op- 
posed by  bishop  Gardiner,  the  chancellor,  but  its  superiority 
was  so  evident,  that  it  soon  sjpread  over  all  England,  In  1539 
he  travelled  and  studied  in  France  and  Italy.  On  his  return, 
he  was  made  regius  professor  of  civil  law  at  Cambridge. 
About   this   time  he  published  a  treatise .  on  the   mode  of 

J  renouncing  English.  He.  also  promoted  the  reformation, 
laving  gone  into  the  family  of  the  duke  of  Somerset,  the  pro« 
tector  during  the  minority  of  Edward  .VI.,  he  was  employed 
1^  public  affair^,  and  in  1538  he  was  made  secretary  of  state,  and 
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knighted.  He  was  then  sent  amhassador  to  Brussels  and 
France.  Upon  Mary's  ^cession  he  lost  all  his  places ;  but  having 
preserved  the  friendship  of  Gardiner  and  Bonner,  he  was  not 
only  excepted  from  persecution,  but  allowed  a  pension  of  100£. 
During  Elizabeth's  reign  he  was  employed  in  pubUc  affiurs, 
and  was  sent  thrice  as  her  ambassador  to  France.  He  died  at 
Mounthally  in  Essex,  in  1577.  His  abilities  were  excellent, 
and  his  attainments  uncommonly  great.  He  was  a  philoso- 
pher, physician,  chemist,  mathematician,  linguist,  historian, 
and  architect.  He  wrote — 1.  De  Republica  Anglorum.  2. 
A  Treatise  concerning  the  correct  Writing  and  Pronunciation 
of  the  English  Tongue.  8.  Four  Orations  for  and  against  the 
Marriage  of  the  Queen. 

JEROME  SURITA,  a  learned  Spaniard,  was  descended 
from  a  noble  family,  and  born  at  Saragossa  in  1513.  He  be* 
came  secretary  to  the  Inquisition,  concerning  which  employ- 
ment the  Uberal  Thuanus  thus  speaks  in  his  history.  After 
praising  his  learning  and  genius,  and  mentioning  the  works  of 
which  he  was  the  author,  he  says,  ^^  This  alone  is  to  be  la- 
mented, that  he  was  secretary  to  the  court  of  Inquisition,  and 
that  although  he  was  accounted  the  most  learned  among  his 
countrymen,  and  appeared  bom,  as  it  were,  to  acquire  general 
favour,  yet,  either  for  the  purpose  of  his  own  safety,  or  to 
secure  uncertain  dignity,  he  exercised  his  industry  in  an 
office  so  inhumane,  and  so  peculiarly  hostile  to  men  of  letters." 
His  principal  performance  was  a  Spanish  ''  History  of  Ara- 

Sn  to  the  death  of  Ferdinand  the  Catholic,"  in  7  vols., 
io,  which  was  censured  by  the  royal  council  of  Spain,  for 
having,  with  too  much  sincerity,  laid  open  the  faults  of  the 
Spanish  monarchy;  a  freedom,  perhaps,  the  conseauence  of 
his  asylum  in  the  bosom  of  the  Inquisition.  He  also  wrote 
esteemed  notes  upon  the  Itinerary  of  Antonius,  and  upon 
Caesar  and  Claudian.     He  died  at  Saragossa  in  1580. 

ANTONIO  DE  NAZARA,  a  Portuguese  writer  upon 
navigation,  in  which  art  he  was  eminently-  skiliuL  Living 
under  the  usurpation  of  the  Philips,  he  wrote,  like  many  of 
his  contemporary  countrymen,  in  Spanish. 

LAURA  BATTIFERI,  an  Italian  lady  of  distinguished 
learning  and  beauty,  the  daughter  of  John  Antony  Batti- 
feri,  was  bom  at  Urbino  in  1513.  She  married  Bartholomew 
Ammanati,  the  celebrated  artist,  spent  her  whole  life  in  the 
study  of  polite  literature,  and  is  esteemed  one  of  the  best 
Italian  poets  of  her  time.  The  principal  merit  of  her  poems 
consists  of  a  noble  elevation,  their  being  filled  with  excellent 
morals,  and  their  breathing  a  spirit  of  piety.  The  academy 
of  Intronati,  at  Sienna,  chose  her  one  of  their  members.  She 
died  in  November  1589,  aged  seventy-six. 

LEWIS  DE  MAYERNE,  a  celebrated  f rench  writer. 
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He  wa«  a  jseakwfl  protestant^  and  suffered  much  on  account  of 
his  reliffion ;  havinff  had  two  of  his  houses  destroyed  at  Lyon& 

S  the  bigoted  Catholics.  He  therefore  retired  to  Geneva  in 
79.  He  married  Louisa  Masson,  daughter  of  Anthony  Le 
lfaason»  treasurer  of  the  army  in  Piedmont  to  Francis  I.  and 
Henry  II.,  by  whom  he  had  Sir  Theodore  Mayeme. 

ANNE  D£  PARTHEN AY,  a  lady  of  ^at  genius  and 
leamingi  pud  a  proficient  in  Latin  and  Greex.  Sne  married 
Anthony  de  Pons,  count  of  Marennes,  and  was  one  of  the 
|>ri|rhte8t  ornaments  of  the  court  of  Ferrara.  She  was  a  Cal- 
Timst. 

ANTHONY  FRANCIS  DONE,  a  learned  Florentine 
and  ecclesiastic,  was  bom  in  the  year.  1513.  He  was  the 
author  of  various  works.  In  all  hjs  writings  he  aims  at  sin-, 
gularity.  He  died  in  1574,  at  the  age  of  i^ixty-one.  Among 
other  things  he  wrote — 1.  Letters,  8vo.  2.  La  Libraria,  8yo. 
8.  La  Zucca,  1565,  8vo.  4.  I  Mondi  celesti,  teri-estri,  ed  in-% 
emaU,  4to.  5«  I  M armi  civ^  Raggionamenti  fatti  a  i  marmi 
Fiorenaa,  4to.  But  the  rarest  of  all  his  works  is  entitled 
ialoghi  della  musica/* 

^  LSUS  MINIS,  or  CELSI  MINIO,  a  writer  so  litUe 
knowii,  that  many  learned  men  have  supposed  his  name  to  be 
nothing  else  than  a  mere  mask  of  Lelius,  or  Faustus  Socinus ; 
but  Mc^i^hand  asserts  that  there  really  was  such  a  person,  and 
that  he  vt^B  bom  at  Sienna,  in  Italy,  about  the  beginning  of 
this  century,  and  that  he  was  alive  in  1572  or  1574. 
The  first  certain  account  of  him  is,  that  he  carried  on  an  epis^ 
tolary  correspondence,  on  literary  subjects,  with  various  men. 
of  leaminff  and  genius,  between  1530  and  1545,  Two  years 
after,  Fatio  Benvoglienti  dedicated  to  him  his  edition  of  the 
Letters  of  Claudio  Ptolomie,  printed  at  Venice  by.  Gabriel 
Giolito  in  1574,  4to. ;  amons  which  there  are  two  addressed 
to  himself.  This  agreeable  life  continued  till  about.  1565  or 
1570;  when  having  embraced,  like  many  other  learned  and 
enlightened  men,  the  doctrine  of  the  Reformation,  he  quitted 
Italy  endrelv;  and  that  he  might  be  at  liberty  to  exercise  his 
religion  publicly,  and  without  any  fear  of  persecution  from 
Paul  v.,  he  retired  first  to  the  country  of  the  Grisons,  and 
then  to  Basle,  in  Switzerland;  and  to  support  himself  there, 
he  became  corrector  of  the  press  to  Peter  Perna,  a  celebrated 
printer  of  that  city. 

MARCANTONIO  MAJORAGIO,  an  elegant  ItaUan 
scholar,  was  born  in  1514,  at  a  village  of  that  name  in  the  dio- 
cese of  Milan.  The  family  name  was  Conti,  but  his. father. 
assumed  that  of  the  place  in  which  he  was  settled.  The  wars 
in  Lombardy  reduced'  him  to  poverty,  and  Marcantonio  was 
indebted  for  a  literary  education  to  his  cousin  Primo  Cpnti, 
professor  in  Como.      He  was   afterwards  received  into  the 
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bbUBe  of  Lancelloto  FagAani^  at  Milan,  wiwfe  he  aindifid 
during  five  years,  with  an  ardour  wludi  endangered  hia  lifi»« 
OiM  of  hiB  preceptors  was  die  famous  Cwdan^-  Such  waarhii 
proficiencyi  that  at  t#enty-6ix  years  of  age  he  wa6  midi 
public  professor  of  Eloquence  at  Milan ;  but  he  had  aeanoely 
held  this  office  two  y^ars,  when  the  new  war  iii  that  alata 
broke  up  Ae  university,  and  obliged  the  professors  to  chaage 
Aeir  abode.  Majoragio  went  to  Ferrara,  where  he  improved 
himself  in  the  studies  of  philosophy  and  juxisnrudenoe^  undav 
Ma^gi  and  Alciati.  At  the  return  of  peace  he  resmned  his 
station  at  _  Milan,  when  a  storm  was  raised  against  him  on  a 
subject  which  is  curiously  characteristic  of  the  times.  Major- 
agio had  received  at  baptism  the  name  of  Antonmaria,  the 
latter  part  of  the  ci^npo^und  Wing  a  result  of  his  mother*^  par- 
ticular devotion  for  the  vir^n.  As  he  grew  ud^  he  aoottitfed 
the  classical  deKeacy  whx(^  distusguishc^  the  Italian  8ch<daiB 
of  that  period  ^  mud  not  behig  ame  to  find  any  authority  in 
pore  Latinity  for  the  jimcilioo  of  a  masculine  and  feininiiie 
name,  he  strt>scribed  himself  ki  the  tide  of  a  Latin  werk» 
Marpus-Antpnius,  instead  of  Antonius-Maria.  On  this  div 
eumstance  his  enemies  founded  a  charge  of  impiety,  and  he  was 
obliged  to  plead  his  cause  before  the  senate.    He  was  ac^ 

![uitted,  and  was  permitted  to  continue  his  public  lectures, 
n  his  vindication,  lie  mentions  the  attention  he  had  paid  to 
preserving  purity  of  style.  '^  In  the  choice  of  expvesstoos," 
says  he,  '^  i  was  so  careful,  I  may  almost  say  superstitious, 
that  I  never  allowed  myself  to  use  a  single  word,  a  6:>njunctioB 
of  words,  or  a  form  of  speech,  for  which  I  had  not  found  aa 
authority  in  the  old  and  approved  Latin  writers."  He  oontrir 
buted  greatly  to  the  revival  of  the  study  of  letters  in  Milan,  by 
restoring  the  practice  of  public  declamations,  by  promobng 
the  establishment  of  the  academy  4ite  Transformati,.  and  by  his 
attempts  to  found  a  public  library.  It  appears  that  in  1550, 
he  obtained  an  ecclesiastical  dignity,  but  of  what  kind  is  not 
known.  He  died  in  1555,  at  the  age  of  fovty-one<  In  pix>por- 
tion  to  the  length  of  his  life  his  writings  were  very  numerous* 
consisting  of  orations,  prefaces,  poems,  Latin  and  Italian,  and 
tracts  on  various  subjects.  He  employed  much  time  in  com» 
Bienting  on  the  works  of  Cicero  relating  to  eloquence,  and  the 
rhetoric  and  other  philosophical  works  of  Aristotle ;  ui  which 
latter  he  borrowed  much  from  the  preceding  labours  of  Victo- 
rius,  but  not  without  acknowledgment. 

He  undertook  to  defend  Cicero  from  the  censure  of  Calcag- 
mini  on  his  work  "  De  Ofiiciis ;*  but  not  long  Afterwards  he 
declared  hostilities  against  the  same  great  writer,  in  an  attack 
on  his  book  on  paraaoxes.  This  involved  him  in  a  contro- 
versy with  Mario  Nizzoli,  a  great  admirer  of  Cicero,  in  wfaock 
both  parties  passed  the  bounds  of  moderation,  to  the.diaplea- 
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tttte  of  rise  other  IlaUaii  Hterati,  who  toot:  paini  id  i^ooifi- 
die  Aem.  Thia  ia  tli€  sole  blot  on  the  memopy  of  Majoragio, 
mhoyfeat  eloquence  and  elegant  erudition,  was  not  inferior  to 
angr  aebokrof  his  time.  > 

MK:HAEL  I>E  MEDINA,  a  learned  Spanish  f^an- 
CMoan  firiar  in  this  century  waa  bom  at  Balalcazar,  a  vi)- 
hig»  in  the  diocese  of  Cordova,  but  in  what  year  is  not. 
known*  The  time  of  his  dead»  ia  also  uncertain,  t&dtitfh  it 
probably  took  nlace  between  1570  and  1580.  He  was  educa* 
ted  under  &e  lamous  Alphonsus  de  Castro,  and  became  pro- 
fanndly  skilled  in  diiJnily,  the  fathers  and  councils,  the  ori-^^ 
eotal  languages  and  history*  His  writings  are  stffl  held  himueh 
esteem  among  Catholics ;  and  very  deservedly,  according  to 
Dopin,  who  highly  commends  his  erudition,  and  ran^s  him,  in 
point  of  merit,  with  the  able  writers  of  after- times,  when  dis-- 
cnasinff  subjects  in  positive  divinity. 

TARQUINO  GALLUCCI,  an  Italian  Jesuit,  who  wrote 
^  Vifgilianse  indicationes,"  i»  which  he  asserted  the  superiority 
ef .Virgil  over  Homer,  against  madam  Dacier.  He  died-  in 
1640,  amd  seventy-five. 

VALERIUS  CORDUS,  sonof  Eurieius,  the  physician  and 
poet,  waa  bora  in  Hesse-Cassel  in  1515,  and  applied  himself, 
with  equal  gucceas,  to  die  study  of  languages  and  of  plants. 
Ha  traversed  all  the  Oerman  mountains  for  the  purpose  of 
gathering  simples.  He  then  went  to  Italy;  where  his  death 
waa  occasioned  by  a  kick  from  a  horse,  in  1544,  at  thef  age  of 
twenty>-nine.  The  following  distich  was  inscribed  on  his  tomb  :^^ 


'' Ingenio  superest  Codus  meoa  ipsa  reeapta  est 
Coelo;  quod  terra  est,  maadma  Roma  tenet." 

Hia  morals  were  pore  and  his  mannera  polite,  and  by  the 
extttit  of  his  knowledge  he  gained  the  esteem  of  admirers  of 
veal  merit. 

FRANCIS  ENZINAS,  or  DRYANDER,  the  Greek 
word  for  his  name,  a  Spanish  writer,  was  bom  at  Burgos,  in 
Spain,about  1516.  He  became  the  pupil  of  Melancthon,  and 
a  convert  to  the  reformed  religion,  whieh  induced  him  to  trans- 
late the  New  Testament  into  Spanish.  It  was  printed  at 
Antwerp  in  1548,  «id  the  same  year  Eminaswas  thrown  into 
{ffisoB  at  Brussels,  where  he  remained  till  1545,  when  he 
made  his  escape.  The  time  of  his  death  is-  not  known.  He 
published,  in  1545,  **  A  History  of  the  State  of  the  Low 
Countries,  and  of  the  religion  of  Spain,"  in  Latin,  which  wa^ 
afterwarda  Ivianslated  into  French,  and  forms  part  of  the 
*^  Protestant  lfar<7rology,"  printed  in  Germany.  -  Enzinas 
h^d  two  brothers,  JMsmes  and  John.  John,  who  resided  a  con"- 
sidevable  time  at  Rome,  and  likewise  became  a  convert  to  the 
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protestant  religiont,  .was  setting  out  for  Oemuuiy  to  join  his 
brother,  when  some  expressions  which  he  dropped  relatiTe  to 
the  corruptions  and  disorders  of  the  church,  occarioned  his 
being  accused  of  heresy,  and  thrown  into  prison.^  When 
brought  before  the  pope  and  cardinals  to  be  examined,  he 
re&sed  to  retract  what  he  had  said,  and  boldly  avowed  and 
justified  his  opinions,  for  which  he  was  condemned  to  be  burnt 
alive,  a  sentence  which  was  put  into  execution,  at  Rome,  in 
1546. 

.  SEBASTIAN  CASTALIO  was  bom  at  CbetiUon,  on  the 
Rhone,  in  the  year  1515*  Calvin  conceived  such  an  esteem 
for  him,  during  his  stay  at  Strasburgh  in  1540  and  1541,  that 
he  procured  him  a  regent's  place  in  the  college  of  Geneva. 
Castalio,  after  continuing  in  tnis  office  nearly  three  years,  was 
forced  tq  quit  it  in  1544,  on  account  of  his  peculiar  opinions 
concerning  Solomon's  song,  and  Christ's  descent  into  hell. '  He 
retir^  to  Basil,  where  be  was  made  Qreek  professor,  and 
di^  in  1564,  aged  forty-eight  He  differed  with  Calvin  and 
Beaa,  cohoeming  predcistination  and  the  punishment  of  here- 
tics. His  works  are  very  considerable,  both  on  account  of 
their  quality  and  number.  In  1545  he  printed  at  BasO, 
Dialogorum  Sacrorum  Libri  IV.,  a  work  containing  the  prin- 
cipal histpries  of  the  Bible,  thrown  into  the  form  of  dialogues, 
in  elegant  Latin  and  French  translations  of  the  Scriptures.  He 
began  the  Latin  translation  at  Geneva  in  1540,  and  finished  it 
at^Basil  in  1550.  It  was  printed  at  Basil  in  1551,  and  dedi- 
cated to  Edward  VI.,  king  of  England.  The  French  version 
was  dedicated  to  Henry  11.  of  France,  and  printed  at  Basil  in 
1555.  A  fault  generally  condemned  in  his  Latin  translation 
is  his  using  only  dajssicai  terms* 

PETER  RAMUS,  one  of  the  most  famous  professors  of 
his  time.  He  was  bom  in  Picardy  in  1515.  A  thirst  for 
learning  prompted  him  to  go  to  Paris  when  very  young,  and.  he 
was  admitted  sL  servant  in  the  college  of  Navarre.  Spending 
the  day  in  waiting  on  his  masters,  and  the  greatest  part  of  the 
night  in  study,,  he  made  such  surprising  progress,  that  when 
be  took  his  degree  of  M.A.,  he  offered  to  maintain  a  quite 
opposite  doctrine  to  that  of  Aristotle.  This  raised  him  many 
enemies ;  and  the  first  two  bopks  he  published,  Institutiones 
Dialectical,  and  Aristptelicae  Animadversiones,  occasioned  great 
disturbances  in  the  university  of  Paris ;  and  the  opposition 
against  him  was  not  a.  little  heightened  by  his  deserting  the 
Romish  religion,  and  professing  that  of  the  reformed.  Being 
thus  forced  to  retire  from  Paris,  he  visited  the  universities  of 
Germany,  and  received  great  honours  wheiever.  he  went*  He 
returned  to  France  in  1571.  When  the  execrable  transactions 
on  St.  Bartholomew  6  festival  commenced,  he  was  at  the.  college 
of  Presle,  where  he  took  refuge  in  a  cellar,  in  which  he  lay 
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iiid.duriim  two  days;  but  being  diligently  aottgbt  after  by 
Cbarpentaure.  a  professor  of  mathematics,  who  had  been 
eclipsed  by  the  superior  talents  of  Ramus,  he  was  at  lengdi 
discovered  and  dragged  from  his  place  of  concealment.  His 
infamous  rival  now  <^red  to  spare  his  Kfe  if  he  would  deHrer 
up  his  money;  but  no  sooner  had  the  wretch  received  it,  than 
he  directed,  his  hired  assassins  to  dispatch  him.  Ramus's 
body,  covered  with  wounds,  was  thrown  out  of  the  window 
into  the  court ;  whence  the  scholars  of  Cbarpentaure,  after 
treating  it  with  the  grossest  indignities,  dragged  it  ignomi* 
niously  alon^  the  streets,  and  threw  it  into  the  Seine.  Such 
was  the  tragical  end  of  this  learned  professor,  when  he  was 
about  fifty-six  years  of  age.  He  was  a  great  orator,  a  man  of 
universal  teaming,  and  endowed  with  very  fine  moral  quaUties; 
He  published  man^  books,  which  Teisser  enumerates.  Ramus's 
merit  in  his  opposition  to  Aristotle,  and  his  firmness  in  under- 
miniw  his  authority,  is  unquestionably  great.  But  he  was  not 
equalfy  successfid  in  his  attempts  to  establish  a  new  logical 
institute.  Yet  much  is  due  to  him  for  having,  with  so  much 
firmness  and  perseverance,  asserted  the  natural  fireedom  of 
the  human  understanding.  The  logic  of  Ramus,  however, 
obtained  ffreat  authority  in  the  schools  of  Grermany,  Great 
Britain,  Holland,  and  France ;  and  long  and  violent  contests 
arose  between  his  followers  and  those  of  the  Stagyrite,  till  his 
fiime  vanished  before  that  of  Des  Cartes. 

iEMIUANUS  PALLADIUS,  an  author  who  flou. 
rished  after  the  decline  of  literature  at  Rome,  probably 
about  this  period.  A  treatise  written  by  him,  DeReRus- 
tica,  was  published  at  Paris,  in  L' Economic  Rurak,  vol.  5, 
1775. 

ALVAREZ  GOMEZ  DE  CASTRO,  a  native  of  St. 
Culalia,  near  Toledo,  was  educated  at  Alcala,  when  he  ob- 
tained a  hiffh  character  for  learning.  He  was  recommended 
to  Philip  U.,  who  engaaed  him  to  prepare  an  edition  of  the 
works  of  St.  Isidore,  which  death  prevented  him  from  com- 
pleting. He  composed  several  works  in  prose  and  verse,  of 
which  the  most  esteemed  is  a  *'  Life  of  Cardinal  Ximenes,'* 
inserted  in  a  collection  of  the  writers  on  Spanish  history. 
Gomez  died  in  1580,  at  the  age  of  sixty-five. 

WILLIAM  THOMAS,  a  native  of  Wales,  who  was  edu- 
cated at  Oxford,  after  which  he  became  clerk  of  the  council  to 
Edward  VI.,  who  gave  him,  though  a  layman,  some  ecclesias- 
tical preferments ;  of  which  he  was  deprived  in  the  next  reign, 
and  being  accused  of  treasonable  practices,  was  executed  at 
Tyburn  m  1553. 

PETER  WALTER  CHABOT,  a  learned  philologer,  was 
bom  at  Sainloup,  in  Poitou.  The  children  of  several  persons 
of  distinction  were  committed  to  his  care,  and  he  acquired  so 
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much  inep  UCkm  as  a  jmceptor,  tb&t  chaooella^  dSF Hofica] 
engaged  him  to  live  at  his  seat  in  the  country^  to  teach  Ins 
grandsans.  His  chief  work  was  a  Oofmnentary  <m  Horace,  on 
-which  he  exhausted  all  the  fruits  of  his  studies.  He  was  a 
man  of  great  regularity  in  life  and  mannerSi  and  submitted 
Ihree  times,  with  great  patience,  to  th^  "fkmder  of  fab  effects 
during  the  civil  wars.    He  died  at  an  advanced  age  afooiit 

isn. 

'  FRANCESCO  ROBERTELLO,  an  Itafian  man  of  fet- 
ters, bom  at  Udine,  in  1516,  was  the  son  Of  a  notary  and  noUe 
of  tiiat  city.  He  was  educated  at  the  university  of  Bologna 
wider  Romalo  Amasio,  and  about  1538  was  invited  to  occupy 
the  chair  of  eloquence  at  Lucea.  In  164S  he  removed  to  Fin, 
^ere  he  held  a  similar  professorship  tffi  1549,  when  he  re- 
ceived an  invitation  to  Venice  to  succeed  Batisto  Egnasio, 
iiiBa  pasit  service.  About  that  time  he  took  H  wife  at  his 
native  place,  and  in  155S  he  was  cidled  to  Padua  to  fiB  tiie 
chair  of  Greek  and  Latin  eloquence,  vacant  by  Aie  death  of 
Laasaro  Buonamiei.  *He  quitted  Padua  for  Bolosnain  1557; 
whence,  in  1560,  he  was  recaUed,  bv  the  senate  of  Vehide,  to  his 
chair  at  Padua.  In  that  dty  he  died  in  1567,  in  his  fifty-first 
year*  The  university  gave  him  a  spl^fidid  funeral,  and  the 
German  nation  erected  a  handsome  monument  to  his  memory 
in  the  church  of  St.  Antonio.  Robeitello  appears  to  have 
been  of  a  contentious  disposition ;  for  at  most  of  the  places  of 
his  resi^nce,  he  was  involved  in  queatek  with  his  eoUei^es, 
and  his  writings  are  fhll  of  attacks  upon  his  contemporaxies. 
He  published  numerous  works,  chiefly  on  critical  and  miti- 
miaiian  topics. '  He  engaged  in  a  controversv  with  the  learned 
Sigonio,  carried  on  with  that  acrimony  bywnich  literature  has 
been  so  mudi  disgraced.  He  wrote  a  Treatise  on  History ; 
anotiier,  **  De  Vita  et  Victu  jpopuli  Roinani  seb  Imperatori- 
bus,"  fidio;  and  notes  on  the  Classic  Poets. 

JEROME  WOLF,  a  literary  character  of  Germany, 
descended  from  an  ancient  famfiy  in  tiie  county  of  Oettingen, 
was  bom  at  the  chateau  of  that  name  in  1516.  Having  gone 
'through  the  usual  elementary  part  of  education,  he  was  sent, 
when  thirteen  years  old,  to  the  college  just  then  established  by 
the  senate  of  Nuremburg,  where  he  studied  Greek,  Latin,  and 
phitoBophy  under  Joachim  Camerarius,  and  poetry  under  Eoba- 
nus  Essus.  Though  he  made  littk  progress  at  first,  in  con* 
sequence  of  his  youth,  the  powers  of  his  mind  seemed  to  ex- 
pand with  the  increase  of  years,  but  just  as  he  had  begun  to 
conceive  a  strong  attachment  to  study,  he  was  recaBed  by  his 
father,  who  placed  him  in  the  service  of  Christopher  Julius, 
chancellor  to  count  Von  Ooetingen.  The  object,  proposed,  by 
thus  interrupting  his  studies,  was  to  soften,  if  possible,  a  misan- 
thropic turn  o(  mind  to  which  he  had  given  way,  and  which 
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apiplkMkHi  to  itttdy  Mired  only  to  increase.  The  remedy 
employed  was  in  «onie'nieasni)e  succestftd;  the  sererity  ^f  his 
coontenance  and  nauner  became  somewhat  relaxed  by  inter- 
course with  the  «ourt ;  •and  if  any  moroseness  of  character -re" 
mainedj  it  was  iRiIly  counteibalanced  by  more  solid  qualities, 
probity,  di%ence,  and- modesty,  whi<^  gained  him  the  esteem 
iind  a&ction  of  his  emptover.  Some  crosses  which  he  expe- 
rienced in  the  exercise  of  his  functions,  again  soured  his  tem- 
per, and  he  resumed  the  study  of  poetry,  and  of  the  ancient 
Greek  waiters,  notwithstanding  the  frequent  remonstrances  of 
tiie  cbanedor,  who  urged  him  to  turn  his  thoughts  to  juris- 
pradenee,  and  to  apply  to  pubUe  business,  by  which  he  might 
not  t>dy  acquire  honour,  but  obtain  competence*  His  advioe, 
however,  was  without  eflfect,  and  Julius  was  oUiged  to  leave 
Inm  to  his  own  caprice,  aft^  predicting  to  him  aU  those  evils 
which  afterwards  embittered  his  days.    He  went  through  fre- 

rnt  ehangiBS  of  situation,  and  was  almost  constandy  under 
influence  Kut  a  morbid  mdancholy,  and  restless  irritability ; 
-which,  however,  seldom  long  interrupted  his  literary  pursuits. 
He  was  for  some  years  very  comfortably  domesticated'  with 
John  James  Fugger,  a  distinguished  patron  of  literature.-  He 
quitted  that  situation  to  accept  the  post  of  director  of  the  col- 
lege of  Augftburg,  and  librarian  to  that  institution.  Even 
tms  place  he  was  firequentlv  on  the  point  of  quitting;  but  he 
^Kmtimied  in  it  till  his  death,  which  occurred  in  the  month  of 
October,  1580. 

Wolfs  edition  of  the  Annab  of  Zonaras  was  printed  at  the 
IxNivre,  at  Paris,  in  1687,  with  notes  by  Du  Cange.  His 
translation  of  Demosthenes  was  put  to  press  at  Basle,  by 
Episcopitts,  in  157S,  with  the  orations  of  i£sdiines,  the  eottT- 
mentanes  of  Ulpius,  and  Welfius'e  notes.  He  wrote  a  num- 
ber of  other  works,  almost  all  relating  to  Greek  and  Latin 
authors.  .      .     > 

DR.  WALTER  HADDON,  a  great  restorer  of  the  learned 
ianguafies  in  England,  was  bom  in  1516.  He  distinguished 
himself  by  writing  Latin  in  a  fine  style,  which  he  acquired  by 
a  constant  study  of  Cicero.  He  was  a  strenuous  promoter  of 
4he  Reformation  under  Edward  VI.,  and  succeeded  bishop 
Gardiner  in  the  mastership  of  Trinity-hall,  Cambridge.  He 
concealed  himself  in  Mary's  reign,  but  acquired  the  favour  of 
queen  Elisabeth,  who  sent  him  aa  one  of  tne  three  agents  to 
Brum  in  1566,  to  restore  commerce  between  Englmid  and 
the  Netherlands.  He  was  also  engaged  with  Sir  John  Cheke 
in  drawing  up  in  Latin  that  useful  code  of  ecclesiastical  law, 
pubKshed  in  1571  by  the  learned  John  Fox,  under  the  tide  of 
Kefonnatio  lemm  ecdesiasticarum ;  his  other  works  are  pul>- 
lished  under  tne  title  of  Lucubrations.     He  died-m  1672. 
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BONAVENTURE  ANGEM,  born  at  Feriara,  asuldied 
at  Parma  in  1676,  is  the  author  of  aeveral  woiks.  The  moBt 
known  is  his  History  of  the  City  of  Parma,  in  ItaUan,  which  is 
much  sought  after  when  certain  passages  on  P.  L.  Famaae 
have  not  been  cancelled.  It  was  printed  in  that  city  in  15919 
4to.  The  author  says  he  composed  it  within  the  space  of  six 
months ;  a  circumstance  which  does  not  tend  to  gi¥e  one  a 
marvellous  idea  of  the  book.     . 

MATTHEW  BEROALD  or  BEROALDE,  wm  a  na- 
tive of  St.  Denis  near  Paris.  He  made  great  proficiency  in 
the  learned  languages,  and  became  an  able  theologian,  mathe- 
matician, philosopher,  and  historian.  In  1550  he  was  at  A^;en 
as  preceptor  to  Hector  Fugosa,  afterwards  bishop  of  that  dty, 
and  here  he  embraced  the  protestant  religion  along  with  Sea- 
liger  and  other  learned  men.  Arriving  at  Paris  in  1558  he 
was. chosen  preceptor  to  Theodore  Agrippa  d'Aubign6.  He 
was  arrested  at  Constance  and  senteqcea  to  the  flames,  but 
wad  preserved  by  the  kindness  of  an  officer  who  allowed  him 
to  escape.  He  then  went  to  Orleans,  Rochelle,  and  Sancerre^ 
and  distinguished  himself  bv  his  valour  during  the  siege  of  the 
latter  place  by  the  marshal  de  Lachatre.  b  1574  he  was  at 
Geneva,  officiating  as  minister  and  professor  of  phSosophy. 
His  death  took  place  in  1576.  He  wrote  a  work  entitled 
Chronicon,  sacree  Scriptune  auctoritate  constitutum,  folio. 

.  GASPAR  BARTHIUS,  a  learned  and  copious  writer^ 
bom  at  Custrinin  Brandenburgh  in  1576.  Mr.  Baillet,  in  his 
Enfans  Celebres,  tells  us  that  at  twelve  years  of  age  he  trahs* 
lated  David's  Psalms  into  Latin  verse  of  every  measmre,  and 
published  several  Latin  poems.  Upon  the  death  of  his  father, 
wh5  was  profisssor  of  civil  law  at  Frankfort,  counsellor  to  the 
elector  of  Brandenburg,  and  his  chancellor  at  Custrin,  he  was 
sent  to  Gotha,  then  to  Eisenach,  and  i^er wards,  acc(Mrding  to 
custom,  went  through  all  the  different  universities  in  Germany: 
He  aften^ards  visited  Italy,  France,  Spain,  England,  and  Hol- 
land, improving  himself  by  the  conversation  and  works  of  the 
learned  m  every  country.  He  studied  also  the  modern  lan- 
guages, and  his  translations  from  the  Spanish  and  French  show 
that  he  was  not  content  with  a  superficial  knowledge.  Upon 
his  return  to  Germany  he  led  a  retired  life  at  Leipsic;  his 
passion  for  study  having  made  him  renounce  all  sorts  of  em- 
ployment. He  died  at  I^ipsic  in  1658,  aged  seventy-^ne.  His 
works  are — 1.  Juvenilia,  .containing  his  earlv  poems,  1607,  2. 
Zodiacus  vitae  Christians,  1623.  3.  Epidorpidon  ex  mero 
Scazonte,  &c.  .  4.  TarrsBus  Hebius;  or  Epigrams,  dedicated 
to  king  James.  5.  Amabilium  Anacreonte  decantati,  1612. 
6.  Editions  of  Glaudian  and  Statius,  with  notes.  7.  Adversa- 
ria, fol.  1624, 
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:  ROGER  ASCHAItf  wa»  bom  at  Kivby  Wl^ke,  neikr 
North  Allerton,  in  Yorkshire,  in  the  year  1516.  His  h^ktst 
was  steward  to  the  noMe  family  of  Scroop.  Roger  was  edu- 
cated in  the  fiunily  of  Sir  Anthony  WingneM,  who,  about  the 
vear  1530,  sent  him  to  St.  John  s  coOege,  Cambridge,  where 
be  was  soon  distinguished  for  his  application  and  abiuties.  He 
took  his  degree  of  A.B.  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  was  soon  after 
elected  fellow  of  his  college,  aud  in  1536  proceeded  A.M.  ht 
1554  he  was  chosen  university  orator,  and  in  1548  was  seat 
for  to  court  to  instruct  the  lady  Elizabeth,  afterwards  qoeen^ 
in  the  learned  languages.  In  1550  he  attended  Sir  Richard 
Morysine,  as  secretary  on  his  embassy  to  the  emperor,  Charles 
v.,  at  whose  court  he  continued  three  years,  and  in  the  mean 
time  was  appointed  Latin  secretary  to  Edward  VI.  But  or 
the  death  of  that  prince  he  lost  his  preferment  uid  all  1^ 
hopes,  being  professedly  of  the  reformed  religion ;  yet,  con<- 
trary  to  his  expectations,  he  was  soon  after,  by  the  interest  of 
his  friend,  lord  Paget^  made  Latin  secretary  to  the  king  and 
queen.  In  June,  1554,  he  married  Mrs.  Margaret  How,  with 
whom  he  had  a  considerable  fortune.  It  is  very  remarkaUe^ 
that  though  Ascham  was  known  to  be  a  protestant  he  cgot 
tinued  in  favour,  not  only  with  the  ministry  of  those  times,  but 
with  queen  Mary  herself.  Upon  the  accession  of  queen  EBza- 
beth  he  was  not  only  confirmed  in  his  post  of  Latm  secretary, 
but  was  employed  as  preceptor  to  her  majesty  in  the  Greek 
and  Latin  languages.  He  aied  in  1568,  not  rich,  but  much 
regretted,  especially  by  the  queen,  who  said  that  she  had  rather 
lost  £10,000.  He  wrote,  1.  Zoxophilus;  the  schole  or  parti- 
tions of  shooting,  contayned  in  two  bookes,  written  by  Roger 
Ascham,  1544,  and  now  newly  perused ;  pleasaunt  for  all  gen- 
tlemen and  yeomen  of  England,  &c.  Lond.  1571.  Whilst  at 
the  university  he  was  fond  of  archery  by  way  of  exercise 
and  amusement,  for  which  he  was  censured,  and  on  that  ac- 
count he  sat  down  to  write  this  book,  which  was  dedicated  to 
Henry  VIIL,  who  settled  a  pension  of  £10  per  annum  upon 
the  author.  It  is  rather  whimsical,  but  is  admirably  well 
written,  and  full  of  learning.  S.  A  Report  and  Discourse  of 
the  affairs  and  state  of  Germany,  and  the  emperor  Charles  his 
court,  &c.,  4to. ;  a  valuable  curiosity.  3.  The  Sfchool-master ; 
first  printed  in  1573,  4to.  Mr.  Upton  published  an  edition 
with  notes  in  1711 ;  it  has  uncommon  merit,  and  is  also  ex- 
pressive of  the  great  humanity  of  the  author,  who  was  for 
making  the  paths  of  knowledge  as  pleasant  as  possible,  and  for 
tiying  every  gentle  method  of  enlarging  the  mind  and  winning 
the  heart.  4.  Latin  Epistles ;  first  pumished  by  Mr.  Grant  in 
1 576,  and  since  passed  through  many  editions ;  the  best  is  that  of 
Oxford,  in  1703.  It  is  much  admired  on  account  of  the  style, 
and  esteemed  almost  the  only  classical  work  of  that  kind 
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.  GfiPRGlS  FABBICIUS,  a  leained  Gemm  Wn  at 
Chtmaitm  m  Aliaiiia,  in  1S16*  After  a  liberal  eduoalaoii,  lie 
wii^bbA  halj  in  qnality  of  tutor  to  9  young  nobleman-;  aifd,.  ex- 
atainintg  aU  tbe  remains  of  AatiquHy  vith  great  acourmqy, 
cetnoared  them  widi  tiieir  cleseriptioas  in  Latin  writerB. .  The 
mniu;  of  these  obeerndionB  was  his  work^  taittjtied  Roma,  eon- 
taimiv  a  deseriptlm  of  tha*  ci^.  He  aft^irards  coBdiaeted 
a  v^evy  extaMi?e  schod  tffl  hit  deatb^  in  1671.  He  also  wrote 
seven  books  of  die  Annals  of  Misnia^  three  of  the  Annals 
0f  Meissen,  Tiarebf  and  many  saered  poems  in  Latin» 

DENNIS  LAMBIN,  an  eommt  dassioal  oonnaitator, 
bom  at  Montreuil  snr  Mar,  in  Fieafdv,  where  he  aof aired  |p»at 
ddll  in  poGte.  liteci^ajre.  He  lived  loii^  at  Rome;  and  on  hb 
i«tarn  to  Paris,  was  made  royal  professor  of  Greek.  He  died 
in  1578,  i^;ed  fifty-eiit,  of  grief  for  the  death  of  his  friend  R»- 
mus,  whp  waa  murdered  at  the  massacre  on  St.  Bartholomew's 
day^  He  wrote  commentaries  on  Plautua,  Lucretius,  Cicero, 
and  Horace,  and  other  works.  His  commentary  oa  Horace  is 
mrticularly  esteemed* 

ALPHONSO  SALMERON,  a  Spanish  Jesuit,  was  bom 
ai  Toledo  in  1516.  He  pnrsued  his  studies  at  Paris,  where 
}ke  became  acquainted  with  Ignatius  Loyola ;.  and  was  one  of 
bis  first  and  most  aealous  disciples*  He  made  many  journ^s 
as  a  missionary  into  Germany,  Poland,  the  Low  Ck>untries,  and 
Ireland.  He  appeared  also  at  the  council  of  Trent,  and  con* 
tributed  to  the  foundation  of  a  college  at  Naples^  whare  he 
died  in  1686.  His  works  have  been  published  m  8  vols,  ibliow 
.  THOMAS  PRESTON,  LL.D.,  a  dramatic  writer  and 
actor*  who  flourished  in  the  beghming  of  queen  Elisabeth's 
reign.  He  was  first  admitted  M.A*  and  fellow  of  King's  col- 
lege Cambridge,  and  afterwards  created  LL.D,  and  ci^ted 
master  of  Trinity-rhalL  hi  1564,  when  the  queen  was  enter- 
tauied  at  Cambridge,  Preston  acted  so  admirably  weH  in.  the 
tragedy  of  Dido,  a  Latin  phty?  written  by  John  Ritwise,  and 
thw  fellow  of  the  same  college,  that  queen  Elbabeth  settled  a 
pension  of  20L  a-year  on  him)  a  circumstance  which  Shak- 
speare  is  supposed  to  allude  to  in  his  Midsummer  Ni^ts 
Dream,  end  of  act  4th*  He  likewise  attended  and  exhibited 
at  Oxford,  on  the  6th  of  September,  1566,  with  other  eight 
Cantabrigians,  when  the  queen  visited  that  university,  and  was 
made  M.A.  of  it*  He  also  wrote  a  dramatic  piece,  in  die 
ancient  metre,  entitled,  Cambyses  ELing  of  Persia. 

FIORENTINO  REMIGIO,  an  Italian  literary  character, 
whose  family  name  was  Nanini,  was  a  native  of  Florence.  He 
entered  into  the  Dominican  order,  and  was  called  to  Rome  by 
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fme  Phift  v.,  to  snperinteiid  an  ti&AoA  mt  the  woiks  of  Sk 
'Tfaoinas.  He  wrote  a  variety  ot  wqAm,  amoop  wfaiofa  weve  a 
Comnentaiy  oa  the  whole  Scriptnxes ;  TranslationB  of  Anmia* 
nus  MarceUinus,  Cornelius  ^epos,  and  Faadlo'a  hbtevjr  of 
Sicily ;  Refleetians-on  Guioetardhii's histbry ;  an  eUAwk  if  Oiat 
of  ViUaai  witli  remaarks;  ftaliiii  poeiiM;  and  a  traadatioa  in 
^^orte  of  Ovid's  heroic  epistles,  nnich  esteemed^  of  which  an 
elegant  edition  was  printed  at  Paris  in  1762.  He  died  at  flo^ 
Tence  ttt  15^0,  at  the  age  of  62. 

JOHN  BOSCHIUS,  a  »afif«  of  Liege,  of  oon8id/»Ue 
learning  and  abfflties,  was  invited,  in  ISSS,  to  the  chair,  of 
{irofessor  of  medicine  at  Ingolstadt,  wfaidi  he  held  with  credit 
several  years. 

CONRAD  LYCOSTHENES,  or  WOLFFHART,  pro^ 
fessor  of  Mmmar  and  rhetoric  at  Basie^  was  honi'  at 
Rnffach  in  Upper  Alsace,  m  AiigtiBt»  1618.  In  4539  he  took 
his  degree  of  master,  at  Heidelbm,  and  in  1542  became  |hk>- 
Gsssorot  Bade,  In  consecjaence  of  a  paralytic  stroke  in^lSfiis 
he  lost  Ae  nse  of  his  right  hajid,  and  was  ohliged  afterwards 
to  write  with  his  left.  He  rendered  himself  celebrated  wdt 
only  as  a  linguist,  but  by  an  extensive  knowledge  of  history 
and  other  bruches  of  leering,  and  died  in  1561. 

HUBERT  LANGUET,  a  native  of  Yileause  m  Bnrgundjt, 
bom  in  151S.  He  gained  great  reputation  by  bis  feamiBg 
and  virtae,  havhrg  remi  one  of  Mdancthon'a  books  at  Bologna, 
he  went  to  Wirtemberg  in  1549,  where  he  contracted  a  stiiot 
friendshk)  with  him,  and  embraced*  the  protestant  reli^om 
In  1565  he  was  one  of  Ihe  first  coanselkrs  of  Augustus  elector 
of  Baxony,  who  employed  him  in  several  important  affitirs  and 
■negociations.  Hc'Was  afterwards  admitted  to  the  confidence 
of  WiUiam  prince  of  Orange ;  and  died  at  Antwerp  <m  the 
aOOk  of  September,  1581. 

Hnbert  Langaet  was  a  man  of  pure  virtue  in  corxmrt 
and  difficult  times.  Dnplessis  Momai  says  of  him,  "  fle 
was  such  as  m«iy  woiud  wish  to  appesr:;  he  lived  as 
good  men  wish  to  die."  He  left  the  world  without  regret, 
finding,  he  said,  **  that  instead  of  amending,  it  daily  grew 
worse."  Yet  he  was  void  of  moroseness  cat  austerity,  and  was 
agieeable  and  pleasant  in  conversation.  He  was  a  rigid  ob- 
server of  truth,  and  never  violated  it  even  in  jest.  He  had  no 
desire  to  become  ridi ;  and,  afi;er  all  the  great  employments 
-he  bad  passed  through,  left  to  his  heirs  little  wop^rty  except 
his  tnedsAs  and  books.  He  lived  in  celibacy,  m  order  that  he 
might  pursue  his  studies  without  interruption.  No  man  of 
his  tim^  was  better  acquainted  with  the  pohtical  interests  of 
princes,  and  the  details  of  history.  He  wrote,  1,  A  History 
of  the  «iegevof  Gotha,  in  Latin.  fL  Epistolse  ad  Philip.  Syd- 
nanmi.    3.  Epist.  ad  principem  suum  Augustum  Suomcss 
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dneem,  4fto«  4,  EpaL  ad  Joadiim  Caiwerariwini  Ac.  ft^Hist 
deficriptio  suaoqptie  &  Caesarea  nu^tate  ezeeutionis  Anguato 
Sajcomae  dace  contra  S.  Romaiii  nap.  i^beUe^  6*  Viiidicias 
contra  Tyrannos. 

JEibOME  PARA£OSCO,  an  Italian  dramatic  writer; 
who  wrote  several  comedi^  and  some  novels  in  the  ^le  of 
fioccaoe,  under  the  tide  of  Diporti  di  Girolemo  Parabosco; 
prints  at  Venice,  in  Svo.,  1558. 

HUBERT  F06LIETA,  or  FOLIETA,  a  learned  Ger 
Boeae,  was  descended  of  a  noUe  fiunily,  and  bom  in  1518.  The 
troubles  which  agitated  his  country  prompted  him  to  write  a 
work  on  the  distmction  between  noble  and  plebeian  families; 
but  the  nobles  procured  his  banishment^  a  treatment  which 
•B^gested  to.  him  as  his  future  device,  a  lighted  flambeau^  with 
the  inscription  "  Officio  mihi  officio.'*  He  submitted  to  his 
sentence  like  a. philosopher,  and  chose  Rome  as  the  place  of 
his  retirement,  where  he  acquired  the  patronage  of  Ifippolyto 
cardinal  d*  Este,  who  received  him  into  his  house.  He  died 
in  1581.  Hisprindpal  works  are,  L  Historia  Genuenaium^ 
1585.  S.  De  Cfausis  magnitudinis  Turcarum  ImperiL  $»  Ddia 
Betiublica  di  Qenoa^  &c. 

OCT  AVIAN  FERRARI,  an  Italian  writer,  was  bom  of  a 
noble  fiunily  at  Milan,  in  1518.  He  was  chosen  professor  c£ 
ethics  and  politics  in  the  college  founded  by  Paul  Canobio. 
The  senate  of  Venice  ^igaged  mm  to  remove  to  Padua,  where 
he  continued  four  years,  and  then  returned  to  Milan,  where  he 
died  in  1586.  He  was  illustrious  for  his  probity,  as  well  as 
for  his  learning.  His  works  are,  1.  De  Sermonibus  exoterids. 
2.  DeDisdpIuue  Encyclica;  seu  Clavis  Philoeophiae  Peripa- 
teticae  Aristotelices.  3.  De  origine  Romanorum.  4.  A  trans- 
lation of  Athenceus  into  Latin. 

LAMBERT  HORTENSIUS,  a  man  of  letters,  was  bom 
in  1518,  at  Montfort  in  the  province  of  Utrecht  He  derived 
his  Latin  name  from  the  circumstance  of  being  son  to  a  gar- 
dener. He  studied  at  the  university  of  Louvaine,  and  after- 
wards was  a  preceptor  in  the  college  of  St.  Jerom  at  U.trecht, 
and  entered  into  priest's  orders.  In  1544  he  accepted  the 
prefiM^ture  of  the  college  of  Naerden,  which  he  held  tOl  his 
death,  notwithstanding  other  invitations.  At  the  cruel  sack  of 
that  town  by  the  Spaniards  in  1572,  his  house  was  pilL^ed, 
and  his  natural  son  was  massacred  before  his  eyes.  He  him- 
self was  near  undergoing  the  same  fate,  when  he  was  recog- 
nized and  saved  by  a  gentleman  who  had  been  his  schphw. 
He  died  a  year  or  two  aflerwards  at  a  country  house  near 
Naerden,  fluctuatii^,  it  is  said,  between  the  catholic  and  re- 
formed religions.  Hortensius  was  a  great  student  of  Aristo- 
phanes, four  of  whose  comedies  he  translated  into  Latyi  verse^ 
and  published  with  notes.    He  also  wrote  annotations  on  the 
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first  six  books  of  the  iCneid,  and  on  Lucan's  PharsaBa ;  the 
fetter  is  said  to  have  been  the  only  thing  he  was  solicitous  to 
save  at  the  pilfege  of  liid  house ;  they  were  published  after 
his  death,  at  Utrecht,  1578,  felio. 

ANTHONY  DE  FONSECA,  a  Dominican  of  Lisbon, 
who  became  a  doctor  of  the  Sorbonne  in  1542.  He  afterwards 
was  appointed  professor  of  divinity  at  Coimbra,  where  he  died. 
He  left  ''Remarks  on  Cajetan's  Commentaries,"  and  otfier 
works. 

PETER  DE  FONSECA,  a  Pbrtuguese  Jesuit,  wa^  also 
theological  professor  of  Coimbra,  and  med  at  Lisbon  in  1599. 
He  compiled  4  vols,  folio  of  metaphysics,  which  occasioned 
fierce  disputes  between  the  Dominicans  and  Jansenists. 

BIARItJS  NIZOLIUS,  an  Italian  grammarian,  who,  by 
his  erudition,  contributed  much  to  the  nromotion  of  literal 
ture  in  this  century.  In  15SS  he  published  Lib.  IV.  De 
veris  principiis  et  vera  ratione  philosophandi  contra  Pseudo^ 
philosophus ;  wherein  he  attacks  the  scnoolmen  and  followers" 
of  Aristotle  for  their  absurd  opinions  and  barbarisms,  with 
great  shrewdness  and  vivad^*  Leibnitz  was  so  pleased  with 
It  that  he  republished  it,  with  critical  notes  of  his  owii,  iii  4t6. 
1607*  Nizolius  also  published  Thesaunuj  Cicerbnianiis,  sive 
Anparatus  Linguae  Latinae  e  Scriptis  Tullii  CiceronisT  coUectiis, 
fiiL,  a  good  Latin  Dictionary  of  Cicero's  words  and  ezpressionSj^ 
of  whom  he  was  a  great  adnurer. 

VIRGIL  MALVEZZI,  marquis  of  Malveszi,  was  bom  at 
Bologna  in  1519.  ^  He  was  weu  versed  in  literature,  music, 
law,  physic,  and  mathematics.  He  served  also  in  a  distin- 
guished post  in  the  army  of  Philip  IV.  of  Spain,  and  was  em- 
ployed by  him  in  some  important  negociations.  He  died  at 
Boioflniain  16S4,  leaving  several  works  in  Spanish  and  Italian; 
His  Discourses  on  the  First  Book  of  Tacitus  have  been  trans- 
feted  into  English. 

JOHN  HARTUNGUS,  a  German  author.  He  was  pro- 
fessor of  Greek  at  Heidelberg;  translated  ApoUonius  intb 
Latin;  published  notes  on  Homer's  Odyssey;  and  died  in 
1679. 

BERTRAND  D'  ARGENTU,  a  native  of  Vitre,  who  died 
in  1590,  in  his  71st  year,  of  a  broken  heart,  on  account  of  the 
disasters  brought  upon  his  country  by  the  pfegue.  He  wrote 
an  account  of  Brittany,  &c. 

THOMAS  GRESHAM,  an  opulent  merchant  in  London, 
descended  from  an  ancient  family  of  Norfolk.  He  was  bom  in 
1519.  His  father  was  king's  agent  at  Antwerp,  for  taking  np 
money  of  the  merchants.  Being  appointed  to  the  same  oflice, 
he,  in  1551,  removed  to  that  city  with  his  family.  This  em- 
ployment was  suspended  on  the  accession  of  queen  Mary,  but, 
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citkfWS»t0fis^mUiiAam^  wtoiesiorecl  tohim  agwn; '  Qumb 
£|i9abelli  knighted;  himi  and  Bsade  hitt  bar  a^nt  ib  ioragiti 
pairta.  Aboal:  thm  time  h0  bu3l  a  larg€  vmaiion-liouBe  on  the 
iml  side  of  Bishopsgatenstreo^  ainoe  named  GreBham  cdfese. 
Hia  fttlier  had  proposed  buflding  a  house  or  exchange  for  uie 
W^rehaalB  to  meet  in,  instead  ctf  walking  in  the  open  streets  ; 
W  Sir  Thomas  went  beyond  his  father  ^  he  offered,  if  the  ch 
tisispa  nould  iHK>Yide  a  proper  piece  of  ground*  to,  build  a  homa 
at  Ids  own  expense;  which  being  accepted,  he  fiilfilled  his 
pfOmiflfr  aft^  me  phus  of  the  Exchange  at  Antwerp^  Oa  the 
KEHkci  Jan*  1570,  wh»  the  new  edifice  was  opened,  liie 
^NsaOreume  anddin^d  with  the  founder;  and  ^used  a  herald 
with  a  trumpet  ta  pifodaim  it  by  the  name  of  the  Rojal  Ex- 
dvinge- '  1»  pnffiwance  idso  of  a  promise  lo^  endow  a  college 
£:H^  die  profession  c^  the  sexen  liberal  sciencesi  he  made  a  tes^ 
tmaenlary  disposition  of  Ins  house  in  London  ibr  that  puipeseb 
His  h$^  8ev€»rd  odier  banefactiensy  and  died  in  1579.  He  fand 
a  mind  0wety  way  suited  to  Ins  ifortune ;  generous  and  benign^, 
seedy  to  penbon  gO€kd  actions,  and  encourage  them  in  odiera. 
He. was  a  flmeat^fr^d  and  patron  of  the  celebrated  maityrelo^ 
gist  John  Fox.  He  was  well  acquainted  with  the  ancient  and 
several  modem  languages;  he  had  a  very  oanqprehensive 
kaicrwkdge  of  all  affairs  relating  to  commetoe^  foreijgn.  and  do* 
mesde  r  end  l9m.  success  was  eeual  to  il,  being  esteemed  the 
highest  commoner  in  England  in  bia  Ijpe.  He  traneacted 
^Hoen  EliaabethV  mtrcantife  affiiirs  so  C(HistantLy,  that  he  was 
called  The  Royal  Merchant^  and  his  house  was  sometimes 
appointed  f^r  the  recepdon  of  foreign  prinees  upon  thmr  first 
anriyal  in  Lond<m« 

CATHikRINE  FISHEK.  The  bio^phees  of  thia.hidy 
appear  to  have  been  ignorant:  of  her  origuii  A/(»i^  d^y  all 
agree  in  allowing  that  she  possessed  great  cpmpveheneion  of 
mind,  and  allow  that  she  was  one  of  the  moat  perfect  hnguists 
that  adorned  the  sixteenth  century.  About  the  .year  1550  she 
mwgned  GuaWierua  Gmter,  a  burgomaster  of  Antwerp  by 
whom  she  had  one  son,  the  odebrated  Jfames  Gruter» 
whose  philosophical  works  have  been  so  uniyersally  admired. 
In  &e.  early  part  of  his  life  he  had  no  o&er  instructor  than  his 
madier,  who  was  perfect  mistresa  both  of  Latin  and  Greek; 
mi  to  her  has  been  ascribed  hia  fondness  for  study,  aa  it  is 
during  childhood  that  a  bias  is  given  to  the  mind.    At  what 

S9  she  died  has  not  been  spec^ed^  but  the  year  her  hiogra- 
e«is  believe  to  have,  bean  1579^  the  time  when  her  son  leA 
the  university  of  Cambridge  to  study  at  Layden :  biit  this  cur* 
cumstance  is  not  positively  asc^tained. 

ADDLIANUS  AL  AlkRIANO  AimiANI,  a  Flemish  je* 
suit,  wae  a  native  of  Antwerp,  and  entered  into  the  society  of 
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St  IgnatittB  m  15H  at  LMraine,  wfafife  li»  ImuHke  |vi^^ 
the  vamtataHj.    He  died  thete  in  1580.    Hig  worke  aie  of  a* 
ascetic  cast,  apd  wfkten  in  Genuuu 

BASIL  FABER,  a  learned  German,  yna  bom  at  Somi  m 
Lower  Lusatia,  in  the  year  1290.  After  haTing  receifed  a 
preparatory  education  in  his  native  place«  he  porsued  hia  stu^ 
dies  in  dimrent  Gennto  nmversities,  and  paracuhucFp  i»  that 
of  Wittemberg,  where  his  proficiency  in  literature  gaiMd  him 
die  applause  and  esteem  oc  the  professors.  About  the  year 
1550  he  was  appointed  rector  of  the  seminary  at  Noidhaiisa»4 
aftetwards  of  that  at  Termstadt;  then  of  the  seuunary  at 
Quidliiibltfg;  and  lastly  of  the  Augnstiiiian  coUogeat  Ernrti 
He  died  m  the  year  1576.  He  wrote ''  ThesauruB  Enididoni 
Sehohaticss,*'  1571,  folio.  The  best  edition  ia  that  of  L^idli 
eT6l8.folio.  174a 

FRANCIS  BAUDOUIN,  an  enunent  nutn  of  letters,  wat 
bor(i  at  Arras  m  ISStO,  studied  at  liOUTaine,  and  in  his  yooA 
xerided  at  the  court  of  Charles  V.  At  Geneva  he  beoaaae 
intimate  with  Calvin,  aild  embraced  the  reformed  rel^ien.  hk 
France  he  conformed  to  the  religion  of  the  couiitry,  and  taught 
the  law  at  Bourges  from  15S8  to  1545.  In  Germany  he  de- 
livered lectures  at  Strasburg,  Heidelberg,  and  other  ptaets^ 
avowing  himself  a  protestant,  but  by  joining  Cassaasder  m  a 
project  for  bringing  about  a  coalition  of  religions,  he  exdied 
the  lasting  displeasure  of  Calvin  and  Beza,  and  others  of  the 
reformed  party.  He  enjoyed  the  favour  of  Cardinal  Lorraia^ 
the  inveterate  enemy  of  the  Calvinists,  and  is  stipposed  to  have 
induced  Antony,  the  weak  king  of  Navarre,  to  abandon  ditem; 
By  that  prince  he  was  patronized,  and  appointed  his  delegate 
at  the  councU  of  Trent.  Upon  the  death  of  Antony  in  165^, 
he  was  invited  to  Douay  and  Besan^on,  and  finally  settled  at 
Paris,  where  his  reputation,  acquired  bv  several  learned  woKks 
which  he  had  published,  rendel>ed  his  lectures  jpopular  among 
persons  of  the  first  distinction.  The  duke  of  Anjou,  irftor^ 
wards  Henry  HI.,  wished  to  engage  his  pen  in  the  just^cadon 
of  the  massaere  of  St  Bartholomew's,  but  to.  this  (vince  he 
dehyered  his  sentiments  hke  an  honest  man,  and  was  so  maA 
esteemed  by  him  that  he  appointed  him  one  of  his  ooMnseUors 
of  state.  W  hilst  he  was  preparing  to  foUow  Henry  to  Poland; 
he  was  seized  with  a  fever,  which  terminated  his  life  at  the 
college  of  Arras  in  Paris,  in  1573.  He  was  distinguished  by 
his  e^itensive  knowledge,  admirable  memory,  and  p«?saasive 
eloquence.  Notwithstwding  the  just  reproach  which  he  in^ 
cinred  by  his  versatility  in  religion,  so  that  he  was  opprobri* 
ously  denominated  an  ''  Hermaphrodite,'*  he  appears  to  have 
been  a  mAn  of  moderate  and  tolerating  principles^  and  whilst 
he  condemned  the  severities  exercised  against  the  protestanta 
in  the  Low  Countries,  he  also  censured  the  unjustifiable  seal 
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of  CalTin  in  the  prosecutioii  of  Servetue.  Ifis  Laitia  Myle  ifits 
pore  and  elegantt  and  he  left  several  hooka  on  the  civil  law, 
and  also  in  ecdesiaslical  history  and  controversy,  which  have 
been  much  esteemed.. 

FRANCESCO  SANSOVINO,  a  very  copious  writer,  soil 
of  Jacopo  Sansovino,  was  a  native  of  Rome,  and  bom  in  IfiSl. 
He  accompanied  his  father  on  his  removal  to  Venice,  where  he 
received  instructions  in  classical  literature  fro^  the  ablest  mas- 
ters. His  father  designing  to  fit  him  for  advancement  at  the 
court  of  Rome,  he  was  sent  to  studv  the  law  at  Padua;  but  the 
more  agreeable  studies  in  which  he  had  been  initiated  gasve 
him  a  distaste  to  severer  pursuits,  and  instead  of  attending  the 
schools,  he  procured  admission  into  the  newly-foundjed  Aca- 
demv  of  ilie  Infiammati.  With  this  step  his  father  was  so 
mucn  offended,  that  going  to  Padua,  refused  to  see  his  son; 
and  Francesco,  to  appeaise  him,  consented  to  remove  to  Bo- 
logna, where  be  went  through  all  the  process  of  a  legal  gra- 
duation. But,  thoudi  become  a  doctor,  he  declined  following 
the  profession,  and  ^oted  himself  to  letters.  Upon  the  elec-- 
fipn  of  his  ffod&ther,  Julius  III.,  to  the  papal  throne  in  15501, 
he  flew  to  Rome,  fiill  of  hopes ;  but  obtained  nothing  except 
the  empty  title  of  pontifical  chamberlain ;  he  return^  to  Ye- 
nice,  manried,  and  quietly  sat  down  to  literary  occupations. 
He  was  partly  employed  in  correcting  the  press  of  Gabriel 
Giolito,  partly  in  conducting  one  of  his  own ;  and  he  composed 
a  multipucity  of  works  of  various  kinds,  amounting,  it  is  said, 
to  fifty-two  at  the  least.  He  died  at  Venice  in  1586.  He 
wrote  Notes  on  Boccacio;  Poems;  an  historical  work  enti- 
tled '^  Veneziadescritta;"  and  another,  called  '^Istoria  Uni- 
versale dell'  origine,  guerre,  ed  imperio  de  Turchi,''  2  vols.  4to. 

SIR  THOMAS  WILSON,  a  writer,  statesman,  and  di- 
vine, in  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth,  celebrated  for  the  por 
liteness  of  his  style  and  the  extent  of  his  knowledge,  was  the 
son  of  Thomas  Wilson  of  Stroby  in  Lincolnshire ;  educated  at 
Eton,  from  whence  he  was  elected  to  King's  college,  Canir 
Inndge,  after  which  he  became  tutor  to  the  sons  of  the  duke  of 
Suffolk.  In  the  reign  of  Mary  he  lived  abroad,  and  was 
seiaed  by  the  inquisition  at  Rome.  He  is  said  to  have  suffered 
the  torture,  and  would  have  been  put  to  death,  on  refusing  to 
deny  his  faith,  had  not  a  fire  happened,  which  induced  the  por 
pulace  to  force  open  the  prison,  that  those  confined  there  might 
not  perish,  by  which  means  he  escaped;  and,  returniM  to 
England,  after  queen  Mary's  death,  was  appointed  one  of  the 
masters  of  requests^  and  master  of  St  IJLatherine's  hospital, 
near  the  Tower.  In  1576  he  was  sent  on  an  embassy  to  the 
Low  Countries,  where  he  acquitted  himself  so  well,  that  in  the 
following  year  he  was  named  to  succeed  Sir  Thomas  Smith  as 
secretary  of  state ;  and  in  1579  obtained  the  deanery  of  Durham: 
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Hediecl  io  1581  •  H^  wa«  endowed  with  an  uncommon  strength 
o£  memory  9  wbicb  enabled  him  to  act  wkh  remarkable  despatch, 
in  hit  negociationi,  yet  he  shone  more  as  a  scholar  than  as  a* 
minister;  Sir  Thomas  Wilson  married  Anne,  daughter  of  Sir 
William  Wmter,  of  Sidney  in  Gloucestershirey  and  left  three 
dxildren;  Nicholas,  who  settled  at  Sheep  wash  in  Lincolnshire ; 
Kary,  married,  fir^t,  to  Robert  Burdett,  of  Bramcote  in  War^ 
wickahire,  secondly,  to  Sir  Ghridtopher  Lowther,  of  Lowthef 
in  Westmoreland;  andXucretia,  wife  of  ^George  Belgrave,  of 
Belgrave  in  Leicestershire.  Sir  Thomas  wrote^— 1.  Epistola; 
de  vita  et  obitu  duorum  fratrum  SufFolciensium^  Henrici  et 
Caroli  Brandon.  H.  The  Rule  of  Reason;  containing  th^  Art 
of  Logic.  S.  The  Art  of  Rhetoric.  4.  Discourse  upon  Usuty. 
.  MICHAEL  BEUTHER,  a  learned  German  writer,  was 
born,  at  Carlostadt,  Oct.  18,  i£SS,  and  studied  at  Marpurg, 
and  afterwards  at  Wittemberg,  where  being  introduced  by 
Melancthon  to  Luther,  the  latter  received  him  into  his  house, 
and  both  of  them  superintended  his'studies.  He  died  of  a  decfine, 
Oct.  27,  1587.  HisVorks  are — 1.  Animadversiones  historicje^ 
et  cbronographicfls.  '  S.  Opus  fastorum  Antiquitatia  Rcmanse. 
8.  Fasti  Hebraaorum,  Atheniensium,  et  Romanorum.  4.  Ahi-- 
madversiones  in  Taciti  Germaniam.*  5.  Commentarii  in  Liviumy 
Sallust,  &C. 

THEODORE  VAN  CUERENHERT,  a  very  extraordf-^ 
nary  person,  bom  at  Amsterdam  in  152^.*  Early  in  life  he 
travelled  -into  Spain  and  Portugal.    He  was  a  n)an  of  letters, 
an  engraver,  and  a  good  poet.     The  sister  arts  at  first  he 
considered  as  an  amusement  only ;   but  in  the  end  he  was 
obliged  to  have  recourse  to  en^aving  alone  for  his  support. 
And  though  the  different  studies  in  which  he  employed  his 
time  prevented  his  attachment  to  his  profession  from  b^ing  so 
close  as  it  ought  to  have  been,  yet  marks  of  genius  appear  iii 
his  works.    They  are  light,  and  slightly  executed  with  the 
graver  alone,  but  in  an  open  careless  style,  so  as  greatly  to 
resemble  designs  made  with  a  pen.*    He  was  established  at 
Haerlem;  and  there  pursuing  his  favourite  studies  in  litera** 
ture,  he  learned  Latin,  and  was  made  secretary  to  that  town^ 
from  whence  he  was  sent  several  times  as  ambassador  to  the 
prince  of  Orange,  to  whom  he  addressed  a  famous  manifestOi, 
which  that  prince  published  in  1566.    Had  he  stopped  here 
it  had  been  well ;  bu<  he  undertook  an  argument  as  dangerous 
as  it  waa  absurd.     He  maintained,  that  all  religious  commu- 
nions were  corrupted^  and  that,,  without  a  supernatural  misf> 
sion,  accompanied  with  miracles,  no  person  bad  a  right  tg 
Adthinister  in  anyreliffious  office;   he  therefore  pronoiinced 
that  man  to  be  unworthy  the  name  of  &  Christian,  who  woidd 
£nter  any  place  of  public  worship.    He  showed  the  sincerity 
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f)f  his  belief  by  his  practice ;  for  he  would  not  centmmacate 
urith  either  protestant  or  papist*  His  works  were  published  kt 
3  vols,  folio,  in  16S0 ;  and  though  several  times  imprisoiied, 
and  at  last  sentenced  to  banishment,  yet  he  did  not  aker  his 
sentiments.  He  died  at  Dergonde  iii  1590,  aged  68.  He 
worked  conjointly  with  the  GaBes  and  other  artists,  from  the 
design^  of  Martin  Heinkirk.  The  subjects  are  from  Uie  OU 
and  New  Testament  and  consist  chiefly  of  middling-siaEed 
plates  lengthwise*  He  also  engraved  several  subjects  from 
Francis  Floris. 

ERANCIS  LAISINO,  or  LUISINI,  of  Udina  in  the  Ve- 
netian territories,  was  an  eminent  scholar.  He  was  bom  in 
J523,  and  was  remarkable  for  the  integrity  of  his  life,  part  of 
which  was  employed  in  teaching  Greek  and  Latin  at  Keggio ; 
}fe  was  afterwards  secretary  to  me  duke  of  Parma»  and  died  in 
1568,  at  the  age  of  forty-five. 

,  NYMPHObORUS  of  AMPHIPOUS,  the  author  of  a 
book  which  has  been  twice  cited  by  Clemens  Alexandrinusy 
and  is  now  lost. 

.  CHARLES  06INSKI,  a  gentleman  of  Lithuania,  made 
a  latin  translation  of  Faret's  Honnete  Homme,,  and  puUished 
i^t  at  J?raneker  in  the  year  16413.  He  dedicated  it  to  S«nuel 
Oginski,  his  father,  who  had  a  considerable  office  in  the  palan 
liDAte  of  Trocko  in  Lithuania. 

HERCULES  CIOFANI,  an  I^an  critic,  who  published 
annotations  upon  the  works  g£  Ovid,  and  the  life  of  that  poet, 
in  1578. 

RICHARD  KILBURN,  autiior  of  a  survey  of  Ken^  pub« 
liahed,  1660,  in  his  54th  year,  was  a  native  of  Kent. 

LAURENTIUS  SARIUS,  a  volummous  compiler,  was 
bom  at  Lubeck  in  1522,  aiid  elected  of  die  Carthusian  order  in 
thi^  city,  where  he  became  celebrated  for  his  virtues  and 
learning.  He  died  May  S5,  1578,  at  ColcMme,  aged.5& 
.  ANTONY  FRANCIS  OAZZINI,  sumamed  LASCA.  a 
native  of  Florence,  and  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Academy 
^Ua  Crusca.  He  wrote  aix  comedies  and  45everal  tales*  He 
died  in  1563. 

JOHN  THOMAS  FREI6IUS,  a  learned  German  bom 
fkt  Friburg.  He  studied  under  Zasius  and  Remus»  and 
was  made  rector  of  the  .college  at  Altorf  in  1575.  He  died 
at  Basil  in  1588.  Freigins  published — 1.  Qusestionee  Geomer 
tricseet  Stereometricse.  S.  Logica  consultoruin%  S.  A  liatin 
translation  of  Frobisher^s  Voyages.  4.  Ciceronis  orationis 
perpetuis  notis  logicis,  &c.,  3  vols.  8vo. 

MAMBRIN  ROSEO,  or  ROSEUS,  an  Italian  author. 
He  published  in  1540  the  Institution  of  a  Christian  Prince»  io 
fduch  he  neither  imitated  those  who  describe  government  as  il 
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h  eommoBij  managed^  nor  t&ose  who  repreaent  it  aocotdiag  to 
the  most  perfect  speculattqn  or  theory.  He  steered  a  iniodla 
eourse  between  these  two  extremes,  which  was  to  show  Trhat 
die  rules  of  common  policy  allow.  He  continued  the  History 
of  the  world,  which  John  Tarragnota  had  written  from  Adam 
to  the  year  1513;  he  continued  it  till  the  year  1558,  and 
afterwards  till  1571*  This  work  was  continued  by  Dob 
Bartholomew  Denys  de  Fano  till  the  year  158S.  Roseo  also 
translated  into  Italian,  a  treatise  on  the  military  art,  and  wrote 
a  history  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples.  He  was  a  very  partial 
historian. 

MAURICE  DE  LA  CORDE,  bom  at  Rhefans,  where  he 
attained  considerable  eminence  for  his  classical  and  critical 
learning,  was  made  doctor  of  the  faculty  of  medicine  at  Paris, 
in  the  year  1559.  In  the  course  of  an  harangue  before  his 
brethren  of  the  faculty,  having  censured  with  asperity  the 
manners  of  the  Romish  clergy,  and  some  of  their  .ceremonies^ 
and  spoken  too  fitvourably  of  the  reformed  religion,  he  waa 
seized  and  thrown  into  prison.  This  happened  in  the  yeay 
Ji569«  An  edict  of  pacincation  being  obtamed  the  following 
year,  be  was  released,  and,  with  the  rest  of  the  Huguenots, 
allowed  openly  to  profess  his  religion.  He  was  also  permitted 
to  practise  medicine ;  but  the  college,  which  was  firm  in  the 
eatnolic  religion,  took  from  him  the  place  of  reader  or  lecturer^ 
De  la  Corde  was  one  of  the  few  Huguenots  who  escaped  the 
massacre  which  took  place  on  the  eve  of  St.  Bartholomew,  in 
the  year  1572;  and  in  1574  he  obtained  an  order  from  parlia4 
ment  reinstating  htm  in  his  rights  in  the  faculty  of  medicine.   ' 

CARLO  SIGONIA,  was  born  of  a  good  family  at  Modena^ 
about  the  year  15^.  At  the  age  of  seventeen  he  went  to 
Bologna,  where  he  passed  three  years  in  the  study  of  philo- 
sophy and  medicine,  to  which  last  profession  he  was  destined 
by  his  father.  But  having  no  turn  for  physic,  he  spent  a  year 
at  Pavia,  and  then  entered  into  the  service  of  cardinal  Orimimi* 
At  the  age  of  twenty-two  he  was  taken  by  invitation  from 
his  native  city  to  occupy  (be  chair  of  Grreek  philosophy,  vacant 
hy  the  departure  of  Porta,  the  master  under  whom  he  had  for- 
merly stu^d.  In  .1550  he  made  himself  advantageously 
known  to  the  learned  world  Jl>y  publishing  the  *'  Fasti  Con- 
sulares,"  with  a  commentary,  which  quicklv  went  throuffb  se« 
veral  editions.  In  1552  he  was  invited  to  the  professorship  of 
helles  lettres  at  Venice,  and  in  that  city  he  published  several 
discourses  on  important  topics  of  Uterature,  and  bis  valuaUe 
notes  and  conjectural  emendations  of  Livy.  In  1560  he  was 
removed  to  the  chair  of  eloquence  at  Paduar  then  the  most 
<^ebrated  of  the  Italian  universities,  but  in  1563  he  accepted 
<M  invitation  to  Bologna,  whidi  wgs  from  this  time  tjhe  usiuii 
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place  of  hU  residence.  In  thb  ftttuation  he  rendered  hiaiadf 
fto  acceptable  to  the  city  that  he  was  j^resented  with  its  free- 
dom, together  with  a  large  increase  of  salary.  Here  he  em- 
ployed himself  in  the  composition  of  learned  works,  whidi 
nave  handed  down  his  name  to  posterity  with  high  honoiir, 
and  he  was  so  well  satisfied  with  bis  condition,  thathe  refiised 
a  very  flattering  proposal  from  Stephen,  king  of  Poland^  to 
occupy  a  professorship  in  that  country^  He  visited  Rome  in 
1578,  where  he  was  honourably  received  by  pope  Gregory 
XUL,  by  whom  he  was  engaged  to  compose  an  ecdesiaaticM 
history.  Of  this,  however,  he  executed  no  more  Uiaii  some 
learned  illustrations  of  Sulpicius  Severus ;  for  he  died  at  Mo- 
dena  in  the  vear  i584<.  He  was  a  most  able  and  succeasfbl 
elucidator  of  ancient  history  and  antiquities.  He  was  ihdefii- 
tigable  in  searching  to  the  bottom  all  subjects  he  undertook  to 
examine,  so  that  in  many  he  left  little  to  be  added  by  later  in- 
quirers, and  his  works  are  all  carefully  composed  in  a  pure, 
and  even  an  elegant,  Latin  style.  Besides  the  pieces  already 
mentioned,  he  published  many  valuable  tracts  on  the  Roman 
laws  and  customs,  also  on  the  republics  of  the  Hebrews, 
Athenians  and  Lacedaemonians.  He  composed  twenty  booki 
of  a  history  relating  to  the  Western  empire,  from  the  time  of 
Diodesian  to  its  final  destruction ;  and  he  performed  the  more 
arduous  task  of  framing  firom  the  rude  and  obscure  chronicles 
of  the  times,  a  history  of  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  from  the  arrival 
of  the  Lombards  to  the  year  l|jB6.  Sigonia  was  involved  in 
several  controversies,  in  one  of  which  he  is  supposed  to  have 
disgraced  himself.  About  twelve  months  before  he  died,  an 
intimate  friend  of  his  edited  a  pretended  treatise  of  Cicero, 
entitled  '*  Consolatio.''  Its  authenticity  was  immediately  im- 
pugned by  critics,  and  there  is  now  no  doubt  that  it  was  not 
genuine.  But  Sigonia  wrote  so  warmly  in  defence  of  it,  that 
he  is  generally  supposed  to  be  the  author.  The  works  of  this 
learned  man  were  published  collectively  in  17S3-S,'by  Argelati, 
at  Milan,  in  6  vols.  fol.  with  his  life,  by  Muratori,  prefixed. 

NICHOLAS  WADHAM,  of  Edge  and  Merrifield,  in 
Somersetshire,  in  which  county  he  was  bom,  the  founder  of 
Wadham  college,  Oxford,  was  a  descendant  of  the  ancient 
family, of  Wadhams  of  Devonshire.  As  Mr.  Wadham  died 
before .  his  design  could  be  carried  into  execution,  he  be- 
queathed the  management  of  it  to  his  wife,  the  daughter  of 
Sir  William  Petre,  secretary  of  state,  who  so  often  occurs  as  a 
benefiictor  to  the  university  of  Oxford.  This  lady,  assisted 
by  trustees,  and  with  a  zeal  proportioned  to  her  husband's  spi- 
rited design,  con^>leted  the  necessary  piuehase^  butldingt, 
and  endowinent.  She  survived  her  husband  nine  years,  and 
died  May  16,  l^a,  aged  eij^hty-foor,  and  was  buried  with  her 
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'husband  in  fhe  north  transept  of  the  chur^^h  of  Ibdnster  Jn 
Somersetshire,  under  a  stately  monument  of  alabaster,  on  whicfai 
are  their  figures  on  brass  plates ;  but  the  whole  is  considerably 
jdeeayed.  The  king's  licence,  bearing  date  December  20, 161  f. 
empowered  Mrs.  Wadham  to  found  a  college  for  the  studies 
pf  divinity,  canon  and  civil  law,  physics,  the  arts  and  sciences, 
and  classical  languages;  the  society  to  consist  of  a  warden^ 
sixteen  fellows,  and  thirty  scholars,  graduate  or  not  ffraduate, 
pr  more  or  less  as  the  statutes  mi^t  provide.  The  act  of 
parliament  for  the  confirmation  of  Wadbam  qoUege  was  passed 
on  the  16th  of  August,  1612.  The  statutes  of  the  foundress, 
thus  confirmed,  specified  the  college  to  be  for  a  warden,  fifteen 
fellows,  fifteen  scnplars,  two  chaphins,  two  clerks,  with  college 
servants.  The  warden  was  to  be  a  native  of  Great  Britidn, 
master  of  arts  at  least,  and  be  incapacitated  from  holding  his 
situation,  either  if  he  married  or  was  promoted  to  a  bishopric ; 
bnt  the  condition  respecting  marriage  was  annulled  by  act  of 
parliament,  July  1806.  The  fellows,  after  completing  eighteen 
years  from  the  expiration  of  their  regency,  are  to  resign  their 
fellowships.  The  scholars,  from  whom  the  fellows  are  to  be 
chosen,  are  to  be,  three  of  the  county  of  Somerset,  three  of 
Essex,  and  the  rest  of  any  other  county  in  Great  Britain. 
.  PETER  VICTOR  PALMA  CAIET,  or  CAYET,  a  man 
of  more  reputation  for  learning  than  for  conduct,  was  bom  of 
an  obscure  family  of  the  reformed  religion  at  Montrichar  in 
Louvaine,  in  15S5.  He  received  a  classical  education  from  the 
charity  of  a  neighbouring  gentleman,  and  was  then  sent  to 
pursue  theological  studies  at  Geneva,  where  he  was  a  domestic 
m  the  house  of  Calvin.  He  was  settled  as  a  minister ;  but  he 
left  his  church  in  order  to  follow  the  court,  where  he  was  placed 
as  chaplain  to  Catharine,  sister  t6  Henry  IV.  An  unfortunate 
turn  wnich  he  had  to  alchemy  and  other  secret  arts,  caused  him 
to  be  calumniated  as  a  magician,  and  various  absurd  stories  were 
circulated  concerning  him  to  this  effect.  These^  beins  joined 
to  the  uncontradicted  charge  of  publishing  a  book  in  wvour  of 
the  establishment  of  public  stews,  occasioned  him  to  be  de- 
posed from  his  ministerial  function  by  a  synod.  The  conse- 
quence of  this  disgrace  was,  that  he  abjured  protestantism  in 
1595,  and,  according  to  the  usual  practice  of  contending  reli- 
gious parties,  was  received  with  open  arms  by  the  Roman 
catholics,  the  pope  himself  honouring  him  with  a  letter  of  Con- 
gratulation. He  then  retired  to  the  college  of  Navarre,  was 
ordained  priest,  made  a  doctor  in  theology,  and  was  ap- 
pointed professor  of  Hebrew.  With  the  zeal  of  a  convert  he 
immediately  attacked  the  sect  he  had  forsaken  in  various  con- 
troversial writings,  which  produced  some  ^ngry  and  personal 
replies.    He  heJd  a  disputation  yflih  the  eekbrated  minister 
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Au  Moulin,  in  which  lie  Is  isaid  not  to'  have  acqmtted  himself 
Vith  much  credit.  He  obtained  more  applause  as  a  compiler 
ofhistom     Caiet  died  in  1610. 

PETER  CIACONIUS,  brother  of  Altohonsus  Qaconius^ 
was  bom  at  Toledo  in  1525,  and  died  at  Rome  in  1581.  He 
was  employed  by  Gregory  XIIL  in  correcting  the  calend^ff, 
and  reyising  the  Vulgate.  He  also  published  some. of  the 
liaiin  Classics. 

JULIAN  60SELINI,  an  Italian  writer,  a  natire  of  Rome, 
was  bom  in  1525,iof  a  family  of  Nizza  della  Paglia.  He  recei?ed 
his  early  education  at  the  latter  place,  and  at  the  age  of  fourteen 
returned  to  Rome,  where  he  studied  in  the  house  of  the  cardinal 
de  Santa  Fiora.  When  seventeen  years  old  he  was  taken  into 
the  service  of  Ferdinand  Gonzaga,  then  viceroy  of  Sidly.  He 
accompanied  that  nobleman  to  his  government  of  Milan  in 
1546,  and  became  his  secretary,  in  which  office  he  continued 
uilder  three  succeeding  governors.  One  of  these^  the  duke  of 
Sessa,  took  him  to  the  Spanish  court,  where  Philip  II.  esteemed 
and  favoured  him.  Under  the  duke  of  Albuquerque  he  suf- 
^red  a  long  imprisonment,  on  a  charge  of  conspiring  against 
the  Ufe  of  Giamoatista  Monti.  He  was,  however,  at  length 
able  to  clear  himself,  since  we  find  him  exercising  his  former 
office  under  other  governors,  till  his  death  in  1587.  He  wrote 
1.  The  Life  of  Ferdinand  Grohzaga.  S.  Rhyme,  or  a  Collection 
of  Poems.    S.  Discoiu*ses.    4.  £ettel*s. 

BERNARDINE  AMICO,  an  artist  and  an  author,  was 
k  Franciscan  of  Gallipoli,  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  and  prior 
of  his  order  at  Jerusalem.  During  a  residence  of  five  years 
there>  he  made  drawings  and  wrote  descriptions  of  that  <dty 
and  neighbourhood. 

EMANUEL  ALVAREZ,  a  learned  Jesuit,  of  Portuguese 
extraction,  was  bom  in  the  island  of  Madeira  in  15S6.  He 
was  successivelv  rector  of  the  colleges  of  Coimbra,  Lisbon,  and 
Evora,  at  whicn  last  place  he  died  in  1583.  He  was  the  au- 
thor of  an  excellent  Latin  grammar,  entitled  ''De  institutione 
Grammatica,**  published  in  4to.  in  1599,  which  has  gone 
through  many  editions,  and  is  still  used  by  the  Portuguese 
Jesuits  in  their  colleges. 

THOMAS  PHiEDRUS,  a  professor  of  eloquence  at  Rome. 
He  was  canon  of  Lateran,  and  keeper  of  the  Hbrary  in  ti^e 
Vatican.  He  owed  his  rise  to  the  acting  of  Seneca's  HSppo- 
lytus,  in  which  he  performed  the  part  of  Phaedra ;  whence  he 

Jot  the  name  of  Fhaedms.     He  died  under  the  age  of  fifty. 
anus  Parrhasius  gives  a  list  of  several  works  which  were 
almost  ready  for  public  view. 

LAURENTIUS  ABSTEMIUS,  bom  at  Macerata  in 
Ancona,  distinguished  himself  at  the  time  of  the  revival  of  let-^ 
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ten,  nn  a  yml»r  of  condderaUe  talents.  He  was  libraiian  a| 
Urbmo,  to  the  duke  Ghiido  Ubalde,  to  whom  he  dedicated  a 
critique  upon  some  difficult  passages  in  ancient  authors,  under 
the  title  of  ''  Annotationes  Variae.''  His  principal  work,  enti- 
tled '^  Hecatomythium/'  a  collection  of  a  hundred  fables^ 
many  of  which  are  ludicrous,  and  printed  against  the  clergy ; 
they  will  be  found  annexed  to  an  edition  of  iSsop's  FaUe$, 
published  in  8vo.  at  Frankfort,  in  1580.  The  date  of  his  birth 
and  death  are  not  known. 

MARY  ARUNDEL,  was  the  daughter  of  Sir  Thomas 
Arundel,  knidit;  she  was  married,  first  to  Robert  Ratclifi^ 
who  diedwitnout  issue,  1566;  secondly,  to  Henry  Howard, 
earl  of  Arundel.  She  translated  firom  English  to  Latin,  Xhe 
wise  sayings  and  eminent  deeds  of  the  emperor  Alexander 
Seyerus.  This  translation  is  dedicated  to  her  father ;  the  ma- 
nuscript is  in  the  royal  library  at  Westminster.  She  translated 
also  from  Greek  into  Latin,  select  sentences  of  the  seyen  wise 
Grecian  philosophers.  In  the  same  library  are  preserved,  of 
her  writing.  Similes,  collected  from  the  books  of  Plato,  Aris- 
totle, Seneca,  and  otherphilosophers. 

HULDRIC  FUGGKR,  a  liberal  encourager  of  learning, 
born  at  Augsburg  in  15S6,  and  descended  of  an  illustrious 
fiunOy,  though  originally  sprung  from  a  weaver.  He  was 
chamberlain  to  pope  Paul  lU.,  but  afterwards  turned  pro- 
testant.  He  spent  large  sums  in  purchasing  ancient  MSS., 
and  getting  them  printra  by  the  celebrated  Henry  Stephens^ 
His  relations  therefore  raised  an  action  agiunst  him,  and  got 
him  declared  incapable  of  managing  his  own  affairs.  ''  Tlius/* 
says  Dr.  Watkins,  *'  what  we  would  pall  wisdom,  was  decreed 
by  a  Gennan  court  as  proof  of  idiotcy."  He  died  at  Heidel- 
berg in  1584,  and  left  his  extensive  library  to  the  elector  Pa^ 
latine,  and  a  fund  to  support  six  poor  scholars. 

HUBERT  GOLTZIUS,  a  learned  German,  bom  at  Venld 
in  Grueldres  in  15S6.  He  travelled  throush  Germany,  France, 
and  Italy,  to  make  a  collection  of  medals,  &c.,  as  well  as  to  draw 
from  thence  all  the  light  he  could,  to  clear  up  ancient  history. 
He  was  tibe  author  of  several  excellent  works,  in  which  he  was 
so  accurate,  that  he  had  them  printed  at  his  own  housOj  under 
his  own  correction,  and  even  engraved  the  plates  with  his  own 
hand«  Among  these,  his  Imperatorum  fere  omnium  vivs 
imagines,  a  J.  Csssare  ad  Cardum  V.  ex  veteribus  numisma- 
tibus,  is  an  admirable  work.  He  died  at  Bruges  in  1583, 
aged  fifty-seven. 

OLYMPIA  FULVIA  MORATO,  an  Italian  lady,  distin- 
guished  for  her  learning,  was  bom  at  Ferrara  in  1526.  Her 
lather,  after  teaching  the  belles  lettres  in  several  cities  in  It^ly^ 
was  made  preceptor  to  the  two  young  princes  of  Ferrara,  the 
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ft9n$  of  Alpbonsuft  I.  The  imcbmiiMJil  abililict^b^diseoirer^  in 
his  daughtc^t  determined  him  to  give  her  a  very  extracnrdiocxy 
education.  Meanwhilei  the  priocess  of  Ferr«ra  sjtudyiog  polite 
literature,  it  was  judged  expedient;  that  she  ehould  have  a  com- 
panion  in  the  sax^e  pursuit,  and  JM^orato  being  called,  she  was 
heard  by  the  astonished  courtiers  to  declaJm  in  Latin,  to  apeak 
Greek,  and  to  explain  the  paradoxes  of  Cicero.  «  Her  father 
dying,  she  was  obliged  to  return  home  to  syperintend  family 
anairs,  and  the  education  of  her  brother  and  three  sisters; 
both  which  she.  executed,  with  the  greatest  diligence  and  suc- 
cess. In  the  meantime  Andrew  Gruntler,  a  young.  GemiUi 
physician,  who  had  taken  his  degree  of  M.  D.  at  Ferrara,  feH 
in  love  with  her,  and  married  her.  She  no^  -went  with  her 
husband  to  Germany,  taking  her  little  brother  with  her,  whous 
she  instructed  in  Latin  and  Greek ;  and  after  staying  a  short 
^ime  at  Augsburg,  went  to  Schweinfort,  in  Francooia, .  the 
native  place  of  her  husband ;  but  they  had  not  been  in  that  town 
long  before  it  was  besieged  and  burnt,  on  which  they  fled  in 
the  utmost  distress  to  Uammelburgh.  This  place  they  .were 
also  obliged  to  quit,  and  were  reduced  to  the  last  extremity* 
when  the  Elector  Palatine  invited  Gruntler  to  be  professor  of 
Heidelberg,  and  he  entered  on  his  new  office  in  K'^&f;  but 
they  no  sooner  began  to  taste  the  sweets  of  repose,  than  a  dis- 
ease, occasioned  by  the  distrcisses  and  hardships  they  had  suf- 
fered, seized  upon  Morato,  who  died  in  1555,  in  the  .twenty- 
ninth  year  of  her  age,  and  her  hu$band  and  brother  did  not 
long  survive  her.  She  composed  several  works,  which  were 
burnt  with  the  town  of  Schweinfort;  the  rtmainder,  which 
consist  of  orations,  dialogues,  letters,  and  translations,  were 
collected  ^and  published  under  the  tide  of  **  Olympia  Fulvise 
Moratse  faeminsB  doctissimaet,  et  plane  divinas,  opera  omnia  que 
hactenus  inveniri  potuerunt ;  quibus  Coeli  Secundi  curionis 
^pistolse  accurationes  accesserunt  ;*' which  has  gone  through 
several  editions  in  8vo. 

MARK  ANTHONY  FRANCIS  MURET,  or  MU- 
RETAS,  was  bom  at  Muret,  near  Limoges,  April  U,  1526 
He  acquired  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  Greek,  and  Latin 
tongues  without  instruction,  and  became  one  of  the  most 
learned  men  of  his  time.  After  having  taught  some  tioie  ia 
Provence,  he  was  made  a  professor  at  Paris,  along  with  Tur- 
iiebus  and  Buchanan.  In  1514  he  went  into  Italy ;  and  in 
-.  1653  was  professor  of  law,  philosophy,  and  history,  at  Rome, 
where  he  died,  June  4,  1585.  His  works  were  published  at 
Verona  in  1727,  in  3  vols.  8vo« ;  and  again  at  Leyaen,  in  17^, 
4  vols.  8vo.  He  edited  several  of  the  classics,  which  be  illus- 
trated with  notes. 

MARTIN  CRUSIUS,  or  KRAUS,  an  eminent  German 
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|)lHlologult  n^s  born  at  GrebeiH  in  the  biatiopYie  of  Bamba^g; 
'Sept  19»  15^,  and  waa  the  son  of  a  minister  of  the  Lutheran 
fibusch.  He  wan  tent  to  Ulm^  where  be  studied  Gbeek  and 
Xatin.  wder  Gr^ory  LecMiard,  and  by  his  diligence  and  mo*' 
:gmsB  obtained  a  pension  from  the  senators  .of  Ulm»  wfuck 
enabled  him  to  pursue  bis  studies  without,  expense  to  his 
lather.  In  1545  he  went  to  Strasburgh,  where,  after  applying 
'for  some-  time » to  polite  literature,  he.  learned  Hebrew,  and 
went  through  a  course  of  divinity.  In  1554  he  undertook  the 
ilirection  of  the  public  school  at  Memmingen,  and  raised  its 
.reputation  very  considerably*  In  1559  he  was  chosen  professor 
of  moral  philosophy  and  Greek  at  Tubingen ;  but  in  1566  was 
obliged  to  leave  it  on  account  of  the  plague,  and  did  not  return 
.along  with  the  other  professors  until  1568.  At  the  age  of 
^iffhty-one,  foreseeing  bis  approaching  end,  he  assembled  the 
•whole  university,  with  the  rector  at  its  head,  and  after  enter* 
taining  them  sumptuously,  gave  them  a  goblet  worth  an  hun* 
dred  florins,  and  soon  after  died,  on  Feb.  25,  1607,  leaving  a 
library  which  was  valued  at  3000  florins.  Besides  the  learned 
Jaiijguages,  he  was  a  good  French  scholar,  but  was  most  distini^ 
^uished  for  his  acquaintance  with  the  modern  Greek,  ai^  was 
the  first  who  taught  it  in  Germany. .  Like  most  of  his  Lutheran 
.brethren,  he  was  a  great  friend  to  wedlock,  and  entered  thrice 
into  .that  state.  The  principal  of  his  works  are — ^^1.  Tureo- 
.Graecise  libri  octo,  utraque  lin^a  edita,  foL  S.  Acta  et  Scripta 
.Theologocum  Wirtembergensium,  et  Patriarcbae  Constantino* 
politani  D.  Hieremise,  :Gr.  et  Lat.  fol.  8.  Germano-^Grseeiae^ 
to].  4.  Annales  Suevici,  2  vols.  fol.  5.  Corona  Anni,  4  vols* 
;4to.  This  is  a  collection  of  sermons,  or  abstracts  of  discourses 
.delivered  by  different  preachers  at  Tubingen,  and  reported  by 
Crusius  in  Greek  and  Latin.     It  is  a  great  curiosity.    • 

PETER  DE  BOURDEILLES,  generally  distinguished 
.by  the  name  of  Brantome,  of  which  he  was  abbot.  He  was 
in  die  service  of  Charles  IX.  and  Henry  III.  He  died  July  5, 
•1614,  at  the  age  of  eighty*seven.  His  memoirs  of  the  French 
commanders,  of  women  of  gallantry,  of  illustrious  ladies,  and 
of  duels,  were  printed  at  the  Hague  in  1741, 15  vols.  13mo.,  and 
falso  at, Paris  in  1787,  8  vols.  8vo.  These  memoirs  develope 
the  private  history  of  Charles  IX.,  Henry  IIL,  and  Henry  IV. 
.  "  Brantome,"  say;^  M.  Anquetil,  "  is  in  the  bands  of  every 
«body..  All  the  world  pretends  to  have  read  him ;  but  he  ojught 
particularly  to  be  put  into  the  handff  of  princes,  that  they  may 
.learn  how. impossible. it  is  for  them  to  hide  themselves;  they 
.have  an  importance  in  the  eyes  of  their  courtiers,  which  draws 
attention  to  all  their  actions ;  and  that,  sooner  or  later,  the 
most  secret  of  them  are  revealed  to  posterity.  The  reflections 
that  would  occur  on  seeing  tliat  Brantome  has  got  together  all 
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jAie  Iktfe  trnngactiopgy  all  the  idle  worda  ihat  h&Te  escaped 
Ijiem,  all  the  actknia  pretended  to  be  indiflfetent,  wfaidi  were 
thought  to  be  neglected  and  lort^  and  which  nef  erthelees  mark 
die  cnaraeter^  would  render  them  more  circumspect,  in  read- 
ing Brantdme  a  problem  forces  itself  on  the  nund,  which  it  is 
difficult  to  solve.  It  is  very  conunon  to  see  that  author  joining 
together  the  most  discordant  ideas  in  regard  to  morals.  Some- 
times^he  will  represent  a  woman  as  addicted  to  die  most  in- 
£nnous  refinements  of  libertinism,  and  then  will  conclude  by 
saying  that  she  was  prudent,  and  a  good  Christian*  So  like- 
wise of  a  priest,  of  a  monk,  or  any  other  ecclesiastic,  he  will  re- 
late anecdotes  more  than  wanton ;  and  will  teU  us  very  cravely 
at  tiie  end,  -that  this  man  lived  reralarlv  according  to  his  sta- 
tion. Almost  all  his  memoirs  are  mil  of  similar  contradictioDS 
in  a  s6rt  of  epigram ;  on  which  I  have  this  question  to  pro- 
pose— ^Was  Brant6me  a  libertine ;  who,  in  order  to  sport  more 
securely  with  religion  and  morals,  affects  in  the  expression  a 
respect  to  which  the  very  matter  of  the  recital  gives  the  lie  t 
or.  Was  he  one  of  those  persons  who  generally  go  under  the 
name  of  amiable  fops ;  who«  without  prmciples  as  without  de- 
sign, confound  virtue  and  vice,  making  no  real  difference  be- 
tween one  character  and  another?  Whatever  judgment  we 
may  form  of  him,  we  must  always  blame  him  for  omitting  to 
observe  a  proper  reverence  for  decorum  in  his  writings,  and 
for  frequently  putting  modesty  to  the  blush.  We  perceive  in 
Brant6me  the  character  of  those  younff  men,  who,  making  a 
part  of  the  court  by  thehr  birth,  toss  their  lives  in  it  witihout 
pretensions  and  without  desires.  They  amuse  themselves  yriA 
every  thing;  if  an  action  has  a  ridiculous  side,  they  seize  it; 
if  it  has  not,  they  give  it  one.  Brant6me  only  skims  along  the 
surfigu^e  of  a  subject ;  he  knows  nothing  of  diving  into  an  action, 
and  unfolding  the  motives  that  gave  it  birth.  He  gives  a  good 
picture  of  what  he  has  seen,  relates  in  (sample  terms  what  he  has 
heard ;  but  it  n  nothing  uncommon  to  see  him  quit  his  main 
object,  return  to  it,  auit  it  again,  and  conclude  by  thinking  no 
more  of  it.  With  all  this  irregularity  he  pleases,  because  he 
amuses.*' 

PETER  RIBADENEIRA,  a  Spanish  Jesuit,  bom  la 
1627.  He  wrote  with  purity  of  style  in  his  native  tongue,  but 
his  works  in  general  are  full  of  superstition.  His  most  valuable 
work  is  his  Account  of  the  writers  among  the  Jesuits.  He 
died  at  Madrid  in  161 1»  aO^ed  eighty-four.  He  wrote  the  life 
of  Ignatius  Loyola ;  and  also  a  general  collection  of  the  Lives 
of  the  Saints,  Dotl^  which  works  nave  been  translated  into  En- 
glish. Ribadeneira  was  fikewise  the  author  of  A  Treatise  on 
the  English  Schism. 

JOHN   QUINQUARBtfREUS,  or  in  French,  CINQ- 
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ARBRES,  a  kitrhed  Hebrew  scholar^  wan  a  naliw  tf  Amflbc 
in  Auvergne.  He  studied  the  oriental  lauguages  under  Frandg 
Vatable»  and  became  professor  of  Hebrew  and  Syriac  in  the 
college  of  France  in  1554,  and  dean  of  the  royal  nrofesaon, 
which  hiffh  office  he  held  at  the  time  of  hia  deatn  in  1587. 
He  was  tne  author  of  LinguflB  Hebraicae  institutiones  ahsohir 
^aimsB ;  and  translated  into  Latin  the  Targum  ci  Jonathan 
Ben  Uzziel  on  Jeremiah,  &c 

ADOLPHUS  VAN  MELKERKE,  a  jurist  and  man  of 
letters,  was  bom  of  a  good  family  at  Bruges  in  1528.  He  was 
ctf  the  protestant  faith*  and  spent  the  greatestpart  of  his  life  in 
the  service  of  the  revolted  states  of  the  Low  Countries,  in  qua- 
lity of  counsellor  of  state,  and  envoy  to  foreign  potentates.  He 
was  in  the  latter  Mtuation  at  the  court  of  Queen  Elizabeth, 
when  he  died  at  London  in  1591,  of  grief,  it  was  supposed,  on 
account  of  the  loss  of  his  son  Nicholas,  an  active  ccmimandery 
before  Deventer.  Adolphus  was  a  man  of  accurate  and  ex*> 
tensive  learning,  and  the  author  of  the  foUowingworks:  A. 
Translation  with  Annotations  of  some  pieces  of  Theocritus, 
Bion,  and  Muselius ;  Latin  Poems ;  A  Treatise  in  Latin  on 
the  true  pronunciation  of  the  Greek  Language ;  A  Collection 
of  the  Proceedings  at  the  Peace  concluded  at  Cologne  in  1579» 
He  abo  assisted  in  the  Lives  of  the  Caesars;  the  Medals  of 
Magna  GrsBcia;  and  the  Fasti  Consdares;  puUished  bf 
Ooltsius. 

ALEXANDER  ARBUTHNOT,  principal  of  the  univerw 
sity  of  Aberdeen,  in  the  seign  of  James  VI.  of  Scotland,  was 
bom  in  15S8.  He  studied  first  at  Aberdeen,  and  was  after** 
wards  sent  over  to  France,  where,  under  the  fkmous  Ci]jadn% 
he  applied  himself  to  the  civil  law.  In  1568  he  returned  to 
Scotland  and  took  orders.  In  1568  he  was  appointed  minister 
of  Arbuthnot  and  Logy  Buchan ;  and  in  1569  made  princijMil 
of  the  King's  coUege  at  Aberdeen*  In  the  general  assemblj 
which  met  at  Edisuburgh  in  1573  and  1577,  he  was  chosen 
moderator ;  and  to  the  end  of  his  life  was  an  active  supporter 
of  the  reformed  religion.  He  died  in  1583,  in  the  forty-fifth 
year  of  his  age ;  and  was  buried  in  the  college  church  of  Aber- 
deen. He  was  eminent  as  a  poet,  a  philosc^her,  a  mathema<- 
tician,  a  lawyer,  a  divine^  and  a  physician.  He  wrote  Qra** 
tiones  de  Origine  Dignitate  Juris,  printed  at  Edinburgh,  157S, 
4to.  His  contemporaary,  Thomas  Maitland,  wrote  a  cojnr  oS 
Latin  verses  on  the  publication  of  this  book«  He  pubhsned 
Buchanan's  History  of  Scotland  in  158@. 

PETER  DE  CHANGY,  translated  mto  French  th& 
Latin  book  of  Ludovicas  Vives,  Of  the  Institution  of  a  Chris* 
tian  Woman,  as  well  in  her  infancy  as  married,  and  a  widow; 
likewise  the  Office  of  a  Husband;  to  it  was  newly  added,  a 
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very  shoH  ud  fruitfiil  iafltitutton  of  Oie  Virtm  of  HuimMtyp 
.with  an  Epistle  of  St.  Bernard,  touchmg  the  busmees  and  ma* 
iiagement  of  a  family.  The  author  had  dedicated  the  work 
.to  his  daughter  Margaret.  De  Changy  was  above  sixty 
.years  of  a^e  when  he  set  about  this  version,  and  was  severely 
•afflicted  with  the  gout  He  had  borne  arras  in  his  youth,  and 
had  translated  six  books  of  Pliny  into  French  amidst  the  fii^ 
tigues  and  interruptions  of  war. 

*  TH£OPHILUS  GOLIUS,  professor  of  ethics  at  Stras- 
•burg,  where  he  was  bom  in  the  year  1528,  and  died  in  the  year 
1600.  He  composed  in  Latin  an  Abridgment  of  Ethics,  taken 
-from  Aristotle.  He  dedicated  the  fint  of  these  works  to 
baron  de  Tanberg,  the  first  of  Septembelr,  159S. 
.  ALEXANDER  ARCHILOTA,  abbot  of  the  Olivetans^ 
.was  of  Naples.  He  x^omposed,  among  other  books,  a  cdlec- 
jtion  of  Uie  actions  of  the  kinss  mentioned  in  the  Scriptures,  and 
dedicated  it  to  the  queen  of  Poland,  Bonna  Sforza,  who  resided 
then  at  Ban.  In  return  she  gave  him  a  pension  for  life  of 
three  hundred  crowns  per  annum.  He  lived  a  hundred  and 
twenty  years.  '       .        . 

I  RUSSILIANUS  TIBERIUS,  a  man  of  letters,  and  a 
subtle  as  well  as  bold  philosopher,  was  bom  in  Calabria,  and 
was  one  of  the  most  famous  disciples  of  Au^stin  Niphus.  He 
was  so  hasty  and  passionate,  that  in  disputing  he  was  apt  to 
fight  with  his  antagonist.  He  was  so  ambitious  as  to  imitate 
Johannes  Picus,  and  perhaps  even  to  surpass  him;  for  he 
proposed  four  hundred  propositions^  be  publicly  disputed  on 
in  several  universities.  Thb  exasperated  the  inquisitors,  who 
caused  him  to  be  prosecuted,  which  did  not  terrify  him ;  on 
ijie  contrary,  he  had  the  courage  to  publish  a  very  severe 
tract  against  the  monks. 

,  DIEGO  DEPAYVAD'ANDRADA  or  ANDRADIUS, 
a  learned  Portuguese,  bom  at  Coimbra,  who  distinguished 
himself  at  the  coundl  of  Trent,  where  king*Sebastian  sent  him 
as  one  of  iiis  divines.  He  died  in  1575,  aged  forty-seven. 
There  is  scarce  any  Catholic  author  who  has  ^en  more  quoted 
by  the  protestants  than  himself,  because  he  maintained  some 
lij^al  opinions  concerning  the  salvation  of  the  heatiiens.  An- 
drada  was  esteemed  an  excellent  preacher. 
.  LUCIO  FAUNO,  in  Latin  Faunus,  an  Italian  author,  who 
composed  a  book  of  the  antiquities  of  Rome,  Delia  Antichita 
della  citta  di  Roma,  which  has  been  printed  in  Italian  and 
Latin.  He  translated  also  into  Italian  certain  works  of  Flavins 
Blondus. 

JOHN  DES  CAURRES,  bom  at  Moreul  in  Picardy, 
was  principal  of  the  coUeffe.of  Amiens,  and  canon  of  St.  Nico- 
las, in  the  same  town.    He  taught  the  youth  twenty  years, 
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wbeti,  in  1S75,  be  commenced  author.  He  vtbm  alWe  in  IBS4, 
and  ceased  not  being  of  service  to  the  pubUc^  as  well  by  hil» 
Earned  writings  as  by  the  instruction  he  gave  the  youth  whonf 
he  had  in  charge^  at  the  college  of  Amiens.  He  wrote  som^ 
very  passionate  verses  on  the  death  of  the  admiral  de  Cdign^ 
and  on  the  punishment  of  the  count  de  Montgommeri^  and  waa 
not  ashamed  to  make  an  ode  in  praise  of  the  massacre  of  Farias 
He  had  a  good  opinion  of  his  own  merit ;  and  he  thought  tha^ 
his  fine  qualifications  had  exposed  him  to  the  persecutions  of 
envy. 

MATTHEW  JUDEX,  one  of  the  prmcipal  writers  of  the 
centuries  of  Magdeburg,  was  bom  at  Tippleswood,  in  Misnia,^' 
in  1528.  He  taught  theology  with  ffreat  reputation,  but  met 
with  many  disquiets  in  the  exercise  of  his  mmistry  from  party 
feuds.    He  wrote  several  works,  and  died  in  1584.  ' 

,  NICOLAS  CISNER,  a  learned  German,  was  bom  in  1529 
at  Mosbach,  on  the  Necker.  He  studied  first  at  Heidelberg/ 
and  afterwards  at  Strasburgh,  where  he  imbibed  the  Lutheran 
theology  under  Martin  Bucer,  his  relation,  and  other  professor*. 
He  next  visited  Wittemberff,  in  which  university  he  was  made 
professor  extraordinary  of  moral  philosophy.  In  155S  he 
quitted  that  place  on  account  of  the  plague,  and  went  to  France^ 
where  he  studied  the  law  at  Bourges,  Angers,  and  Poitiers/ 
He  took  the  degree  of  doctor  of  law  at  Pisa  in  1559,  and  re« 
turnmg  to  Heidelberg,  was  nommated  professor  of  the  pandects, 
and  counsellor  to  the  elector  palatine.  He  passed' through 
various  civil  offices,  and  was  consulted  by  the  elector  on  several 
important  afiairs.  He  died  at  Heidelberg  in  1583,  in  his  fifty^ 
fourth  year.  His  works  were  published  at  Frankfort  in  161 U 
under  the  title  of  Opuscula  historica  et  politico-philoIogicai 
8vo.  He  was  also  the  editor  of  the  works  of  Cino  da  Pistoiay 
of  Aventinus's  Annals,  and  of  Shnonis  Chardii  scriptores  rerum 
Germanicarum,  4  vols.  fol.  » 

LADY  ELIZABETH  RUSSELL  wis  the  tlurd  daughter 
of  Sir  Anthony  Cooke,  and  bom  in  1529.  She  received  a' 
learned  education,  and  was  married,  first  to  Sir  Thomas  Hobby/^ 
and  accompanied  him  to  France,  when  he  went  there  as  ambas'* 
sador  for  queen  Elizabeth,  and  died  there  July  13,  1566.  Hw 
disconsolate  lady  having  erected  a  chapel  in  the  .chancel  of  die 
church  at  Bisham,  in  Berkshire,  carefully  deposited  the  remains 
of  her  husband,  and  of  his  brother,  Sir  Philip  Hobby^  in  one 
tomb  together,  which  she  adorned  with  large  inscriptions  in 
Latin  and  English  verse,  of  her  own  composition-  ohe  hadu 
by  Sir  Thomas  Hobby  four  children,  Edward,  Elizabeth, 
Anne,  and  Thomas  posthumous.  It  does  not  appear  that  she 
had  much  comfort  in  either  of  her  sons,  and  the  youngest  in 
particular,  as  is  manifest  from  a  letter  written  by  her  to  the  lord 
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tiessurar  Biirlei^»  wa«  guilty  of  such  extravs^aiides  and  tm*' 
dutiMness  as  gave  her  mrxdi  uneasiness.  It  is  evident  from 
kr^letters  that  she  was  a  woman  of  uncommon  spirit  and 

My  and  an  ezceHent  economist.    Some  years  after  the  de- 

se  of  Kr  Thcnnas  Hobby,  she  married  John  lord  Russell; 

1  and  heir  to  Frauds  Russell,  earl  of  Bedford.  Her  husband 
dying  betbre  his  faliher,  in  the  year  1514|  was  buried  in  the 
abbey  church  of  Westminster,  where  there  is  a  noble  momi- 
teent  erected  to  his  memory,  and  embellished  with  inscriptions 
In  Gfreek,  Latin,  and  English,  by  this  his  surviving  lady.  Her 
d^dren,  by  John  lord  Russell,  were  one  son,  who  died  young, 
]]t  15S0,  and  two  daughters,  Anne  and  Elizabeth*  The  last  of 
Aem  survived  her  &ther  but  a  little  time,  and  is  said  to  have 
Ued  to  death  by  the  prick  of  a  needle  in  the  forefinger  of  her 
left  hand.  .  This  story  has  been  supported  by  the  fiffuro 
placed  on  her  monument,  which  is  near  that  of  her  fauier, 
where,  on  a  jpedestal  of  black  and  white  marble,  made 
columnwise,  in  imitation  ot  a  Roman  altar,  may  be  seen  duF 
statue  of  a  young  lady,  seated  in  a  most  curiously  wrottffht  osier 
duur,  of  the  finest  polished  alabaster,  in  a  very  melancholy 
posture,  indining  her  head  to  the  right  hand,  and  with  Uie 
forefinger  of  her  left  only  extended  downwards,  to  direct  us 
to  bdiold  the  death's  head  underneath  her  feet,  and  as  the  tra^ 
dstion  goes,  to  signify  the  disaster  that  brought  her  to  her  end. 
liady  Russell  translated  out  of  French  into  English  a  tract 
entitled,  "  A  way  of  reconciliation  of  a  good  and  learned  man, 
touching  the  true  nature  and  substance  of  the  body  and  blood 
of  Christ  in  the  sacrament."  This  work  was  printed  in  1605, 
and  is  dedicated  to  her  only  daughter,  Anne  Herbert,  wife  to 
Henry  lord  Herbert,  son  and  heir  to  Edward,  earl  of  Worces- 
tar.    Lady  Russell  died  about  1600. 

PANVINUS  ONUPHRIUS,  a  learned  Italian  of  the 
order  of  St.  Augustine.  *  He  was  bom  of  a  noble  fiiknily  at 
Verona,  in  1529,  and  became  so  indefatigable  in  bis  studies, 
that  he  spent  whole  days  and  nights  in  reading  the  andents; 
which  made  Manutius  style  him  I&lluo  Antiquitatis.  His  first 
perfermancewas  a  chronide  of  popes  and  cardinals,  which  waa 
priiited  without  his  knowledge  at  Venice  in  1557,  and  some 
time  afterwards  correctly  by  himself.  He  afterwards  continued 
Pktina's  Lives  of  the  Popes  from  Sextus  IV.  to  Rus  V.,  and 
subioined  annotations.  He  also  wrote  four  pieces  upon  Roman 
antiquities,  which  are  printed  in  Graevius's  collection.  He  died 
in  his  thartieth  year  in  1568. 

BERNARD  DAVANZATI,  a  learned  Italian,  was.  bom 
at  Florence  in  1529,  and  djed  in  1606.  He  translated  Tacitus 
into  Italian;  and  wrote  on  Tuscan  agriculture;  History  of  the 
Enj(iisfa.  Schism ;  and  an  Account  of  Exchange^. 
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RICHARD  TABiLETON,  a  cdeiirated  Englisb  actor, 
bom  at  Condover^  in  Shropshire,  whence  he  Was  brought  to 
London,  and  patronised  by  Robert,  earl  of  Leicester.  Stpw* 
says  that  he  was  one  of  the  twelve  whom,  in  1583,  queen 
Enzabeth  appointed  her  players  at  Bam  Ehns,  allowing  them 
wages  and  liveries  as  orooms  of  the  cfaambCT*  He  wrote  a 
dramatic  piece  called  The  seven  deadly  Sins.  He  died  aboni 
1589. 

JOHN  BAPTIST  PIGNA,  a  learned  Italian,  bom  «l 
Ferrara  in  15S0,  was  the  son  of  a  druggist,  who  acquired 
wealth  by  being  the  only  i>erson  who  was  acquainted  with  ibe 
manner  of  making  ultramarine  blue  in  perfection.  Pigna  from 
his  earliest  years  di8]^Iayed  uncommon  abiKties,  with  an  insa* 
tiable  avidity  for  leanung,  and  under  some  of  the  most  eminent 
scholars  of  his  time  he  made  great  prc^^ress,  and  was  created 
doctor  in  philosophy  in  his  twentieth  ^ear.  He  was  soon  after 
phu^  in  the  chair  of  Greek  and  Laon  eloquence  at  Ferrara; 
and  after  the  death  of  lus  brother  he  married  the  daughter  of 
die  celebrated  physician,  Brassavala.  Alfonso,  hereditary 
prince  of  Ferrara,  esteemed  hkn  so  highly  that  he  kept,  hon 
about  his  person  as  one  of  his  principal  intimates ;  and  in  1559 
Pigna  jdned  the  prince,  then  in  France,  and  returned  wiA 
him  upon  hb  succession  to  the  dukedom  on  the  death  of  his 
father*  He  lived  iii  the  court  of  Alfonso  IL  chiefly  occupied 
in  drawiuff  "iip  a  history  of  the  house  of  Este,  till  his  death  in 
1575,  at  the  age  of  forty-five.  Pigna  was  die  author  of  Latin 
and  Italian  poems,  and  various  treatises  on  different  sul^ects, 
among  which  was  a  work  Del  DueUo,  treating  on  what  was 
called  k  Scienza  Cavallersca ;  and  a  ]^iece  entmed  I  Roman- 
ai,  on  romances,  which  involved  him  in  a  dispute  widi  his  old 
master,  Cuizio  Giraldi,  who  published  upon  me  same  subject, 
and  charged  him  with  ph^parism.  The  prindnal  work  of 
Pigna  is  ms  Storia  de  Principia  d*£ste,  of  wnich  me  first  part 
was  printed  at  Ferrara  in  1570 ;  the  sequel  never  appeared* 
It  bnngs  down  the  history  of  this  illustrious  house  nearly  to 
the  end  of  ibe  sixteenth  century,  and  was  the  most  copious  and 
exact  account  of  those  princes  that  had  hitherto  appeared, 
though  not  without  an  intermixture  of  ancient  fabk.  «  For  tlik 
work  he  underwent  the  accusation  of  pk^arism,  as  it  was  said 
lie  had  borrowed  it  from  the  MSS.  of  Fattetti;  but  Triaboa- 
dii  has  successfully  vindicated  Pigna,  and  shewed  that  be  only 
made  ah  allowable  use  of  the  matter  coUected  by  that  writer^ 
which  he  himself  acknowledges. 

FRANCIS  PATRIZI,  a  kamed  Italian,  bom  in  153Q  at 
Cherso  in  Istria,  who  taught  phSosophy  at  Rome,  Ferrara,  and 
Padua  with  great  reputation.  He  was  an  opponent  of  Peri* 
pateUcs*    He  wrote  many  works,  but  his  Paralleli  Militari,  or 
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Parallel  of  the  indent  Militai^  Art  with  the  modern^  Rome, 
1694,  foL,  ia  esteemed  his  most  distinguished  piece.  He  died  in 
1697,. aged  sixty-seven.  '    .v 

V  THOMAS  ALDOBR ANDINI,  son  of  Silvester,  was  bora 
at  Rome,  where  he  was  promoted  to  be  secretary  of  the  briefs 
irfher  the  death  of  Poggio,  in  1568.  He  died  in  the  prime  of 
life.  > 

.  FRANCIS  ADORNE,  a  Jesuit  of  a  German  family,  wrote 
on  ecclesiastical  discipline,  and  died  in  1586,  aged  fifty-six.  . 
:  SEBASTIAN  ERIZZO,  a  writer  of  considerable  reputa- 
tion, was  of  a  noble  familv  in  Venice,  where  he  was  bom  in 
15S0.  After  A  very  liberal  education .  he  passed  some  time  in 
poMcal  employments,  but  at  last  devoted  <  himself  entirely  to 
literary,  pursuits*.  .  In  the  course  of  his  various  studies  he  pubf 
lished  a  treatise  on  the  money^  of  the  ancients  ;  an  explanation 
of  Aristotle's  ethics ;. and  translated  into  Italian  the  Timseus  of 
Plato,  and  wrote  some  other  philosophical  pieces. ,  Attheage 
of  forty  he  was  again  employed  in  the  affairs  of  the  republic^ 
«nd  managed  what  was.  entrusted  to  him  with  great  reputation* 
He  died  in  1587.  His  work  on  money  was  esteemed  so  much 
^superior  to  that  of  Eneas  Vico,  who  preceded  him,  that  he  was 
considered  in  his  own  country  as  the  father  of  the  numismatic 
science;'  .        . 

i  CATHARINE  KILLIGREW,  daughter  of  Sir  A.  Cooke, 
was  born  about  1530  at  Giddyhall,  Essex,  and  married  Mr* 
'Killigrew,  who,  for  his  services  as  ambassador,  was  knighted. 
.To  a  great  genius  she  joined  an  extensive  knowledge  of  Greek, 
•Hebrew,  and  Latin,  and  wrote  verses  with  elegance.  A  short 
•specimen  of  her  poetical  talents  has  been  preserved  by  Sir 
John  Harrington  and  Dr.  Thomas  Fuller;  but  there  is  some 
difficulty  in  determining  the  occasion  upon  which  the  verses 
'were  written.  Sir  Jolin. Harrington  says  that  her  des^  in 
writing  them  was  to  get  a  kinsman  of  hers  sent  to  Cornwall^ 
.where  she  inhabited,  and  to  prevent  his  goinff  beyond  sea. 
'Mr.  Philips,  in  his  Theatrum  Poetarum,  asserts  that  he  was  her 
lover*  Dr.  FuUer,  however,  with  greater  appearance  of  re&- 
.son,  informs  us  that  her  husband  being  designed  by  queen 
EUzafaeth  ambassador  to  France  in  troublesome  times,  when 
the  employment,  always  difficulty  was  then  apparently  danser* 
-ous,  his  lady  wrote  these  lines  to  her  sister,  Mildred  Cecu,  to 
^engage  her  interest  with  lord  Burleigh  for  preventing  the  ap 
^ointment  It  should  seem,  therefore^  that  if  Fuller  be  right 
m  the  account  he  has  given  of  the  purpose  of  the.  preceding 
verses,  the  fair  author  md  not  obtain  her  request  Sir  Henry 
Vas  living  in  great  esteem  in  the  jrear  160^,  and  it.  appears 
•from  her  father's  will  that  lady  Kilhgrew  was  alive  on  the  2Sd 
of  May,  1576.    She  was  buried  in  the  chancel;  of  the  church 
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of  St  Thotafls  t1»e  apostle,  in  Vkitty-yard»  Londoni  where  i^ 
an  eWant  monument  erected  to  her  memory,  on  which  is  a 
pious  Latin  tnacrfption  composed  by  herself. 

The  de&th  of  ladv  Killigrew  was  lamented  b  various  epi« 
taphs;  her  sister,  lady  Russel,  wrote  one,  partly  in  Greek  and 
partly  in  Latin  verse. 

JOHN  BODIN,  a  French  lawyer,  was  born  at  Angers 
about  1530.  He  studied  at  Thoulouse,  where  for  some  time 
he  read  lectures  as  law  professor,  but  afterwards  removed  to 
Paris,  to  practise  at  the  oar,  in  which  he  met  with  no  success^ 
He  then  devoted  himself  to  letters  and  potitics.  He  was  in 
ereat  favour  with  Henry  III.,  who  imprisoned  John  de  Serre 
for  writing  an  injurious  piece  against  Bodin,  and  forbade  him, 
upon  pain  of  death,  to  publish  it.  But  his  favour  was  not  of 
long  continuance.  Th^  duke  of  Alen^on,  however,  save  him 
several  employments,  and  took  him  to  England  with  him  as 
one  of  his  counsellors,  where  he  had  the  pleasure  to  see  his 
book,  De  Republica,  read  publicly  in  the  university  of  Cam- 
bridge, having  been  translated  nrom  the  French  into  Latin* 
In  the  Ragguagli  of  Boccalini  he  is  condemned  as  an 
atheist  to  the  fire,  for  having  said  that  liberty  of  conscience 
ought  to  be  granted  to  sectaries.  He  declared  that  the 
authority  of  monarchs  is  unlimited.  Upon  the  death  of  the 
duke  of  Alen9on,  Bodin  retired  to  Laon,  where  he  marriedi 
He  had  an  office  in  the  presidial  of  that  city;  and  in  Charles 
IX.'s  time  he  was  the  king's  solicitor,  widi  a  commission  for 
Ae  forests  of  Normandy.  He  died  of  the  plague  at  Laon  in 
1596. 

Bodin  was  of  a  warm,  active^  inquisitive  disposition,  but 
possessed  more  erudition  than  judgment,  and  seems  to  have 
wanted  consistency  and  solidity.  Besides  his  Livres  de  la  Re- 
publica, mentioned  above,  he  was  also  author  of  1.  A  Com- 
mental^  on  Oppian's  Cprnogeticon,  4to.  2.  Methodus  ad  faci- 
lem  Historiarum  cognitionem,  4to.  3.  Juris  Universi  Distri- 
butio,i578.  4.  DsBanonomanie  des  Sorciers,  4to.  This  also  hm 
been  translateii  into  English.   5.  Theatrum  UniverssB  Naturae. 

SIR  THOMAS  RANDOLPH,  L.L.D.  was  bom  mKent 
in  16S0.  He  was  a  student  at  Christ-church  when  Henry  VUL 
turned  it  into  a  catbedraL  He  beciime  principal  of  Broad- 
gate  Hall  in  1540;  Under  queen  Elizabeth  he  was  employed 
in  several  embassies  to  Scotland,  France,  and^  Russia,  and 
was  knighted  and  promoted  to  several  considerable  oflBcies.  He 
wrote  *^  An  Account  of  his  Embassage  to  the  emperor  of 
Russia,  anno  1568,"  a^id  Instructions  for  searching  the  Sea 
and  Border  of  the  Coast,  from;  the  Pechora  to  the  eastward, 
iuBBo  1588.     He  died  m  1990,9^  sixty. 

RICHARD  MULCASTER,  a  schoolmaster,  was  bom  at 
Carlisle,  and  educated  at  Eton,  firam  whence  he  riemoved,  first 
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to  Khiffft  college,  Caii^brkl^  and  next  to  6hrist-chureh»  Ox** 
totd,  ifmere  te.was  elected  student  in  1565.  In  1561  he  was 
appointed  master  of  Merchant  Taylors'  school,  which  place  he 
held  till  1596,  wlien  he  became  master  of  St.  Paul's  school, 
wberiB  he  remained  twdve  years,  and  then  he  obtained  the  rec^ 
tory  of  Stamford  Rivers  in  Essex.  He  died  in  1611.  He 
wrote  Latiif  poems;  a  Treatise  on  Education;  and  translated 
the  Catechism  mto  Latin  verse. 

.  FRANCIS  DU  BELLEFOREST,  was  bom  at  a  Tillage 
ddled  Sarzan,  in  the  province  of  Guienne  in  1590,  and  after 
an  early  education  in  the  court  of  Navarre,  was  sent  to  study 
the  law  at  Thoulouse,  but  emploving  himself  in  wf  iting  pane- 
gyrics in  bad  verse  on  all  the  noblesse  in  and  about  Thodouse, 
oy  whom  he  was  rewarded  with  praise  ^ind  entertainments. 
He  removed  to  the  capital,  and  by  attention  and  industry  at- 
tidned  to  some  reputation  in  the  reigns  of  Charles  IX.  and 
Henry  UI.,  so  that  he  gained  the  post  of  historiographer  royal, 
which  he  afterwards  lost  for  want  of  paying  due  regard  to  fact 
in  his  productions.  He  is  said  to  have  composed  more  than 
fifty  works  on  different  subjects,  during  a  ufe  d  fifty4hree 
years,  as  he  died  at  Paris  in  1583.  It  is  related  of  him  that 
there  was  neither  tongue  nor  sciehce  which  he  did  not 
profane. 

ABRAHAM  FLEMING,  an  English  writer,  was  boni  in 
London.  He  published  in  1575  a  translation  of  the  Bucolics 
tpf  Virgil,  with  notes;  to  which  he  added,  in  1589,  the 
Georgics.  He  was  the  editor  of  Holinshed's  Chronicle,  and 
published  also  iElian  s  Various  History,  and  some  of  Cicero's 
fepi&tles  in  English.  Amons  his  original  wotks  are,  A  Me- 
«ioriaI  of  the  Alms-deeds  of  William  Lamb,  citizen  of  London* 
•The  Battle  between  the  virtues  and  vices,  8vo.  The  Diamond 
of  Devotion,  12mo.  The  Cundyt  of  Comfort,  Ittno*  Hi| 
hrother  Samuel  wrote  the  Life  of  queen  Mary  in  Latin* 

PHILIP  APIEN,  son  of  Peter  Apien,  was  bom  at  IngoU- 
•utadt,  and  died*  at  Tubingen,  1589,  aged  58.  He  wrote  a 
treatise  on  sun-dials,  and  other  works,  and  apjdied  hnaself  to 
medicine,  which  he.  practised.  He  was  a  great  favourite  of 
.Charles  V. 

CORNELIUS  BONAVENTURE  BERTRAM,  a 
learned  orientalist,  was  bom  at  Thouars  in  Poictou  in  1531, 
x>f  a  jrespectable  family,  allied  to  that  of  la  TremooiUe.  He 
'Was  minister  and  Hebrew  professor  at  Geneva,  Frankendal, 
and  Lausanne,  and  died  at  the  latter  place-in  IdtM.  He  pub- 
lished, 1.  A  Dissertation  on  the  Republic  of  the  Hebrews. 
^.A  Revision  of  die  French  Bible  of  Geneva^  S.  Pftgnini's 
Thesaurus  Linguae  Sanctae.  4.  A  Parallel  of  the  Hebrew  mud 
Syrtac  Languages.  5.  Lucubrationes  Frankendalensee. 
.    JOHNBARRET,  orBARET,  a  schohr  of  Cambridge,  oT 
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this  century,  who  had  travelled  faitwnoua  countrfeft  for  aequirhig 
languages  and  learning,  is  known,  now  principally  aa  the 
author  of  a  triple  dictionary  in  English,  I^tin,  and  French, 
which  he  entitled  an  **  Alveam,"  as  the  materials  were  col- 
lected by  his  pupils  in  thehr  daily  exercise,  Uke  so  niMiy  dili- 
gent bees,  gathering  honey  to  their  hire.  This  work,  when 
completed,  he  was  enabled  to  publish  by  the  liberality  of 
Sir  Thonas  Smith,  and  Dean  Nowell  of.  St.  Pftul's.  The  first 
edition  appeared  in  4io.,  1573.  A  second  and  improved  edi- 
tion, with  the  tide  of  a  Quadruple  Dictionarie,  the  Greek, 
thiidy  scatteved  in  the  first  impression  being  now  added,  catne 
out  after  the  decease  of  the  author,  in  1580. 

PETER  MORIN,  a  learned  French  critic,  bom  at  Paris 
in  15S1 .  He  went  into  Italy,  and  was  employed  by  theleamal 
Paul  Manutius  in  his  printing  house  at  Vemee.  He  after- 
wards taught  Greek  and  cosmography  at  Vioenssa^  whence  he 
was  ceOlled  to  Ferrara  by  the  Dwe.  St.  Charles  Borromeus^, 
informed  of  his  profound  knowledge  in  ecclesiastical  antiquities, 
of  his  disinterestedness,  of  his  seeal  and  piety,  offered  him 
bis  friendship,  and  engaged  him  to  go  to  Rome  in  1575. 
The  popes  uregory  Xllf.  and  Sixtus  V.  employed  him  on 
an  edition  of  the  Septuagint,  1587,  and  on  one  of  the  Vulgate, 
1-590,  in  fidio.  He  also  spent  much  of  his  time  on  an  edition 
of  the  Bible  translated  firom  the  Septuagint,  and  published  at 
Rome,  1588»  in  folio;  and  on  an  edition  of  the  Decretals  to  the 
time  of  Greffory  VlL^ublisfaed  at  Rome,  1591^  and  on  a 
Collection  o?  General  Coundls,  likewise  published  at  Rmne^ 
1608,  4  vols.  He  died  at  Rome,  1608,  aged  77.  His  character 
was  opeu,  simple,  sineere,  gentle,  and  h<mest ;  his  temper  was 
e^oal  and  agreeaUe.  He  left  behind  him,  Un  Traite  de  bon 
usage  des  Sciences,  and  some  other  writings,  published  by  F. 
Quelii^  a  Dominican  firiar,  in  1675.  His  works  display  great 
research  and  excellent  principle. 

SIR,  or  DR*  JOHN  BELIJSNDBN,  or  B  ALLENDEN, 
an  elegant  Scottish  writer,  was  descended  from  aa  andem 
aad  very  iionourable  famOy  in  that  kimdom,  where  his  fiither> 
Mr.  Thomas  Bellenden  of  Auebinou^  was  direct<Mry  to  the 
ehanoery  in  1540,  and  clerk  of  accounts  in  1541.  It  does  not 
appear  when  our  author  was  bom,  or  where  educated ;  bu| 
mm  his  writings  being*  frequently  intermixed,  with  words*  of 
Gallic  Privation,  it  was  probably  in  France.  In  his  youth 
In  &Uowed  the  cour^  ainl  was  in  ^eat  favour  with  King 
James  v.)  as  himself  informs  us,  which  he  might  very  pro- 
bably owe  to  his  fine  vein  of  poetry,  that  prince  beihff  a  great 
ttdmnrer,  and  a  proficient  in  poetical  studies.  Havmg  great 
iotemst  with  his  prmce,  he  attained  extraordinary  preferment 
iathe  churdi,  being  made  canon  of  Ross,  and  arcndeacon  of 
Murray,  to  which  last  dignity  perhaps  he  opehed  his  passage 
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by  taking  the  decree  of  doctor  of  divinity  at  the  Sorbonne* 
He  likewise  obtamed  his  father's  employment  of  clerk  of  ac* 
counts,  which  was  very  considlerable^  in  the  minoritv  of  the 
King  before  mentioned ;  but  he  was  aifterwards  turned  out  by 
the  struggle  of  factions  in  the  same  reign.    We' have  no  di* 
rect  authority  to  prove  that  he  had  any  share  in  the  educa* 
tion  of  King  James  V .^  but  from  some  passages  in  his  poems, 
and  from  his  addressing  many  of  them  to  that  king,  he  appears 
to  have  been  on  some  account  particularly  attached  to  his 
person,  and  from  one  of  them  we  may  infer  that  he  had  an  in- 
terest beyond  that  of  bare  duty,  in  forming  a  right  disposition 
and  giving  wholesome  instruction  to  that  prince,    out  the 
work  which  has  transmitted  bis  name  to  posterity,  is  his  trans- 
lation of  Hector  Boethius,  or,,  as  his  countrymen  call  him» 
Hector  Boeis*s  History,  from  the  Latin  into  the  Scottish  tonrae» 
which  he  performed  at  the  command  of  his  royal  master  amqi- 
rably,  but  with  a  good  deal  of  freedom,  departing  often  from 
his  author,  although  generally  for  the  sake  of  truth,  and 
sometimes  also  adding .  circumstances,  which  perhaps  might 
not  be  known  to  Hector  Boeis.    This  version,  as  he  caDed  it> 
was  very  well  received  both  in  Scotland  and  England.  It  does 
not  appear  either  from  his  own  writings,  or  otherwise,  how 
he  came  to  lose  his  office  of  clerk  of  accounts';  but  he  oertainly 
recovered  it  in  the  succeeding  reign,  was  likewise  made  one  of 
the  lords  of  session,  and  had  credit  then  at  court,  perhaps.firom 
his  zeal  in  respect  to  his  religion,  for  he  was  a  very  warm  and 
inflexible  Romanist,  and  laboured  assiduously,  in  conjunction 
vnth  Dr.  Laing,*to  impede  the  process  of  the  Reformaition. 
It  may  with  great  probability  be  coniectured,  that  the  disputes 
into  which  he  plunged  himself  on  tnis  subject,  made  him  ao 
uneasy,  that  he  chose  to  quit  his  native  country,  that  he  might 
reside  in  a  place  where  that  dispoisition,  instead  of  beins  an 
hindrance,  would  infallibly  recommend  him.    This,  as  it  is 
supposed,  carried  him  to  Rome,  where,  as  Dempster  tells  us, 
he  died  in  1550.    He  was  un<]^uestionabk  a  man  of  great  parts, 
and  one  of  the  finest  poets  his  country  nad'to  boast',  and  not- 
withstanding the  obsolete  language  of  his  work,  they  were  not 
slightly  imbued  with  that  enthusiasm  which  is  the. very  soul  of 
poesy.     His  great  work  appeared  in  folio  at  Edinburgh,  in 
15^,  entitled,  ''  The  History  and  Chronicles  of  Scotland; 
cpmpilit  and  newly  correctit  and  amendit,  be  the  reverend 
clerk,  Mr.  Hector  Boeis,  Chanon  of  Aberdene,  translated  lately 
be  Mr.  John  Bellenden,  archdene  of  Murray;  and  chanon  of 
Bosse,  at  coniaiid  of  James  the  Fyfth,  King  of  Scottis,  im* 
printct  in  Edinburgh,  be  Thomas  Davidson,  dwelling  foment 
the  Fryere-Wynde/*    This  translation,  as  has  been  observed, 
was  very  far  from  being  close,  our  author  taking  to  himself  the 
liberty  of  augmenting,  und  amending  the  history  he  published 
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^8  he  thougfii  proper.  He  Iikewiae' divided  it'  into  chap* 
ters  as  well  as  books^  which  wks  the  only  distinction  em- 
ployed by  Boethius,  which  plainly  proves  that  it  was  this 
translation^  and  not  the  original,  that  Kich  and  Grafton  made 
use  of  in  penning  his  chronicle,  which  Buchanan  could 
soarcely  avoid  knowing,  though  he  never  missed  any  opportu- 
nity of  accusing  Grafton,  as  if  he  had  corrupted  and  taisified 
this  author,  in  order  to  serve  his  own  purposes,  and  abuse  the 
people  of  Scotland,  which,  however,  is  a  groundless  charge. 
Our  author's  work  was  aflierwards  taken  into  the  largest  of  our 
'British  Histories,  of  which  the  bishop  of  Carlisle  has  given  us 
the  following  account.  "  R.  Holinshed  published  it  in  En- 
f^lish,  but  was  not  the  translator  of  it  himself;  his  friend  began 
the  work,  and  had  gone  a  good  way  in  it,  but  did  not,  it  seems, 
live  to  finish  it  In  this  there  were  several  large  interpolations 
and  additions  out  of  Major,  Lesky,  and  Buchanan,  by  Fr. 
Thinne,  who  is  also  the  chief  author  of  the  whole  story  after 
the  death  of  King  James  the  First,  and  the  only  penman  of  it 
from  1571  to  1586."  Towards  the  latter  end,  this  learned  an- 
tiquary, occasionally  intermixes  catalogues  of  the  chancellors, 
archbishops,  and  writers  of  that  kingdom.  -   - 

'  EVERARD  DIGBY,  an  English  ffentleman  of  Drystoke 
in  Rutlandshire,  educated  at  St.  John  s  college,  Cambridge. 
He  wrote  some  curious  works,  *^  De  arte  natandi,  de  dupbci 
methodo,'*  "Theoria  Analytica,"  &c.     He  died  1692. 

FREDERIC  FURIUS,  surnamed  CiERIOLANUS,  was 
born  at  Valentia  in  Spain,  and  studied  at  Paris  under  Tateus, 
Turnebus,  and  Ramus,  and  afterwards  came  to  Louvaine, 
where  he  published  a  treatise  on  Rhetoric,  and  another  in 
which  he  asserted  that  the  Scriptures  ought  to  be  translated 
into  the  vulgar  tongue.  It  was  written,  however,  upon  tod 
liberal  principles  for  the  council  of  Trent,  and  was  accordingly 
inserted  in  their  Index  Expurgatorius,  It  might  have  beeri 
fatal  to  the  author,  had  he  not  been  protected  by  the  emperor 
Charles  V.,  who,  admiring  his  leammg,  piety,  and  candour, 
sent  him  into  the  Netherlands,  <  and  placed  him  with  his  sori 
PhUip,  who  made  him  his  historian.  Furius  remained  with 
this  prince  during  his  life,  and  having  accompanied  him  to 
the  states  of  Arragon,  died  at  Yalladolid  in  1592. 
;  WILLIAM  XYLANDER^  a  learned  critic,  born  at  Augs- 
burg  in  1632.  In  1568  he  became  professor  of  Greek  at 
Heidelberg.  He  had  previously  published  a  Latin  translation 
of  Marcus  AureUus,  and  lit  1568  another,  exceedingly  correct. 
He  also  printed  an  accurate  edition  of  Strabo,  in  Greek  and 
Latin.    He  died  at  Heidelberg  in  1576. 

JEROME  MAGGI,  or  MAGIUS,  one  of  the  most  learned 
men  of  his  time,,  was  bpm  at  Augniari,  in  Tuscany.  He  ap* 
plied  himself  to  all  the  sciences,  and  distinguished  himself  so 
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mudi  in  the  art  of  war,  that  die  Venetians  sttit  him  to  Cypma 
in  quality  of  judge  of  the  admiralty.  When  the  Turks  be- 
sieged Faoii^gustay  he  performed  all  the  services  that  could  he 
expected  frooi  the  most  excellent  engineer ;  he  invented  mioeiiy 
and  machines  for  throwing  fire,  by  means  of  which  he  de- 
stroyed all  the  works  of  the  besiegers,  and  in  an  instant  over^- 
threw  what  had  cost  the  Turks  infinite  labour.  But  they  had 
their  revenge,  for  taking  the  city  in  1571,  they  plundered 
his  library,  carried  him,  loaded  wiUi  chaurm,  to  Constantinople, 
and  treated  him  in  the  most  barbarous  manner*  He  nev^T'- 
theless  comforted  liimself  firom  the  example  of  iSaop,  Menip- 
pus,  Epictetus,  and  other  learned  men,  and,  after  passing  the 
whole  day  in  the  meanest  drudgery,  sp^  the  night  in  wxiting* 
He  composed,  from  memory  alone^  treatises  filled  witli  quota* 
tions,  which  he  dedicated  to  the  Imperial  and  French  ambas^ 
sadors.  These  ministers,  moved  by  compassion  for  this  learned 
man,  resolved  to  purchase  him,  but,  while  they  were  treating 
for  his  ransom,  Maggi  made  his  escape,  and  got  to  the  Imperisd 
ambassador*s  house,  when  the  grand  vizier,  enraged  at  his' 
flight,  seized  and  caused  him  to  be  strangled  in  prison,  March 
S7,  1672. 

STEPHEN  JODELLE,  lord  of  Limodin,  was  bom  at 
Paris  in  158S,  and  distinguished  himself  so  greatly  by  hi$ 
political  talents,  that  he  was  reckoned  one  of  the  x^leiade^ 
celebrated  by  Ronsard.  He  is  said  to  have  been  the  first 
Frenchman  who  wrote  plays  in  his  own  language  according  to- 
the  ancient  form.  He  was  remarkably  ready  at  compositioi^ 
and  well  skjUed  ia  polite  arts  and  genteel  exercises.  In  his 
younger  years  he  embraced  the  reformed  religion,  and  wrote  a 
satire  on  the  mass,  of  one  hundred  Latin  verses,  yet  all  on  a  sudf 
den  returned  to  the  mass  again.  JodeUe,  though  a  favourite 
even  with  royalty,  as  weU  as  with  the  principal  courtiers,  was 
suffered  to  fall  into  indigence,  to  whicn,  indeed,  his  careless*- 
ness  and  love  of  pleasure  contributed.  He  died  in  1572,  aged 
41,  and  upon  his  death-bed  dictated  a  sonnet  to  Charles  IX^ 
^ontaimng  reproaches  for  deserting  him  in  his  necessity. 

THOMAS  A6STON,  was  bom  in  the  south  of  Scotland. 
Having  finished  the  course  of  hii  studies  in  his  native  country^ 
he  went  to  France,  where  he  studied  some  years  at  the  Uni« 
yersity  of  Paris.  About  this  time,  through  the  interest  of  Arch* 
Ushop  Beaton,  he  was  made  professor  of  the  belles-lettres  a^ 
Touraine,  where  he  died  in  the  year  1592^  after  having  taught 
with  great  applause  nearly  forty  years.  He  wrote  a  diort 
history  of  the  Septua^t  Translation,  printed  in  1590,  he 
translated  several  Greek  authors  into  La^,  several  Gneek 
foems  composed  bv  himself,  several  Greek  and  Latin  orations, 
and  a  Prelude  to  Rhetoric. 

JODN  VINCENT  PINELLI^  a  learned  luUan,  bom  at 
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K^plefi,  «>nr^f  Count  VmeHiij  $^  no]i\e  Oenoise  ^ho  badsetdild 
in   Uiat  city,  and  bad  acquired  a  handsome  fortune  in  trade* 
AftcnrTeoeiving  a  fibcaal  education  he  repair^  to  Paduai  at 
the.figeof  ^«     He  had  an  excellent  library ^  consisting  of  a 
ehqice  coBeetion  of  books  and  MSS.  which  he  continued  to  eur 
rich  till  the  hour  of  his.  death-    His  literary  correspondentsi 
not.  only  in  Italy,  but  through  the  most  of  Europe,  procured 
biin  all   the  new  works  worthy   of  a  place  in  his  collec* 
tion.     The  authors  were  often  forward  to  pay  their  respects 
to  him.     In  many  cities  of  Italy  he  had  persons  employed  to 
search,  at  least  once  a  inonth,  the  stalls  of  those  artificers,  who 
make  use  of  old  parchments,  such  as  lute-makers,  sieve-wrights 
and  others,  and  thus  often  saved  from  destruction  some  valu* 
able  fragments.    His  passion  for  knowledge  embraced  all  the 
sciences ;  but  history,  medals,  antiquities,  natural  history,  and 
botany,  were  his  favourites*     He  was  consulted  from  all 
quarters,  by.  the  learned  world.    He  corresponded  with  Ju8t> 
tna  Lipsius,  Joseph  Scaliger,  Sigonius,  Posserin,  Peter  Pithou, 
and  many  others,  who  all  paid  the  highest  compliments  to  his 
erudition.    Insensible  to  all  the  pleasures  of  life,  and  ac- 
quiunted  only  with  those  of  the  mind,  he  had  a  great  dislike 
to  plays,  entertainments,  shows,  and  every  thing  which  most 
pxcites  the  curiosity  of  other  meii.    During  forty-three  years 
that  he.  lived  at  Padua,  he  was  never  known  to  be  out  of  th^ 
city  but  twice ;  once  on  occasion  of  a  plague  which  infested  it, 
and  once  on  a  voyage  to  Naples,  which  he  made  at  the  earnest 
solicitations  of  his  friends.    In  short,  Pinelli  was  generous^ 
sympathixmg,  and  compassionate,  particularly  to  men  of  let- 
ters, whose  wants  he  often  anticipated*    His  zeal  for  the  ad-^ 
vancement  of  science  rendered  him  very  communicative  of  his 
knowledge  and  of  his  books.    He  died  in  1601,  aged  68, 
without  having  published  any  work. 

His  modesty  did  not  permit  him  to  appear  as  a  writer,  except 
in  some  letters  printed  in  different  collections.  The  fate  of 
his  fine  Ubrarj  b  remarkable.  Aft»r  his  death  the  senate  of 
Venice,  with  its  constitutional  jealousy,  set  its  seal  upon  hi^ 
manuscripts,  and  took  away  all  that  related  to  the  affairs  of 
the  republic,  amounting  to  200.  There  were  besides,  14  chests 
of  manuscripts,  which,  with  116  chests  of  printed  books,  were 
embarked  in  three  ships  to  be  conveyed  to  Naples,  where  his 
heirs  resided.  One  of  them  fell  into  the  hands  of  cors^irs^ 
who,  considering  thcr  books  as  lumber,  threw  partoftbepi 
over*board«  the  rest  were  scattered  upon  the  bea^h  at  Fernipw 
which  was  entirely  covered  with  papers*  Of  thesq  n^ny  wer^ 
used  by  the  fishermen  to  caulk  their  barks,  or  iqs^i^d  of  glass 
to  their  windows ;  till  the  bishop  of  Fermo,  haying  qoU^ted 
all  he  cottld,  sent  them  to  Na,ples,  whcare  tfiey  rq^if^d  tb«t 
j^tof  the  library  which  wa«  not.dii^fiip^tie^.    in.tys  stat^  ft 
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was  purchased  by  Cardinal  Frederie  Bonomeb,  at  tlie  pilee  of 

3400  gold  crowns. 

MICHAEL  de  MONTAIGNE,  a  French  gendenAiv 
horn  in  Perigord  in  1533.  His  &ther  educated  him  wifJi  great 
care^  and  made  him  learn  Latin,  as  other  children  learn  th^ 
mother  tongue.  His  tutors  were,  Nicholas  Gionehi,  who 
wrote  De  Commitus  Romanorum;  William  Gurenti,  who 
wrote  on  Aristotle ;  Greorge  Buchanan ;  and  Anthony  Muret. 
He  was  also  taught  Greek  by  way  of  recreation,  and  wasawa^* 
kened  every  morning  with  the  souiid  of  music.  He  was  a 
counsellor  in  the  parliament  of  Bourdeaux,  and  afta^warda 
mayor  of  that  city.  Though  he  interfered  little  in  the  di- 
visions whidi  disturbed  France  in  the  reign  of  Charles  IX.,  he 
underwent  some  temporary  dangers  from  the  military  parties 
which  roamed  about  uncontrolled,  pillaging  friend  and  foe  aVke. 
On  one  occasion,  a  stranger  presented  himself  at  the  entrance 
of  his  house,  pretending  that  whQe  travelling  with  his  friends, 
a  troop  of  soldiers  had  attacked  their  party,  taken  away  their 
baggage,  killed  all  who  made  resistance,  and  dispersed  the 
rest.  Montaigne  unsuspectingly  admitted  this  man,  who  was 
the  chief  of  a  gang,  and  wanted  admittance  only  to  plunder 
the  house.  In  a  few  minutes  two  or  three  more  arrived,  whom 
the  first  declared  to  be  his  friends  that  had  made  their  escape, 
and  Montaigne  compassionately  made  them  welcome.  Soon 
after^  however,  he  perceived  the  court  of  his  chateau  filled  with 
more  of  the  party,  whose  behaviour  left  him  In  no  doubt  as  to 
Iheir  intentions.  Montaigne  preserved  his  countenance  unal- 
tered, and  ordered  them  every  refreshment  the  place  afforded, 
and  presented  this  with  so  much  kindness  and  politeness,  dmt 
the  captain  of  the  troop  had  not  the  courage  to  give  the  signal 
for  pillage. 

In  his  old  age,  Montaigne  was  much  afflicted  with  the  stone 
and  nephritic  cholic,  but  could  never  be  prevaHed  upon  to  take 
medicines,  in  which  he  never  had  any  faith.  ^  The  physi* 
cians,"  he  used  to  say,  "  know  Galen,  but  they  know  notmng 
of  sick  persons;"  and  such  was  his  confidence  in  the  powers 
of  nature,  that  he  refiised  even  a  common  purgative,  when  die 
indications  were  plain.  He  died  Sept.  1 5, 1  SSStj  in  his  sixtiedi 
year,  leavmg  an  only  daughter,  who  was  well  married. 

With  a  considerable  share  of  yanity,  and  other  foiUes^ 
Montaigne  possessed  a  fimd  of  philoisophy  which  enabled  hin 
to  pass  through  life  wkh  credit  and  tranquillity.  He  kmd 
ease  and  indenendence,  and  was  ^  eneuiy  to  constraint  af 
every  kind.  He  was  moderate  in  his  pleasures,  fiwnk  and  janf" 
genuous  in  his  manners,  fond  of  instructive  conversation,  and 
nrone  to  debate  and  discussion,  but  without  moroseness  or  ill* 
numour,  liberal  and  indu^nt  in  his  opinions,  and  remote  from 
H^trymd  m]pBn^tm.    His  Utetify  tefuUtkm  is  tMnAai 
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on  his  Sssaysi /which  were  long  the  most  poptkUr  In  the 
French  langubge,  and  are  still  re^l  with  pleasure:  Tfaev  em- 
brace a  gr^at  variety  of  topics,  which  are  touched  iii  a  lively 
and  entertaining  manner,  Ddt  without  much  accuracy  or  pro- 
ihndity*  They  are  full  of  sentences  and  anecdotes  from  the 
•ancients,  interspersed  at  random  with  his  own  remarks  and 
opinions,  and  with  stories  of  himself  in  a  pleasant  strain  of 
egotkm*  Their  style  is  neither  pure  nor  correct,  but  simple, 
bold,  Uvely,  and  energetic.  The  character  of  the  autho^  and 
Im  performance  has  been  excellently  drawn  by  M.  de  la  Harpe,. 
in  bis  Cours  de  Literature.  ''  Montaigne,*'  says  he,  "  had 
read  much,  but  his  erudition  was  founded  on  his  philosophy.. 
After  having  heard  both  the  ancients  and  the  modems,  he 
asked  himself  what  he  thought  of  them.  This  enquiry  was 
somewhat  prolix.  He  sometimes  abuses  the  liberty  of  conver- 
sation, and  loses  sight  of  the  question  which  he  had  proposed 
for  discussion.  He  cites  from  memory,  and  makes  some  false 
or  forced  applications  of  the  passages  he  quotes.  He  too 
much  contracts  the  limits  of  human  knowledge  with  respect  to 
some  objects,  that  have  since  been  found  not  inaccessible  Jo 
reasoning  and  experiment.  As  a  writer  he  has  conferred  on 
our  language  an  energy  which  it  did  not  before  possess,  and 
v^hich  has  not  become  antiquated,  because  it  is  that  of  senti- 
ments and  ideas,  and  is  besides,  not  alien  to  our  idiom.  As  a 
philosopher  he  hiEts  painted  man  as  he  is ;  he  praises  without 
compliment,  and  blames  without  misanthropy.  His  book  has 
a  stamp  of  godd  faith  which  no  other  book  in  the  world  can 
have;  in  fact,, it  is  not  a  book  we  are  reading,  but  a  conversa- 
tion to  whicl^we  are  listening ;  and  he  persuades  because  he 
'  does  not  teach*  He  often  speaks  of  himself,  but  so  as  to  ap- 
pear neither  vain,  hypocritical,  nor  tiresome.  He  is  never  dry, 
tiis  heart  or  his  character  are  in  every  part.*'  His  Essays  have 
been  often  printed,  and  were  translated  into  English,  by  Cot- 
ton, in  3  vols«  8vo;*  In  1774  appeared.  Memoirs  of  a  Journey 
into  Italy,  by  M.  Montaigne. 

PETER  DANIEL,  a  scholar  and  antiquary,  was  an  advo- 
cate at  Orleans,  where  he  mostly  resided,  and  who  was  consi- 
dered aa  the  Ma^^nas  of  his  age.  When  the  abbey  of  St. 
Benedict  was  pillaged  in  the  civil  wars,  he  saved  a  number  of 
inanuscripts,  amons  which  was  the  Commentary  of  Servius  on 
Virgil;  and  the  Auhilaria  of  Plautus;  both  which  he  afterwards 
fmblished.  He  prepared  also  an  edition  of  Petronius  for  the 
press,  but  died  before  ityras  printed,  in  1603.  Among  other 
eminent  men,  Daniel  was  pi^rtieularly  intimate  with  Buchanan, 
and  has  been  highly  praised  by  Scioppius,  -Scaliger,  and  Tur- 
nibua. 

MARCEL  ADRtANI,  son  of  John  Bantist  Adriani,  was 
born  in  IfiSS^    He  ducdeeded  his  father  in  the  professorship^ 
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and  v«s4t«Mnber  of  tiie:  aeademy  «f  Sloi^a^'  IIe4M  in 
|6(Mb  His  works  are — 1*  An  ItnUan  traoalatkm  of  Dqaietiius 
Phalereus  on  Eloquence.  2.  Two  Lectures  on  the  Ediicalioti 
of  the  Nobility^  3.  A  Translation  of  Plutsurch's  Morak. 
,  JOHN  LEUNCLAYIUS,  a  leanied  German,  descended  of 
a  noble  fiuooilyi  and  bom  at  Amelbrun  in  Westphalia,  in  1533. 
He  traTelled  through  most  countries  in  Eurone.  WhOe  h^ 
was  in  Turkey,  he  collected  some  good  materials  fer  a  History 
of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  which  he  published,  and  ser^ral  othea- 
jueces  concerning  it,  in  Latin.  He  also  tranriated  Xenophoii, 
2tfOsimus,  &c.  into  Latin.  To^a  knowledge  of  the  learned  lan- 
guages, he  added  that  of  the  civil  law.  lie  died  at  Vienna  in 
1593,  aged  sixty* 

JOHN  CASEL,  a  learned  Qerman,  descended  from  a  good 
fiunily  in  the  Low  Countries,  ruined  by  the  religious  wars,  wns 
b<mi  at  Gottingen  in  1533.  He  pursued  his  studies  in  several 
universities,  and  was  the  pupil  of  jVfelancthon  and  Camerarius. 
Xn  a  journey  to  Italy  he  was  made  doctor  of  laws  at  Pisa.  In 
1563  ne  was  invited  to  Rostock,  to  take  the  professorship  of  phi- 
losophy and  eloquence,  and  afterwards  he  had  the  same  chair 
^fllelmstadt.  In  this  last  city  he  died  in  1613.  Casel  was  a 
great  student  of  the  Greek  fathers.  He  joined  Duncan  Little, 
and  Cornelius  Martin,  in  warmly  opposing  Daniel  Hofibaii 
and  others,  who  maintain  that  philosophy  is  adverse  to  theo- 
llPgy»  and  that  many  things  are  true  in  the  latter  which  are  fiUse 
ip  die  fonner.  He  left  manv  works  in  verse  and  prose,  both 
Greek  and  Latin;  and  a  collection  of  his  letters  was  published 
at  Francfort  in  1687,  8vo.  He  corresponded  with  the  most 
eminent  scholars  of  the  age. 

.  JAME^CERATINUS,  a  learned  Dutchman,  whose  family 
lyame  was  Tryng,  but  who  assumed  the  name  Ceratinus,  of 
Greek  etymology,  from  the  appellation  of  his  native  place, 
Horn  or  Hoom.  He  combined  singular  modesty  with  distin- 
guished attainments  in  Greek  and  also  Latin  Uterature,  for 
which  he  is  highly  commended  by  Erasmus.  Such  was  his 
extreme  diffidence,  that,*  upon  being  examined  for  priest^  or- 
ders, a  question  was  put  to  him  from  the  Latin  grammar,  to 
which  he  ingenuously  replied,  that  he  did  not  recoSect  a  single 
rvile  by  heart.  The  consequence  was  his  rejection;  but  when 
he  acquainted  a  friend  with  the  reason  of  it,  this  friend  imme- 
diately repaired  to  the  examiners,  and  told  them  that  they  h«d 
dismissed  the  most  learned  mftn  in  Louvaine,  who  had  given 
ample  evidence  of  his  erudition  by  an  elegant  translation  from 
Chrysostom*s  works.  Upon  receiving  this  information,  they 
sent  for  him  again,  and  ordained  him  with  many  apologies  (iff 
their  former  rejection  of  him*  Being  obliged  by  the  war  to 
g}ik  a  prdf0ssorshi{$  which  he  held  at  Tpunaay»  he  becaipe  a 
private  teacher  of  Greek  at  Lpuyaitie ;  mdaf^eryff^f^  Pq  ttie 
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i  of  £raflinua»  ta  George*  eleetor  itf.  Saxoiigr,  ho 
was  choflon  to  succeed  Morellanus  m  Ae  imivefn^  of  Leipde  t 
btttretuamig  to  liouvaine  he  died  there,  1680,  in  die  prne  of 
life.  He  translated  Chi^sostom  on  the  Priesthood  into  Latin  t 
and  puhlished  a  Ghrseoo-Latin  Leziccmi  and  a  treatise*  de  Sono 
Grseearum  Literarum* 

FRANCIS  ARIAS>  a  Jesuit,  author  of  seireral  theological 
treatises.     He  died  1605,  aged  serenty-twOb 

JOHN  PASSERAT,  a  celebrated  vrolessor  of  eloquence 
ir  the  royal  college  of  Paris,  and  one  of  the  politest  writers  of 
his  timci  was  bom  at  Troves,  in  Chamjpagne,  in  1634.  He 
studied  the  law  under  the  famous  Cujacius  at  Bourges*  where 
he  became  professor  of  eloquence  in  157^.  He  was  an  inde&^ 
tigaUe  student*  yet  to  an  extraordinary  erudition  he  jomed  an 
uncoBunon  politeness  of  manners  and  pleasantry.  He  gained 
the  esteem  of  Charles  IX.,  Henry  lU.,  and  all  the  men  of  wit 
and  learning  m  his  time.  He  died  in  160S.  The  following 
epitaph,  which  he  made  for  himself,  shows  diat  he  preserved 
his  sprightly  and  humorous  vein  to  the  last  :-^ 

Hie  situs  in  parva  Janus  Passertius  urna, 

Ausonii  doctor  regius  eloquii ; 
Discipulii  memores,  tumulo  date  serta  magistri 

Ut  vario  florum  munere  vemet  humus. 
Hoe  culta  oflBcio  mea  molliter  ossa  quiescent, 

Sint  modo  carminibus  non  onerata  malis. 

He  published  orations,  notes  on  classic  writers,  poems,  and  a 
piece  entitled  ''  Encomium  Asini."  ^ 

ANTONIO  POSSEVINO,  an  eminent  learned  Jesuit,  was 
born  in  1534,  at  Mantua,  of  a  noble  but  indigent  ftmily.  At 
an  early  age  he  went  to  Rome,  where  he  was  taken  into  the 
service  of  cardinal  Hercules  Gonzaga.  That  prelate  employed 
him  in  the  education  of  his  nephew,  Francesco,  whom  ne  ac- 
companied to  the  universities  of  Ferrara  and  Padua.  After 
the  death  of  Francesco  s  &ther,  the  widow  called  her  son,  and 
with  him  Possevino,  to  Naples.  The  latter  began  in  that  capi- 
tal to  form  the  design  of  entering  into  the  society  of  Jesuits, 
which,  after  various  obstacles,  he  effected  in  Padua,  in  155SL 
He  passed  his  noviciate  at  Rome,  and  being  then  of  mature 
years,  well  ftirnished  with  sacred  and  profane  literature,  and 
endowed  with  singular  prudence  and  sagacity,  he  was  sent  by 
lus  sinperiors  to  the  court  of  Emanuel  PUlibert,  duke  of  Savoy,, 
on  affairs  relative  to  the  catholic  religion.  From  that  period 
hb  life  was  spc»tt  in  the  continual  e&ercise  of  his  apostolical 
functions,  and  in  transacting  the  important  concerns  entrusted 
to  him  by  the  court  of  Rome.  In  his  numerous  missions  to  the 
towns  and  valleys  of  Piedmont  and  Savoy,  and  to  many  cities  io 
Fnnce>  he  displayed  the  most  active  zeal  ki  combating  hereiyt^ 
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akeal,  according  to  the  accounts  of  the  <mpoldte  party,  Ikde 
restraiaed  by  moderation  or  humanity,  lie  confronted  many 
personal  dangers,  and  incurred  mnch  obloquy,  which  the  warmth 
of  his  temper  caused  him  to  disregard;  and  he  approved 
himsielf,  according  to  the  principles  of  his  order,  a  faithful  and 
devoted  servant  to  the  interests  of  the  holy  see.  The  proof 
he  gave  of  his  fidelity  and  dexterity  in  business,  procured  for 
him  the  most  important  nunciatures  of  Sweden,  Muscovy,  Hol- 
land, Huneary,  and  various  parts  of  Germany,  in  all  which  he 
acquitted  himself  to  the  satisfaction  of  his  employers.  After 
his  return  to  Rome,  he  laboured  to  promote  the  reconciliation 
of  Henry  IV.  with  the  catholic  churcn,  by  which  office  he  gave 
so  much  displeasure  tb  the  court  of  Spain,  that  he  received  an 
order  to  quit  that  capital.  He  then  retired  to  Ferrara,  where 
he  died  in  161^)  at  the  age  of  seventy-eight.  Notwithstanding 
the  multiplicity  of  public  affairs  in  which  this  Jesuit  was  en- 
gaged, he  found  time  to  write  a  number  of  books,  which  have 
^ven  him  a  place  among  the  most  learned  authors  of  that  age. 
His  residence  in  Muscovy  gave  occasion  to  his  composing  a 
work  entitled  "  Muscovia,"  1587,  folio,  containing  a  detailed 
account  of  all  th&t  he  had  observed  or  learned  relative  to  that 
country.  His  other  publications  were  chiefly  on  ccmtroversy 
with  the  Reformed  writers. 

A  nephew  of  the  preceding,  also  named  Antonio  Possevino, 
wrote  in  Latin  a  History  of  the  Gonzagas,  lords  of  Mantua, 
and  the  war  of  Montserrat,  from  161S  to  1618.     .     . 

OBERTUS,  or  HUBERT  GIFANIUS,  LL.D.,  a  learned 
critic  and  civilian,  bom  at  Buerren  Guelderland  in  15S4.  He 
studied  at  Louvain  and  Paris,  and  erected  the  German  library 
at  Orleans,  where  he  took  his  degree  in  1567.  He  taught 
civil  law  and  philosophy  at  Strasburg,  Altford,  and  Ingoldstadt, 
and  wrote  several  tracts  besides  comments  on  ancient  authors. 
Though  bred  a  Protestant  he  returned  to  the  Roman  catholic 
faith,  and  was  made  counsellor  to  the  emperor  Rodolph.  He 
was  very  avaricious,  and  is  accused  of  suppressing  the  MSS.  of 
Truterius,  a  youth  of  extraordinary  genius,  who  died  at  Paris, 
aged  twenty-five,  and  left  them  to  his  care.  Giianius  died  at 
Prague  in  1604.  He  published  notes  on  Aristotle's  .Politics 
and  Ethics ;  also  on  Homer  and  Lucretius. 

FRANCIS  MANTICA,  a  learned  writer,  was  born  at  Udi- 
ifia  in  1534.  He  professed  law  with  great  reputation  at  Padua, 
from  whence  pope  Sixtus  V .  called  him  to  Rome,  and  Clement 
Vni.  made  him  a  cardinal.    He  died  in  1614. 

PETER  WHITE  was  a  man  eminent  for  uistructing  youth, 
and  as  Ware  informs  us,  he  was  usually  styled, ''  The  lucky,  or 
the  happy  schoolmaster.'*  He  was  born  in  Waterford,  butTe- 
eeived  his  education  at  Oxford,  where  he  was  elected  a  fellow 
of  Oriel  college,  in  1551,  and  took  his  degree  of  master  of  art« 
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in  1555.  Early  in  the  reign  of  queen  Elisabeth  he  returned 
to  his  native  country,  and  applied  himself  to  the  scholastic  pro^ 
fessioh.  He  was  promoted  to  the  deanery  of  Waterford,  from 
which  he  was  ejected  some  time  afterwards^  because  he  would 
not  conform  to  the  establbhed  religion.  He  continued,  how- 
ever, in  the  scholastic  line,  and  had  the  credit  of  having  under 
his  tuition  the  celebrated  Richard  Stanyhurst,  Peter  Lombard, 
and  several  other  youths  who  became  eminent  for  learning. 
He  lived  to  the  latter  end  of  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth,  but 
the  time  of  his  decease  is  unknown. 

.  NICOLAS  GOULU,  in  Latin,  Gulonius,  the  son  of  a  vine- 
dresser  near  Chartres,  was  made  regius  professor  of  the  Greek 
tonmie  in  the  university  of  Paris,  in  the  year  1567,  in  the  place 
of  John  Daurat,  whose  daughter  he  had  married.  He  trans- 
lated from  Greek  into  Latin,  Gregentius*s  dispute  against  Her- 
banus,  the  Jew,  which  Giles  de  Noailles,  ambassador  of  France 
in  Turkey,  brought  from  Constantinople.  This  version,  toge- 
ther with  some  notes  of  Nicolas  Goulu,  was  printed  with  die 
Greek  text  at  Paris  in  the  year  1586.  A  collection  of  severed 
pieces  of  this  professor  had  already  been  printed  in  die  same 
city  in  1580.  He  bad  two  sons,  John  and  Jerom.  Magdalen 
Daurat,  his  wife,  was  a  learned  woman.  Her  epitaph  shows 
that  she  understood  the  Greek,  Latin,  Italian,  and  Spanish 
tongues.  A 

PAUL  SACRATUS,  a  canon  of  Ferrara,  was  one  of  those 
who  applied  himself  to  the  purity  of  the  Latin  style.  He  suc- 
ceeded in  it,  as  appears  from  his  letters  to  Paul  Manutius, 
Kiciobonus,  Muretus,  and  several  other  learned  men,  which  he 
published  in  the  year  1579.  He  dedicated  them  to  Jamea  Sa- 
cratus,  his  brodier,  bishop  of  Carpentras.  He  had  spent  se- 
veral years  in  his  studies  at  Padua,  and  in  travelling.  There 
are  two  short  discourses  at  the  end  of  his  letters,  wherein  be 
apologizes  for  two  prelates,  who,  contrarv  to  custom,  had  wrote 
Ineir  mandates  in  the  vulgar  tongiie ;  which  they  did,  because 
the  greatest  part  of  the  clergy  in  their  dioceses  did  not  under- 
stand Latin.  He  composed  some  other  books,  and  died  at 
seventy-five  years  of  age. 

STANISLAUS  ORICHOVIUS,  a  PoHsh  gentleman,  wa» 
called  the  Demosthenes  of  Poland,  on  account  of  the  great 
freedom  and.  strength  of  his  eloquence.  He  studied  at  xixk^ 
temburg  under  Luther  and  Melancthon,  and  afterwards  at 
Venice  under  John  Baptist  Ignatius.  Returning  to  his  own 
country,  he  was  made  canon  of  rremisiaw.  He  was  anathema- 
tised by  his  bishop,  and  wrote  against  the  clergy;  put  himself 
at  the  head  of  their  enemies,  and  by  his  wit  and  jBowing  tongues 
raised  great  disorders.  He  returned  into  the  pale  of  the 
catholic  church  at  the  synod 'held' at  Warsaw  in  1561 ;  he  af- 
terwards printed  his  Confession  of  Faith,  and  showed  great 
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seal  agninst  the  tectaiies.  He  wrote  to  obtnn  for  the  priests 
the  Ibeirty  of  marrying. 

WILLIAM  BOUCHET,  sieur  de  Broconrt,  pablufaed  & 
fao^  entidecU  Lea  S^r^^  in  the  year  ISM,  and  dedicated 
it  to  the  merchants  of  the  city  of  Poictiera,  who  had  constita-' 
ted  him  their  judge  and  consul.  He  divided  it  iato  twdre 
chapters^  and  continued  the  work  to  the  third  vditme:  sohii 
SMeB  are  divided,  into  three  parts,  each  containing  twdtre 
chapters.  The  reason  of  the  tide  is  because  they  are  Dis- 
'  courses  supposed  to  have  passed  in  evening  conversations. 
•These  Discourses  are  filled  with  all  manner  of  jokes,  puns, 
and  gross  obscenities^  but,  nevertheless,  they  possess  a  great 
deal  of  learning.    There  are  several  editions  of  his  Sdries. 

THEODORE  ANTHONY  PELT  AN,  a  learned  Jesuit, 
was  a  native  of  Pelta,  in  the  diocese  of  Liege,  whence  he  de- 
rived hia  surname,  but  in  what  year  he  was  bom,  we  are  not 
•kiformed.  He  became  a  member  of  the  society  of  Jesuits  in 
the  year  15S2y  and  became  celebrated  by  his  proficiaicy  in 
the  Latin,  Ghreek,  and  Hebrew  languages,  and  his  knowledge  of 
philosophy  and  divinity.  MHbieD  Albert,  duke  of  Bavaria,  found- 
ed the  University  of  Ingolstadt  in  1556,  he  was  appointed  pro- 
jisaaor  «f  Gveek  and  Hebrew  literature  in  that  seminary,  and 
^discharged  the  duties  of  his  office  with  uncommon  applause. 
At  different  periods  he  was  admitted  to  the  subordinste  de- 
<crees  in  the  faculty  of  divinity,  and  in  1563  proceeded  Doctor. 
Jannediately  afterwards  he  was  called  to  the  theological  chair, 
whidi  he  filled  with  sreat  reputation  till  the  year  1754,  when 
'he  returned  to  his  colkge,  belonging  to  his  order  at  Ang^nirgi 
-where  he  spent  his  time  in  laborious  study  and  writing,  tiD  his 
desddbt  which  took  place  in  the  year  1584  He  was  t^  an^or 
of  a  work  entitled,  Theologia  Naturalis,  et  Thecdogia  Mystica; 
together  widi  numerous  doctiinal  and  controversial  Treatises, 
Theses,  Propofllti<ms,  Sec. 

DANIEL  D'  AUGE,  in  Latm  Augentius,  was  bom  at 
V31eneuve,  in  the  diocese  of  Sens.  He  b^ame  regius  profesB«r 
.<of  Greek  at  Paris^  preceptor  to  the  son  of  chanceUor  Olivier. 
He  died  in  1595.  His  works  are,  1.  An  Oration  on  the  death 
«f  chancellor  Olivier..  S.  Two  Dialogues  on  Poetical  Invention, 
lOratovy,  and.the  Fictim  of  Fable.  3.  The  Institution  of  s 
Christian  Prince,  firom  the  Greek  of  Syneshis.  4.  The  Hom^ 
.Gee  of  St  Macarins  the  Egyptian.  5.  A  Discourse  on  the  case 
of  a  man  accused  of  being  a  werewoli^  or  of  having  murdered 
and  eaten  two  persons,  &c. 

&EMIER  REMECCIUS,  a  learned  German,  bom  at 
Sleinhmi.  He  taught  the  belles-lettres  in  the  univc^rsities  ot 
Franefort  and  Hehnstadt  His  works  are,  L  Synti^  ^^ 
Familiis  Monarchianim  trium  priomm.  2»  Famdise  llegom 
iJudaeorum.     8.  Chronicoi[i  Hierosolymitarunu     4.  Hbto"* 
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OrientaKs.    51  HhCom  Jtifia,  ^  rola.  M.    6.  Melhoctus  le» 
gendi  Historiam.    He  died  in  1595. 

ALOYSIA  SIGEA>  a  mtive  of  Toledo,  of  Fr^ich  extiae- 
tion.  Betides  a  profoimd  knowledge  in  pbiloeophy,  she  had 
leaomed  the  Laian,  Gieek,  Hebrew,  Arabic,  and  Syriae 
tongues,  and  written  a  letter  in  each  to  pope  Paul  III.  She 
was  afterwards  sent  for  to  Portugal,  to  be  companion  to  tiie 
Infanta,  where  she  composed  many  works,  and  died  younirL 
m  166a  ^• 

MATTHEW  DRESSERUS,  a  learned  German,  was  bmi 
at  Erfurt,  the  capital  of  Thuringia,  in  1536*  He  was  profess 
sor  of  rhetoric  at  Leipsic,  and  was  a  zealous  opponent  of  the 
noTelties  of  Ramus.  Dresserus  died  at  Leipsic  in  1 607.  He 
married  in  1565,  and  becoming  a  widower  in  1598,  he  married 
again,  two  years  after..  He  was  a  man  of  great  industry,  and 
not  easily  tired  with  application,  as  he  shewed  at  Erfurt;  for 
he  brought  all  his  colleagues,  who,  except  one,  were  Ronaa  ^ 
catholics,  to  consent  that  the  Confession  of  Augsburg  and  the 
Hebrew  tongue  should  be  taught  in  the  university.  He  wrote, 
1 .  Rhetoricae  lib.  quatuor,  8yo*  2.  Tres  Libri  Progymnasma- 
tum  Uteraturae  Grasce,  Svo.  S.  Isagoge  Historica,  Stgu  4k 
De  gestis  diebu9  Christianorum,  Judseorum,  et  Ethniconua; 
8vo. 

JOHN  FERDINAND,  a  Jesuit  of  Toledo,  who  died  at 
Polantia  in  1595,  aged  59.  He  wrote  a  book  entitled,  DM* 
narum  Scripturarum,  juxta  Patrum  sentantius,  locupletissimua 
Thesaurus,  in  1594f. 

JOHN  PETER  MASSiEUS,  a  learned  Jesuit,  bom  at 
Bergamo  in  1536.  He  wrote  a  Life  of  Ignatius  Loyola,  a 
History  of  the  Indies,  and  other  works.  He  died  at  TivoU  us 
1603. 

MAGDALEN  de  Y  AUBESPINE,  a  celebrated  Franch 
lady.  She  was  the  wife  of  De  Neunlle,  seigneur  de  ViUeroii 
and  authoress  of  several  excellent  pieces  in  prose  and  Terse* 
She  died  m  1596. 

SOCOVOLA  SAINTE  MEURTHE,  a  Uterary  charae* 
ter,  was  bom  at  Loudun  in  1536.  He  early  acquired  Che 
liatin,  Greek  and  Hebrew  languages,  and  became  fanions  at 
a  lawyer,  orator,  poet,  and  historian.  He  was  also  a  aealoiaa 
patriot,  and  a  steady  friend.  He  was  much  employed  undev 
Henry  III.  and  IV.  In  1579  he  was  governor  of  Poictiefen^ 
and  treacrofer.  In  1594,  he  was  intendant  of  finances  in 
the  army,  and  reduced  Poictiers  under  Henry  IV.  He  died 
inlOSS,  leavii^  several  sons.  He  was  the  author  o^  L  La 
iioiiange  de  la  Vill^  de  Poietiers.  2.  Opera  Poetics.  3«.  Ga^ 
kvun  doetrina  iUustrium  elogia.  4.  Paedotrophia,  sen  d6 
puerorum-educatione.    This  last  is  a  Latin  poem  of  merit. 

FKANaS  DE  RIBERA,  a  learned  Spanish  )esuit;.waa: 
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ft  native  of  Villacaslin,  a  town  in  the  territory  of  Segovia,  mud 
bom  in  the  year  1537.  He  pursued  his  academical  studiea  at 
the  tuuversity  of  Salamanca,  and  acquired  a  high  reputatioD  for 
his. intimate  acquaintance,  not  only  with  the  Latin,  but  ako' 
with. the  Greek  and  Hebrew  languages,  at  the  same  time  that 
he  was  considered  to  be  one  of  the  most  excellent  divines  of 
hia  time.  Having  been  ordained  priest,  he  retired  to  hia  na- 
tive place,  that  he  might  pursue  his  theological  studies  in  un- 
interrupted privacy,  while  he  should  occasionally  officiate  as. 
a  preacner  in  the  neighbouring  country  churches.  Soon  after 
he  had  taken  this  step,  he  was  persuaded  to  unite  himself  with 
the  disciples  of  Loyola,  and  became  a  member  of  their  society 
in  1560,  when  he  was  39  years  old.  From  this  time  he  was 
employed  by  his  superiors  in  interpreting  the  Scriptures,  and 
filling  the  chair  of  professor  of  divinity  in  their  seminary  at 
Salamanca,  till  his  death,  which  happened  in  the  vear  1591,  at 
tiie  early  age  of  54.  He  was  the  author  of  several  works,  most 
of . which  were  published  after  his  death,  and  are  eulogized  in 
high  terms  of  praise  by  his  catholic  biographers. 

JOHN  WOLFE,  a  learned  compiler,  was  bom  Au^.  10, 
1537^ .  at  Bergzabem  in  the  duchy  of  Deux  Fonts,  and  was- 
educated  in  law  and  philosophy  at  Strasburg,  Wirtemburg, 
Tubingen,  and  other  celebrated  academies.  In  1569  he  at-> 
tended  Wolfgang,  thie  elector  Paktine,  who  came  with  an  army 
to  the  assistance  of  the  French  protestants,  and  his  highness 
dybg  a  few  months  afterwards,  Wolfe  conducted  his  corpse 
back  to  Germany  by  sea,  and  it  was  interred  at  Meisenhenn. 
For  tiiiis  and  other  faithful  services,  he  was  thought  woxthv  of 
being  sent  twice  on  important  business  to  queen  Elizabeth  of 
Ehg^nd,  and  once  to  the  king  of  Poland.  In  1573  Charles 
marquess  of  Baden  made  him  one  of  his  counsellors,  and  in 
1575  appointed  him  governor  of  Mundlesheim.  In  1594  he 
retired  to  Hatlburri,  where  he  passed  the  remainder  of  his  days 
in  study,  and  died  May  23,  1600.  He  wrote  Cbvis  Historic 
arum ;  and  a  larger  work  entitied,  Lectiorum  memorabiliura  et 
reconditarum  CenturisB  XVI.,  2  vols.  foL 

SEBASTIAIN  FOX  MORZILLO,  or  Sebastianus  Foxhur 
M ocallus,  a  learned  Spaniard,  descended  of  the  &mily  of  Foix, 
in  Aqiataine,  was  bom  at  Seville,  in  1537.  Alter  liebg  edn-* 
cated  in  grammar  at  Seville,  he  studied  at  Louvaine,  and- . 
other  universities,  and  acquired  great  imputation.  Before  he 
was  twenty  years  of  a^e,  he  had  published  his  Paraphraais  in 
Cioeronis  tojpica,  and,  m  his  twenty-fourth  ^ear,  bis  Ccmmen- 
tary  on  the  Tim«iis  of  Plat*.  Philip  It.,  king  of  Spain,  sent 
for  him,  and  placed  his  son,  the  infant  Carlos,  under  his  care, 
but  returning  by  sea,  he  was  ^shipwrecked,  and  thus  perished 
in  the  flower  of  his  age.  Besides  the  above  works,  he  pub- 
lished, 1.  De  Studii  Philosophici  ratione.    9.  De  Usu  et  jBx- 
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ercUalione  Dialectica.  d«  He  Katuva  Phtlosophis;,  ^o  de 
Platonis  et  Aristoteiis  conBensione^  &c. 

,  SXEEINv-o*  STRINIUS,  un  Austrian  baron,  with  the  title 
von  Schwarkzenan,  was  bom  about  th«|  ye&v  I£'48.*  He' ap- 
plied at  ftrat  tojurispradenc^,  but  being  aftletwards  placed 
uirid^r  tb^  csLte  of  Francia  Hofimany  at  ^^trasburgh,  he  turned 
his  attention  to  Roman  antiquities,  and  made  such  extraord^ 
nary  pj'Oj^resg  itilthat'bralidH  of  literature/ that  he  composed 
in  me  tivcnlieth  ycax  dfi  bis  age,  a^  work>  Gentibus  et  Familt^ 
B^Ofqjaiiohiviy  vbicb  was  pUbliBhed  by  HdHry  Etienne  at  Raria, 
lBif9i:to^;  and,  "StetBiiiataiSentiamet  Romanoriihi  Fa^^ilitf- 
rum^"  imerted  intfie  setenth  vohiine  of  '*  GrsBvii  Thesaurus* 
Rom.'  Ant/'  .  He  rwrcrfe  alao  ^'>  Commentariis  de  Rob»  BeSafv 
miniScriptis  atque  Librisr  dnd  publiished, '  but  without  hk 
name,  '^  A  Defence  of  the  Freedom  of  the  States  of  Holland.!* 
He  died  at  Vienna,  according  to  De  Thou,  in  1601 ,  but  Baillet, 
who  has  given  him  a  place  among  his  Enfans' cdebi*i?s,  asserts 
that  he  died  in  1600.  He  was  a  Protestant,  and  a  greah 
friend  to  persons,  of  that  cominanion.  ...     ^ 

PETER  PITHOU,  or  PITHCEUS,  a  Frenchnidtt  oT 
great  literary  emiDence,  descended  t>(  an  an<^ient  and  noble 
family  in  Normandy,  ami  bom  at  Troyes,  November  1,  153^. 
He  first  studied  at  Troyes,  and  afterwards  at-  Paris,  ^here  he 
became. the  scholar  .and  firiendof  Tumebus.  Ha^ng  a^qaired 
tlie  laogiiagea  said  belles  lettres,  he  was  placed  under  Cujaciuft 
at  Boorges,  to  study  civil  law,  and  accompanied  hinl  t6  Yalehcel 
In  1S60  he  returned  to  Paris.  In  1563,  he  published  AdVDr^ 
saria  Subseciva;  which  ladd  the  foundation  of  that  great'  and 
extensive  fame  he  '  afterwards  acquired.  •  Soon  after  '  thia^ 
Heury  HI.  advanced  him  to  some  con^erable  posts ;  in  which, 
as  well  as  at  the  bar,  he  acquitted  himself  most  honoin^ably. 
Eitlier,  through  tbe^e  favours,  or  through  fear,  he  abjured  the 
prote^lant  religion,  and  embraced  the  catholic.  He  afterwards 
attended  the'  dpke  of  Montmorency  into  Efigland.  Henry  IIL 
and  iy«.¥Eeve; greatly  obliged  to  him  for  combating  the  league 
in  the  most  intrepid  manner,  and  for  many  other  services* 
Pithceus  died  upon  his  birth-day  in  1596,  leaving  behind  hhn  a 
wife  and  some  children*  Thuanus  says  he' was  the  most  ac- 
complished man  of  the  age  in  which  he  Uved.  He  collected  a 
very  valuaUe  library,  containing  a  variety  of  rare  MSS.,  as  well 
as  printed  books.  He  published  a  great  number  of  work< 
upon  law,  history,  and  classical  literature ;  and  he  gave  several 
new  and  correct  editions  of  ancient  writers.  *  He  was  the  first 
who  made  the  world  acquainted  with  the  Fables  of  Phsedrus ; 
which,  together  with  the  name  of  the  author,.>were  uttei'ly  un- 
known and  unheard  of,  till  published  from  a  MS.  of  his.*  .  His 
principal  ^axks  are — U  Adversaria  Subseciva.  U.  A  Treatise 
^  VOL.  V.  R  r 
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ontlieLab^Hi68  0ftlieGaIBdanChuirch,4Vols;fbL    S.  Kote9 
on  Classical  Authors.    4«  Oposcukf  &  vols. 

0]50{16£  B£RSMANN>  a  German,  who  Crairelled  in 
Trance  and  Ilaly.  where  he  ga^  lectures  with  great  reputb- 
tioD«  He  tranflated  David's,  psalms  into  Latin  vene,  and 
wra^  notes  on  Virgil,  Horace,  &c.,  and  died  in  1611,  in  his 
80venty-second  yeitr.: 

FRAKCIS  JRAPHELENOIUS  RAULENGHEIN,  « 
J^earned  orientalist,  was  bom  in  1£S9,  at  Lonoy,  hear  Lille,  in 
Fl^n^ers*  He  b^n  his  studies  at  GUient,  but  on  the  deadi 
of  his  &tber,  he  was  destuied  to  trade  by  his  mother,  and  fbr 
that  purpose  was  sent,  to  Nuremberg.  Having,  however,  An 
acce?^  U>  books,  he  resumed  his  studies,  and.  at  laigth  he 
£>und  an  opppitunity  of  aoing  to  Paris,  where  he  made  great 
progress  in  the.  Greek  and  Hebrew  languages*  The  civif  war 
obliged  him,  to  quit  that  capital,  and  he  went  over  to  Enghnd, 
where  for  some,  time  he  taught  the  Greek  in  the  university  of 
Cambridge.  Returning  to  the  Low  Countries,  he  beeanie  a 
corrector  of  the  press  to  the  celebrated  printer  Platin,  with 
whom  he  so  much  ingratiated  himself  by  his  capacity  and 
conduct,  that  in  1565^  he  gave  liun  his  dai^hter  in  marria^ 
.He  W96  of  great  service  to  die  printing->office,  espedally  witfi 
respect  to  the  famous  Antwerp  Polygbt  BiUe,  printed  in 
1^,71,  by  the  order  of  Philip  IT.  of  Spain.  To  this  work  he 
^ded  a  Hebrew  grammar,  and  an  improved  vocabulary  of 
t)ia(  language,  with  other  hdips  to  students.  When  Platin  re- 
moved to  I^yden,  he  left  his  business  at  Antwerp  under  the 
l^are  of  Raphelengius,  and  upon  his  return,  the  latter  took  his 
place  at  Leyden.  The  curators  of  the  uhiversity  of  that 
place,  conferred  upon  him  the  professorship  of  Hebrew,  to 
which  was  added  that  of  Aralnc..  This  meritorious  person 
died  of  a  palsy  in  1597.  He  published  **  Varise  Leetiones  et 
Emendationes  in  Chaldaicum  Kbliorum  Paraphrasin;"  **  Gram- 
matica  Hebrsea :"  **  Dictionarium  Chaldaicum ;  *'  *'  Lexicon 
Ajrabiacum  ;**  and  various  pre&ces  and  notes  to  the  books 
prints  by  his  father-JnJaw.  He  had  a  son  of  the  same  name, 
ulsQ  a  man  of  erudition,  who  published  '*  Notes  upon  Seneca's 
Tragedies;'*  and  "  Eulogies  in  verse  on  fifty  learned  Men,  with 
their  portraits/'  Antwerp,  1587,  folio. 
.  REYNOLD,  or  REGINALD  SCOTT,  an  Enaiish 
writer,  was  bom  in  Kent,  imd  educated  at  Hart-hall,  Onoxd, 
Hvhich  he  left  without  a  degree.  He  then  settled  on  his  pa- 
ternal estate  near  Smeeth;  and  in  1576  he  published  a  **  iW- 
feet  Platfonn  of  a  Hop-garden;"  and  in  1584  another  woik 
which  made  a  gr^t  noise,  entitled  *^  The  Discovery  of  Witch- 
traft,^*  4to.  In  this  treatise  he  denied  the  possibihty  of  incan* 
tations,  and  endeavoured,  by  arguments  and  facts,  to  over- 
throw the  prejudices  of  his  times.     He  died  in  I599» 
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PHILIP  DE  MOCNIX  SAINT  ALBEGONDE,  lord 
of  Monty  a  learned  writer,  born  at  BrusseUs  in  1539«  He  was 
a  master  of  thf^ebrew,  Greek,  Latin,  and  many  other  of  the 
learned  languages.  When  the  Spaniards  oppressed  the  Ne- 
therlands, he  retired  into  Germanv,  and  was  made  mettiber  of 
the  ecclesiastical  council  at  Hadelbere.  In  157S  he  returned 
to  Brussels,  and  wrote  in  favour  of  liberty  and  the  Refor^ 
matioh.  In  1576,  he  wAs  sent  as  one  of  the  deputies  from  the 
state^  to  sdieit  the  protection  of  queen  Elizabeth*  He  was* 
aiso  sent  to  France  to  offer  (he  sovereimity  of  the  proirinces  to 
the  duke  of  Alen^on.  He  pobli^ed  Alvearimn  Romammii  or. 
the  Roosish  Hive,  a  humorous  satire  on  the  absurdities  of  the 
church  of  Rome.    He  died  at  L^yden  in  1598. 

QHARLES  UTENHOVIUS,  a  native  of  Ghent,  who 
was  an  eminent  and  learned  critic  in  the  dead  languages.  He 
puMished  poems  in  Greek  and  Latin,  on  various  subjects ;  and 
died  at  Cologne  in  1600.  Hk  principal  works  are«-*l.  Episto- 
lamm  Centurai.  S.  Carmino  Orssco  dedita.  8.  Epithaiamia 
Gneca  et  Latina.    4.  Mythologia  JEsopica. 

CATHARINE  DE  PARTHENAY,  niece  to  Anne,  and 
lady  of  Souboise^  was  married  in  1£68^  to  the  baron  de  Pons, 
and  in.  1575  to  Rene  Viscount  Rohm,  who  so  braTcly  de-> 
fended  the  Protectant  cause  during  the  ciril  wars,  under  Lewis 
XHI.  She  published  poems,  comedies,  and  tragedies.  Her 
daughter  Catherine,  was  eminent  for  rirtoe;  and  married  the 
doke  of  Deux  Pbnts.  She  died  in  1607,  and  her  mother  in 
1681. 

PAUL  PARULA,  a  noUe  Venetian,  bom  in  1540»  dis- 
tinguished for  leaming,  and  knowledge  as  a  statesman.  He 
filled  several  high  oflb»8 ;  was  sent  on  several  embassies;  was 
appointed  governor  of  Brescia,  and  procurator  of  St  Mark : 
in  all  which  he  Aowed  sreat  abilities  and  probity.  He  was 
the  author  of  several  woiks.  He  died  in  1588.  His  works  are 
-^1.  Delia  peifesione  della  vita  PoUtica.  S.  Discorst  Politici* 
3.  A  History  of  Venice.    4.  Account  of  the  War  of  Cyprus. 

GILES  PERIANDER,  a  learned  writer,  was  bom  at 
BrusseUs  in  1540.  He  profiessed  the  belles  lettres  atMayence, 
and  wrote  T.  Germania  in  qua  doctissimorum  .rirorum  elogia 
et  judicia  continentur,  1567,  ISmo.  S.  Nobilitas  Moguntina 
dioecesis,  Metropalitanaque  EcclesisB. 

NICHOLAS  LE  SUEUR,  or  SUDORIUS,  a  man  of 
letters^  a  counsellor,  and  ailerwards  president  of  the  narlia^ 
'"^nt  of  Paris,  was  assassinated  by  rolribera  in  1594',  aged  fifty- 
fi^c.  He  translated  Pindar  with  great  fidelity  and  elegance, 
into  Latin,  published  at  Paris  in  168S,  8vo,  and  at  Oxford  in 
1«87,  folio/  , 

JOSEPH  ACOSTA,  a  celebrated  Spanish «uth<ir,  bom  at 
Aledina  delCaunpo,  about  the  year  1540.    He  was  a  mission- 
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dry,  and  provincial  of  the  Jesuits  in  Peru,  and  died  at  Sala- 
manca in  1600.  He  was  author  of  **  The  Naturd  and  moral 
History  of  the  West-Indies/'  first  printed  in  Spanish  in  8vo., 
A.D.9  1591;  and  printed  in  French  in  1600.  This  work  is 
frequently  quoted  by  Dr.  Robertson,  and  other  modem  au- 
thcMTS,  who  have  treated  of  the  history  of  America.  Acosta, 
says  Dr.  Robertson,  is  the  first  philosopher  who  endeavoured 
to  account  for  the  difierent  degrees  of  heat  in  the  old  and  new 
continent,  by  the  agency  of  the  winds  which  blow  in  eadi» 
This  theory  was  adopted  and  improved  by  M.Bufibn.  Acasta 
also  wrote  a  treatise  ''  On  procuring  Salvation  for  the  Indians.** 
SILVIO  ANTONIANO,  a  man  of  great  leamiB«,  who 
raised  himself  from  low  condition  by  his  merit,  was  bom  at 
Rome  in  1540.  When  only  ten  years  old,  he  could  make 
verses  on  any  subject  proposed  to  him ;  and  these  of  exoeUent 
thought,  pronoimoed  extempore,  that  even  a  man  of  gemus 
could  not  compose  the  like  without  a  good  deal  of  time  and 

Eains.  The  duke  of  Ferrara  coming  to  Rome,  to  congrala* 
ite  Marcellus  II.  upon  his  being  raised  to  the  pontificate,  was 
so  charmed  with  the  genius  of  Antoniano,  that  he  carried  him 
to  Ferrara,  where  he  provided  able  masters  to  instruct  him  in 
the  sciences;  from  thence  he  was  sent  for  by  Pius  IV.,  wliai 
made  him  professor  of  the  bettes  lettres  at  Rome.  He  fiBcd 
this  place  with  so  much  reputaticm,  that  on  the  day  when  he 
began  to  explain  the  oration  *^  Pro  Marco  Marcello,"  he  had  a 
vast  crowd  of  auditors,  and  amonff  these,  no  less  than  twenty- 
five  cardinals.  He  was  afterwards  chosen  rector  of  the  col* 
lege,  and  after  the  death  of  Pius  IV.bfdn^  seized  with  a  spirit 
of  devotion,  he  joined  himself  to  Philip  rfeori,  and  accepted 
the  office  of  secretary  to  the  sacred  college,  ofifered  him  fay 
Pius  v.,  which  he  executed  for  twenty*five  years,  with  die 
reputation  of  an  honest  and  able  man.  He  refused  a  bishc^ 
ric,  which  Gregory  XIV.  would  have  given  him,  but  he  ac* 
cepted  tlie  office  of  secretary  to  the  briefs  offered  him  by 
Clement  YIII.,  who  made  him  his  chamberlain,  and  afterwards 
a  Cardinal.  Antoniano  killed  himself  by  too  great  fatigue ; 
for  he  spent  whole  nights  in  writing  letters,  which  brought  on 
a  sickness,  of  which  he  died,  in  the  sixty-third  year  of  his  age« 
He  was  a  man  of  modest  and  regular  manners,  and  is  said 
never  to  have  violated  his  chastity. 

JAMES  CORBINELLI,  a  man  of  wit  and  learnuig,  bom 
of  an  illustrious  family  at  Florence.  He  visited  France  in  the 
time  of  Catharine  de  Medicis ;  and  that  queen,  to  whom  he 
had  the  honour  of  being  allied,  gave  him  an  appointment 
about  her  son,  the  duke  of  Anjou.  He  discharged  this  office 
\^th  integrity,  and  was  a  great  friend  to  learned  men,  whose 
works  be  printed  at  his  o^n  expense,  and  frequently  added 
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notes  to  thetn»  particalariy  to  Rosso's  poem  La  Fkca,  1578, 
Sfo.-;  and  to  l>ante  "  J)e  Vulgari  eloquentia/'  1577,  8vo* 
ClorbiiieUi  was  a  man  of  great  courage  and  resolution,  address 
and  intrigue.  He  wrote  down  every  thing  which  he  heard^ 
wkik  Henry  IV.  was  at  the  gates  of  Pans»  and  carried  the 
paper  to  him  openly,  as  if  it  had  contained  only  common 
affairs  or  causes.  His  easy  and  confident  appearance  deceived 
the  guards  who  were  placed  at  the  gates ;  and,  as  he  seemed 
to  trust  every  body,  nobody  mistrusted  him.  Raphael  Cor- 
binelli,  his  son,  was  secretary  to  queen  Mary  de  Medicis. 

JEROME  FRACHETTA,  a  celebrated  poUtical  writer^ 
was  bom  at  Rovigno,  in  Italy,,  and  spent  several  yeara  at 
Rome,  where  he  was  in  high  favour  with  Sessa,  ambassador 
of  Philip  II.,  king  of  Spain.  He  was  employed  in  several  im- 
portant  affairs,  civil  as  well  as  military ;  but  having  created 
enemies,  so  that  his  life  was  endangered,  he  went  to  Naples^ 
where  he  died  about  the  year  1600.  His  principal  work  is 
entitled  **  II  Semtnario  de .  Govemi  di  Stato,  et  di  Guerra.**. 
In  this  worlc  he  has  .collected,  under  one  hundred  and  ten 
chapters,  about  eight  ^thousand  military  and  state  maxims,  ex^ 
tracted  from  the  best  authors*  and  has  added  to  each  chapter 
a  discourse,  which  serves  as  a  commentary  to  it.  This  work 
was  printed  twice  at  least  by  the  author,  reprinted  at  Venice 
in  1647,  and  at  Genoa  in  1646,  4to. ;  and  there  was  added  to 
it,  *^  II  Principe,*'  by  the  same  writer,  which  was  published  in 
1607. 

FLORIMOND  DE  REMOND,  a  French  writer,  was 
bom  in  Guienne.  He  became  counsellor  of  the  parliament 
of  Bordeaux,  and  died  in  1603.  He  was  a  zealous  defender 
of  the  Romish  tenets  against  the  Calvinists :  the  principal  of  his 
works  are  on  Antichrist,  and  on  the  origin  of  heresies. 

EDWARD  GRAUNT,  an  eminent  English  grammarian. 
He  was  bead  master  of  Westmmster  sehooli  and  published  a 
work  entitled  Grace  Songue  Specilogium,  et  Institutio  Ghraeice 
Grammatice.  He  died.  August  1601.  He  was  an  excellent 
Latin  poet,  as  appears  fr^om  several  copies  of  verses  written  by 
him,  and  printed  in  various  books,  and  was  exceedingly  well 
versed  in  all  parts  of  polite  literature.  Bentham  says  he  had 
been  vicar  of  South  Benfleet,  in  Essex,  in  1584,  but  resigned 
it  soon,  and  that  he  was  prebendary  of  Ely  in  1589. 

JOSEPH  JUSTUS  SCALIGER,  one  of  the  most  learned 
critics  and  writers  of  his  time,  the  son. of  Julius  Caesar  Scaliger, 
was  born  at  Agen,  in  France,  in  1540.'  Ue  studied  in  the 
d^ege  of  Bordeaux,  afWr  which  hb  father  took  him  under 
htSQwn  care,  and  employed  him  in  transcribing  his  poems.; 
hf  which  he  obtained  such  a  taste  for  poetry,  that  before  he 
waa. seventeen  years  old  be  wrote  a  tragedy  upon  the  subjects 
of  CEdipuSi  in  which  lie  introduced  all  the  poetical  ornaments 
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of  style  and*  sentiment.  He  went  to  Paris  in  1559,  wifli  a 
design  to  apply  himself  to  the  Greek  tongue.  For  this  pur- 
pose,  he. for  two  months  attended  the  lectures  of  Tumebus; 
out  finding,  that  in  the  usual  course  he  should  be  a  long  time 
in  gaining  his  point,  he  shut  himself  up  in  his  closet,  and  by 
constant  application  for  two  years,  gained  a  perfect  knowledge 
of  that  language;  after  which  he  applied  to  the  Hebrew, 
which  he  learnt  by  himself  with  great  facility.  He  made  no 
less  progress  in  the  sciences ;  and  his  writings  procured  hfan 
the  reputation  of  the  greatest  men  of  that  or  any  other  age. 
He  embraced  the  reformed  religion  at  twenty-two  years  of  age. 
In  1563,  he  attached  himself  to  Lewis  Casteignier  de  la  Roch 
Pozay,  whom  he  attended  in  several  journeys.  At  length  he 
received  an  invitation  to  a  chair  in  the  universi^  of  Leyden ; 
on  which  occasion  he  iraited  on  king  Henry  IV.  to  take  his 
leave.  After  having,  in  a  few  words,  acquainted  his  majesty 
with  his  reasons  for  accepting  the  proposal,  Henry,  who  had 
little  esteem  for  learning,  and  was,  nerliaps,  desirous  of  mor- 
tifying his  self-consequence,  said  to  him,  ^  Well,  M.  L*EUcaIe, 
the  Ihitch  want  to  have  you,  and  offer  you  a  large  pension — I 
am  glad  of  it.*'  Scaliger  removed  to  Leyden  in  1593,  as  hono- 
rary jMfofessor  of  the  belles*lettres,  and  spent  there  the  remain- 
der of  his  life.  He  died  of  a  dropsy  in  mat  city,  in  1609/  He 
was  a  man  of  great  temperance,  was  never  married,  and  was  so 
dose  a  student,  that  he  often  spent  whole  day?  in  his  study 
without  eatinff;  and  though  his  circumstances  were  always 
very  narrow,  oe  constantly  refused  the  presents  that  were 
offered  him.  Of  the  works  of  Jose^  Scaliger,  the  fMrindnal 
are-t^l.  Opus  de  Emendatione  Temporum^  folio.  Tnia 
eontains  his  invention  of  the  Julian  perioid,  on  which  account 
he  has  been  called  the  father  of  Chronology.  2.  Thesaurus 
Tenuponun,  2  vols,  folia  Scaliger  wrote  notes  upon  most  of 
the  Greek  ^d  Latin  authors ;  and  he  also  made  a  Latin  trans* 
lation  of  Arabian  proverbfi,  published  by  Ei^enius.  His  poems 
are  indifferent  $  but  his  epistles  ar^  cunous. 

LEONARD  SALVIATI,  a  learned  writer,  was  bora  at 
Florence  in  1540,  and  died  in  1589*  He  was  a  member  of  the 
academy  of  Delia  Crusca,  and  one  of  the  compilers  of  the  dictioB- 
ary  published  under  the  name  of  that  society.  He  wrote  two 
comedies ;  a  criticism  on  Tasso,  ealled  Infarinato ;  and  Obser* 
vations  on  Boccaeio. 

OEOROE  WAUCHOPE.  Thb  gentleman  is  an  iflus- 
trieus  branch  of  the  femily  of  Nidry.  His  parents,  finding 
that  he  had  a  surpridng  vivacity  of  wit,  sent  nim  very  jmng 
ov«r  to  France,  and  took  eare  to  have  him  instructed  by  ex« 
eellent  masters,  at  the  university  of  Caen,  in  Honnandy,  mhef% 
he  made  such  a  wonderful  progress  in  the  bei^s  lettres,  pfaAo* 
eojdiy.  Mid  law ;  that,  at  about  the  age  of  twcnty^five  years,  he 
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mm^  kis  ex^cBent  trealw  concenung  tfa^  Anckat  People  of 
Rome^  which  he  dedicated  to  Sir  George  Douglas.  He  waft 
afterwards  professor  at  the  university  of  Caen,  in  the  year 
1595k    The  time  of  his  death  is  not  known. 

ANTHONY  RICOBINO,  of  Rovigo,  was  professor  of  elo- 
quence at  Padua,  and  died  there  1599^  aged  fifty-eiffht.  He 
wrote  in  elegant  Latin,  Historical  Conunentaries ;  History  of 
Padua  university;  Commentaries  on  Aristotle's  and  Cicero's 
works,  &c.  " 

NICHOLAS  CRAIG,  a  learned  Dane,  born  at  Ripen* 
He  died  in  16Q£,  aged  sixty-KMie.  He  was  engaged  by  the 
king  of  Denmark  in  some  important  negociations,  and  he  wrote 
«  learned  book  on  the  republic  of  the  Lacedcemonians ;  the 
annak  of  Denmark  in  six  books,  &c. 

GEORGE  WHETSTONE,  an  author,  kinsman  to  Ser- 
jeant Fleetwood,  recorder  of  London.  Whetstone  wasted  hia 
estate  in  fruitless  expectations  of  preferment  at  court,  on  which 
he  entered  tiie  army.  He  returned  from  the  wars,  and  became 
an  unsuccessful  farmer,  and  was  at  last  thrown  on  the  gene- 
rosity of  his  friends.  This  he  soon  found  to  be  '^  a  broken 
reed,*'  he  therefore  resolved  to  seek  his  fortune  at  sea,  lind 
accordingly  embarked  with  Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert  in  the  un- 
successful expedition  to  Newfoundland.  From  this  period 
Mr.  Whetstone  seems  to  have  depended  entirely  on  his  pen 
for  subsistence.  Where  or  when  he  died  has  not  been  ascer- 
tained. He  wrote,  1.  **  The  Rock  of  Regard;**  a  poem  in  four 
parts.  2.  "The  Life  of  George  Gascoigne,"  1577,  4to.  A 
reprint  of  this  may  be  seen  in  the  late  edition  of  the  "  English 

K)ets,'*  1810,  SI  vols.  8vo.  The  only  original  copy  known  of 
te  years,  was  purchased  by  Mr.  Malone  for  forty  guineas. 
3;  ''Promus  and  Cassandra,  a  comedy,*'  1578,  4io.  On  this 
play  Shakspeare  founded  his  **  Measure  for  Measure/*  4. 
''  Heptamefan  of  Ciril  Discourses,'*  158S,  4to.  5.  "  The  Re- 
membrance of  the  Life  and  Death  of  Thomas  late  Earl  of 
Sussex,"  1583,  4to.  6.  A  Mirrour  of  true  Honour,  &c.,  in'  die 
Life  and  Death,  &c.  of  Francis  Eari  of  ^Bedford,"  &c.  1585, 
4to.  7.  "  The  English  Mirror,  wherein  aB  estates  may  be- 
hold the  conquest  of  error,"  1516.  This  contains  much  of  the 
state  history  of  the  times.  8.  "  Censure  of  a  dutiful  subject 
of  certain  noted  speech  and  behaviour  of  those  fourteen  noted 
traytors  at  the  place  of  execution  on  the  SOth  and  2\st  of  Sep* 
tember."  No  date.  9.  *^  A  poean  on  the  life  and  death  of  Sir 
PhiKp  Sidney,"  by  him,  and  supposed  unique,  except  a  very 
few  leaves  only,  was  lately  sold  at  Messrs.  King  and  Lachees 
to  Mr.  Harding,  for  £61.  5s. 

PETER  PONTANUS,  or  DUPONT,  a  learned  gram- 
mjiqan  of  Bruges,  an4  thougli  he  lo^t  his  sight  in  his  thirteenth 
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year*  acqjiiired  a  high  degree  of*  emdHion.  He  taught  die 
b^Ues  lettres  at  Paris  wim  great  reputation,  and  p^blkhed 
Be  vers  i  V£LiU9.biG  works 

BALTHASAR  MAMOS,  a  Spanish  writer,  bom  at  Me- 
dina *del  Campo  in  Castile.  After  having  studied  the  lawa  at 
Salamanca,,  he  entered  into  the  service  of  Anthony  Peves, 
secretary  of  state  under  Philip  II.  He  was  in  high  esteem  and 
confidence  with  his  master,  upon  which  account  lie  was  im* 
prisoned  aiter  the  disgrace  of  this  minister.  He  was  kept  in 
confinement  eleven  years,  when  Philip  HI.  coining  to  the 
throne,  set  him  at  liberty,  according  to'  me  orders  given  by  his 
father  in  his  will.  Alamos  continued  in  a  private  capacity  till 
the  duke  of  Olivarez,  the  favourite  of  Philip  IV.,  called  him 
to  public  employment.  He  was  a  man  of  wit  as  well  as  jndg* 
uient,  but  his  pen  was  superior  to  his  ^ngue.  He  died  hi 
the  eighty*^ighth  yeai*  of  his  ace.  His  Spanish  translation  of 
Tacitus,  and  the  aphorisms  which  he  added  in  the  margin, 
gained  him  reputation.  This  work  was  published  at  Madrid 
in  1614;  and  was  to  have  been  followed,  as  mentioned  in  the 
kings  privilege,  with  a  commentary,  which,  however,  has 
oever  yet  appeared.  The  author  composed  the  whole  during 
his  imprisonment. 

LADY  ANNE,  MARGARET,  and  JANE  SEYMOUR, 
three  sisters,  illustrious  for  their  learning;,  they  wrote  four 
hundred  Latin  distichs  on  the  death  of  the  queen  of  Navarre, 
Har^ret  de  Valois,  which  were  translated  into  Greek,  French, 
and  Italian,  and  printed  at  Paris  in  1551,  under  the  title  of 
Tombeau  de  Marguerite  de  Valois  Regno  de  Kavarre,  Ni- 
cholas Dcnisot,  who  had  been  preceptor  to  these  three 
learned  ladies,  made  a  coUectioq,' containing 'a  translation  of 
their  distichs,  and  some  other,  verses,  as  wiell  in  honour  of 
them  as  upon  the  death  of  the  queen  of  Navarre,  and  de- 
dicated it  -to  Margaret  de  Valois,  duchess  of  Berri,  sister 
of  Henry  II.  "  1  have  asked,"  says  M.  Bayle,  "  ^ome  En- 
glishmen of  great  learning,  and  well  versed  in  the  knowledge 
of  books  and  authors,  who  those  three  illustrious  English 
ladies  were,  and  have  told  them  the  Httle  I  knew  of  them ; 
they  answered  me,  that  they  knew  nothing  at  all  of  them. 
I  have  received  the  same  answer  from  Pans,  though  I  con- 
sulted persons  who,  in  that  kind  of  learning,  have  scarce  anv 
equal.  These  three  famous  ladies  must  be  inevitably  sunk 
into  obUvion,  since  Mr.  Jimetner  has  not  said  one  word  of  then 
in  the  Catalogue  of  learned  women,  which  he  published  some 
time  ago..  He  sometimes  quotes  Pits;  since,  therefore,  he 
says  nothing  of  these  ladies,  it  is  a  good  proof  that  Pits  him* 
self  says  nothing  of  them*  A  friend  of  mine  had  before  assured 
me,  that  neither  Bale  nor  Pits,  who  have  treated  sp  amply  of 
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the  writecr  of  that  ktrned  nalbn,  hare' said  any  tiring  of  these 
three  sisters.'*  That  Leland,  Bak,  nor  Kts,  took  tio  notice 
of  those  ladies,  may  be  easily  accounted  for,  when  it  is  consi- 
dered that  Bale  brought  his  work  no  lower  than  1648 ;  Lelwd 
was  deprived  of  his  reason,  and  died  distracted  soon  after; 
and  Pits  was  so  extremely  averse  to  protestantism,  that  he 
purposely  onntted  aU  the  writers  who  were  of  that  oj>inion. 
And  as  these  hdies  did  hot  make  their  appearance  in  the 
learned  world  till  the  year  1551,  it  is  no  wonaer  Aat  no  notice 
is  taken  of  them.  However,  by  the  authority  of  Mr.  Fufanan^ 
in  his  fifteenth  volume  of  MS.  collections,  in  the  archives  of 
Corpus  Cbristi  college,  we  find  that  they  were  the  daughters 
of  Edward  Seymour,  duke  of  Somerset,  and  uncle  to  king 
Edward  VL,  by  Anne  his  second  wife,  daughter  of  sir  Ed- 
ward Stanhope,  knight,  by  whom  he  had  six  daughters,  all 
learned ;  the  eldest  of  whom  was  Anne,  the  second  Margaret, 
and  the  third  Jane.  Anne  was  married,  first,  to  John  Dudley, 
earl  of  Warwick,  and  afterwards  to  sir  Edward  Unton,  knight 
of  the  Bath.  It  appears,  by  a  letter  under  her  hand,  that  she 
was  living  towards  the  latter  end  of  queen  Elizabeth's  reign ; 
Marmret  died  unmarried.  Jane  also  died  sinde,  notwith- 
stan^ff  her  &ther*s  endeavour  to  have  married  her  to  king 
Edward.  She  was  maid  of  honour  to  queen  Eliaabeth,  and 
in  great  favour.  She  died  1560,  in  the  l^h  year  of  her  a^e, 
and  was  buried  in  St.  Edmond's  chapel  in  Westminster,  with 
geeat  solemnity. 

ASCANIO  CENTORIO,  an  Italian  writer,  originally  of 
Rome,  and  after  his  expulsion  from  this  city,  a  resident  at 
Milan.  He  followed  the  military  profession,  but  in  the  intervals 
of  peace  he  composed  "  Military  and  Historical  Memoirs," 
collected  from  his  own  knowledge  and  from  the  information  of 
others.  They  were  published  at  Venice  in  1565  and  166%  in 
2  vols.  4to.  The  first  part  contains  an  account  of  the  wars  of 
Transylvania;  the  school  of  those  of  his  own  times.  They 
are  held  in  high  estimation.  - 

FREDERIC  CERUTI,  an  Italian  philologist,  was  bom  at 
Verona  in  1541,  educated  m  France,  and  at  first  followed  the 
profession  of  arms*  But  being  taken  to  Rome,  by  his  first 
patron  the  bishop  of  Agen,  who  wished  to  promote  him  in  the 
ehurch,  he  declined  that  mode  of  life,  and  returned  to  his  na- 
tive place,  where  he  married  and  opened  a  school,  which  was 
much  frequented.  He  became  one  of  the  heads  of  the  academy 
of  Moderati;  and  maintained  a  correspondence  vrith  several 
persons  of  the  most  eminent  literary  characters.  Ceruti  died 
m  1579.  He  published  an  edition  of  Horace  with  a  paraphrase, 
which  was  followed  by  similar  ones  of  Persius  and  Juvenal. 
He  was  also  .the  author  of  a  Dialogue  on  Comedy,  in  Latin ; 
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mnA.  Woiibat,  De  rente  adoleBsentttlonnR  iwtjMiiMe ;   ad 

aome  poenis  snd  letters  ta  the  s^aoe  laagoa^e* 

GUY  DE  £I£UR  D£  LA  ]BODKRlC  FEVRE^mms  a 
OAtiTe.of  Lower  NoxsiBiidjrvaiMi  born  ii^  154L  HeaoqiOBod 
^  gj»fit  koowlftdgfi  of  the  oriental  languages^  and  lui4  a  con- 
cern in  tbe  Polyglot  Bible  which  bears  the  name  of  Man- 
taniifi.  He  was  seeretary  to  the  duke  d'AIengon^  and  died 
In  IB98.  His  brotheri  Nicholas  Fevre,  was  also  a  man  of 
great  learning,  and  died  in  1605.  Andioriy  le'  Fevre,  an- 
other brother,  was  distin^i^d  by  bis  skill  in  diplomacy. 
He  diedin  1615.  His  negociations  wjeie  printed  in  1749,  in  5 
voJs*  ISmo. 

BARTHOLOMEW  ANEAU,  a  native  of  Bourges  in 
France,  a. man  of  learning,  educated  under  Melchior  Voimar. 
He  waa  professor  at  Lyons,  where  he  proj^ated  tlie  doctrines 
of  th^  Reformation  secretly  for  a  long  time ;  biit  on  tlie  festival 
of  the  Holy  Sacrament,  1£65,  as  the  procession  waa  passing 
on  towards  the  college,  there  was  a  large  stone  thrown  from 
one  of  the  windows  upon  the  host  and  the  priest  who  carried 
it  The  people,  enraged  at  this,  broke  into  the  college,  and 
assassinated  M.  Aneau,  whom  they  imagined  to  have  been  the 
occasion,  and  the  college  itself  was  shut  up  next  day  by  order 
of  the  city. 

FLORENT  CHRETIEN,,  or  in  Latin,  QUDrfTUS 
SEPTIMUS  FLORENS  CHRISTIANUS,  was  bom 
at  Orleans  in  1641.  He  was  tutor  to  Henry  IV.,  whom 
he  educated  in  the  reformed  reli^on;  but  he  turned  himself 
to  the  Roman  church,  and  died  m  1596.    He  wrote  satires 

¥>ainBt  Ronsard,  printed  in  1564,  8vo. ;  and  Poems,  with  a 
ranslatibn  of  Oppian,  8vo.  He  had  a  sl^are  in  the  Satyne 
Menippss.  His  fauier  William  Chretien,  was  physician  to  the 
king  of  France,  and  the  author  of  some  medicd  works. 

FRANCIS  BENCI,  or  BENCIO,  a  native  of  Aquapen- 
dente,  and  born  in  154S.  He  studied  at  Rome,  and  was  tlie 
pupil  of  the  celebrated  Muretas,  whose  elegant  taste  in  litera- 
ture he  in  a  good  measure  imbibed.  In  1510  he  enteied'into 
Ibe  society  of  Jesuits ;  and  for  several  years  he  was  a  pnofeasor 
of  eloquence  at  Sienna,  Perugia  and  Kome.  He  wrote  chiefly 
upon  reUgious  topics,  and  urged  his  old  master  Muretns,  with 
whom  he  continued  an  intimacy,  to  make  a  moire  Christian  use 
than  he  was  accustomed  to  do  of  his  literary  talents,    ii^enci 

£d  at  Rome,  in  the  college  of  his  society,  in  1^34.  His 
tin  poems  and  orations  haye  been  priiited  together  in  2  vols. 
Saro.,  both  in  Germany  aqd  Italy«  He  also  wrotd  an  heroic 
poem  on  the  death  of  the  iive  martyrs  of  the  society  of  India, 
tf  oseph  Scaliger  gives  this  writer  the  scanty  praise  of  being 
the  only  jf  suit  of  his  time  whose  verses  were  tiot  bod ;  but 
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othen  ham  equalled  his  poems  to  those  of  t&e  mcitats*  Ifir 
works,  however,  are  now  foraotten. 

GUDBRAND  THORLAKSEN,  an  loehindie  writer,  a 
natiye  of  Stadarbahfce,  and  bom  in  the  district  of  Hobia  m 
tS4SS.  In  1561  he  was  sent  to  the  university  of  Copenhagen, 
and  three  years  after  became  rector  of  the  school  of  Hofaany 
and  in  1570  was  raised  to  Ae  bishopric  of  the  diocese 
of  that  name.  His  first  care,  after  hang  raised  to  the  holy 
office,  was  to  diffiise  knovdedge  among  his  coantrymett> 
and  with  that  view  he  estabUshed  a  better  printing-^piess  thm 
that  of  Breidaboktad.  At  first  it  was  established  at  Riqwifd, 
but  he  afterwards  removed  it  to  Holmn,  in  order  that  he  might 
superintend  it  with  more  oonvetuence  to  himself.  He  was  one 
of  the  most  learned  of  the  Icehmdic  bishops ;  but  he  exercised 
his  pontifical  power,  it  is  said,  in  an  arbitrary  manner,  and  on 
that  account  was  involved  in  a  good  deal  of  trouble.  He  died 
in  1629,  in  the  eighty^fifth  year  of  his  age.  A  eonriderable 
number  of  works,  partly  by  himself  and  partly  by  others,  on 
dieological  and  mom  subjects,  issued  from  his  press.  Bishop 
Thorlaksen  constructed  also  a  map  of  Iceland,  which  was  en- 
graved by  Artelius. 

CLAUDE  AQUAVIVA,  son  of  Andrew  Aquaviva,  was 
bom  in  the  year  1546.  At  the  age  of  twenty-five  he 
entered  among  the  Jesuits,  and  was  soon  advanced  to  the 
charge  of  the  province  of  Naples,  then  to  that  of  Rome,  and, 
in  1581,  to  the  office  of  general  of  the  firatemity.  He  was 
celebrated  for  the  prudence  and  mildness  of  his  government. 
The  principal  of  his  works  are  entitled — 1.  Industriss  ad  cu- 
randos  animae  morbos,  1608,  8vo.  &  Ratio  Studiorum,  1586, 
8vo.  This  last  was  suppressed  by  the  inquisition  as  being  too 
liberal  in  its  sentiments. 

DIEGO  DE  COCITO,  a  Portuffuese  writer,  was  bom  at 
Lisbon,  of  a  noble  family,  in  1542.  He  studied  die  Latin  lan« 
guaoe  under  Manuel  Alvarez,  a  Jesuit.  Having  lost,  in  1555, 
Sie  infant  Don  Lewis,  his  natron,  who  had  causied  him  to  be 
educated  along  with  Don  Antony,  his  own  son,  he  detereumid 
to  entered  into  the  military  service  in  India,  and  embaiked  th^ 
year  following  for  that  country.  After  ten  years  he  returned 
to  Lisbon,  vrith  a  view  of  obtaining  some  reward;  but  as  the 
pla^e  prevailed  there  at  that  time,  he  soon  re-embarked,  and 
went  to  setde  at  6oa,  where  he  married  and  continued  dnring 
the  remainder  of  his  life.  The  leisure  which  he  here  ei^oyed 
induced  him  to  resume  hit  stuJUes,  whioh  had  been  interruptad 
during  Ae  time  of  his  military  service;  and  hav^l|^  had  an  o^ 
portuni^  of  becom|i^  well  acqjuainted  with  the  afiirs  of  Indict 
he  resolved  to  continue  the  nistory  of  John  de  Barros,  on 
which  aceount  he  was  appointed  historiographer  to  the  king 
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of  Portupul,  and  keMer  of  tho  ansfaihres  of  Goa.    He  died  in 
that  city  in  the  month  of  December  1616,  aged  seyenty-fbnr. 

TABQUINIA  MOL8A,  grand^ughter  of  Francis  Maria 
Mokai  was  celebrated  for  her  learning,  her  beauty,  and  her 
Yirtues.  She  was  hidily  esteemed  at  the  court  of  Alphonsus 
duke  of  Ferrara,  and  honoured  with  the  appellation  of  singular 
by  the  Roman  senators,  who  bestowed  the  rights  of  a  Roman 
eitisen  on  her  and  the  whole  family  of  Molsa.  Part  of  the 
patent  nuis  thus :  '*  Though  it  be  new  and  uncommon  for  the 
aenate  to  admit  women  into  the  number  of  citizens,  whose  ex* 
cellencies  and  &me,  as  they  ought  to  be  confined  to  family 
affairs,  are  seldom  of  service  to  the  commonwealth  in  publn; 
matters;  yet  if  there  be  any  one  among  them,  wlio  not  only 
surpasses  the  rest  t>f  her  own  sex,  but  even  the  men,  in  almost 
all  virtues,  it  is  reasonable,  that  by  a  new  example,  new  and 
unuMial  honours  should  be  paid  to  new  and  unusual  merit. 
Since,  therefore,  Tarquinia  Molsa,  a  native  of  Modena,  &c, 
vesembles  by  her  virtues  those  famous  heroines,  so  that  she 
seems  to  lack  nothing,  but  being  a  Roman  dtixen,  that  this 
alone  might  not  be  wanting  to  complete  her  glory,  the  senate 
and  people  of  Rome  have  decreed  to  present  her  with  the 
freedom  of  the  city,"  &c.  She  was  the  wife  of  Paulus  Por- 
rinus,  but  losing  him,  would  never  consent  to  be  married  again, 
idthough  then  young  and  without  children*  She  gave  such 
lively  tokens  of  her  grief,  that  Patrinus  compares  her  to  an- 
other Artemisia.  Besides  translations  from  Greek  and  Latin 
^  authors,  she  wrote  some  original  pieces,  and  Was  equally  ad* 
~  mired  for  her  superior  knowledge  of  music. 

FABIO  ALBERGATI,  a  native  of  Bologna,  was  the  au- 
thor  of  a  book  entitled  ''  El  Cardinale,'*  1599,  4to. ;  and  ano- 
ther, ^'  Tratato  del  modi  di  vidurre  a  pace  Vinimicitia,  privata,*' 
8vo.,  1614.  Six  volumes  of  his  works  were  printed  at  Rouen 
in  1573. 

JAMES  PONTANUS,  bom  in  1548,  at  Brugo,  in  Bohe- 
mia,  entered  into  the  society  of  Jesuits  in  1563,'  and  was  long 
empbyed  as  a  teacher  bf  the  classics.  Heobtainod'fepQtation 
l^  several  grammatical  and  philological  publications,  and  by 
his  translations.  He  died  at  Augsburg  in  16S6,  aged  dghty- 
four. 

CHRISTOPHER  CLAVIUS,  a  German  Jesuit,  bom  at 
Bandberg.  He  excdled  in  the  knowledge  of  the  mathematics, 
and  was  one  of  the  chief  persons  employed  to  rectify  the  Calen- 
dar;  the  defence  of  which  be  also  undertook  against  those  who 
ceoaured  it,  especially  Scali^er.  He  died  at  Rome  in  161^8, 
aged  seventy-five.  His  works  have  been  printed  in  five  vo- 
lumes folio,  the  principal  of  which  is  his  commentary  on  Eu- 
clidts  Elements.  ;  ,    ; 
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.  JAMES  TAYRE,  was  a  ailtive  of  th^  north  of  Scptland, 
and  born  in  lS4d.  l^ben  be  arrived  at  a  competent  age  he 
waa  $ent  to  France  by  his  parents,  where  he  was  brought  up 
among  the  Jesuits^  and  entered  into  that  order  in  the  year  I56ii 
being  then  in  tlie  twentieth  year  of  his  age.  In  1581,  he  waa 
made  coadjutor  to  the  general  of  the  order.  He  died  in  Paria 
on  the  30th  of  March»  1597,  in  the  gfty^third  year  of  his  «^. 
lie  wrote  the  following  works,  viss.,  a  Letter  to  his  Brother  ia 
Scotland,  printed  in  1^8 ;.  also  the  Refutation  of  an  Answer 
made  by  John  Knox  to  the  above  Letter,  printed  in  1573 ;  » 
work  on  the  Antiquity  of  tlie  Scots  Church,  &c. 

CONRAD  KIRCHER,  a  learned  German,  published  a 
Greek  and  Hebrew  Concordance  of  the  Old  Testamentf.with 
the  Hebrew  words  arrarij^  alphabetically,  and  thq  .corres- 
ponding Greek  under  them,  in  1602. 

JO  [IN  HUARTE,  a  native  of  French  Navarre,  whp  wrote 
a  work  entitled,  **  An  Examinadon  of  such  geniuses  as  are -fit 
for  acquiring  the  sciences,  wid  were  bom  such ;  wherein,  bV' 
marvellous  and  useful  secrets,  drawn  from  true  philosophy  bon 
natural  and  divine,  are  shown  the  gifts  and  different  abilities 
found  in  men,  and  for  what  kind  of  study  the  genius  of  every 
man  is  adapted,  in  such  a  manner,  that  whoever  shall  read  this 
book  attentively,  will  discover  the  properties  of  his  own  ffenius, 
and  be  able  to  make  choice  of  that  science  in  which  he  will, 
make  the  greatest  improvement."  This  book  has  been  trans* 
lated  into  several  languages,  and  the  English  version  has  the 
title  of  "  The  Trial  of  wits.*' 

WJILLIAM  CANTER,  an  emment  linguist  and  philologer^. 
was  bom  at  Utrecht^  of  a  highly  respectable  family,  in  IMS^ 
and  studied  first  at  Louvain,  and  then  at  Paris.  Beins;  oblijg;ed 
to  leave  Paris  in  1564,  on  account  of  the  civil  warSi  he  visited 
several  universities  in  Germany  and  Italy,  and  at  length  settled 
at  Louvain ;  where  he  pursued  his  literary  occupations  with  an 
assiduity  and  ardour,  which  terminated  his  life  at  an  earlv  age, 
in  1575.  Thuanus  says,  that  he  deserved  to  be  reckoned 
among  the  most  learned  men  of  his  age,  and  laments  his  imma- 
ture death  as  a  great  loss  to  literature.  He  understood  six 
languages,  besides  that  of  his  own  country,  viz.  the  Latin» 
Greek,  Hebrew,  French,  Italian,  and  German.  Temperate^ 
and  even  abstemious  in  his  diet,  he  was  singularly  methodical 
in  his  distribution  of  his  time  for  study.  He  began  at  seven  in 
the  morning,  and  not  sooner,  because  early  rising  did  not  suit 
his  constitution,  and  pursued  his  Uterary  avocations  very  in- 
tensely till  half  past  eleven.  He  then  walked  out  an  hour  be- 
fore dinneri  and  another  hour  after  he  had  dined.  Having 
slept  an  hour  upon  his  couch,  he  resumed  his  studies,  and  pro- 
secuted them  without  interruption  till  midnight,  devoting  the 
]45t  hours  of  the  day  to  correspondence  with  his  friends,  and 
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otfier  business  that  required  a  lees  di^gree  of  attentioii  and  ki- 
Dour.  His  writings  are — 1.  N<mirum  Lectionuniy  1564w  2. 
SpkUtgmn.  de  ratione  emendandi  Graeoos  autorea.  3.  Notse, 
dchdia,  Etnendationes  in  Euri^em,  Sophoclem,  &c«  His 
brother  Theodore  published  critical  remarks  on  ancient  av- 
thors* 

N.  SAINT  MARTIN,  of  Ambrose,  after  fcAowing  the  mi- 
litary  profession  for  six  years,  retired  to  priTacy  and  literatme. 
l^e  retii^ement  which  he  loved,  and  the  sweetness  of  his  man* 
Aers^  saved  him  during  the  revolution,  and  he  died  at  Annai,  in 
the  house  of  a  friend,  1604,  aged  sixty.  He  is  author  of  an 
teedlent  book  on  Error  and  Truth,  8vo»}  often  ^ted^  H  1%:- 
lure  of  Natural  Order,  8vo. 

ANTONY  DU  VERDIER,  lord  of  Vaiiprivat,  a  volumi- 
nous French  writer,  was  bom  at  Montbrison,  in  Fores,  in  1544. 
He  cultivated  literature,  and  possessed  a  well  furnished  libranr, 
the  use  of  which  he  liberally  extended  to  men  of  letters.  He 
was  made  gentleman  in  ordinary  to  the  king,  and  historiogrsr- 
pher  of  France,  and  died  in  1600.  Verdier  publiAed  a  mun- 
ber  of  works,  none  of  which  had  merit  enough  to  deserve  Ae 
notice  of  posterity,  except  his  Bibliotheque  des  Auteum  Fhuh 
foig.  This,  although  not  much  to  be  prused  for  exactness  or 
critkal  sagacity,  is  ^considerable  use  m  the  history  of  French 
Hterature,  and  is  frequently  referred  to  as  authority. 

STEPHEN  VINAND  PI6HIUS,  was  bom  at  Campen  in 
15SK).  He  became  librarian  to  the  cardinal  de  Granville,  md, 
lastly,  master  of  the  school  at  Sauten,  where  he  possessed  a 
eanonry,  and  died  in  1604.  His  works  are — 1.  Annales,  seu 
Fasti  Komanomm  magistratuum  et  Proviacianua,  3  vols.  fol. 
2;  Hercules  Prodicus. 

PAPIItlUS  MASSON,  a  French  writer,  was  the  son  of  a 
rich  merchant,  and  bom  at  St.  Germain,  in  Laval,  in  the  terri- 
tory of  Forez,  May  16, 1544.  After  studying  the  belles  lettrai 
and  philosophy,  and  travelling  to  different  places,  he  came  to 
Paris,  where  he  was  made  librarian  to  the  duke  of  Anjou's 
chJLncellor,  in  which  office  he  continued  ten  years.  In  1576, 
he  was  made  an  advocate  of  parliament,  yet  never  pleaded  but 
one  cause,  which,  however,  he  gained  with  applause.  He  was 
married,  but  had  no  issue.  He  died  January  9,  1611.  He 
wrote  a  book  of  French  annals  in  Latin,  printed  at  Paris  io 
1577,  and  1588,,  4to.  He  is  known  chiefly  by  his  Elogia  Viro> 
rum  Clarissimoram,  though  he  published  several  other  works. 

CORNELIUS  KILIAN,  a  native  of  Brabant,  for  fifty 
years  corrector  of  the  press  to  Plantin.  He  published  Ety- 
roologicon  lingutt  Teutonics,  some  Latin  poems,  &c.  He  dit»i 
1607. 

ALEXANDER  NEVILE,  or  NEVYLE,  an  English 
writer,  was  a  native  of  Kent»  descended  from  the  ancient  and 
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bteottraUe  &iiiajr  oTKIevae,  was  ttie  son  df  Riofaard  Nevile,  of 
^c  douhly  of  Nottin^kaaky  esq.,  by  Aime  Mantel,  daughter  of 
Sir  Walter  Mantel^  of  Heyfoid,  in  Northamptonsbire,  kniglit* 
He  was  bom  in  ld44>«  He  took  his  degree  oi  master  of  arts  at 
CaAihridge  t  after  which  he  became  secretary  to  archbishop 
Parker,  md  his  successor  GrindaL  He  died  October  4,  1614| 
and  was  buried  in  the  cathedrld  at  Canterbury.  He  para- 
phrased the  "  QSdipus*'  of  Seneca,  and  wrote,  in  Latin,  a  nar-» 
rativd  of  the  Insunredtion  under  Kett,  to  which  he  iUlded  an 
9ceol!iht  of  Norwich.  He  published  the  Cambridge  verses  bn 
th6  death  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  &e. 

SIR  THOMAS  BODLEY,  founder  of  the  Bodlehtn  fibrary 
«t  Oxford,  wa^  bom  at  Exeter  March  2, 1544.  When  he  ims 
aboiit  twelvie  years.of  atfe,  his  father,  Mr.  John  Bodlcy,  being 
a  piotestaiit,  was  obfiged  to  leave  the  kiuffdoni.  He  setded  at 
Geneva  with  hia  fiunuy,  and  continued  mere  till  th^  dtath  of 
queen  Mary.  In  that  university,  then  ih  its  infiuiir^,  young 
Jpodley  studied  the  learned  languages,  &c.  nnder  several  emi« 
Qent  professors.  On  the  accession  of  queen  Elizabeth,  he  re- 
turned with  his  father  to  En^and^  and  was  soon  after  entered 
of  Magdalen  college  in  Oxford.  In  1563,  he  took  the  degree 
of  B.A.,  and  the  following  year  was  admitted  fellow  of  Merton 
ooUege*  In  1565^  he  read  a  Greek  lecture  in  the  hall  of  that 
QoUegej  in  1566,  he  took  his  degree  of  M.A.,  and  read  natural 
philosophy  ih  the  public  schools.  In  1569,  he  was  one  of  the 
proctors  of  the  university,  and,  for  some  time  officiated  as  pub* 
JIG  oitetor.  In  1576^  he  quitted  Oxford,  and  made  the  tour  of 
Sarope,  but  returned  to  his  college  after  four  years*  absence. 
He  became  gentlonan  usher  to  queen  Elizabeth,  in  1563,  and 
in  1565  he  tioarried  the  widow  of  Mr.  Ball,  a  lady  of  fcnrtune. 
He  Vaa  soon  after  sent  ambassador  to  the  king  of  Denmark, 
and  other  German  princes.  He  was  next  charged  with  an  in:- 
portent  commission  to  Henxy  HI.  of  France,  and  in  1568,  went 
ambassador  to  the  United  Provinces,  where  he  continued  till 
1597.  On  his  return  to  England,  finding  his  preferment  ob- 
structed by  the  jarring  interest  of  Burleigh  and  Essex,  he  re- 
tired from  court,  and  could  never  aftierwards  be  prevailed  upon 
to  accept  of  any  employment.  He  now  began  the  foundation 
of  the  Bodleian  library,  which  was  completed  in  1599.  Soon 
acfter  the  accession  of  Idng  James  I.,  he  received  the  honour  of 
knighthood,  and  died  January  S8,  161S.  He  was  buried  in 
Mertoh  college.  His  monument  is  of  black  and  white  marble, 
on  which  stands  his  effigy  in  a  scholar's  gown  surrounded  with 
bodbs.  At  the  four  comers  are  csmblematical  figures  of 
Grammar,  Rhetoric,  Mudc,  and  Arithmetic;  two  angels,  &c., 
with  a  short  inscription,  mentioning  his  age  and  time  of  his 
death.  Sir  Thomas  was  a  polite  scholar,  an  able  statesman, 
and  a  worthy  man.    Mr*  Granger  observes,  that  he  merited 
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tnucfa  as  d  mun  or  tetters,  but  inoomparAlily  mdre  m  ihe  ample 
provision  he  made  for  literature,  in  which  he  stands  unrivalled ; 
and  that  his  library  is  a  mausoleum  which  will  perpetuate  his 
memory  as  long  as  booics  themselves  endure.  Sir  Thomas 
wrote  his  own  life  to  the  year  1609;  which,  with  the  first 
draughts  of  the  statutes,  and  liis  letters,  were  published  from 
the  originals  in  the  Bodleian  library,  by  Mr,  Thomas  Hem,  in 
1708.    . 

-  NICHOLAS  LE  FEVRE,  or  NICHOLAS  FABER, 
author  of  several  tracts  in  Latiii  and  French,  was  born  at  Paris, 
June  2,  1544.  During  the  course  of  Ins  studies,  a  singular 
mtsfolrtune  happened  to  hnn«  In  cutting  a  pen,  a  bit  of  the 
^uill  flew  into  his  eye^  and  gave  him  such  exquiaite  .pain,  that 
hastily  lifting'  up  his  hand,  he  struck  the  knife  into  his  eye<»bitlL 
After  acquiring  the  languages,  he  studied  the  civil*  law  at  Thou^ 
touse,  Padua,  and  Bologna.  He  travelled  through  Italy  and 
sp^it  eighteen  months  at  Rome,  about  A.D.  1571,  where  he 
acquired  a  taste  for  antiquities.  In  1587,  he  published  Seneca, 
wiUi  a  learned  preface  and  notes.  He  succeeded  so  weU  in 
mathematics  that  he  detected  the  defect  in  Scaliger*s  demon* 
stration  of  the  quadrature  of  the  circle;  He  also  wrote  on  the 
ecclesiastical  antiquities,  and  drew  up  a  preface  to  the  frag* 
ments  of  St.  Hilary,  wherein  he  discovered  many  important 
^cts  relative  to  the  history  of  Arianism.  He  was  appointed 
plreceptor  to  the  prince  of  Conde,  by  Henry  the  Great,  after 
whose  death,  the  queen  dowager  made  him  preceptor  to  Lewis 
XII.  He  died  in  1611,  or  according  to  Perrault,  Nov.4, 181I?- 
Though  he  laboured  intensely  all  his  life,  he  was  one  of  those 
learned  men  who  are  not  ambitious  of  the  character  of  author, 
but  content  with  studying  for  themselves  and  their  friends. 
The  praises  bestowed  on  Nicholas  le  Fevre,  by  Baailet,  and  al- 
most all  the  critics  of  his  timej  are  of  the  most  exalted  kind,  an 
advantage  which  his  very  great  merits  would  not  perhaps  have 
gained,  had  they  not  been  enhanced  by  his  modesty.  He  was 
admired  and  loved,  but  not  feared.  His  works  were  collected 
by  his  friend,  John  le  Begnc,  and  printed  at  Paris  in  1614v 

ORAZIO  TORSELLINI  TURSELLINUS,  a  learned 
Jesuit,  was  a  native  of  Rome,  and  born  in  1545.  He  entered 
into  the  .society  of  Jesus  hi  156^,  and  was  for  twenty  years  pro- 
fessor of  rhetoric  in  that  capital..  He  was  afterwards  selected 
for  the  government  of  some  of  the  society's  houses,  and  he  was 
successively  rector  of  the  seminary  at  Itome,  of  the  coUcug^e  at 
Florence,  and  of  that  at  Loreto.  He  died  at  Rome  in  ^199. 
TorscIIini  wrote  severali. works  in  elegant  Latin  of  which  the 
principal  are  "  De  Vita  Francisci  Xaverii,'*  1594,  often  re- 
printed, and  translated  into  Italian  and  French.  As  a  supple- 
ipent  to  the  life  of  this  apostle  of  the  Indies,  he  afterwards 
publitihed  his  letters  translated  from  the  Spanish  into  Latin, 
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**  Historia  Lanretana/*  This  history  of  the  miraculous  bouse 
of  Loreto  was  probably  very  edifying  to  good  catholics,  as  it 
was  several  times  printed,  and  was  translated  into  French,  Ita- 
Kan,  and  Spanish ;  a  defence  of  it  against  the  strictures  of 
Matt.  Bernigger  was  undertaken  by  a  Jesuit  of  Nimeguen. 
.  THOMAS  KYD,  a  writer  in  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth. 
He  published  Pompey  the  Great,  a  play,  translated  from  the 
French  of  Gamier. 

ELIZABETH  JANE  WESTON,  bom  about  the  begin- 
ning of  queen  Elizabeth's  reign.  She  left  England  when  very 
young,  and  settled  at  Prague,  in  Bohemia,  where  she  continued 
during  the  remainder  of  her  life,  and  therefore  is  better  known 
abroad  than  at  home.     She  had  fine  natural  parts,  which  were 

{rreatly  improved  by  a  polite  education.  She  understood  many 
anguages,  and  was  particularly  skiQed  in  the  Latin,  in  which 
she  wrote  several  works,  both  in  prose  and  verse,  with  great 
applause,  which  made  her  highly  esteemed  by  some  of  the  most 
learned  foreigners  of  that  time,  who  corresponded  with  her, 
and  gave  her  great  encomiums  on  that  account.  I^caliger  was 
one  of  her  great  encomiasts.  Mr.  Evelyn  has  given  her  a  place 
among  his  learned  women*  Mr.  Philips  has  introduced  her 
among  hb  female  poets,  and  Mr.  Famaby  jranks  her  with 
Sir  Thomas  More,  Alabaster,  and  the  best  Latin  poets  of 
her  time.  She  translated  several  of  iEsop's  fables  into  Latin 
verse*  She  wrote  also  a  Latin  poem  in  praise  of  Typogra- 
phy ;  which,  with  many  other  Latin  poems  and  epistles  to  and 
from  her,  were  collected  and  publisned  imder  the  following 
title ;  "  Parthenicon  Elizabethan  Joannae  Westoniae  Virginis 
Nobilissimas,  Poetrias  Florentissimas,  Linguarumqua^  Peritissi- 
msBy  lib.  IIL  Opera  ac  S'tudio,  G.  Mart,  a  Baldhoven,  sic  col- 
lectus,  et  nunc  denuo  Amicis  Desiderantibus  communicatus," 
page  1606.  She  was  married  to  John  Leon,  a  gentleman  be- 
longing to  the  emperor's  court ;  and  was  living  in  the  year 
1605,  as  appears  from  an  epistle  of  hers  dated  Prague,  Monis 
Martii,  that  year. 

JOHN  FLORIO,  the  Resolute,  as  he  styled  himself,  was 
bom  in  London,  but  descended  from  an  Italian  family.  His 
parents  were  Waldenses,  who  fled  to  England,  from  the  per- 
secutions of  popery ;  but  on  the  death  of  Edward  the  sixth, 
and  the  accession  of  Mary,  they  left  England|  and  went  to 
Germany,  where  John  Florio  received  his  nrst  education. 
Upon  the  re-establishment  of  the  protestant  religion  by  Eliza- 
beth, they  returned ;  and  Florio,  for  a  time,  lived  at  Oxford, 
where  he  taught  the  French  and  Italian  languages.  James  I. 
appointed  him  tutor  to  prince  Henry  ;  and  he  was  also  made 
clerk  of  the .  '  ^set  to  the  queen.  He  was  a  very  useful  roan  in 
his  profef  won,  zealous  for  the  protestant  religion,  and  much 
Aevoted  to  the  English  nation.  Retiring  to  Fulham,  in  Mid- 
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Aoex,  to  ayciid  the  plague,  which  was  then  in  London,  he 
was  seized  and  carried  ot^  by  it  in  1005,  ased  about  ei^tv. 
His  works  are — 1.  First  Fruits,  which  yield  familiar  speech, 
proverbs,  sentences,  and  sayings,  4to.  2>  Introduction  to  the 
Italian  and  English  Tongues.  S.  Garden  of  Recreation^  or 
ItaUan  Proverbs*  4.  .Dictiona^,  Italian  and  English,  folio. 
He  also  translated  Montaigne's  JSssays  into  English. 

JAMES  DOUSA,  an  eminent  literary  character,  was  bom 
of  a  noble  family  at  Nortwick,  in  Holknd,  in  1545.  His  pa- 
rents died  when  he  was  very  young,  and  he  was  sent  to  school  at 
Paris,  where  he  made  a  rapid  progress  in  Greek  and  Latin. 
When  he  had  completed  his  education,  he  returned  to  his 
own  country,  married  a  wife,  and  applying  himself  to  state 
affairs,  was  made  a  curator  of  the  banks  and  ditches,  whkh 
office  he  held  full  twenty  years.  Dousa  was  a  soldier  as  well 
as  a  scholar  and  a  statesman ;  and  he  behaved  vrith  such  bra- 
very at  the  siege  of  Leyden  in  1574,  that  the  prince  of  Orange 
committed  the  government  of  the  town  to  him.  In  1575  the 
university  was  founded  at  Leyden,  and  Dousa  was  the  first 
curator  of  it.  He  had  such  a  retentive  memory,  that  he  could 
give  an  answer  to  any  thing  that  was  asked  him  relating  to 
ancient  or  mod.^m  history,,  or  to  any  branch  of  literature.  He 
was  a  kind  of  living  library.  His  moral  qualities  are  said  to 
have  been  no  less  meritorious  than  his  intellectual  and  literary. 
He  died  October  12,  1604.  He  wrote  A  History  of  HoUand, 
in  Latin  verse,  published  at  Leyden  in  1601, 4to.  His  other 
works  are — 1.  Notes  on  Classic  Authors.  2.  Epodon  ex  puris 
lambis,  8vo.  S.  Poemata.  4.  Odarum  Britannicarum,  4iQb 
5.  Elegiarum,  et  Epigrammatum,  4to.  His  eldest  son  Janu% 
who  died  at  the  age  of  twenty-six,  in  1597,  wrote  notes  upon 
Plautus  at  the  age  of  sixteen.  He  also  published,  at  nineteen, 
a  book,  ^*  De  rebus  coelestibus  ;**  and  another,  entitled  ''  Echo^ 
sive  Lusis  imaginis  jocosse.!*  He  was  preceptor  to  the  prince 
of  Orange,  and  librarian  of  the  university  of  Leyden.  Dousa's 
three  other  sons,  George,  Francis,  and.  Theodore,  were  all  of 
them  men  of  learning,  though  not  so  eminent  as  Janus. 

GABRIEL  HARVEY,  a  scholar  and  poet,  was  boni 
about  1545.  His  father  was  by  trade  a  ro][»e-maker,  but  was 
of  a  good  family,  and  was  nearlv  related  to  that  eminent  states- 
man Sir  Th(pias  Smith.  Gabriel  was  educated  at  Christ's 
College,  Cambridge,  and  afterwards  obtained  a  fellowship  of 
Trinity-hall,  but  took  his  doctor's  de^pree  at  Oxford,  and  then 
became  an  advocate  in  the  prerogative  coiirt    He  wrote  the 

Eoem  signed  \*  Hobbinol,"piefixed  to  Spenser's  Faery  Queen; 
ut  he  disgraced  himself  by  a  scurrilous  contrpTersy  with 
Nash  and  Greene.  His  highest  honour  was  ha\ing  8p«i>er 
for  his  intimate  friend ;  and  he  was  also  esteemed  by  Shr  Philip 
Sidney.    For  a  curious  account  of  Harvey's  literary  q[uarras 
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^ith  Nash,  &c.,  the  reader  may  consult  **  Mr.  B*  Israeli's 
Calamities  of  Authors.**  Harvey  died  about  1630,  aged  eighty- 
five.  His  works  are — 1.  Three  proper  Letters  touching  the 
Earthquake. ,  2.  Two  letters  touchinff  artificial  versifying,  3. 
Four  Letters  and  Sonnets  touching  Robert  Greene  and  others. 

4.  Pierce's  Supererogation ;  or  a'  new  Praise  of  the  old  Ass. 

5.  Rhetor,  sive  duorum  dierum  oratio  de  Natura,  4to.  6-  Ci- 
ceronianus,  vel  oratio  post  reditum  habita  Cantabrigias  ad  suos 
auditores.  7.  €hratulatio  Valdenensium.  1.  Smithus,  vel 
musarum  lachrymae  pro  obitu  honorat,  viri  Thorn.  Smith. 

ANTONIO  QUERENGHI,  an  Italian  htcrary  character, 
was  a  native  of  Padua,  and  born  in  1546.  He  displayed  at  an 
early  age  such  a  disposition  for  literature,  that  he  wrote  verses 
at  twelve,  which  were  admired,  and  distinguished  himself  by 
his  knowledge  of  the  languages^  civil  laws,  and  philosophy, 
soon  after  he  had  passed  his  fifteenth  year.  He  afterwards 
applied  himself  to  theology,  in  which  he  was  regarded  as  a 
great  proficient.  By  the  advice  of  Speron  Sperono,  whose 
pupil  he  had  been,  he  repaired  to  Rome,  where  he  entered 
into  the  service  of  various  cardinals,  and  became  an  active 
member  of  the  academy  deglt  Animosi.  He  was  at  length 
made  secretary  of  the  sacred  college,  in  which  capacity  he 

5>resided  at  the  election  of  five  popes.  Clement  VIII.  con- 
erred  upon  him  a  canonry  of  Padua,  which  occasioned  him 
to  reside  for  some  time  in  that  city,  where  he  was  of  great 
service  to  the  nqply  founded  academy,  degli  Ricorati.  He 
returned  to  Rome  in  the  pontificate  of  Paul  V.,  by  whom  he 
was  made  private  chamberlain,  and  referendary  of  both  signa- 
tures. He  held  these  offices  under  the  two  succeeding  popes, 
and  though  he  w^s  solicited  by  duke  Rannucio  Farnese  to  go 
to  Parma  and  write  the  history  of  his  father  Alexander,  and 
had  besides  an  invitation  firom  Henrv  IV.  of  France,  he  chose 
to  remain  at  Rome.  He  died  in  that  city,  full  of  .years  and 
honours,  in  1633,  at  the  age  of  eighty-seven.  Querenghi  Ivas 
a  man  of  various  and  extensive  literature,  and  was  much  re- 
garded by  the  learned  and  ingenious  of  his  time ;  his  writings 
were  numerous,  and  comprehended  the  sciences,  philology, 
oratory,  and  poetry,  both  Latin  and  Italian.  It  was  by  bis 
poems  that  he  became  principially  known  to  posterity,  which 
are  elegant  and  correct,  but  not  remarkably  animated.  They 
have  been  characterized  as,  having  nothing  to  censure,  much 
to  praise*  but  little  to  admire. 

FRANCIS  MODIUS,  a  learned  critic,  was  a  native  of 
Oudenbiirg,  in  the  diocese  of  Bruges,  in  Flanders,  and  bom 
in  1546.  The  wars  of  the  low  countries  obliffed  him  to  retire 
to  Cologne,  and  to  pa^s  a  great  part  of  his  hfe  in  Germany. 
Being  at  Rome  in  15fi?7,  when  the  town  was  plundered,  he  lost 
all  his  property,  and  received  a  dangerous  Wound.     He  was 
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finally  presented  with  a  canonry  at  Aire,'  where  he  died  in 
1 J97.  Modius  was  the  author  of  annotations  upon  several 
ancient  writers;  on  Fontinus>  M]ia,n,  Modestus,  and  Vegetius; 
Livy,  Quintus  Curtius,  Justus,  Tacitus,  and  others.  They  are 
mostly  contained  in  his  '^  Lectiones  Novantiquae,"  which  were 
first  printed  at  Frankfort  in  1584,  and  were  reprinted  in  one 
hundred  and  twenty-three  letters  by  Gruter,  in  the  fifth  volume 
of  his  '^  Thesaurus  Criticus."  He  also  wrote  poems,  and 
other  works  in  Latin*  His  critical  talents  have  heen  praised 
by  Lipsius  and  Scioppius* 

STEPHEN  GERLACH,  was  born  at  a  village  in  Swabia, 
in  the  year  1546.  He  laid  the  foundation  of  a  learned  educa- 
tion at  Stutgard,  and  became  distinguished  for  his  diligence  at 
the  university  at  Tubingen,  where,  in  1566,  he  took  his  degree 
of  B.A.  with  great  appmuse.  He  was  admitted  to  the  degree 
of  doctor  in  philosophy  in  1567,  at  Erlingen;  and  in  1573  he 
accompanied  an  embassy  from  the  emperor  Maximilian.  II.  to 
the  Turkish  court.  He  continued  at  Constantinople  about  five 
years,  acquainting  himself  with  the  manners  and  religion  of  the 
Turks  and  Grreeks,  and  cultivating  an  acquaintance  with  the 
most  eminent  men  in  the  latter  communion.  Upon  his  return 
to  Tubingen  he  obtained  some  other  preferment,  and  engaged 
in  the  duties  of  his  profession  with  so  much  zeal  and  assiduity, 
as  to  injure  his  health.  He  died  in  161S,  in  the  sixty-sixth 
year  of  his  age.  He  was  author  of  an  "  Epitome  of  Eccle- 
siastical History ;"  of  '^  A  Journal  of  the  embassy  sent  to  the 
Porte  by  the  emperors  Maximilian  II.  3ind  Kodolph  II,'* 
abounding  in  curious  and  interesting  particulars,  historical,  ec- 
clesiastical, and  theological;  and  numerous  theological  ^^Dis- 
sertations,'' &c. 

JOHN  ARGALL,  a  British  scholar  and  divine,  was  bom 
in  London,  and  entered  a  student  in  Christ-church.  He  took 
holy  orders  and  obtained  the  living  of  Halesworth,  in  Sufiblk. 
Being  at  a  feast  at  Cheston,  a  mile  distant  from  his  living,  he 
died  suddenlv  at  the  table,  and  was  .buried  at  Halesworth, 
October  8,  lo06.  While  he  resided  at  the  university,  he  was 
noted  as  a  keen  disputant,  and  a  famous  actor  of  plays  at 
Christ-church,  particularly  when  the  queen  paid  a  visit  there 
in  1566*  He  was  much  devoted  to  his  studies.  He  write — 1. 
De  vera  Penitentia,  8vo.  2.  Introductio  ad  artem  Dialecti- 
cam,  8vo» 

JASON  D£  NORES,  a  scholar,  poet,  and  philosopher, 
•born  at  Nicosia,  in  Cyprus.  He  lost  his  fortune  when  the 
Turks  took  that  island  in  1570.  He  retired  to  Padua,  where 
he  acquired  great  reputation  in  teaching  moral  philosophv; 
but  his  character  had  a  cast  of  severity.  Nores  attacked  tne 
Pastor  Fido  of  Guarini,  who  confuted  him  in  a  piece  printed 
at  Ferrara  in  1688.      Nores  made  a  reply  in  1590;  and  the 
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poet  was  preparing  an  answer  stili  more  severe,  when  Nore» 
died  of  grief  for  the  banishment  of  his  only  son,  for  having 
killed  a  Venetian  in  a  duel.    He  1^  behind  him  many  works. 

FREDERIC  SYLBUR6IUS,  a  learned  German,  bom  at 
Marpurgy  in  Hesse,  in  1546.  He  taught  Latiui  Greek,  and 
French  for  some  time  at  Licha ;  but  afterwards  applied  him* 
self  solely  to  the  revising  and  correcting  of  ancient  authors, 
particularly  the  Greek  classics,  for  the  presses  of  Wechel  and 
Commelin.  He  also  greatly  assisted  the  celebrated  Henry 
Stephens  in  compiling  his  Thesaurus  Gr«c»  Linguae.  He 
likewise  published  a  Greek  Grammar,  which  was  much  es- 
teemed. For  these  services  he  had  a  salary  from  the  univer- 
sity at  Marburg.    He  died  in  1596. 

LAURENCE  RHODOMANZA,  a  learned  German,  was 
a  native  of  Sassowerf,  in  Upper  Saxony,  and  bom  in  1546.  He 
pursued  his  studies  at  the  college  of  Ilfield  six  years ;  and 
became  an  eminent  Greek  scholar.  He  wrote  Greek  verses, 
which  are  much  admired.  He  translated  the  Greek  poem  of 
Quintus  Calaber  into  Latin.  He  also  translated  Diodorus 
Siculus  into  Latin.  He  became  professor  of  history  in  the 
imiversity  of  Wittemberg ;  and  published  several  other  works. 
He  died  in  1606  at  Wittemberg. 

RICHARD  STANYHURST,  of  Dublin,  son  of  the 
speaker  of  the  Irish  commons,  was  educated  at  university 
college,  Oxford.  After  studying  the  Uw,  he  became  a  Roman 
Catholic,  and  went  abroad  and  was  appointed  chaplain  to  Albert 
of  Austria,  governor  of  the  Netherlands.  He  died  at  Brussels, 
1618,  ^ed  about  seventy-two.     He  wrote  various  works. 

PETER  BALES,  a  most  famous  master  in  the  art  of  pen- 
manship or  fair  writing,  and  one  of  the  first  inventors  of  snort 
hand  writing.  He  was  bom  in  1547,  and  is  styled  by  Anthony 
Wood,  "  a  most  dextrous  person  in  his  profession,'*  who  adds, 
that  "  he  spent  several  years  in  sciences  among  the  Oxonians, 
particularly  in  Gloucester  hall;  but  that  study  which  he  used 
for  a  diversion  only,  proved  at  length  a  source  of  profit.'* 
He  is  recorded  for  his  skill  in  micrography,  or  miniature  writ- 
ing, in  Hollinshed's  Chronicle,  A.  D.  1525 ;  and  Mr.  Evelyn 
has  also  celebrated  his  wonderful  skill  in  the  delicate  operations 
of  the  hand.  Hadrian  Junius,  speaking  as  a  miracle  of  some- 
body who  wrote  the  apostles'  creed  and  the  beginning  of  St. 
John's  gospel  within  the  compass  of  a  farthing,  '^  what  would 
you  have  said,"  says  Mr.  Evelyn,  "  of  our  famous  Peter  Bales, 
who  in  the  year  1575,  wrote  the  Lord's  prayer,  the  creed,  de- 
calogue, with  two  short  prayers  in  Latin,  his  own  name,  motto, 
day  of  the  month,  year  of  the  Lord,  and  reign  of  the  queen, 
to  whom  he  presented  it  at  Hampton  Court,  all  of  it  written 
within  the  circle  of  a  single  penny,  enchased  hi  a  ring  and  bor- 
.ders  of  gold,  and  covered  with  a  crystal  so  accurately  wrought. 
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98  to  be  yefr/  plainly  legible,  to  tbe  great  admiiBtien  of  iicr 
malesty,  the  whole  privy  conneily  and  aerecal  ambassadors  tben 
at  court."  He  was  also  dextrous  in  imitating  hand-writiiig, 
and  in  about  1586  was  employed  by  secretary  Walsingham  in 
certain  poUtical  maniBUTres.  We  find  him  at  the  he^  pf  a 
school  near  the  Old  Bailey^  London^  in  1590,  in  which  year 
he  published  his  ^^  Writing  Schocdmaster  in  three  parts ;  the 
first  teaching  swift  writing,  the  second  true  writing,  the  third 
fair  writing,**  In  1595  he  had  a  great  trial  of  ^U  in  Black- 
friars  with  one  Daniel  Johnson  for  a  golden  pen  of  20^.  value, 
and  won  it;  and  had  also  the  arms  of  calligraphy  ffiven  him, 
which  are  azure  and  a  pen,  as  a  prize,  on  a  trial  of  ^U  in  this 
art  among  the  best  penmen  in  London.  In  1597  he  repub- 
lished his  Writing  Schoolmaster,  which  was  in  such  high  re- 
putation that  no  less  than  eighteen  copies  of  commendatory 
verses,  composed  by  learned  men  of  that  time,  were  printed 
before  it.  Wood  says  that  he  was  engaged  in  Essex*8  treasons 
in  1600 ;  but  he  was  only  engaged,  and  very  innocently  so,  in 
serving  the  treacherous  purposes  of  one  of  that  earls  merce- 
nary dependants* 

RODOLPH  60CLENIUS,  a  volununous  German  author, 
bom  in  the  county  of  Warbeck  in  1547.  He  was  about  fifty 
years  professor  of  logic  at  Marpurg,  and  died  there  in  1628. 
His  works  are  philosophical. 

NICODEMUS  FKISCHLIN,  a  learned  German  writer, 
was  bom  at  Baling  in  Swabia  in  1547.  At  twenty  years  old 
he  was  made  professor  in  the  university  of  Tubingen*  He  had 
a  great  turn  for  poetry,  and  it  is  said  he  could  nuike  verses  as 
fast  as  he  wanted  them,  but  he  was  also  well  versed  in  every 
part  of  science  and  learning.  He  was  moderator  in  philoso- 
phical disputes,  and  read  public  lectures  in  mathematics  and 
astronomy  before  he  had  reached  his  twenty-fifth  year.  In 
1580  he  published  an  oration  in  praise  of  a  country  life,  with  a 
paraphrase  on  Virgil's  Eclogues  and  Geor^ics.  Here  be  drew 
a  parallel  between  the  courtiers  of  his  time  and  the  ancient 
Imsbandmen,  which  gave  such  offence  that  he  was  obliged  to 
leave  the  country^  and  at  length  was  thrown  into  prison ;  in 
endeavouring  to  escape  from  which,  he  fell,  and  was  dashed  to 
pieces,  in  1590.  He  left  a  great  many  works  of  various  kinds, 
as  tragedies,  comedies,  elegies,  translations  bf  Latin  and  Greek 
authors,  with  notes  upon  them,  orations,  &c.  These  were 
published  1598-1607,  in  4  vols.  8vo. 

JORDANO  BRUNO,  an  atheistical  writer,  bora  at  Nolo 
in  Naples.  About  1582  he  began  to  call  in  question  some  of 
the  tenets  of  the  Romish  church,  which  occasioned  his  retiring 
to  Geneva;  but  after  two  years'  stay  there  he  expressed  his 
aversion  to  Calvinism  in  such  a  manner  that  he  was  expelled 
the  city.    After  having  staid  some  time  at  Lyons,  Thoulouse, 
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and  Btfisi  he  <^ine  to  London^  and  continiied  two  years  in  the 
house  of  M.  Casdenean,  the  French  ambassador.  He  was 
▼ery  well  received  by  queen  EHsabeth  and  the  politer  part  of 
the  court.  His  principal  firiends  were  Sir  Philip  Sidney^  and 
Sir  FuOce  Ghrevilie.  With  these,  and  some  others  of  their  club, 
Bruno  held  assemblies ;  but  as  they  treated  of  subjects  of  s 
▼ery  delicate  nature,  which  did  not  suit  the  taste  or  capacity 
of  every  bpdy,  they  kept  the  door  always  shut,  and  none  but 
select  persons  were  admitted  into  their  company.  At  Sir 
Philip's  re(][ue8t  he  composed  his  Spaccio  della  Besda  Trium* 
phahte,  which  was  printed  in  8to.,  1584,  and  dedicated  to  that 
gendeman.  This  work,  which  is  remarkable  for  nothing  but 
its  impiety,  we  are  told  in  the  Spectator,  No.  389,  sold  at  an 
auction  in  London  for  30/.  From  England  he  went  to  Wit- 
temberg,  and  from  thence  to  Prague,  where  he  printed  some 
tracts,  in  which  he  openly  discovered  his  atheistical  principles^ 
After  visitinff  some  other  towns  in  Germany,  he  made  a  tour 
to  Venice,  where  he  was  apprehended  by  the  inquisition,  tried, 
condemned,  and  reflising  to  retract,  was  burnt  at  the  stake 
Feb.  9,  1600. 

It  is  not  certain  whether  his  heresy  as  a  Lutheran,  his  apos- 
tasy from  the  Dominicans,  or  the  atheistical  opinions  with  which 
he  was  charged,  produced  his  condemnation,  but  probably  aH 
these  accusations  were  united.  Bruno  was  a  man  of  a  singula^ 
and  paradoxical  turn  of  mind;  confident^  sanguine,  and  inventive, 
but  confiised  and  fanciAiI  in  his  notions,  and  often  impenetra- 
bly obscure.  His  philosophical  doctrine  was  not,  as  Bayle  and 
,La  Croze  have  affirmed,  founded  on  the  principles  of  Spino- 
zism,  but  derived  from  the  ancient  system  of  emanation,  and 
indeed  appears  to  have  been  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  unite 
the  atomic  and  emanative  systems.  There  may  be  found  in 
him  hints  of  many  philosophical  notions  to  whicn  other  writers 
have  given  celebrity ;  as  the  vortices  of  Descartes,  the  atoms  of 
Oassendi,  the  optimism  of  Leibnitz,  and  especially  the  system 
of  the  heavenly  bodies  of  Copernicus;  but  all  these  are  very 
obscurely  and  inaccurately  sketched,  and  his  merit  was  rather 
that  of  setting  an  example  of  attacking  ancient  errors  tlian  of 
establishing  new  truths. 

THOMAS  NEWTON,  an  eminent  writer,  Latin  poet, 
divine,  schoolmaster,  and  physician,  was  the  eldest  son  of  Ed- 
ward Newton  of  Butley,  near  Presbury  in  Cheshire.  He  re- 
ceived his  education  at  Macclesfield  in  the  same  county.  From 
this  school  Newton  was  sent  at  thirteen  years  of  age  to  Trinity 
college,  Oxford,  from  whence  he  removed  to  Queen's  college, 
Cambridge.  On  his  return  to  his  native  country  he  staid  some 
time  at  Oxford,  and  was  re-admitted  to  Trinity  college,  and 
took  orders.    He  obtained  the  patronage  of  Robert,  earl  of 
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Essex^  and  through  his  inflirence  was  made  master  of  the  gtmxk^ 
mar  school  at  Macclesfield.  He  likewise  practiaed  pfaysxc,  and 
published  some  treatises  on  that  subject.  In  1583  he  was  made 
rector  of  Little  Ilford  in  Essex,  where  he  taught  school^  conti^ 
nued  to  practise  physic,  and  acquired  a  large  fortune.  He 
died  at  his  rectory  in  1607.  Hb  principal  works  are — 1.  His- 
tory of  the  Saracens^  4to,  9.  Approved  Medicmes  and  Ck>r« 
dial  Precepts.  3.  lUustrum  aliquot  Ai^lorum  encomia.  4. 
An  elegiac  Poem  on  the  Death  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  5.  The 
Herbal  to  the  Bible,  translated  from  Lemnius. 

RODOLPHUS  HOSPINIAN,  one  of  the  greatest  writers 
that  Switzerland  has  given  birth  to.  He  was  bom  in  15i<7  at  Al- 
torf  near  Zurich,  obtained  the  freedom  of  Zurich,  was  ordained 
in  1568,  made  pro  visor  of  the  abbey  school  in  1571,  and  soon 
after  minister.  He  undertook  a  noble  work  of  vast  extent,  viz. 
A  History  of  the  Errors  of  Popery;  of  which  he  published  a 
considerable  part  What  he  published  on  the  Eucharist,  and 
another  work  called  Concordia  Discors,  exceedingly  exaspe- 
rated the  Lutherans.  He  did  not  reply  to  them,  but  wrote  a 
work  against  the  Jesuits,  entitled  Historia  Jesuitica,  &c.  These 
writings  gained  him  fame  and  preferment.  He  died  ui  1626. 
An  edition  of  his  works  was  published  at  Geneva  in  1681,  in 
7  vols,  folio. 

WILLIAM  D AKINS>  one  of  the  translators  of  the  Bible. 
The  translators  being  divided  .into  six  classes,  two  of  which 
were  to  meet  at  Westminster,  two  at  Oxford,  and  two  at  Cam- 
bridge y  Mr.  Dakins  was  one  of  those  at  Westminster,  and  his 
part  was  the  epistles  of  St.  Paul  and  the  canonical  epistles.  He 
did  not,  however,  live  to  see  the  work  completed,  as  he  died  in 
February,  1607,  a  few  months  afte^  being  chosen  junior  dean  of 
Trinity  college. 

JUSTUS  LIPSIUS,  a  learned  critic,  bom  at  Isch,  a  village 
near  Brussels,  in  15457.  After  having  distinguished  himself  in 
literature,  he  became  secretary  to  cardinal  de  Granveilan  at 
Rome,  where  the  best  libraries  were  open  to  him ;  and  he  col* 
lated  the  MSS.  of  ancient  audiors.  He  lived  thirteen  years  at 
Ley  den,  during  which  he  composed  and  published  what  he 
esteemed  his  best  works,  but  settled  at  Louvaine,  where  he 
tauffht  polite  literature  with  sreat  reputation.  He  was  re- 
markable for  unsteadiness  in  reugion,  fluctuating  often  between 
the  protestants  and  papbts;  but  he  became  finally  a  bigoted 
catholic.  He  had  an  extraordinary  veneration  for  every  thing 
Homan,  and  wrote  several  pieces  to  illustrate  the  history  and 
antiquities  of  Rome,  in  which  he  carries  the  magnitude  of 
the  city  beyond  all  reasonable  bounds.  He  was  an  admirer  of 
th^  stoical  philosophy,  and  composed  a  manual  of  it.  His  per* 
^onal  appearance  was  mean^  and  his  conversation  not  at  all 
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8trikiiig»  MO  that  those  strangers  iivtio  were  led  byfak  repats^ 
tion  to  pay  him  a  visit  were  generally  disappointed.  His  prin*- 
cipal  works  are — 1.  A  Conunentary  upon  Tacitus.  2.  Satur« 
nalia.  3.  De  Militia  Ronuuuu  4.  De  Constantia.  5.  Vanae 
Lectiones.  6.  De  Una  ReHgione.  7.  De  Cruce.  8.  ATrear- 
tise  on  Libraries,  4to. 

RENATUS  BENOIT,  a  famous  doctor  of  the  Sorbomie, 
and  curate  of  Eustathius  at  Paris.  He  was  a  secret  favourer 
of  the  protestant  religion ;  and  that  his  countrymen  might  be 
able  to  read  the  Bible  in  their  own  tongue  he  published  at 
Paris  the  French  translation,  which  had  I^en  made  by  the  re- 
formed ministers  at  Geneva.  This  translation  was  approved 
of  by  several  doctors  of  the  Sorbonne  before  it  went  to  the 
press,  and  Charles  IX.  had  granted  a  privilege  for  printing  of 
it.  Yet  when  it  was  published  it  was  immediately  condemned* 
He  had  been  before  that  time  confessor  to  the  unfortunate 
queen  Mary,  during  her  stay  in  France,  and  attended  her  when 
she  returned  to  Scotland.  Some  time  before  the  death  of 
Henry  UI.,  Dr.  Benoit,  or  some  of  his  friends  with  his  assist* 
ance,  published  a  book  intitled,  Apothologie  Catholique,  i.  e« 
The  Catholic  Apology,  in  which  it  was  showed  that  the  pro* 
testant  religion,  which  Henry,  king  of  Navarre  professed  was 
not  a  sufficient  reason  to  deprive  hum  of  his  right  of  succeeding 
to  the  crown  of  France.  When  Henry  IV.  waa  resolved  to 
embrace  the  catholic  religion  he  assisted  at  that  assembly,  in 
which  king  Henry  abjured  the  reformed  religion.     The  king 

Eromoted  him  to  the  bishopric  of  Troyes  in  Champagne,  1597, 
ut  he  could  never  obtain  the  pope^s  bulls  to  be  installed^ 
However  he  enjoyed  the  temporalities  of  that  bishopric  tiU  he 
resigned  it.    He  died  in  1608. 

THEODORE  MARCILLUS,  a  learned  German  cntic, 
was  born  at  Amheim,  a  town  of  Grueldres,  in  1548.  His  &ther 
was  a  scholar  and  a  man  of  rank,  and  observing  in  his  son  an 
uncommon  inclination  for  books,  took  particuhr  care  of  hia 
education.  Theodore  became  a  teacher  of  the  belles  lettrea 
first  at  Thoulouse,  and  next  at  Paris,  where,  in  160S,  he  waa 
made  royal  professor  of  the  Latin  tongue  and  polite  literature* 
He  died  in  1617.  He  published  an  edition  of  Pvtha^oras*a 
Golden  Verses,  with  notes,  in  1585;  and  he  was  also  the  au^ 
thor  of  a  work,  entitled  Historia  Strenarum,  &c. 

PETER  LARGECLOOF,  professor  of  eloquenceat  UpsaU 
was  employed  by  the  king  of  Sweden  to  write  the  history  of 
northern  Europe.  His  Latin  is  considered  as  very  correct  and 
eWant.     He  died  in  1599  aged  fifty-one. 

FRANCIS  SUARES  or  SUAREZ,  a  Spanish  Jesuit,  bom 
in  Grenada,  January  5, 1548.  He  was  protessor  of  theology 
at  Alcala,  Salamanca,  Rome,  and  Coimbra  in  Portugal.    He 
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died  at  Lisbon  in  1617  with  great  ease  and  iei^oa&HU  His 
memory  was  so  astoniehing,  that  he  conld  repeat  the  wfade  of  lua 
yolominous  works  by  heart.  His  writings  fill  S3  folio  Tohimes, 
mostly  on  theological  and  moral  subjects.  His  Treatise  of  Laws 
has  been  reprinted  in  this  comitry .  His  Defence  of  the  Catholic 
Faith  against  the  Errors  of  England  was  written  at  the  request 
of  pope  Paul  v.  This  book  was  pnbHcIy  burnt  at  London  by 
cmer  of  James  I. 

SIR  HENRY  SAVILLE,  a  very  learned  Er^hman,  the 
second  son  of  Henry  Saville,  Eso-y  was  bom  at  firadley  near 
Halifax,  in  Yorkshire,  Nor.  SOtb,  1540.  He  was  entered  of 
Merton  coBege,  Oxford,  in  1561,  where  he  took  the  degrees 
in  arts,  and  was  chosen  fellow.  When  he  proceeded  master  of 
arts  in  1570,  he  read  for  that  degree  on  the  almagest  of  Ptole- 
117,  which  procured  him  the  reputation  of  a  man  eminendy 
ritiUed  in  mathematics  and  the  Greek  language ;  in  the  former  of 
which  he  voluntarily  read  a  pubHc  lecture  in  the  university  ibr 
some  tune.  In  15TB  he  travelled  into  France  and  other  countries, 
where  diligently  improving  himself  in  aO  useful  learning,  in  lan- 
guages, and  the  knowledge  of  the  world,  he  became  a  most  ac- 
complished gentleman.  At  hb  return  he  was  made  tutor  of  the 
Gh-eek  tongue  to  mieen  EUzabeth,  who  had  a  great  esteem  and 
respect  for  him.  In  1585  he  wa^i  made  warden  of  Merton  col- 
lege, which  he  governed  six  and  thirty  vears  with  great  honour, 
tod  improved  it  by  all  the  means  in  his  power.  In  1596  he 
Was  chosen  provost  of  Eton  college,  which  be  filled  with  many 
leamJBd  men.  James  L,  upon  h&  accession  to  the  crown  of 
England,  expressed  a  great  regard  for  him,  and  would  have 
preferred  him  either  in  church  or  state,  but  Saville  declined  it, 
and  only  accepted  the  ceremony  of  knighthood  firom  the  king 
sit  Windsor,  in  1604.  His  only  son,  Henry,  dying  about  that 
lime,  he  henceforth  devoted  his  fortune  to  the  promoting  of 
learning.  Among  other  things,  in  1619,  he  foimded,  in  the 
University  of  Oxfoi^,  two  lectures  or  professorships,  one  in 
geometnry  the  other  in  astronomy;  which  he  endowed  with  A 
salary  of  £160  a  year  each,  besides  a  legacy  of  £600  to  purchase 
more  lands  for  the  same  use.  He  also  furnbhed  a  library  with 
mathematical  books  near  the  mathematical  school,  for  the  use 
of  his  professors;  and  ^ave  £100  to  the  mathematical  chest  of 
his  own  appointing,  addmg  afterwards  a  legacy  of  £4  a  year  to 
the  same  cnest,  to  the  university,  and  to  his  professors  jointly. 
Me  likewise  gave  £1S0  towards  the  new  building  of  the  schools, 
tiesides  several  rare  manuscripts  and  printed  b<K>ks  to  the  Bod- 
leian library,  and  a  good  quantity  of  Greek  types  to  the  printing 
t>ress  at  Oxford. 

After  a  life  thus  spent  in  the  encouragement  and  promotion 
^f  science,  and  literature  in  general,  he-  died  at  Eton  college 
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Feb.  dtfa,  l&ii,  in  the  seveiity-third  ytsat  of  his  Age»  and  was 
buried  in  the  chapel  there.  On  this  occasion  the  uniTershy  of 
(^ford  puid  him  the  greatest  honours,  by  having  a  nublic 
speech  and  verses  made  in  his  praise,  which  were  published 
soon  after  in  4to.  under  tfie  title  of  "  Ulthna  Linea  Sivillii." 

As  to  the  character  of  Saville,  the  highest  encomiums  are  be- 
stowed upon  him  by  all  the  learned  of  his  time ;  by  Casatlbon, 
Mercerus,  Meibomius,  Joseph  Scahgeri  and  especially  the 
learned  bishop  Montague,  who,  in  his  Diatribse  upon  Seiden's 
History  of  Tythes,  styles  him  **  that  magazine  of  learnings 
whose  memory  shall  be  honourable  amongst  not  only  the 
teamed  but  the  righteous  for  ever."  Severtu  noble  instances 
of  his  munificence  to  the  republic  of  letters  have  already  been 
mentioned.  In  the  account  of  his  publications^  whidi  will  be 
given  in  another  place,  many  more,  and  even  ^eater,  will  ap- 
pear. His  principal  works  are — 1.  A  translation  of  Tacitus, 
feiio.  3.  A  View  of  Militarv  Matters,  or  Commentaries  con- 
Ceming  Roman  Warfare,  o.  Rerum  Anglicarum  Scriptores 
post  l^dam,  fol.  4.  An  edition  of  St.  Chrysostom,  in  Greek, 
S  vols,  folio.  5.  An  edition  of  Bradwardin  '*  De  Causa  Dei,*' 
folio.  6.  Prcelectiones  in  Elementorum  Eudidis  Oxonise  ha- 
bitSB,    7.  Oratio  coram  Elizabetha  Regina  Oxon,  habitce. 

MICHAEL  DE  CERVANTES  SAAVEDRA,  the  ini* 
mitable  author  of  Don  Quixote,  was  bom  at  Madrid  in  ld49« 
From  his  infancy  he  was  fond  of  books,  but  he  applied  himself 
wholly  to  novels  and  poetry,  especially  those  of  Spanish  and 
Italian  authors.  He  went  to  Italy  to  serve  cardinal  Aquavivai 
to  whom  he  was  chamberlain  at  Rome,  and  afterwards  followed 
the  profession  of  a  soldier  for  some  years  under  the  victorious 
Colonna.  He  was  present  at  the  battle  of  Lepanto  in  ld71  i 
in  which  he  lost  his  left  hand  by  a  shot.  After  this  he  ii^as 
taken  by  the  Moors  and  carried  to  Algiers,  where  he  continued 
a  captive  five  years  and  a  half.  Then  he  returned  to  Spain, 
and  wrote  several  comedies  and  tragedies,  which  were  well  re- 
ceived, and  acted  with  ^eat  applause.  In  1584  he  published 
his  Galatea,  a  novel  in  6  books ;  but  the  work  which  has  immor-* 
taHzed  his  name,  is  the  History  of  Don  Quixote,  the  first  part 
of  which  was  printed  at  Madrid  in  1605.  This  is  a  satire  upon 
books  of  knight  errantry;  and  the  chief  end  of  it  was  to  destroy 
the  reputation  of  these  books.  It  was  universally  read ;  and 
the  most  eminent  painters,  tapestry  workers,  engravers,  and 
sculptors  were  soon  employed  in  representing  the  history  of 
Don  Quixote.  Cervantes'  work,  even  in  his  life-time,  had  thd 
honour  of  receiving  royal  approbation.  As  Philip  III.  was 
standing  in  a  balcony  of  his  palace  at  Madrid,  he  observed  ^ 
student  on  the  banks  of  the  Man:0anares  reading  a  book,  and 
£rem  time  to  time  beating  his  forehead  with  extraordinary 
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nuu^s  of  deligfaCy  upon  which  the  king  said»  '^  That  scholar  i» 
either  mad  or  reading  Don  Quixote ;"  ue  latter  of  which  proved 
to  be  the  case.  But  notwithstanding  the  vast  sppkuse  his 
book  every  where  met  with,  Cervantes  had  much  ado  to  keep 
himself  from  starving.  In  1615  he  published  a  second  part. 
He  wrote  also  several  novels,  and  among  the  rest.  The  Trou- 
bles of  Persiles  and  Sidsmunda.  He  had  employed  many 
years  in  writing  this  novel,  and  finished  it  just  before  his  death, 
for  he  did  not  live  to  see  it  published.  His  sickness  was  of 
such  a  nature,  that  he  was  able  to  be  his  own  historian.  At 
the  end  of  the  preface  to  this  work  he  represents  himsdf  on 
horseback  upon  the  road,  and  a  student,  who  had  overtakra 
hun,  engaged  in  conversation  with  him.  ^^  And  happemng  to 
talk  of  my  illness,'*  says  he,  '^  the  student  soon  let  me  know  my 
doom,  by  saying  it  was  a  dropsy  I  had  got ;  the  thirst  attend* 
ing  which  all  the  water  of  the  ocean,  though  it  were  not  salt, 
would  not  suffice  to  quench.  '  Therefore  Senor  Cervantes^' 
says  he,  '  you  must  drink  nothing  at  all,  but  do  not  forget  to 
eat,  for  this  alone  will  recover  you  without  any  other  physic'  '  I 
have  been  told  the  same  by  others,'  answered  I,  *'  but  I  can  no 
more  forbear  tippling  than  if  I  were  bom  to  do  nothing  else* 
My  life  is  drawing  to  an  end,  and  fi^m  the  daily  journal  of  my 
pulse  I  shall  have  finished  my  course  by  next  Sunday  at  the 
farthest.  But  adieu,  my  merry  friends  ail,  for  I  am  gomg  to 
die ;  and  I  hope  to  see  you  ere  long  in  the  other  world,  as 
happy  as  heart  can  wish."  His  dropsy  increased,  and  at  last 
proved  fatal  to  him,  yet  he  continued  to  say  and  to  write  bon 
mots.  He  received  the  last  sacrament  on  the  18th  Aprils  1616, 
yet  the  day  after  wrote  a  dedication  of  his  books  to  the  count 
de  Lemos. 

SIR  THOMAS  URQUHART,  philologer,  soldier,  poet, 
and  mathematician,  was,  if  we  may  credit  himself,  the  most 
extraordinai^  character  that  the  world  has  yet  produced* 
**  Betwixt  what  is  printed,'^  he  remarks,  '^  and  what  ready  for 
the  presse,  I  have  set  forth  above  a  hundred  severall  bookes, 
on  subjects  never  hitherto  thought  upon  by  any."  This  num- 
ber is  certainly  ample  enough;  but  he  soon  augments  it  to  a 
wonderful  degree :  '^  Had  not  I  been  violently  plucked  away 
by  the  '  importunity  of  my  creditors,'  I  would  have  emitted  to 
public  view,  above  five  hundred  several  treatises  on  inventions 
never  hitherto  thought  upon  by  any."  His  Logopandecteiaon 
is  intruded  as  one  of  these  admirable  inventions ;  but  the  ho- 
nour of  having  first  conceived  the  desion  of  forming  a  universal 
language  is  by  no  means  due  to  Urquhart.  The,  execution  of 
the  same  plan  had  already  been  recommended  by  the  ingenious 
bishop  Bedell  to  one  Johnston,  a  clergyman  of  hb  diocese. 
"  The  bishop,,"  says  Dr.  Bumetj  ''  &iMling  the  man  had  a 
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▼ery  mercurial  wit  and  a  great  capacilv,  he  reaohed  to  set  him 
to  work,  that  so  he  might  not  be  wholly  useless  to  the  diurch  z 
and  therefore  he  proposed  to  him  the  composing  an  universal 
character,  that  might  be  equally  well  understood  by  all  nations : 
and  he  shewed  him,  that  since  there  was  alseddy  an  universal 
mathematical  character,  received  both  for  arithmetic,  geometry, 
and  astronomy,  the  other  was  not  impossible  to  be  done.  John- 
ston undertook  it  readily;  and  the  bishop  drew  for  him  a 
scheme  of  the  whole  work,  which  l^e  bsou^t  to  such  perfec- 
tion, that,  as  my  author  was  informed,  he  put  it  under  the 
press,  but  the  rebeUion  prevented  his  finishing  it."  Urquhart's 
acheme  of  a  universal  language  seems  to  have  excited  very  Uttle 
curiosity,  and  indeed  it  can  only  be  regarded  as  one  of  the 
incoherent  dreams  of  learning.  His  Discovery  of  a  most  ex« 
quisite  Jewel  includes  a  rhapsodical  and  bombastic  vindication 
of  the  Scottish  nation,  interspersed  with  anecdotes  and  charao* 
ters  of  some  of  our  most  eminent  scholars  and  warriors*  Those 
who  consult  the  work  in  the  hope  of  meeting  with  sotid  or 
accurate  information,  will  undoubtedly  be  disappointed;  but 
the  writer^s  enthusiastic  attachment  to  his  native  country  ren- 
ders even  his  wildest  flights  interesting.  His  translation  of  the 
first  three  books  of  Rabslab  has  procured  him  higher  applause 
than  his  other  productions.  It  is  remarked  by  Mr.  Motteux 
that  he  possessed  learning  and  fancy  equal  to  the  task  which 
he  had  undertaken;  and  that  his  version  preserves  the  very 
style  and  air  of  the  original.  Urquhart  was  undoubtedly  pos- 
.sessed  of  a  lively  &ncy,  and  of  no  inconsiderable  portion  of 
learning;  but  his  compositions  seem  to  betray  some  latent 
sparks  of  lunacy.  His  own  praise  is  one  of  the  topics  on  which 
he  is  apt  to  expatiate  in  extravagant  terms.  The  Jewel,  writ- 
ten under  an  assumed  character,  contains  many  high  encomiums 
on  the  real  author,  and  represents  him  as  endowed  with  quar 
lities  which  no  man  is  readily  allowed  to  ascribe  to  himself. 
His  attempt  to  trace  his  own  lineage  to  the  era  of  the  creation 
.affords  a  ludicrous  specimen  of  vanity.  Many  of  his  reveries 
serve  to  remind  us  of  the  chivalrous  philosopher  lord  Herbert: 
and  he  appears  to  have  been  equally  prompt  to  engage  in  fan- 
tastic quarrels.  *'  As  the  heart,"  says  Urquhart,  *'  is  primum 
vivens,  so  was  it  my  heart  which,  in  my  younger  years,  before 
my  brains  were  ripened  for  eminent  undertakings,  gave  me  the 
courage  fv  adventuring  in  a  forrain  climat,  thrice  to  enter  the 
lists  against  men  of  three  severall  nations,  to  vindicate  my  na- 
tive country  firom  the  calumnies  wherewith  they  had  aspersed 
it;  wherein  it  pleased  God  so  to  conduct  my  fortune,  that  after 
I  had  disarmed  them,  they  in  such  sort  acknowledged  their 
.  error  and  the  obligation  they  did  owe  me,  for  sparing  their 
lives,  which  justly  by  the  laws  of  arms  I  might  have  taken,  that 
in  lieu  of  three  enemies  that  fonnerly  they  were,  I  acquired 
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three  constant  finendts^  both  to  myselfe  and  my  compatriots, 
whereof  by  severaU  gallant  testimonies  they  gave  evident  proofe, 
to  the  improvement  of  my  countrey's  credit  in  many  occasions.** 
ESTHER  INGLIS,  or  ENGLISH,  a  lady  emment  for  her 
skill  in  calligraphy,  or  fine  writing.  In  the  Ireauty,  exactness, 
and  variety  of  her  characters,  she  excelled  all  who  had  pre- 
ceded her.  A  specimen  of  her  delicate  and  beautiful  writnig 
was,  in  1711,  in  possession  of  Mr.  Samuel  Kello,  her  great- 

Kandson.  Others  were  deposited  in  the  Castle  at  Edinburgh, 
the  library  of  Christ-church,  Oxford,  are  the  Psalms  of 
David,  written  in  French  by  Mrs.  Inglis,  who  presented  them 
in  person  to  queen  Elizabeth,  by  whom  they  were  given  to  the 
library.  Two  manuscripts,  written  by  Mrs.  Inglis,  were  abo 
preserved  with  care  in  the  Bodleian  library;  one  of  them  is 
entitled  *'  Le  six  vingt  et  six  Quatrains  de  Guy  de  Tour,  sieur 
de  Pybrac,  escrits  par  Esther  Inglis,  pour  son  dernier  adieu, 
ce  SI  ejour  de  Juin,  1617."  The  following  address  is,  in  the 
'second  leaf,  written  hi  capital  letters.  "To  the  right  wor- 
shipful my  very  singular  friende,  Joseph  Hall,  doctor  of  divinity, 
and  dean  of  Winchester,  Esther  IngUs  wisheth  all  increase  of 
true  happiness.  Junii  xxi.  1617."  In  the  third  leaf  is  pasted 
the  head  of  the  writer,  painted  upon  a  card.  The  other  ma- 
nuscript is  entitled  *'Les  Proverbes  de  Solomon;  escrites  en 
diverses  sortes  de  lettres,  par  Esther  Anglois,  en  Francoise. 
A  Lislebourge  en  Escosse,"  1599.  Every  chapter  of  this  cu- 
rious performance  is  written  in  a  different  hand,  as  is  also  the 
dedication.  The  manuscript  contains  near  forty  different  cha- 
racters of  writing.  The  beginnings  and  endings  of  the  chap- 
ters are  adorned  with  beautiful  head  and  tail-pieces,  and  the 
margins,  in  imitation  of  the  old  manuscripts,  curiously  decorated 
with  the  pen.  The  book  is  dedicated  to  the  earl  of  Kssex.  On 
one  of  the  first  pages  are  his  arms,  neatly  drawn  with  all  their 
quarterings.  In  the  fifth  leaf,  drawn  with  a  pen,  is  the  picture 
of  Esther  Indis,  in  the  habit  of  the  times ;  her  right  hand  holds 
a  pen,  the  left  rests  upon  an  open  book,  on  one  of  the  leaves  in 
which  is  written,  "  De  TEtemel  le  bien,  de  moi  le  mal,  ou  rien.** 
A  music-book  lies  open  before  her.  Under  the  picture  is  a 
Latin  epigram  by  Andrew  Melvin,  and  on  the  following  page 
a  second  by  the  same  author,  in  praise  of  Mrs.  IngUs.  In  the 
royal  library,  D.  XVI.,  are  "  Esther  Inglis's  fifly  Emblems," 
finely  drawn  and  written.  A  Lislebourg  en  Escosse,  en  I'anne, 
16S4.  Mrs.  Inglis  appears  to  have  lived  unmarried  till  she 
was  about  forty  years  of  age,  when  she  became  the  wife  of  Mr. 
Bartholomew  Kello,  a  Scotchman,  to  whom  she  bore  a  son, 
Samuel  Kello,  who  was  educated  in  Christ-church  college, 
Oxford.  Mr.  Samuel  Kello,  her  grandson,  was  sword-bearer 
of  Norwich,  and  died  in  1709. 
THOMAS  GARZONI,  an  Italian  writer  of  considerable 
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celebrity,  was  born  in  1549,  at  Ba^naeaTalio,  near  Ferrara;  bet 
was  a  regular  canon  lateral^  and  med  in  hb  own  country,  168% 
aged  40.  He  had  chiefly  educated  himself,  and  learned  He*? 
brew  and  Spanish  without  a  master.  He  was  the  author  of 
several  works ;  the  chief  of  which  is  entitled  *'  La  Piazza  uni* 
versalo  di  tutti  le  professioni  mondo  *'  being  a  repository  of  all 
arts  and  professions.  It  was  printed  at  Venice  in  1589.  The 
knowledge  in  this  book  is  of  conrse  superficial;  but  it  p<anta 
out  where  more  and  superior  information  may  be  found.  It 
has  been  truly  said  by  Niceron,  that  the  works  of  6arz<»u 
prove  him  to  have  dipped  into  all  the  sciences,  and  sufficiently 
manifest  the  ext^it  of  his  knowledge,  and  of  what  he  would 
have  been  capable  with  a  regular  education  and  a  longer  life. 

RICHARD  GIBBONS,  a  learned  English  Jesuit,  was  born 
in  Winchester  in  1549.  He  left  his  native  country,  and  be-i 
came  professor  of  philosophy  and  divinity  in  several  fbrdgn 
universities.  He  lived  durmg  his  latter  years  at  Douay,  and 
employed  his  leisure  time  in  publishing  editions  of  various 
works  from  MSS.,  illustrated  with  notes.  He  died  June  21, 
168^. 

HENRY  FERRARS  received  his  education  at  Oxford^ 
and  made  large  collections  for  the  history  of  his  native  country. 
His  papers  hid  the  foundation  of  Dugdale^s  antiquities  of 
Warwickshire.  He  distinguished  himself  also  as  a  poet.  He 
died  in  163S,  aged  84,  leaving  behind  him  the  character  of  a 
well  bred  gentleman,  a  good  neighbour,  and  an  honest  man. 

THEODORE  AGRIPPA  D'  AUBIGNE,  an  illustrious 
French  author,  grandfather  of  the  fiunous  Mad.  de  Maintenon, 
was  born  in  1550.  He  made  such  an  early  progress  in  letters, 
that  he  is  said  to  have  translated  Plato's  Crito  from  the  Greek 
into  French,  when  he  was  only  eight  years  old.  His  father 
dying  when  he  was  thirteen,  he  attached  himself  to  the  cause 
of  Henry  IV.,  under  whom  he  fought;  and  who  made  him 
gentleman  of  his  bed-chamber.  He  soon  became  a  favourite 
with  Henry,  who  raised  him  to  several  high  offices ;  but  he  at 
length  lost  his  favour,  partly  by  refusing  to  complv  with  his 
passions,  and  partly  by  a  certain  democratic  kind  of  inflexibi- 
lity, which  is  particularly  offensive  to  those  who  think  homage 
due  to  their  rank.  The  necessity  under  which  Henry  lay  of 
conciliating  the  catholic  lords  by  Isivours,  made  him  sometimes 
appear  ungrate&l  to  his  old  and  tried  servants ;  and  d' Aubigae 
did  not  fan  to  let  him  know  his  sentiments  with  great  boldness 
on  diese  occasions.  Henry  felt  these  remonstrances,  but  bore 
widi  them  from  one  whom  he  knew  to  have  justice  on  his  side, 
and  to  be  of  incorruptible  fideUty.  Though  d'Aubigne  refused 
to  follow  him  to  the  siege  of  Paris,  the  king  placed  under  hia 
custody  the  cardinal  of  Bourbon,  whom  the  league  recognised 
for  kmg.    And  when  Duplessi-Momai  reminded  the  lung  of 
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the  causes  of  dUpIeasure  d'Aubisne  had  against  him^  ^'  The 
word  of  d'Aubigne  discontented,  replied  Henry,  *'is  worth  as 
much  as  the  gratitude  of  another  man."  D*Aubigny  had  as 
much  gwierosity  of  sentiment  as  courage ;  and  when  Henry  re- 

S reached  him  for  his  friendship  for  la  Tremouille,  whom  he 
ad  disgraced  and  banished,  '*  Sire,**  said  dAubigne,  ^'  he  is 
unfortunate  enough  to  have  lost  the  favour  of  his  master — 
could  I  withdraw  my  friendship  from  him  when  he  has  most 
need  of  it?"  Quitting  France  he  took  refuge  in  Geneva, 
where  he  was  highly  honoured,  and  spent  the  remainder  of  his 
d^s  in  writing  different  works.  His  chief  production  is  his 
*^  Histoire  UniverseUe,  from  1550  to  1601 ;  with  a  short  account 
of  the  death  of  Henry  IV.,"  3  vols.  foUo.  The  first  vol.  was 
scarcely  published,  when  the  parliament  of  Paris  condemned  it 
to  be  burnt;  as  ''  a  work  wherein  kings  are  treated  not  only 
with  little  respect,  but  even  outraged. '  He  died  at  Geneva, 
1630,  aged  80.  His  son  Constant  d  Aubigne  was  father  of  the 
celebrated  Madame  de  Maintenon.  » 

FRANCIS  D'AMBOISE,  a  French  waiter,  the  son  of  a 
surgeon,  who  became  a  great  favourite  in  the  courts  of  Charles 
IX.  of  France,  and  his  brother  Henry  III.  From  his  child* 
hood  he  was  fond  of  looking  into  old  libraries,  and  turning 
over  dusty  manuscripts.  In  some  of  these  researches  he  laid 
his  hands  on  the  letters  of  Abelard  and  Heloise,  which  he  read 
with  much  pleasure,  and  was  induced  to  pursue  his  inquiries. 
He  found  other  works  of  the  same  author,  and  in  time  bis  ma- 
muscripts  swelled  to  a  large  bulk,  and  he  read,  arranged,  and 
selected  what  pleased  him  best.  The  rising  sun,  he  says,  often 
found  him  at  these  works  of  Peter  Abelard.  He  edited  and 
wrote  an  "  apologetic  preface,"  in  which  he  labours  to  shew 
that  Abelard  was  the  greatest  and  best  man,  and  Heloise  the 
greatest  and  best  woman  whom  the  annals  of  human  kind  had 
recorded.  The  compilation,  however,  although  unsuccessful 
in  its  main  design,  contains  some  curious  matter,  and  mav  be 
read  with  pleasure.  But  he  did  not  live  to  see  it  published, 
for  it  was  not  printed  till  1616. 

GUILO  PACIO,  was  born  in  1550  at  Vicenza.  While 
Tery  young  he  was  distinguished  for  his  proficiency  in  literature. 
Being  destined  for  the  law,  he  was  sent  to  Padua.  Upon  his 
return  to  Vicenza,  his  curiosity  led  him  to  peruse  the  writings 
o{  the  religious  reformers,  for  which  he  was  accused  to  the 
bishop,  who  ordered  him  to  be  apprehended.  He  therefore 
took  refuse  at  Geneva,  where,  being  destitute  of  the  means  of 
support,  he  opened  a  school  for  children.  Becoming  better 
known  from  some  publications  on  legal  topics,  he  obtained  in 
1578  a  chair  of  jurisprudence  in  that  city.  He  married  a  lady 
of  Lucca,  who  was  a  refugee  like  himself,  by  whom  he  had  ten 
children.    In  1585  he  was  invited  to  a  professorship,  .either  of 
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philosophy  or  law^  at  Heidelberg^  on  which  occasion  he  deli- 
vered an  oration  '*  De  Juris  Civilis  difficultate  ac  docendi  me- 
thodo/'  which  he  printed.  It  appears  that  at  this  time  he 
signed  himself  Berga^  from  a  country  house  belonging  to  his 
family.   He  remained  at  Heidelberg  ten  years,  and  quitted  it  in 

1595  for  Sedan^  where  the  duke  of  Bouillon  had  established  a 
new  academy.  In  this  he  held  the  logical  chair  till  the  war 
broke  out»  which  obliged  him  to  return  to  Geneva.  Soon  after 
he  was  called  to  take  the  office  of  principal  in  the  college  of 
Nismes.  Thence  he  removed  to  the  professorship  of  civil  law 
at  Montpellier^  where  he  had  for  a  domestic  pupil  the  cele- 
brated PieresC)  who  was  attracted  to  that  university  in  1602  by 
the  reputation  of  Pacio.  It  was  a  great  object  of  the  pupil  to 
effect  the  return  of  his  master  to  the  catholic  fidthi  and  fox  this 
purpose  he  endeavoured  to  fix  him  with  a  large  stipend  at  the 
revived  university  of  Aix.  But  the  wife  of  Pacio,  who  appears 
to  have  been  much  more  sealous  for  the  new  principles  than 
himself,  refused  to  reside  in  a  catholic  city,  whence  the  pro- 
jected settlement  did  not  take  place.  Eor  many  years  attempts 
for  his  conversion  and  change  of  abode  were  continued  viSthout 
effect ;  he  was^  however,  induced  to  reject  a  flattering  invita- 
tion firom  the  university  of  Leyden,  avowedly  because  he  was 
resolved  "  at  length  to  declare  himself  what  he  really  was/' 
namely,  a  catholic*  In  1616  he  removed  to  Valence  in  Dau- 
phin6,  where  he  occupied  the  chair  of  the  famous  Cmas,  at  a 
stipend  of  a  thousand  crowns,  with  other  considerable  emolu- 
ments. There,  in  1619,  to  the  great  jov  of  Pierese,  whose 
attachment  to  him  was  uninterrupted,  he  returned  to  the 
bosom  of  his  mother  church.  He  continued  his  professorial 
labours  till  his  death  in  1635.  The  works  of  this  writer,  of 
which  twenty-nine  articles  are  enumerated  by  Niceron,  are 
almost  all  on  legal  or  philosophical  topics,  in  both  of  which 
sciences  he  was  profoundly  versed.  He  published  new  and 
accurate  versions  of  several  of  Aristotle's  works,  which  are  .con- 
sidered as  models  of  translation.  The  great  honours  and  emo- 
luments which  he  received,  and  the  contest  among  the  famous 
universities  to  obtain  posse9sion  of  him,  sufficiency  prove  that 
he  was  esteemed  one  of  the  best  scholars  then. existing^ 
*^  FIAMIN60  GAUDIO,  a  Fleming,  said  by  the  Italians  to 
j^ave  been  the  master  of  the  venerable  Palestrina,  by  whom 
If  hey  mean  Claude  €k>iidimel. 

;  ^  OEORGB  LXBANUS,  was  desoojded  from  a  respectable 
i^mily  atXimitz  laFbland,  of'.whicb.pl^  he  was  a  native. 
lie  pursued  nis  studies  for  severalyears^in.tb'e  most  celebrated 
Qierman  uiliversities;  and  coming  to  reside  at  Cracow,  he 
w«8  appofaited  one  of  the  professors  in  the  principal  qoU^e 
oft  that  city.  He  is  said  to.  have  been  the  first  person  who  in- 
troduced Aere  the  study  of  the  Greek  language.    Amo9g 
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cthar  works  he  compiled  an  Anthology,  which  still  remaiDs 
in  MS. 

VALENTINE  GENTILLET,  a  learned  French  writer 
in  defence  of  the  protestant  causei  was  bom  at  Yiemie  in 
Dauphin^.  He  was  a  lawyer  by  profession,  and  according  to 
some  writers  was  at  first  an  advocate  in  the  parliament  of  Thou- 
louse,  and  afterwards  syndic  of  the  republic  of  Geneva.  From 
the  preface  to  one  of  his  works  it  appears,  that  he  had  been 
at  one  thne  president  of  the  parliament  of  Grenoble.  He  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  his  writings,  which  rendered  him  a  fa- 
vourite author  with  the  Protestants,  for  the  zeal  which  they 
displayed  against  popery,  and  the  learning  and  abilitie$  with 
which  they  maintained  ihe  principles  of  the  Reformation. 
By  the  edicts  that  were  published  m  France  against  those  of 
the  reformed  religion,  he  was  driven  into  exile. 

DU  REFUGE,  a  French  gentleman,  author  of  a  hook 
that  has  undergone  several  editions,  entided,  A  Treatise,  on 
the  Court,  or  Instructions  for  Courtiers*  He  was  well  versed  in 
state  affairs,  both  in  theory  and  practice ;  he  had  read  much, 
and  had  a  large  and  long  experience  of  courts  and  of  their 
afikirs,  of  kings,  princes,  states,  and  republics.  The  kings  of 
France  employed  him  with  great  advantage^  as  an  ambassador 
and  neffociator,  and  he  behaved  with  so  much  wisdom,  and 
had  such  ffood  success,  that  never  any  thing  c^d  be  objected 
to  his  prudent  conduct.  He  died  in  Uie  reign  of  Lewis  aUI., 
and  Uiere  were  found  in  his  closet  several  state  tracts  that  he 
had  composed. 

DANIEL  PAREUS,  son  of  Philip  Pareus,  was  a  ^ood 
Grecian,  and  published  some  books.  He  was  unhappily  killed 
by  highwaymen,  in  his  father's  life  time.  Vossius  highly  es* 
teemed  him. 

JOHN  BOND,  a  commentator  on  Horace  and  Persius, 
was  bom  in  Somersetshire,  in  1550,  and  educated  at  Winches* 
ter.    In  1569  he  was  entered  a  student  of  Oxford.    He  took 
his  degree  of  B.  A.  in  1573,  and  that  of  M.A*  in  1579;  soon 
after  which  he  was  appointed  master  of  the  free  school  in 
Tawiton,  Somersetshire.    In  thi^  employment  he  contanued 
many  years  with  great  reputation,  but  being  at  length  wi9|IK  <>^ 
this  laborious  enjployment,  he  commenced  physician^  ^^a^^ 
came  eminent  in  that  capacity.    He  died  in  16lJS,  p<:M38^sset 
of  several  lands  and  tenements  in  his  neigbbourhoocl^      j^^ 
'  published,  Annotationes  in  poemata  Quint]  Horaiii«  SycK  160G 
but  the  best  edition  is  that  of  Amsterdam^  ISmo.  1686.      {^ 
edition  of  P^sius  was  not  printed  tijl  1614, 8vo. 

NICHOLAS  BERAULD,  a  native  of  Orleans,  precept- 
to  the  Collgnys,  and  fairaous  for  his  acquaintance  wiU:^   £^-f 
-mus,  and  oliier  learned  men.    He  coinpiled  a  Q^JPcq^L^  j 
Lexicon.    His  s»on  Francis  was  also  eminent  as  a  sclxoUti*   .W 
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be  became  principal  of  the  coDegea  of  Montargis  and  Rok 
chelle. 

RICHARD  BERNARD,  an  author  of  whom  we  know 
only  that  he  lived  at  Epworth  in  Lincolnshire,  in  the  rrign  of 
queeyi  Elisabeth;  he  u  chiefly  noticeable  as  having  mven  the 
nrst  entire  transladon  of  Terence's  comedies,  pubHshed  in 
1508, 4to. 

GEORGE  CONE,  the  contemporary  of  Dempster,  haa 
been  extolled  by  Erythseus  as  a  scholar  of  a  highly  cultivated 
and  elegant  taste.  His  zealous  attachment  to  the  papal  inte- 
rest discovered  itself  in  his  writings  as  well  as  in  his  conduct; 
and  accordingly  his  productions  are  too  deeply  dnctured  witii 
reHgioaa  and  political  prejudices  to  be  much  relished  duringthe 
present  age.  His  life  of  queen  Mary,  and  hb  treatise  on  the 
refigion  in  Scotland,  are  however,  stSl  consulted  by  more  cu- 
rious inqinrers«  The  latter  of  these  works  is  distinguish^  by 
a  fierce  spirit  of  invective,  which  we  must  eitiier  impute  to  his 
natural  depravity  of  disposition,  or  to  his  anxious  devotion  to 
the  will  of  the  sovereign  pontiff.  Of  the  importance  of  his 
character  the  Roman  court  seems  to  have  been  sufficiently 
aware;  he  was  sent  to  reside  at  London  in  the  capacity 
of  a  watch&l  emissary,  and  acquitted  himself  witii  such  abffity 
and  address,  that  his  faithful  services,  had  not  sudden  death 
intervened,  would  have  been  rewarded  with  a  cardinal's; 
hat  On  his  return  towards  Rome  he  died  in  the  city  of 
Gttioa,  having  bequeathed  his  effects  to  his  patron  Cardinal 
BarbarinL 

NICHOLAS  RAIMARUS  URSUS,  a  man  of  uncom- 
taon  genius,  bom  at  Henstedt  in  HolAtein,  in  1650.  He  was 
fifVt  a  ewine-kerd,  and  did  not  learn  to  read  and  write  till  he 
was  eighteen.^  But  he  soon  after  acquired  Latin,  Greek, 
French,  unathematics,  philosophy,  and  astronomy,  and  most 
of  them  wi^out  a  teacher.  He  taught  a  new  system  of  as* 
tronomy  resembKng  that  of  Tycho  Brdie.  He  died  in  1690. 
CHARLES  BATTUE  a  Flemish  writer  of  some  etninence; 
published  in  1598  a  translation  of  the^woriis  of  GuiHeneau 
mto  hia  own  laa^goage,  folio,  Dordrecht;  and  in  1615,  the 
works  -of  AmiNrose  FM*a,  folio,  Amsterdam,  with  numerous 
plates  engraved  on  wood ;  also  a  manual  for  surgeons,  with  a' 
treatise  on  wounds  of  the  head,  from  Hippocrates* 

URQUE  ABRAHAM,  a  Jew  of  Portugal,  though  Ar- 
naud  considers  him  as  a  Christian.  He  undertook  with  Tobiaar 
Athias  to  translate  the  Bijtrile  into  Spanish  in  this  century ;  but 
though  aeeuracy  8«teiips  to  pervade  the  whole,  yet  it  is  jiisdy 

L  vii^m  as  a  coin|^alf|9n  ftbm  prece4n^g  Chaldee  paraphrases 

L  and  Spanish  glossaries.'  ' 

^      JOHN  AaORIUS,  a  learned  Jesuit,  born  at  Lucca,  in 

«/  Tta 
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the  diocese  of  Cardlagenay  ill  Spain.'  His  merit  raised  him  td 
eminence  in  his  society,  and  he  became  rector  of  several  col* 
leges/  He  was  professor  of  humanit]^  at  Alcak,  and  also  at 
RomO)  where  he  died  in  160S«  He  publishedi  Inatitatibnun 
Moratium,  tomi  tres,  Rome  1600,  fol.  onen  reprinted  at  Leyden^ 
Venice,  Cologne,  &c.  He  wrote  also,  In  £antica  canticorum 
commentaria  juxta  historicum  et  allegoricum  sensum,  which  has 
n^v^i*  been  onnteu 

.  MATTHEW  ALEMAN,  a  Spaniard,  born  near  SeriUe. 
He  was  near  twenty  years  in  the  service  of  the  court  of  Philip 
U.,  and  then  employed  himself  in  writing  the  history  of  Gus- 
man  d'Alfarache,  a  romance,  which  has  gone  through  more 
than  30  editions  in  Spain,  and  has  been  translated  into  most  of 
the  languages  in  Europe. 

LEONTORIUS  CONRAD,  a  learned  German  Cistcrtian 
monk  in  this  century.  He  appears  to  have  been  well  acquainted 
with  the  best  writers  in  profane  and  sacred  literature,  and  to 
have  maintained  an  intercourse  with  the  most  learned  men  of 
bis  time. 

TULLIA  OF  ARRAGON,  a  Neapolitan  lady,  celebrated 
for  her  erudition,  understanding,  and  poetical  talents,  w^  bom 
at  Naples,  and^  flourished  about  1550.  She  was  carried  to 
Rome  in  her  infancy,  and  brought  up  in  that  city  with  the 
greatest  cere.  When  very  young,  the  study  of  nolite  literature, 
and  «xerciiiing  that  happy  talent  for  poetry  whicn  she  possessed, 
fbrmed  her  highest  enjoyments.  She  soon  became  known,  and 
was  early  classed  with  the  most  illustrious  of  the  learned.  She 
afterwards  passed  several  years  at  Venice,  where  her  society 
was  much  courted  by  all  people  of  merit  or  science.  She  wrote 
•many  miscellaneoua  poems,  which  appeared  at  first  scattered 
in  several -difierent  collections,  but  were  collected,  and  puUished 
at  Verace  in  1 547.  They  bear  marks  of  genius  and  a  sprightly 
imaffifiation,  and  ape  much  praised  for  purity  of  atyle* 

.  m^  was  persuaded  by  some  of.  her  literary  acquaintance  to 
M'rite  'a  tveatiae  <m  the  infinity  of  love,  Del  Infinita  d'Amor, 
which  was  printed  at  Venice*  She  there  also  composed  a  po- 
etical romance,  caUed  an  epic  poem.  The  hero  wanders  Uke 
Telemachus  from  place  to  place,  in  search  of  his  &ther.  This 
work,  of  which  the  style  was  much  pi^aised,  had  not  much  sue- 
cess.  It  was  said  to  be  translated  from  a  Spanish  romance,  but 
is  riow  believed  to  be  an  old  Italian  poemi  new  written  and  .better 
versified.  Honourable  mention  of  TuUia  is  made  by.  many 
ItaHan  writers,  but  more  particularly  by  the  timous  Girolano 
Muzio,  who'  was  deeply  in  love  with  her,  and  esteemed  her 
highly.  In  the  third  book  of  his  letters  he  speaks  much  of  the 
good  qualities  and  virtues  of  this  ingenious  lady ;  and  his  most 
beautiful  poems  are  written  in  her  praise,  under  the  fictitiQus 
names  of  Tyulenia  and  Thalia. 
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JAMBS  CHEYNE,  a  learned  man,  was  of  the  ancieat 
£imily  of  Arnage^  or  Arnagie,  in  Aberdeenshirey  where  he  waa 
born.  After  studying  classical  and  philosophical  learning  in 
the  ^miversity  of  Aberdeen  he  went  to  France,  and  taught  phi- 
losophy for  some  time  in  the  college  of  St.  Barbe,  at  Parish 
From  thence  he  went  to  Douay,  where  he  taught  philosophy  for 
several  years,  and  was  made  rector  of  the  Scotoi  college,  and 
canon  and  grand  penitentiary  of  the  cathedral  of  Tournay.  Ue 
died  in  16^  He  has  the  character  of  being  one  of  the  most 
learned  men,  and  one  of  the  first  mathematicians  and  philosot 
phers  of  his  time.  His  works  are — 1 .  Analysis  in  Philosophiam 
Aristotelis,  1573, 8vo.  3.  De  Spheera  sen  gtobi  ccelestis  fabrica. 
3.  De  Geographia,  8vo.  4*  Orationes,  de  perfecto  Philoao* 
pho,  8vo.     5.  Analysis  et  Scholia  in  Aristot.  8vo. 

LEVITA  ELIAS,  a  rabbi,  was  a  native  of  Germany.  He 
passed  the  greater  part  of  his  life  at  Rome,  and  at  Venice,  where 
he  taught  the  Hebrew  tongue.  Of  all  the  critics  that  have 
arisen  among  the  modern  Jews  he  was  the  most  enlightened, 
and  had  the  candour  to  reject,  as  ridiculous  fables^  the  greater 
part  of  their  traditions.  His  works  are — L  Lexicon  Chaldai* 
cum,  fol.  1 54L  2.  Traditio  Dootrinas,  4t0.  3.  CoUectio  boo* 
rum  in  quibus  Chaldseus  paraphrastes  interjecit  nom^i  Messiie 
Christi,  1572,  8vo.  4.  Several  Hebrew  Grammars.  5.  No-f 
menclatura  Hebraica,  4to.  He  rejected  the  antiquity  of  the 
Hebrew  vowel-pointsi  which  brought  upon  him  the  eninity  of 
his  Jbrethren. 

iEMILIUS  PORTUS,  son  of  Francis  Portus,  born  in 
1551,  pursued  a  similar  course  of  study.  He  was  successively 
regent  of  the  first  and  second  classes  at  Geneva,  Greek  pro^ 
fessor  at  Lausanne  in  1581,  and  at  Heidelberg  in  159S.  He 
published  editions,  with  commentaries,  versions,  &c.  of  various 
ancient  authors,  as  Aristophanes,  Dionysius,  HalicarnassuS) 
Suidas,  notes  on  Thucydides  and  Euripides,  and  dictionaries 
of  the  Doric  and  Tonic  dialects. 

JAMES  CRICHTON,  a  Scots  gentleman,  and  who,  on 
account  of  his  extraordinary  endowments  of  body  and  mind, 
obtained  the  appellation  of  the  Admirable  Crichton.  The 
time  of  this  celebrated  person's  birth  is  said,  by  the  generality 
of  writers,  to  have  been  in  1551,  and  that  his  father  was  Robert 
Crichton  of  Clonie,  or  EUiock,  in  the  county  of  Perth,  It  is 
also  asserted  that  James  Crichton  was  descended  of  the  blood 
royal,  his  mother  being  Elizabeth  Stuart  of  Beath,  who  was 
a  descendant  of  Robert,  duke  of  Albany,  the  third  son  of  king 
Robert  H.  by  Elizabeth  More.  Crichton  is  supposed  to  Iiave 
received  his  grammatical  education  at  Perth,  and  to  have 
studied  pbHosophy  in  the  university  of  St.  Andrew  s.  His  tutor 
in  that  university  was  professor  John  Rutherford,  who  distiur 
gubhed  himself  by  writing  four  books  on  Aristotle's  Logic*  and 
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A  commentary  on  Ins  Poelies*    According  to  AUiis  Miuriitdus» 
who  c^  Crichton  first  cousin  to  the  king,  he  was  also  htstrttct^ 
ed  along  with  his  Bugesty  by  Buchanan,  Hepbum/and  Robert- 
son, as  weU  as  by  Rutherford;  and  he  had  scarcely  arrived  to 
the  twentieth  year  of  his  age,  when  he  had  run  through  the 
whole  circle  of  the  sciences,  and  could  speak  and  write  to  p«r« 
fection  in  ten  different  lanffuages^    Nor  was  this  all,  for  he  had 
likewise  improyed  faimseu  to  die  highest  degree  in  ridii^, 
dancing,  and  singing,  and  in  playinfr  upon  aD  s<»t8  dF  instru- 
ments.    Crichton,  thus  accomplished,  went  abroad,  and  is 
said  to  have  gone  to  Paris,  where  he  caused  placards  to  be 
fixed  on  all  the  gates  of  the  schools,  halls^  and  colleges^  be- 
longing to  the  university,  and  on  all  the  pillars  and  posts  before 
the  houses  of  the  most  renowned  men  for  literature  in  the  dty, 
inviting  all  those  who  were  well  versed  in  any  art  or  science,  to 
dispute  with  bin  in  the  college  of  Navarre  that  day  six  weeks, 
by  nine  o*dock  in  the  morning,  where  he  would  attend  tbem^ 
and  be  ready  to  answer  to  whatever  should  be  proposed  to  hin^ 
in  any  art  or  science,  and  in  any  of  these  twdve  languages, 
Hebrew,  Syriae,  Arabic,  Greek,  Latin,  Spanish,  Frendi,  Ita- 
lian, English,  Dutch,  Flemish,  and  Sdavonian;  and  thbeidier 
in  verse  or  prose,  at  the  discretion  of  the  disputant.    During 
this  whole  tnne,  instead  of  closely  applying  to  his  studiesy  be 
recorded  nothing  but  hunting,  hawkn^,  tirane,  vadltlng,  nimg, 
tossmg  the  pike,  handling  the  musket,  and  o&pr  militaii^  feats ; 
or  else  he  employed  himself  in  domestic  games,  such  as  baDs» 
concerts  of  music,  vocal  and  instrumental ;  cards,  dic^  tennis, 
and  the  like  diversions.  Thiscondttetso  provoked  tiie  students 
of  the  univerrity,  that  under  the  placard  which  was  fixed  on  the 
Navarre  gate  they  caused  the  following  words  to  be  placed : 
*^  If  you  would  meet  with  this  monster  of  perfisction,  to  make 
fearch  for  him  either  in  the  tavern  or  bawdy  boose  is  die 
readiest  way  to  find  him."    Nevertheless  when  the  appointed 
day  arrived,  Crichton  appeared  in  the  college  of  Navarre^ 
and  acquitted  himself  beyond  expression  in  the  disptttati<ni-at 
mght.    At  length  the  president,  after  extolling  him  hioUy  t6& 
the  many  rare  and  excellent  endowments  whieh  the  i&oiglity 
had  bestowed  upon  him,  rose  firom  his  chair,  and,  accompaiiied 
by  four  of  the  most  eminent  professors  of  the  umveraity,  gave 
him  a  diamond  ring  and  a  purse  fiill  of  gold,  as  a  testimony  of 
dieir  esteem.    The  whole  ended  with  the  repeated  aednna* 
tions  of  the  spectators,  and  henceforward  our  youn^f  diqmtsttt 
was  called  the  Admirable  Crichton.     It  is  added  &at  he  was 
so  little  fatkrned  with  the  dispute  that  he  went  on  the  Very  next 
day  to  the  Louvre,  where  he  had  a  match  of  tilting,  and  in  the 
presence  of  some  of  the  French  princes  and  many  tallies  cairied 
away  the  ring  twenty-five  times  successively.    About  two  years 
after  this  we  find  him  at  Rome,  where  he  affixed  a  placard  4qN»n 
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toil  lb«  evhinent  ^fiaeen  6t  the  eity  in  the  foHowmg  terms ;  ''  Nos 
'Jadobus  CnehtonuB,  Scotus^  cutcamque  rei  propositae  ex  im^ 
v/Kmao  respondebimus/'    In  a  dty  which  abounded  in  wit  this 
noH  challenge^  to  answer  to  any  question  that  could  be  pro- 
posed to  him  without  his  being  previously  advertised  of  it, 
could  not  escape  the  ridicule  of  a  pasquinade.    It  is  said^  how- 
ever^  that  being  nowise  discouraged  he  appeared  at  the  time 
and  place  appointed^  and  that,  in  the  ^presence  of  the  pope, 
many  ciNrdinals,  bishops,  doctors  of  divuiity,  and  professors  in 
1^1  the  sciences,  he  displayed  ^uch  wonderful  proofs  of  his  uni>- 
▼ersal  knowledge,  that  he  excited  no  less  surprise  than  he  had 
^one  at  Paris.    But  Boccalmi,  who  was  then  at  Rome^  says, 
that  the  pasqinnade  against  Crichton,  which  was,  ''And  he 
that  wiH  see  it  let  him  go  to  the  sign  of  the  Falcon  and  it  shall 
■be  shown/*  made  such  atl  ilnpression  upon  him  that  he  left  a 
place  where  he  had  been  so  grosdy  affronted,  as  to  be  put  upon 
a  level  with  jugglers  and  mountebanks.    From  Rome  he  went 
to  Venice,  where  he  Contracted  an  intimate  friendship  with 
Aldus  M anutiusi  Laurentius  Massa,  Speron  Sperotiius,  Jo- 
hannes Donatus,  and  other  learned  men,  to  whom  he  presented 
several  poems  in  commendation  of  the  city  and  university.    At 
length  he  was  introduced  to  the  doge  and  senate,  in  whose 
presence  he-made  a^pe^h  which  was  accompanied  with  such 
eloquence,  and  grace  of  person  and  ui&tmer,  that  he  received 
the  thanks  of  Aat  illustnous  body,  and  nodiing  was  talked  of 
through  the  city  but  this  rara  avis  in  terris,  this  prodi^  of  na- 
ture.   He  held,  likewise,  disputations  on  theology,  philosophy, 
and  mathematics,  before  the  most  eminent  professors,  and 
large  multitudes  of  people*    His  reputation  waft  so  peat  that 
the  desire  of  seeing  and  hearing  him  brought«toffether  a  vast 
cottcourse  -of  pefsons  from  different  quarters  to  Venice.    Ma- 
RUtiUs  says,  that  the  time  in  which  Crichton  exhibited  these 
'demonstrati<Hi8  of  his  abilities  was  in  1580.    During  his  resi- 
dence at  Venice  he  fell  into  a  bad  state  of  health,  wmch  conti- 
tnued  for  four  months.    However,  before  he  was  perfectly  re- 
covered, he  Went,  by  the  advice  of  his  friends,  to  Fadua,  the 
umvemty  of  which  was  at  that  time  in  great  reputation.    The 
next  day  after  his  arriviil,  there  was  a  meeting  of  all  the  learned 
4iien  of  the  place  at  the  house  of  James  Aloysius  Cornelius, 
irhen  Crichton  opened  the  assembly  with  an  extemporary  poem 
in  praise  of  the  city,  the  university,  and  the  company  who  had 
.  honoured  him  with  their  presence.    After  this  be  disputed  for 
six  hours  with  the  most  celebrated  professors  on  various  sub- 
jects of  learning,  and  he  exposed,  in  particular,  the  errors  of 
Aristotle  and  his  commentators,  with  so  much  solidity,  that  he 
excited  universal  admiration.    In  conclusion  he  delivered,  ex'- 
teifipore,  an  oration  in  praise  of  ignorance,  which  was  conducted 
with  such  ingenuity  and  elegance  that  his  hearers  were  asto- 
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iiisbed^  Thia  exhibition  of  Crichton^s  talents  was  on  the  14th 
of  March,  158L  Such  is  the  account  of  Manutios ;  but  Impe- 
rialis  relates  that  he  was  informed  by  his  father,  who  was  pre- 
sent on  the  occasion,  that  Crichton  was  opposed  by  Arehaagdlua 
Mercenarius,  a  famous  philosopher,  and  that  he  acquitted  him- 
self so  well  as  to.  obtain  the  approbation  of  a  very  honourable 
company,  and  even  of  his  antagonist  himself. 

Amidst  the  discourses  which,  were  occasioned  by  our  young 
Scotsman's  exploits,  and  the  high  applauses  that  were  hestowed 
upon  his  genius  and  attainments,  some  persons  endeavoured  to 
detract  from  his  merit.  For  ever,  therdTore,  to  confound  these 
invidious  impugners  of  his  talents,  he  caused  a  paper  to  be 
fixed  on  the  gates  of  St.  John  and  St.  Paul's  church,  wherein 
he  offered  to  prove  before  the  university,  that  the  errors  of 
Aristotle,  and  of  all  his  followers,  were  almost  innumerable ; 
and  that  the  latter  had  failed  both  in  emlaining  their  master's 
meaning,  and  in  treating  on  theological  subjects.  He  pro^ 
mised  likewise  to  refute  the  dreams  of  certain  mathematical 
professors :  to  dispute  in  all  the  sciences,  and  to  answer  to 
whatever  should  be  proposed  to  him  or  objected  against  him. 
All  this  he  engaged  to  do,  either  in  the  common  logical  way, 
or  by  numbers  and  mathematical  figures,  or  in  one  hundred 
sorts  of  verses,  at  the  pleasure  of  his  opponents.  According  to 
Maiiutius,  Crichton  sustained  this  contest,  without  fatigue,  for 
three  days,  during  which  time  he  supported  his  credit,  and 
maintained  his  propositions  with  spirit  and  energy,  and  widi  the 
highest  applause  from  an  unusual  concourse  of  people.  Erom 
jPadiia,  Crichton  set  out  for  Mantw,  where  there  happened  to 
b^  at  that  time  a  gladiator,  who  bad  foiled  in  his  travels  the 
most  famous  %ncers  in  Europe,  and  had  lately  killed  three 
who  had  entered  the  lists  vnth  him  in  the  city.  The  duke  ot 
M^.tua  was  much  grieved  at  having  granted  this  man  his  pro- 
tection, as  he  found  it  to  be  attended  with  such  fatal  conse- 
quences. Crichton  beins  informed  of  his  highnesses  concern, 
offered  his  service  notonrv  to  drive  the  murderer  from  Mantua, 
but  from  Italy,  and  to  fight  him  for  15Q0  pistoles.  Though 
the  duke  was  unwilling  to  expose  such  an  apcomplished  raiue- 
man  to  so  great  a  hazard*  yet,  relying  upon  the  report  he  had 
heard  of  his  warlike  achievements,  he  agreed  to  the  proposal, 
and  the  time  and  place  being  appointed,  the  whole  court  at* 
tended  to  behold  tne  performance.  At  the  beffinning  of  the 
combat  Crichton  stood  only  upon  his  defence,  while  the  Italian 
made  his  attack  with  such  eagerness  and  fbry,  that,  hi^ving 
ever-acted  himself,  he  began  to  grow  weary.  Crichton  now 
seizced  the  opportunity  of  attacking  his  antagonist,  which  he 
did  M;ith  so  much  dexterity  and  vigour,  that  he  ran  him  through 
the  b^dy  in  three  different  places,  of  which  wounds  he  im^ie- 
dialely  died.    The  acclufiiat^b  of  the  spectators  wci'c  loud 
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and  ekfrftoWUany  upon  Ifais  deetoion;  and  itwwBCknondedlgfA 
liy  aH  of  dteniy  dlat  Uwy  had  nefec  aeenvrt  gmee  nature,  oc 
natttK  second  the  preorota  of  art  in  so  lively  a  maimer  as  tbejr 
had  Jbekeld  that  day*  To  crown  the  glory  of  the  action^  Crich- 
ton  bestowed  the  prize  of  hb  victory  upon  the  widows  of  the 
three  persons  who  had  lost  their  lives  in  fighting  widi  the  ffla-^ 
diator.  It  is  asserted,  that  in  consequence  of  this  and  his  other 
wcmderful  performances,  the  duke  of  Mantua  appointed  him 
preoepior  to  his  son*  Vincentio  di  Gonzaga,  -who  is  repr^ 
sented  as  having  been  of  a  riotous  temper  ami  a  dissolute  US^ 
The  appointment  was  highly  pleasing  to  the  court  Criditon 
sustained  fifteen  characters  in  the  representation  of  his  own 
|day.  Among  the  rest,  he  acted  the  divine,  the  philosopher,, 
the  lawyer,  the  mathematician,  the  physician,  and  the  soldier j 
with  such  inimitable  grace,  that  every  time  he  appeared  upon 
the  dieatre  he  seemed  to  be  a  different  person*  From  being 
the  principal  actor  in  a  comedy,  Crichton  soon  bec^ne  the 
subject  of  a  dreadfiil  tra^dy.  .  One  night,  duriuff  the  tiibe  of 
caznival>  as  he  was  walkmg  along  the  streets  of  Mantua,  and 

? laying  upon  his  guitar,  he  was  attacked  by  six  men  in  masks^ 
?he  assailants  found  that  they  had  no  ordinary  person  to  dea) 
with,  for  they  were  not  able  to  midntain  their  ground  against 
him.  In  the  issue  the  leader  of  the  company  being  disarmed^ 
pullod  off  his  mask,  and  begged  his  life,  telling  him  tbathe  was 
the  prince  his  pupil.  Cnchton  immediately  fell  upon  his  kneesi 
and  expressed  his  concern  for  bis  mistlike,  alleging  that  what 
be  had  done  was  only  in  his  own  defence,  and  that  if  his  high* 
ness  had  any  design  upon  his  life,  he  might  always  be  master  of 
it.  •  Then  taking  his  own  sword  by  the  point,  he  presented  it  to 
the  prince,  who  was  so  irritated  by  the  i^ront  he  nad  sustained, 
in  being  foiled  with  all  his  attendants,  that  he  instantly  ran 
Crichton  through  the  heart.  Various  have  been  the  conjec- 
tures concerning  the  motives  which  could  induce  GonzaM  to 
be  guilty  of  so  ungenerous  and  brutal  an  action.  Some  have 
ascribed  it  to  jealousy,  asserting  that  he  suspected  Crichton  to 
be  more  in  favour  than  himself  with  a  lady  whom  he  pasdipn* 
ately  loved ;  and  Sir  Thomas  Urquhart  has  told  a  stoi^  upoii 
this  head  which  is  equally  extravagant  and  ridiculous,  though 
it  may  not  have  been  without  some  foundation.  Others  repre<» 
sent  Uie  whole  transaction  as  the  result  of  a  drunken  frolic ; 
and  it  is  uncertain,  according  to  ImperiaUs,  whether  the  meet- 
ing  of  the  prince  and  Crichton  was  by  accident  or  design.  It 
is  agreed,  however,  on  all  hands  that  Crichton  lost  his  life  in 
this  ^rencounter.  The  time  of  his  decease  is  said  bv  most  of  his 
biographers,  to  have  been  in  the  beginning  of  July,  1.585,  but 
the  earl  of  Buchan  fixes  it  to  the  same  month  in  the  preceding 
year,  and  Dr.  Johnson  dates  it  in  1581.  There  is  a  difference, 
likewi^,  with  regard  to  the  period  of  life  at  which  Crichton 
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Aitty  ■c<tirfyew<rfl»  age;  but  bq^malb  MMtt 4diiit  ke 
fHU  od^ki  hi*  twmty^flecMd,  and  Ah  to  cMfioMd  iigr  Isid 
Biu^ttHi    GriditooVsi  tngictd  end  Molted  a  wiy  gMat^uM  ^e- 
Mnd  kneniatioii.    if  Sir  Thomas  UfqiAaart  to  to  be  credited, 
Ike  whole  town  of  Mantua  went  into  tiKmtiiiBg  for  oine  a^^ 
the  ^la]^  and  degies  diat  were  eompesid  upon  htodoadi 
aad  atack  upon  fafa  hcMraei  would  exceed.  If  coUeeted,  tbe  bulk 
of  Homer's  worlcs ;  and,  for  a  lotfg  tkne  afterwafds»  htofneture 
waa  to  be  seen  in  most  of  the  bed-chambers  and  gdleries  -of  tbe 
Itatiati  DObiHtY,  representing  him  on  horseback,  widi  alanee  in 
one  hand  and  a  book  in  the  other*   He  adds,  that  C^iehton 
gabled  the  esteem  of  kings  and  prhicesj  by  fato  magnanimily 
and  kimwledge;  of  noblemen  and  gentlemen^  by  hk^onrtliiiesa 
and  faieedinff;  of  knights,  by  his  honourable  deppttment  and 
fttegnant^  of  wit ;  of  the  richi  by  hto  aflbbility  and  good  fellow- 
ship ;  of  the  poor,  by  his  mmiifioehce  and  liberality ;  of  the  old» 
by  hto  constancy  and  wtodom ;  of  the  younff^  by  his  nmrth  and 
gallantry;  of  the  learned,  by  hto  universal laiomedge ;  of  the 
soidtor,  by  hto  undaunted  valour  and  courage ;  of  the  merehanta 
and  artificers,  by  hto  upr%ht  dealing  and  honesty ;  and  of  die 
Mr  Bet,  by  die  beau^  of  hto  perscm,  in  which  respect  he 
was  a  master-pieee  of  nature^    Joannes  Imperialism  miito  life 
(^Crichton,  says,  diat  he  was  the  wonder  of  the  last  age ;  die 
modigious  production  of  nature ;  die  glovy  and  ornament  of 
Parnassus ;  and  that,  in  die  judgment  or  the  learned  worldi  he 
was  die  phtehix  of  htetature,  imd  rather  a  shkdng  pardde  of 
the  Divine  mind  and  majesty,  than  a  model  of  wmtt  eoidd  be 
attained  by  human  industry.    The  same  author,  after  highly 
aelebraChig  the  beauty  of  hto  person,  asserts,  that  hto  ea:traor- 
dimurv  doquence  and  hto  admirable  knowledge  of  ddngs,  tesd- 
fled  that  he  possessed  a  strength  of  genius  wholly  divine.  Nay, 
in  hto  account  of  Crichton's  death,  he  declares,  that  the  toport 
of  so  sad  a  catastrophe  was  spread  to  the  remotest  parts  of  the 
earth ;  that  it  disturbed  universal  nature ;  and  that  in  her 
grief  for  the  loss  of  the  wonder  she  had  produced,  she  threat- 
ened never  more  to  confer  such  honour  upon  mankind.    Com* 
pared  widi  these  extravaganeies,  die  assertion  of  Bavle^  that 
Crichton  was  one  of  the  greatest  prodigies  of  wit  that  ever 
lived,  and  the  testimony  of  Fodix  Astolphus,  concerning  hto 
wonderful  memory,  may  be  considered  as  modest  encomiums. 
Such  are  the  accounts  which,  by  a  succession  of  writers,  and 
particularljr  since  the  time  of  Mackenaie,  have  been  given  of 
the  admirable  Crichton.    These  accounts  are  indeed  so  won« 
derftil,  that  many  persons  have  been  disposed  to  consider  them 
as  in  a  great  measure,  if  not  entirely,  fabulous.    The  following 
miniatui-e  picture  of  this  extraordinary  man  is  drawn  by  Dr. 
Kippis ;  *'  What  then  is  the  opmion.  Which  on  the  whde  we 
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iM  t^fbfth  oTidid  AdiiAriiik  OriaklM«:  It  Is  «vU«l,  thiil  ke 
tNtf  A  jMirtii  of  mush  lit^fy  parti  as  enifed  freatprnMBi  adn^^ 
irajthm,  and  h^  «spectatioi» with xeeardtid hb fttaM altain- 
iiMii.  Ha'a)»Mantoliaw  had  a  ime  person,  to  liaM  bMi 
adrdit  ill  his  bodily  exeieises,  to  have  possessed  a  peeidiar  ftd* 
Htjr  hi  leannng  langaagesi  to  have  efljoved  a  remarkably  ^uldc 
and  retentive  fnetiioryi  and  to  have  excelled  hie  pow<0r  of  deda* 
mation^aflnenqrof  speeob^andareadiiiessofrepljr.  IfishnosF- 
ledge,  likewtse,  ivas  profaaMy  very  uocsoiainon  for  ms  veaie;  juhI' 
tins,  hi  ea0}unetloil  with  his  odierqiulkiesi  cabled  hhn  to  shine 
in  puUie  dSspntation.  But  whether  his  knowledge  and  leasnhtg 
were  accurate  or  profound,  may  jus%  be  questikmed ;  andit 
nay  equafly  be  doubted  whether  he  would  have  arisen  to  m 
extraordinary  degree  of  enuuenoe  in  the  literaagr  wwld»  It  wul 
always  be  reflected  unon  with  regret,  that  his  early  and  un** 
fthnely  death  preventea  this  matter  from  being  brought  to  the 
test  of  experiments"  From  the  portraifts  which  remain  of  Crioh^ 
ton,  it  appears,  that  in  his  face  and  form  he  was  beaotifiil  and 
eleMnt,  and  that  his  body  and  limbs,  though  not  muscular  or 
atluetio^  were  well  propordoned,  and  fitted  for  feats  of  agility* 
The  following  catalogue  of  Crichton's  works  is  given  by  Demp- 
ster ;  the  titles  of  some  of  which  afford  evidence  of  part  of  the 
fisct  above  narrated. — ^1.  Ods^  ad  Laurentium  Mass  am  pluros^ 
S«  LaudeS  Patavina^,  Carmen  eirtempore  effiisum,  cmn  hi  Jaebhi 
Aloysii  Comdii  dome  experimentum  ingenii  coram  totia  Aea* 
demiaB  frequentia,  non  mne  itiultoruBi  stupore,  -  &cerat.  S*  Ig« 
noralioiiis  Laudatio,  estemporale  Thema  ibidem  redditum,  pMt 
sex  horarum  disputationss,  ut  prsesentes  somnia  potius  gbvere 
tpjMm  rem  se  veram  vid^re  amrmarint,  ait  .Manutins.  4k  De 
Appulere  suo  Venetias.  5.  Odae  ad  AMum  Manuttom.  & 
Xlpistohe  ad  Diversosj  7.  Pnefiitiones  solennes  in  onmes 
Scientias  sacras  et  profanes.  8.  Judidiim  de  Philosophis.  9« 
Errores  Aristotelis.  10.  Arma  an  Literal  prasstant  ?  Contro* 
v«rsia  oratoria«  IL  Refiitatio  Mathematicorum.  IS*  A  Co* 
medy  in  the  Italian  langiiage. 

•  BYEitARD  FEITHl^,  a  learned  German.  He  studied 
philosophy  for  some  time,  and  afterwards  appHed  himself  en- 
tirely tp  polite  literature,  in  which  he  made  considerable  mro- 
cress.  He  was  a  master  of  the  Greek  tongue,  and  even  of  the 
Hebrew ;  of  which  the  professors  of  the  protestant  university 
of  Berne  gave  him  ample  testimoniaL  Being  returned  to  his 
native  country,  from  wnich  he  had  been  long  absent,  he  was 
under  great  consternation,  on  account  of  the  expedition  of  the 
Spaniaras  commanded  by  Spinola.  Tins  determined  him  to 
leave  his  native  country;  and  he  went  to  settle  in  France, 
wheie  he  taiight  the  Greek  languaj|e,  and  was  honoured  with 
the  friendship  of  Casaubon,  of  M.  Du  Puy,  and  of  the  presi* 
dent  Thu&nu8»    When  he  was  walking  one  day  at  Rocnelle, 
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atiead^liy  a  terraiit,  be  was  desired  loaitei^iiailo<tlie  home. 
ot  a  cMsen ;  and  after  that  day  it  coidd  n^ver  be  diaoovered 
vbat  beeaiae.of  hinii  netwitfastandiag  the  stricter  incniiriefl^of 
the  magistrates.  He  was  but  young  at  the  time  of  this  moit 
tnyslerious  disappearing,  **  which/'  saya  Bayle,  '^-is  to  be  la- 
mented ;  for  if  he  had  lired  to  grow  old  he  would  haye  won* 
derfuUy  explained  most  of  the  aubjecta  relating  to  polite  letters*** 
One  of  his  .works  was  published  in  1677,  under  the  title  of 
*^  Antiquitatum  Homericarttm/'  ISmo. ;  and  again  in  1749* 

JOJIS  DUPORT,  son  of  Thomas  Duport  of  Sheepshed^  in 
Leieestershire,  esq.,  became  fellow  of  Jesus  college,  and  was 
one  of  the  uni^ersi^  proct<^  in  1580,  in  which  year  be  was 
iiMtitiitqd  to  the  rectory  of  Harleton,  in  Cambridgeshire.'  He 
afterwards  became  rector  of  Bosworth  and  Medbume  in  his 
native  counly.  In  1583,  December  S4,  he  was  collated  to  the 
vectory  of  Fulham,  in  Bliddlesex,  and  succeeded  Henry  Herrey, 
LL.D.5  in  1685,  in  the  precentorship  of  St.  Paul's,  London; 
He  was  chosen  master  of  Jesus  college,  Cambridge,  in  1590 ; 
was  four  times  elected  vice-ehanceUor  of  the  university,  and  in 
1609  was  made  a  prebendary  of  Ely.  He  died  in  1G17.  He 
merits  a  niche  in  this  place,  as  being  one  of  the  learned  men 
employed  by  king  James  h  in  tifanslating  the  Bible*    ' 

BABAKOUSCHI,  surname  or  title  of  Abdahrahman  Most- 
hafa,  mufti  of  the  city  of  Caffa  in  the  Taurida,  who  died  in  the 
year  983  of  the  hegira.  He  is  author  of  the  book  entitied, 
Anis  al  .Molick,  the  friend  and  the  fitvourite  of  princes,  in 
which  he  treaty  of  politics.  There  is  imother  Baoakouschv 
who  is  said  to  have  died  in  974,  author  of  the  book  entitled^ 
Bostan  al  schakaikj  the  Garden  of  Anemones,  which  is  notimo^ 
but  moral  essays.  This  author  is  perhaps  the  same  with  the 
foregoii^ ;  for  he  is  now  styled  mufti  of  Caflii,  and  there  may 
be  a  mistake  in  the  dates  of  the  hegira. 

NICHOLAS  FITZHERBERT,  grandson  of  Sir  Anthony 
Fitzherbert  the  learned,  and  cousin  to  Thomas,  was  born  about 
1550,  and  was  educated  ar  Exeter  college,  Oxford.  About 
157^,  for  the  sake  of  religion,  he  became  a  voluntary  exile. 
At  first  he  settled  at  Bologna,  in  Italy,  in  order  to  obtain  the 
knc^ledge  of  the  civil  law,  and  was  there  in  1580.  He  next 
repaired  to  Rome,  and  in  1587  became  secretary  to  William 
Alan,  the  cardinal  of  England.  He  continued  in  the  cardinal's 
family,  till  he  was  unfortunately  drowned  in  161^  during  a 
journey  he  took  from  Rome.  He  vrrote  a  description  of  the 
University  of  Oxford ;  on  the  Antiquity  and  Continuance  of 
the  Catholic  Religion  in  England ;  the  Life  of  Cardinal  Alan, 
&c 

MATTHEW  DEVARIUS,  a  Greek,  was  born  in  die 
island  of  Corfu,  of  a  catholic  family.  He  studied  at  Rome  un- 
der Lascaris,  and  afterwards  became  corrector  of  the  Greek 
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namiscnpts  in  the  Vatican.  Ha  tsanalated  tlie  Caieehkaa.af 
Ike  CoinicO  of  Trent  into,  that  lan^age;  but  is  best  Imown  hy 
his  work  "  De  particulis  GhrsBCse.hi^usD,"  of  wbidi  there  have 
been  many  editions* 

.  ANNE  DE  CASTRO,  a  Spanish  lady»  author  of  manv  in* 
genious  works ;  amongst  others,  one  entitled,  Etemid  ad  dd 
BeiFilippi  III.,  printed  at  Madrid,  1629.  The  lamoua  Lopes 
de  Veganas  celebrated  thb  lady  in  his  writings. 

OWEN  FELLTHAM,  an  English  writer  in  the  reigaof 
James  I.  His  learning  and  virtues  recommended  him  to  th^ 
notice  of  the  earl  of  Thomond,  in  whose  family  he  lived  in  eaci^ 
and  honourable  dependance.  He  wrote  ''  Resolves,  divine,  mor 
ral,  and  political,"  a  work  of  singular  excellence,  of  which  the 
twelfth  edition  appeared  in  1709,  in  8vo.  This  book,  so  va« 
kiable  for  its  refined  sentiments  of  morality,  its  pointed  delinea^ 
tions  of  duty,  and  its  interesting  tendency  to  improve  the  heait 
m  the  road  to  virtue,  has  lately  been  edited  by  Mr.  Gumming. 

FRANCIS  GRUDE  DE  LA  CROIX  DU  MAINE;  a 
learned  French  writer.  He  published  in  1584,  his  French 
library,  or  a  general  account  of  all  authors,  who  wrote  in  that 
laMuage. 

PETER  LE  LOYER,  a  native  of  Anjou,  author  of  a  His* 
tory  of  Spectres,  4to. ;  Edom,  or  the  Idumaoan  colonies  in  Eu- 
rope and  Ana,  8vo»,  and  other  works.  He  died  at  Angerli 
1634,  aged  eighty-four. 

JOHN  JONES,  a  Wekbman,  known  for  his  eoUectiogi 
and  for  his  transcrihmg  of  old  Welch  MSS.  for  above  forty 
years.  Fifty  large  volumes  are  still  preserved,  bearing  tbe 
date  of  1690  to  1630. 

CLAUDE  GRUGET,  a  Parisian,  who  translated  Spanish 
into  Italian  works  into  French,  and  among  them  the  queen  of 
Navarre's  Heptameron. 

JOHN  3APTIST  GABIA»  one  of  the  promoters  of  the 
revival  of  literature,  was  bom  at  Verona.  He  was  a  professor 
of  Greek  at  Rome,  but  we  have  no  dated  particulars  of  his  lifc« 
It  is  said  he  was  eminent  for  his  knowledge  of  the  learned  ia»r 
guages,  and  of  philosophy  and  mathematics,  and  had  evaii 
studied  theology.  He  translated  into  Latin  the  commentaries 
of  Theodoret  on  Daniel  and  Ezekiel,  printed  at  Rome  in  156S, 
fol. ;  also  the  history  of  Scylitaes  Curopslates,  printed  in  I57(k 
He  published  likewise  the  first  Latin  version  of  Sophocles, 
with  Scholia ;  and  other  works. 

NICHOLAS  GRUCIUS^  a  French  author  bom  at  Rouem 
and  nobly  descended.  He  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  who 
lectured  on  Aristotle  in  Greek.  *  , 

CORNELIUS  KILCANUS,  a  native  of  Brabant,  who  dis- 
tinguished himself  as  an  excellent  corrector  of  the  press,  at  the 
printing-office  of  Plantin,  for  fifty  years.    He  likewise  wrote 
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MfMlboiADiirtiiieli  Aieefttfenied.  His  Apology  fiar  e«mois- 
i«Ri/«goiiifttAtttiiom,  im  epigiwin.  of  eighteen  evened,  fa  a  pvoof 
of  iiit^di^kin  in'Liiutiap^^ 

JOHN  SCAPULA,  the  reputed  author  of  a  Greek 
kasQOa^  ttodiBd  at  Laiiiamie«  His  naine  fa  fecovded  in  die 
aMah  ofBtetatare,  neilhcr  on  acoountof  hfatalooits,  nor  leaMN 
ia|^  woffifbMB$vm  industryi  b«t  for  a  grosa  act  of  fiMuai  wfaidb 
he  cosmutted  agahul  an  endtimt  Bterary  eharacter.  Beinp 
caqdbyed  by  Henry  Stephens  as  aoonrector  to  the  nress^iriiile 
fas  ims  publfaliing  fafa  Thesaurus  lingua  Gtssee,  Scapula  ex-« 
tyacted  those  woras  atid  explieations  which  he  re<^oaed  most 
nsefiil^  conprised  them  in  one  volume,  and  publfahed  tiiem  as 
aboriginal  work,  widi  hfa  own  name.  The  oompilatioa  and 
printing  of  (3ie  Thesaums  had  cost  Stepliens  immense  fabour 
aad  espenee;  Imt  it  was  so  mneh  admired  by  those  leamod 
men  to  wfatM  he  had  shown  it,  and  seemed  to  be  of  such  essen^ 
tiel  fanportsnee  to  the  acqufaition  of  the  Gieek  language,  that 
he  reilsonably  hoped  hfa  labour  would  be  crowned  with  nonour, 
and  the  money  he  had  expended  would  be  repaid  by  a  rapid 
aisd  entenst^  sale.  Befo^  thfa  wovk  came  abroad;  Scapnh's 
abridaement  appeared;  which,  from  its  size  and  price,  was 
mdokfy  puttfaased,  whQe  tiie  Thesaurus  itself  fay  negfected  in 
tne  author's  hands.  The  eonsequenoe  was  a  taaidtmptey  on 
tfaft  part  of  Stephens,  while  he  who  had  oesasioned  it  was  ep^ 
joying  die  fruits  of  hfa  treachery.  Scapuk's  liOziooQ  was  first 
jtnnted  in  1570,  in  4to.  It  was  afterwards  enlaiged,  and  pub- 
iMiad  iff  folio.  It  has  gone  through  several  editions,  whife  A» 
i^ahiiMe  work  of  Stejdiens  has  never  been  re|vrhited«  Its  sue* 
eess  fa,  however,  not  owing  to  its  superior  merit,  imt  to  its  priee 
and  more  ooflunodious  siae.  Stephens  charged  Ae  author  with 
oasitting  many  imnoctant  articfes.  He  accuses  him  witfi  mis* 
understanding  ana  perverting  his  meanmg;  and  of  tradng  out 
absurd  and  trifling  etymologies,  which  he  himself  has  heen 
earelbl  to  avoid. 

THOMAS  SANCHEZ,  an  iBustrious  Spanfah  Jesuit,  bom 
at  Cordiiba  m  1551.  He  joined  the  society  in  1567.  He  fa 
edebrated  by  hfa  brethren  for  sobriety  and  austerity,  vohmtsry 
mOMlfieiftioag,  chastity,  and  uitense  study.  Hfa  leaning  was 
undoubtedly  great,  as  appears  fi'om  hfa  woiks  in  &  viris.  folios 
Genoa,  lifiSe.    He  died  at  Grenada,  May  id,  1610.  ^ 

t^AUL  MERULA,  bom  at  Dort  in  H<Aand,  a  ftmous 
fawyer,  hfatorian,  and  linguist,  was  professor  of  history  hi  •  th<F 
university  of  Leyden  at  £ipsius^  and  died  in  1607^  Hfa  prin- 
dpal  works  are-^1.  Q.  Euim  annnHum,  fragmsttta  coUetU  ee 
conunent  ilhistrata,  4to.  2.  Eutoroini  Hist;  RomSAs?.  Si-VMi 
Ronus  deUneatio,  et methodfca  ex  variisanthoribils desoriptio. 
4.  ViU  D.  Elasmi.    5.  Cosmograpfaisa  genevftKm  4io. 

WILLIAM  MIDDLETON,  a  native  of  Denbighshii«. 
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manded  a  ship  of  war*  He  pomposed  a  yenion  of  the  Paabni 
into  Welsh  verse^  1595^  and  also  wrote  a  grammar  and  arto^ 
poetry,  1598|  &c. 

SERTORIUS  QUATROMANNI,  an  Italian  writer,  wm 
born  at  Casenza  in  1551,  and  died  in  1606.  He  was  of  a  mast 
irritable  temper,  which  rendered  him  odious  to  aH  the  leani«l 
of  his  time*  His  works,  G0Kiq>ri8iii(g  Latm  and  Italian  poem% 
and  letters,  were  printed  at  Naples  in  1714,  8?o*  He  abo 
translated  the  ^neid  into  Italian  ▼erse. 

MARTIN  ANTHONY  DELRIO,  an  eminently  learntfi 
Jesuit,  was  bom  at  Antwerp^  of  Spanish  parents,  in  1551.  Tha 
progress  he  made  in  letters,  while  a  mere  boy,  is  recorded  wiA 
woii^er.  He  surprised  the  public  when  ha  was  only  ninetocil 
years  o(  age,  witn  his  notes  upon  the  tragedies  of  Seneoa^ 
''What  is  more,"  says  BaiUet,  '^  he  cited  in  this  work  almoat 
1100  authors,  with  all  the  assurance  of  a  man  who  had  r^ 
them  thoroughly,  and  weiffhed  their  sentiments  wiA  ^^vaal 
judgment  and  exactness."  lie  is  said  to  haw  been  aewamtad 
widi  ten  languages,  and  to  have  read  every  thing  of  yaltte,  aim 
dent  and  mMom.  He  was  admitted  LL.D.  at  Salanmaca  in 
1574;  and  was  afterwards  a  counsellor  of  the  parliament  oif 
Kntbai^  and  an  intendant  of  the  army.  In  1580  he  enteied 
into  the  soci$^  of  Jesuits  at  Valladdud,  bcm  whence  goof 
into  t^e  Low  (Countries,  he  tauffht  divinity  and  die  bdlea  Iprt* 
tre^  and  formed  an  intimacy  witn  Lipsius.  He  taught  also  al 
Liage,  Monts,  OtaUh  and  Salamanca.  He  died  at  Louvaine  in 
IdOS,  about  two  years  after  the  deoaase  of  bis  fn&ad  Iip«fas» 
His  works  are-^L  Disouisitiones  Magicss,  8  v<ds.  4to.  S. 
Commentaries  on  the  Old  Testament  3.  Expficatbns  of  diffi* 
cidt  passages  of  Scripture. 

SIMOM  GRAHAM,  the  descendant  of  a  respectable  fandhri 
was  bem  in  Edinburgh.  In  lus  dedication  of  ^*  The  AnatonJt 
of  Humours"  to  the  ear)  of  Montrose,  b^  speaks  0f  himself  as  a 
soldier  and  a  traveller :  *'  My  peregrinations  enia;rged  tav  cn^ 
riositie,  my  soldier's  estate  promised  to  prefema  ma«  and  the 
smiles  of  courts  stuffed  my  Inpains  with  maiqF  idle  suppositioiuk'^ 
"Hew^M^,**  says  Urquhart,  '^a  great  traveller  and  very  godd 
schplar,  as  doth  appear  by  aa^y  books  of  his  emission ;  but 
beiilg  otherwise  too  licentious,  and  (^ven  over  to  all  manner  of 
delM^oadings,  the  most  of  the  praise  I  will  give  him,  wiU  be  to 
excuse  him  in  these  terms  of  Aristotle:  ^Nullum  Magnum itt4 
mniqm  sive  mixtune  dementia,"*  (Vrquhart's  Jewel,  p.  19^.) 
It  is  probable  that  he  at  length  became  more  sedn^  in  hll 
deportment;  for  Dempster  relates  that»  by  the  msturalion  ef 
the  Holy  Spirit,  he  assumed  the  habit  of  St.  Francis.  The  mmtt 
writer  informs  us  that,  as  he  was  ratuminff  towards  his  native 
country  in  1614,  he  died  at  Carpentras.  '  According  to  Demp* 
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sfer  aiid  Utquhart,  his  publications  were  ntiinerous,  but  ure 
have  only  been  able  to  trace  the  foUowhig :  "  The  Passionate 
'Sparke  of  a  Relentbg  Minde,**  Lond.  1604,  4to.  ''  The  AtUk- 
tome  of  Humors/'  £dinb.  1609^  4to.  The  forber  of  these 
works  is  a  colleotidn  of  poems;  the  latter,  which  consists,  of 
prose,  interspersed  with  verse,  may  possibly  have  suggested 
the  original  hint.of  **  Burton's  Anatomy  of  Melancholy/'  a  well 
known  production,  first  printed  at  Oxford  in  quarto  in  the  year 
168L 

THOMAS  FITZHERBERT,  grandson  of  Sir  Anthony, 
the  lawyer,  and  cousin  to  Nicholas,  an  eminently  learned  man, 
was  bom  in  the  county  of  Stafford  in  ISSui;  and  educated 
either  at  Exeter  or  Lincoln  college,  in  Oxford.  But  havii^ 
been  bred  a  Catholic,  the  college  was  uneasy  to  him ;  refusing 
to  go  to  his  parish  church,  he  was  imprisoned  for  a  short  time 
about  157S.  He  then  withdrew,  and  lived  obscurely  with  his 
wife  and  family.  In  1580,  when  the  Jesuits,  Campian  and  Par-* 
sons  came  into  England,  he  went  to  London  and  supplied 
them  liberally ;  by  which,  bringing  himself  into  dangers  and 
difficulties,  he  went  a  voluntary  exile  into  France  in  158S.  •  He 
entered  into  the  society  of  Jesus  in  1614,  and  received  priest's 
orders ;  after  which  he  removed  into  Flanders,  to  preside  over 
the  mission  there,  and  continued  at  Brussels  about  two  jrears. 
His  merits  procured  him  the  government,  with  the  title  of  ree-- 
tor  of  the  English  college  at  Rome.  He  performed  the  duties 
of  his  office  for  twenty-two  years,  with  unblemished  credit,  and 
died  there,  Aug.  ^7,  1640,  in  his  eighty-eighth  year.  His 
writings  are  wholly  controversial. 

CASSIODORUS  DE  REYNA,  tlie  name  of  the  first 
translator  of  the  whole  Old  and  New  Testament  in  the  Spanish 
language,  on  which  account  he  is  entitled  to  this  brief  notice^ 
though  we  are  not  furnished  with  any  particulars  of  his  life. 
His  work  bears  the  date  of  the  year  1569. 

JOHN  PINEDA,  a  learned  Jesuit,  bom  at  Seville,  of  a 
noble  fanuly.  He  entered  into  that  society  in  1578.  He  taught 
philosophy  and  divinity  in  several  colleges;  devoted  his  time 
to  the  study  of  the  scriptures ;  and,  for  that  purpose,  made 
himself  master  of  the  Oriental  languages.  He  died  in  1637, 
much  regretted.  He  wrote — 1.  Commentaries  on  Job,  2  vols, 
fol.  S.  A  Commentary  on  Ecclesiastes.  3.  De  rebus  StAo^ 
monis,  fol.  4.  A  History  of  the  Qmrch,  4  vols.  foL  5.  The 
Hfetory  of  Ferdinand  HL 

ANDREW  SCHOTTUS,  a  learned  Jesuit,  bom  at 
Antwerp  in  15S2.  He  studied  at  Loitvaine,  and  afterwurds 
went  to  Paris,  whence  he  travelled  into  SpcSn^  ishd  became 
professor  of  Greek  at  Toledo.  He  pubKshed  several  tracts 
and  died  at  Antwerp  in  1629. 

MATTHEW  RICCI,   a  learned  ItaUan  Jesuit,  horn  at 
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Maceimta  in  1559.  He  went  to  the  East  Indies  when  young, 
and  was  sent  a  missionary  to  China»  where  he  acquired  the 
Chinese  language,  and  was  favoured  by  the  emperor  so  much, 
that  he  was  allowed  to  build  a  church  at  Pekin.  He  died  in 
that  city  in  1610^*  and  left  some  curious  memoirs  respecting 
China,  behind  him. 

PAUL  BENI,  a  writer  of  very  extensive  erudition,  was 
bom  in  Candia,  about  1552,  but  educated  at  Gubbio,  in  the 
duchy  of  Urbino.  He  entered  among  the  Jesuits,  with  whom 
he  remained  seme  years ;  but  quitted  their  society  on  a  refusal 
of  their  permission  to  publish  his  commentary  on  Plato's  Sym- 
posion.  He  was  professor  of  theolo2:y  at  the  college  of  Sapi* 
enza,  at  Rome ;  of  philosophy,  at  Perugia ;  and  for  a  longer 
time,  of  belles  lettres  at  Padua,  in  which  city  he  died  in  1G^5« 
iieni  was  a  man  of  more  warmth  and  vivacity  than  judgments 
He  engaged  in  a  variety  of  literary  controversies,  and  was 
iond  of  maintaining  singular  opinions. 

JOHN  CHAMBERLAIN,  a  learned  man,  was  bom  in 
January,  1552,  and  was  educated  at  Cambridge.  Having  a 
fortune,  he  enjoyed  private  life  in  the  society  of  his  friends  till 
a  good  old  age,  dying  about  the  year  1G30.  His  coprespond** 
ence  is  preserved  in  the  British  Museum. 

BERNARDINO  BALDI,  a  learned  Italian  writer,  was  a 
native  of  Urbino,  and  bom  in  1553.  An  insatiable  avidity  of 
knowledge  early  disclosed  itself  in  him,  for  the  gratification  of 
wliich  he  often  suspended  his  meals,  and  interrupted  his  sleep# 
1  le  acquired  the  early  part  of  his  education  in  his  native  place, 
\vhere  ne  studied  mathematics  under  the  celebrated  Comman- 
(Hno.  In  his  twentieth  year,  he  was  sent  to  the  university  of 
l^idua,  where  he  made  great  progress  in  every  kind  of  litera- 
ture. He  was  enabled,  by  his  knowledge  of  Greek,  to  translate 
the  phsenomena  of  Aratus  into  ItaUan  verse,  and  several  other- 
Greek  writers  into  Latin.  He  had  an  extraordinai*y  talent  at 
learning  languages,  of  which  he  came  to  possess  twelve,  several  of 
them  Oriental.  On  leaving  Padua  he  was  taken  into  the  service 
ot  Ferrante  Gonsaga  II.  duke  of  Guastalla,  as  his  mathcinatician^ 
In  1586,  he  was  created  abbot  of  Guastalla,  and  governed  that 
church  many  years  with  great  reputation.  He  passed  his  time 
partly  at  Guastalla,  and  partly  at  Urbino  and  Rome,  in  which 
last  capital  he  obtained  the  title  of  apostolical  prothonotary. 
hi  1603  be  was  at  Venice  for  the  purpose  of  printing  some 
of  his  works  at  the  press  of  Ciotti ;  and  he  again  visited 
that  city  in  1612,  as  ambassador  from  the  duke  of  Urbino,  to 
compliment  the  new  doge.  Towards  the  latter  part  of  his  life 
ho  resigned  the  church  of  Guastalla,  and  took  up  his  residence 
at  Urbino,  where  he  gave  hunself  up  entirely  to  his  studies. 
He  died  in  that  city  in  1617,  aged  sixty-four.  Baldi  was  one 
oi  the  few  who  united  elegant  with  scientific  pursuits;  and  he 
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Btandfly  at  least,  as  high  among  the  Italian  poets,  as  aaiCMig  the 
scholars  and  mathematicians.  His  works  are — 1.  De  Torroen- 
tis  Bellicis  et  eorum  inventoribus.  2.  Commentaria  in  mecba- 
nica  Aristotelis,  1582,  3.  De  Verborum  Yitruvianorum  sigm- 
ficatione.  4.  Novae  Gnomonices,  1595.  5.  Vitie  Mathefiia* 
ticorum.     6.  Versi  e  Prose,  1690,  4to. 

S  ANCTIUS,  vernacularly  JASPAK  S  A.NCHEZ,  a  Spanish 
Jesuit,  and  learned  commentatbr  on  the  Scriptures,  was  a  native 
of  Cruentes,  in  New  Castile,  and  born  about  the  year  1553, 
He  entered  the  society  of  Jesuits  in  his  seventeenth  year,  and 
cultivated  the  different  branches  of  learning  with  such  success, 
that  he  was  selected  by  his  superiors  to  teach  the  learned 
languages  and  the  belles  lettres,  in  the  colleges  belonging  to 
his  order  at  Oropesa,  Madrid^  and  other  places*  After  presid- 
ing in  these  departments  during  thirty-years,  he  was  appointed 
professor  of  sacred  literature  in  the  college  of  Alcala*  He  spent 
thirteen  years  in  commenting  on  the  sacred  Scriptures,  with 
high  reputation,  and  with  a  degree  of  solid  erudition,  and  just 
criticism,  Uttle  known  in  his  time  and  country..  The  results  of 
his  labours  met  with  a  favourable  reception,  not  only  from  the 
Catholics,  but  also  the  Protestants.  Among  the  latter,  our 
countryman  Poole  has  made  frequent  references  to  his  judg- 
ment in  his  valuable  '^  Synopsis  Criticorum."  In  1628,  Saoc- 
tius  was  called  Arom  Alcala,  to  fill  the  same  professor^ip  at 
Madrid;  but  he  died  before  he  could  enter  upon  the  duties  of 
that  office,  when  about  seventy-five  years  of  age.  He  published 
various  commentaries  on  the  Scriptures. 

JOHN  GRYPHIARDER,  professor  of  history  and  poetry 
at  Jena,  was  the  author  of  some  works,  and  died  in  I61S. 

STANISLAUS  GRODITIUS,  a  Jesuit  of  Pokmd,  author 
of  eight  volumes  of  Latin  sermons,  and  other  polemical  writings. 
He  died  at  Cracow,  1613. 

LEONARD  LESSIUS,  a  learned  Jesuit,  bom  near  An- 
twerp in  1554.  He  became  professor  of  philosophy  at  Douay, 
and  afterwards  of  theological  subjects,  which  have  been  es- 
teemed. Two  of  his  bool^,  on  the  Beinff  of  a  God,  and  the 
Immortality  of  the  Soul,  were  translated  into  English  by  a 
friend  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh.     He  died  in  1622. 

JOHN  BRANDT,  or  BRANTZ,  a  learned  phUologer,  was 
bom  at  Antwem,  in  September,  1554,  and  studied  phUosopJiy 
at  Louvaine.  The  troubles  in  the  Netherlands  obliging  him  to 
remove  to  France,  he  took  that  opportunity  to  study  bur  at 
Orleans,  under  John  and  WiUiam  Foumier,  and  then  at 
Bourges,  under  the  celebrated  Cujacius.  After  visiting  Italy, 
he  settled  at  Bmssels,  and  practiseid  as  an  advocate.  In  1591 
he  was  invited  to  Antwerp,  and  appointed  secretary  to  the 
city,  which  office  he  discharged  for  more,  than  tliirty  years 
irith  much  reputation.    He  died  in  1639.    He  was  «  man  of 
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great  learnings  modesty,  and  candour,  laborious  in  his  studies, 
and  always  desirous  of  assisting  the  studies  of  others.  His 
works  are — 1.  Note 'cum  poHticse  turn  critics^  in  C.  Jul.  Cssa- 
ris  et  A.  Hirtii  Commentarios,  4to.  2.  Elogia  Ciceroniana 
Romanorum  domi  miiitiaque,  iJlustrium,  4to,  3.  Vitae  Philippi 
Rubenii,  4to.  4.  Senator  sive  de  perfecti  et  veri  senatons 
officio,  4to.    5.  Spiciiegium  Criticum  in  Apuleium,  4to.,  &c. 

JAMES  BONGAUS,  or  BONGARSIAS,  a  native  of 
Orleans,  was  one  of  the  most  learned  men  of  his  time.  He  ap« 
plied  Iiimself  to  the  study  of  critical  learning,  and  was  for  near 
thirty  years  employed  in  the  most  important  negociations  of 
Henry  IV.,  whose  resident  he  was  several  times  at  the  courts 
of  ttie  princes  of  Germany,  and  at  length  his  ambassador.  He 
was  of  the  protestant  religion ;  and,  when  very  young,  had 
courage  to  write,  and  post  up  in  Rome,  a  very  spirited  answer 
to  a  bull  of  pope  Sixtus  V.  The  public  is  obliged  to  him  for 
his  editions  of  several  authors,  who  had  written  the  History  of 
tlie  Expedition  to  the  Holy  Liand ;  he  also  published,  among 
other  works,  an  edition  of  Justin,  in  which  he  restored  several 
passages  that  had  been  corrupted,  by  consulting  valuable  MSSt 
and  added  notes  which  explained  many  difficulties.  He  died  in 
i(>12,  aged  fifty-eight 

LOUIS  D'  ALCASAR,  a  Jesuit,  was  born  at  Seville  in  1564* 
He  wrote  a  commentary  on  the  Apocalypse,  and  other  works, 
and  died  in  1613. 

ANTONY  LE  FEVRE,  DE  LA  BODERIE,  brother  of 
Guy  le  Fevre,  bom  about  1656,  was  brought  up  both  to  letters 
and  to  business.  He  was  for  some  time  charge  d'  affiures  for 
Henry  IV.  at  the  Roman  court;  and  in  1597  went  on  an  em- 
bassy to  Brussels,  where  he  discovered  the  conspiracy  of  the 
marshal  Biron.  He  was  twice  ambassador  extraordinary  in 
England,  first  in  1606,  and  again  in  1610;  and  when  he  left 
that  country,  he  received  singular  marks  of  friendship  from 
king  James  and  the  prince  of  Wales,  and  several  of  the  nobi* 
lity.  The  memoirs  of  his  negociations,  in  letters  written  by 
him  to  the  ministers,  and  their  replies,  were  published  in  5  vols. 
1^0,  Paris,  1750,  under  the  title  of  ''  Arobassades  de  M.  de 
la  Boderie  en  Angleterre  sous  le  Regne  de  Henri  IV.,  and  la 
Minority  de  Louis  XIII."  He  is  spoken  of  as  a  person  of  very 
distinguished  merit  by  his  son-in-law,  Amauld  d'  Andilly.  He 
occasionally  amused  himself  with  poetry  and  polite  literature, 
and  is  said  to  have  been  one  of  the  authors  of  the  "  Catholicon." 
He  died  in  1616. 

MARK  ANTONY  BONCIARIUS,  a  disciple  of  Muretus, 
and  a  good  Latin  writer,  was  bom  in  1555,  neat  Perugia, 
where  he  taught  languages.  Among  his  scholars  was  his  own 
father,  originaBy  a  ^oe-maker,  who  wishing  to  turn  Jesuit  at 
forty-sevMi  years  of  agOj  was  obliged  to  acquire  some  learning 
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from  his  son.     Bonciarius  was  afflicted  with  the  gout,  and  at 
last  lost  his  sight.    He  died  in  1616. 

THOMAS  HATCHER,  a  learned  person,  who  became  a 
fellow  of  Eton  college  in.  1555.  He  is  said  to  have  left  that 
for  Gray's  inn,  and  to  have  afterwards  studied  physic.  He 
compiled  some  memoirs  of  the  eminent  persons  educated  in 
Eton  college.  He  also  published  the  epistles  and  orations  of 
his  fellow-collegian,  Walter  Haddon,  in  a  book  entitled  **  Lu- 
cubrationes."     He  died  in  Lincolnshire* 

HENRY  GARNET,  a  Jesuit,  who  is  memorable  in  English 
history  for  having  been  privy  to  tUe  celebrated  conspiracy 
called  "  The  Gunpowder  Plot,"  He  was  a  native  of  Not- 
tinghamshire, and  bom  in  1555.  He  was  educated  at  Win- 
chester-school, after  which  he  went  to  Rome,  and  entered  into 
the  order  of  Jesuits,  in  1575.  He  became  professor  of  philo- 
sophy and  Hebrew  in  the  Italian  college^  where  also  he  occa- 
sionally.  assisted  Clavius  in  lecturing  upon  mathematics.  In 
1586  he  returned  to  England  as  provincial  of  his  order;  and 
after  residing  several  years  without  being  molested,  he  became 
privy  to  the  gunpowder  plot.  He  availed  himself  of  the  »eal 
of  some  papistS;  who  applied  to  him,  as  head  of  their  order,  to 
resolve  this  case  of  conscience ;  namely,  whether,  for  the  sake 
of  promoting  the  catholic  religion,  it  might  be  permitted,  should 
necessity  so  require,  '^  to  involve  the  innocent  in  the  same  de- 
struction with  the  guilty  V  to  which  he  readily  replied,  that 
"  if  the  guilty  should  constitute  the  greater  number,  it  might." 
The  plot  being  discovered.  Garnet  was  sent  to  the  tower,  and 
was  afterwards  tried,  condemned  to  be  hanged  for  high  treason, 
and  executed  at  the  West  end  of  St.  PauVs,  May  3,  1606.  He 
declared,  just  before  his  execution^  that  he  certainl3r  knew  of 
the  plot;  but  as  it  was  revealed  to  him  ia  confession,  he 
thought  it  his  duty  to  conceal  it.  He  has  been  placed  by  the 
Jesuits  among  the  noble  army  of  martyrs.  He  published  some 
works  on  religious  subjects. 

JOHN  LEWIS  DE  LA  CERDA,  a  native  of  Toledo, 
who  entered  among  the  Jesuits  in  1574.  His  literary  fame 
reached  Italy,  and  gained  him  the  particular  esteem  of  pope 
Urban  Vlll.     Cerda  died  in  1643. 

RICHARD  CAREW,  the  eldest  son  of  Thomas  Carew,  of 
East  Anthony,'  and  author  of  the  Survey  of  Cornwall,  was  bom 
in  1555.  When  very  young,  he  became  a  commoner  of  Christ 
church  college,  Oxford  ;  and  at  fourteen  years  of  age,  had  the 
honour  of  disputing,  extempore,  with  the  afterwards  famous  Sir 
Philip  Sydney,  in  the  presence  of  the  earls  of  Leicester,  War- 
wick, and  other  nobility.  After  spending  .three  years  at  the 
university,  he  spent  another  three  at  the  Middle  Temple,  asd 
then  travelled.  Not  long  after  his  return,  to  England ;  he 
mairied,  in  1577,  Juliana  Arundel,  of  Treric.    In  1581  he  wa^ 
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made  justice  of  the  peace;  and^  in  1586,  high  sheriff  of  Corh^'  * 
wall.  In  1689  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  college  of  an- 
tiquaries. His  Survey  of  CSomwall  was  published  in  4'to,  at 
London,  in  16QS ;  and  has  been  twice  reprinted,  in  1723^  and 
1769.  Of  his  work  Camden  has  spoken  in  high  terms.  He 
translated  a  work  from  the  Italian,  entitled  *^  The  Examination 
of  Men's  Wits;  in  which,  by  discovering  the  variety  of  natures, 
is  showed  for  what  profession  each  one  is  apt,  and  how  far^he 
shall  profit  therein."  This  was  publbhed  at  London,  1594,.and 
1604.  Carew  wrote  also,  "  The  true  and  ready  Way  to  .learn 
the  Latin  Tongue."  He  was  a  person  of  very  respectable  lite- 
rary talents,  and  was  held  in  great  esteem  by  the  most  eminent 
scholars  of  his  time,  particularly  Sir  Hervey  Spelman. 

JOHN  DRUSIUS,  a  protestant  writer  of  great  learning, 
born  at  Oudenarde,  in  Flanders,  in  15/55.  He  was  designed 
for  the  study  of  divinity ;  but  his  father  ^being  outlawed  and 
deprived  of  his  estate,  they  both  retired,  to  England,  where  the 
son  became  professor  of  the  Oriental  languages  at  Oxford; 
but  upon  the  pacification  of  Ghent  they  returned  to  their  own 
country,  where  Drusius  was  also  appointed  professor  of  the 
Oriental  languages.  From  thence  he  removed  to  ^Friesland, 
where  Jie  was  admitted  Hebrew  professor  in  the  university  of 
Francken,  the  functions  of  which  he  discharged  with  great 
honour  till  his  death  in  1616.  His  works  show  him  to  have 
been  well  skilled  in  Hebrew ;  and  the  states  general  employed 
him  in  1600  to  write  notes  on  .the  most  difficult  passages  in  the 
Old  Testament,  with  a  pension  of  four  hundred  florins  a  year ; 
but  being  frequently  disturbed  in  this  undertaking,  it  was  not 
published  till  after  his  death.  He  held  a  vast  correspondence 
with  the  learned ;  for  besides  letters  in  Hebrew,  Greek,  and 
other  languages,  there  were  found  2,300  Latin  letters  among 
his  papers. 

NICHOLAS  SERARIUS,  a  learned  Jesuit,  was  a  native  of 
Rambervilliers  in  Lorraine,  and  bom  in  1555.  He  pursued 
his  studies  at  Cologne,  where  he  entered  into  the  society  of 
Jesus,  and  afterwards  was  for  twenty-four  years  a  professor  of 
the  languages,  of  philosophy,  and  theology,  at  Wurtzburg.  He 
died  at  IV^ntz  in  1609,  having,  besides  his  employment  in 
teaching,  occupied  himself  in  the  composition  of  a  vast  number 
of  works.  He  was  a  strenuous  defender  of  the  church  of  Rome 
against. the  reformers^  and  wrote  many  works  against  Luther 
gi^fii^  his  associates 

MODERATO  FONTE,  a  Venetian  lady  bom  in  1555. 
Though  placed  in  a  monastery  she  married,  and  after  twenty 
years  of  conjugal  happiness,  died  in  childbed,  1592.  Her  me- 
mory was  so  retentive  that  she  could  repeat,  verbatim,  a  dis- 
course when  only  once  heard.  She  wrote  a  poem  called  II 
Horidore,'  and  another  on  the  passion  and  resurrection  of 
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*  CSiriflt,  besides,  Dei  meriti  del  le  Donne,  in  which  $he  maintains 
that  the  female  sex  i3  not  inferior  in  understanding  to  the  male. 
ROBERT  ROLLOCK,  the  first  principal  of  the  college 
of  Edinburgh,  was  the  son  of  David  Rollock  of  Poo  House,  or 
Powis,  near  Stirling.  He  was  born  in  1555,  and  learned  the 
rudiments  of  the  Latin  tongue  under  Mr.  Thomas  Buchanan, 
an  eminent  grammarian.  He  was  next  sent  to  St.  Andrew's, 
and  admitted  a  student  in  St.  Salvator  s  college.  His  progress 
in  the  sciences  was  so  rapid  that  he  had  no  sooner  taken  the 
degree  of  M.A.  than  he  was  chosen  professor  of  philosophy, 
and  read  lectures  in  St.  Salvator*s  college.  The  magistrates 
of  Edinburgh,  on  the  erection  of  tlie  university  in  that  city,  in 
158^,  made  choice  of  Rollock  to  be  principal  and  professor  of 
divinity.  He  soon  became  famous  for  his  lectures  on  theolog}', 
and  for  the  persuasive  power  of  his  preaching.  In  1593  prin- 
cipal Rollock  and  others  were  appointed  by  the  states  of  par- 
liament to  confer  with  the  popish  lords.  In  1595  he  was 
nominated  one  of  the  commissioners  for  the  visitation  of  col- 
leges ;  to  inquire  into  the  doctrines  and  lives  of  the  masters ; 
the  discipline  used  of  them ;  the  state  of  their  rents,  &c.,  and 
to  report  to  the  next  assembly.  In  1597  he  was  chosen  to  the 
high  office  of  moderator  of  the  general  assembly ;  and  he  had 

,  the  influence  to  get  some  great  abuses  redressed.  Being  one 
of  fourteen  ministers  appointed  to  take  care  of  the  affairs  of 
the  church,  he  procured  an  act  of  the  legislature,  restoring 
the  prelates  to  their  seats  in  parliament.  He  had  to  reconcile 
to  this  measure,  not  only  such  ministers  as  abhorred  all  kinds 
of  subordination  in  the  church,  but  Ukewise  many  of  the  lay 
lords,  who  were  not  fond  of  such  associates  in  parliament  He 
was  dreadfully  afflicted  with  the  stone,  the  torments  of  whicli 
Jie  long  bore  with  Christian  resignation.  He  died  at  lidin- 
burghonthe  28th  February,  1598,  aged  forty-three;  having 
exhorted  his  brethren  to  carry  themselves  dutifully  to  the  king. 
His  works  are — 1.  Sermons  on  the  Epistles,  8vo.  2.  Com- 
mentaries on  the  Scriptures,  in  Latin.  3.  Tractatus  de  Pro- 
cidentia Dei.    4.  Tractatus  de  Excommunicatione. 

MATTIA  UGONE,  an  ecclesiastical  writer,  was  bom  at 
Brescia.  He  was  a  doctor  of  laws,  and  became  bishop  of 
Famagosta  in  the  island  of  Cyprus.  He  was  the  author  of  a 
book,  De  Eminentia  Patriarchali,  printed  at  Brescia  in  1507, 
which  treats  in  the  way  of  dialogue  of  the^ patriarchal  dignity; 
but  his  principal  performance  is  a  treatise  on  councils,  intitled 
"  Synodia  Ugonia,"  which  was  approved  by  a  bull  of  Paul  111. 
in  1543,  and  was  printed  at  Venice  in  1565.  It  is  pronounced 
by  Dupin  one  of  the  best  and  fullest  treatises  written  on  that 
subject  in  the  16th  century,  and  its  approbation  by  the  pope  i> 
extraordinary,  considering  the  doctrines  maintained  in  it.  In 
|;reating  of  the  power  of  a  council  the  writer  makes  the  decrees. 
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of  the  coundl  of  Constance  his  rule  hi  resolvhig  lillthe  ques- 
tions  which  occur.  He  holds  that  a  council  is  superior  to  the 
pope,  and  may  depose  Mm,  not  only  for  heresy  and  schism,  but 
also  for  any  notonous  and  scandalous  crime,  if  he  persist  after 
admonition;  and  that  in  matters  of  faith,  and  such  as  concern 
the  state  of  the  church,  or  its  head,  the  judgment  of  the 
council  is  to  be  preferred  to  that  of  the  pope.  This  prelate 
died  in  1616. 

PETER  ANTESIGNAN,  a  grammarian,  was  born  at 
Languedoc  in  1556.  He  wrote  a  Greek  and  universal  gram-* 
mar,  and  published  an  edition  of  Terence. 

GABRIEL  ACOSTA,  a  canon  and  professor  of  theology 
at  Coimbra,  who  died  in  1616,  and  whose  large  Latin  commen- 
teiT  on  part  of  the  Old  Testament  was  printed  in  folio  in  1641. 

DAVID  HOESCHELIUS,  a  learned  German,  bom  at 
Augsburg  in  1556.  He  was  made  principal  of  the  college  of 
St.  Anne,  and  being  also  librarian  he  enriched  the  library  with 
a  |preat  number  of  Greek  books  and  MSS.  He  published 
editions  of  Origen,  Basil,  Philo-Judaeus,  Gregory  of  Nissa, 
Gregory  of  Nazianzen,  Chrysostom,  Appian,  rhotiiis  Proco- 
phis,  Anna,  Comnena,  Poll  Apollinis  Hierodyphyca,  &c. 
some  with  Latin  translations,  others  in^Grreek  omy,  with  notes. 
In  1595  he  published  a  catalogue  of  the  Greek  MSS.  in  the 
Augsburg  library,  which,  for  order  and  judicious  arrangement 
is  esteemed  a  master-piece.  He  died  at  Augsburg  in  1617, 
much  regretted. 

NICHOLAS  BERGIER,  a  man  of  learning,  was  bom  at 
Rheims  on  March  1,  1567,  and  brought  up  at  the  university  of 
that  city,  of  which  he  became  a  professor.  Embracing  the 
profession  of  law  he  was  made  syndic  of  Rheims,  and  was  fre- 
quently deputed  to  Paris  on  public  affairs.  At  that  metropolis 
he  contracted  an  intimate  friendship  with  Peiresc  and  du  I^uy, 
who  engaged  him  to  execute  a  work  he  had  projected  on  the 
high  roads  of  the  empire.  M.  de  Bellievre  took  Bergier  to  his 
house,  and  procured  him  a  pension,  with  the  brevet  of  histo* 
riographer;  He  died  in  16^.  Bergier  left  in  MS.  a  histoiy 
of  Rheims,  which  was  published  by  his  son  in  1635,  4to.  His 
other  works  are — 1.  Le  point  du  Jour,  ou  traite  du  commence- 
ment des  Jours  et  de  Tendroit  ou  il  est  etabli  sur  la  terre,  1629, 
12mo.  2.  Le  Bouquet  Royale,  8vo.  S.  Police  Generale  de 
la  France.    4.  Latin  and  French  poems. 

GILLIARD  LUBIN,  a  philologist  and  theologian  was  bom 
on  May  24,  1656,  at  Westerstedt  in  the  county  of  Oldenburg, 
of  which  place  his  father  was  minister.  He  studied  at  several 
German  universities,  and  acquired  an  exact  knowledge  of  the 
Greek  language,  with  the  branchel  of  science  usually  taught  in 
those  seminaries.  He  was  appointed  professor  of  poetry  at 
Rostock  in  1595,  and  of  theology  ten  years  afterwards.  He  was 
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twice  married,  and  died  in  162L  He  made  bimsdf  known  by 
several  philosophical  publications.  The  work,  however^  by 
which  he  obtained  most  fame  in  his  hfe*tinie,  though  now  for- 
gotten, was  a  treatise  on  the  origin  of  evil,  entitled  "  Phosphorus 
de  Prima  Causa  et  Natura  Mali,  tractatus  Hypermetaphysicus/' 
The  hypothesis  he  proposed  to  establish  was  tlie  notion  of  two 
co-eternal  principles,  God  end  nothing,  of  which  the  latter 
stood  in  the  place  of  the  evil  principle  of  the  M anicheans  and 
other  theorists.  To  those  who  are  conversant  in  the  history 
of  metaphysical  controversies,  it  will  not  appear  extraordinary 
that  this  unintelUgible  system  had  its  opponents  and  defenders. 
His  works  are — 1.  Antiquarius,  sive  priscorum  et  minus  usita- 
torum  vocabulorum  brevis  et  dilucida  interpretatio.  2.  Clavis 
Grsecae  linguae.  3.  Epistolae  veterum  Graecorum.  4.  Com- 
mentaries on  St.  Paul's  £pistles.  5.  Monotessaron,  sive  His- 
toria  evangelica.     6.  Latin  poems. 

JOANNES  SPONDANUS,  or  JOHN  DE  SPONDE, 
a  learned  Spaniard,  was  a  native  of  Maulcon  in  Biscay^  and 
bom  in  1557.  In  his  twentieth  year  he  began  a  commentary 
on  Homer*-6  Iliad  and  Odyssey,  which  was  printed  at  Basil, 
1583,  in  folio,  and  dedicated  to  Henry,  king  of  Navarre,  after- 
wards Heni^  IV.  of  liirance.  He  also  pubhshed  Aristotle's 
Logic,  Greek  and  Latin,  with  notes,  at  Basil,  1583.  In  1593 
he  turned  Papist,  and  published  his  Reasons.  He  died  in 
Biscay  in  1595. 

HENRY  SPONDANUS  or  SPONDE,  younger  brother 
of  John,  was  educated  at  the  college  of  the  reformers  at  Ortez, 
where  he  made  a  rapid  progress  in  the  languages  and  in  the 
civil  and  canon  law.  Henry  IV.  made  him  master  of  requests  at 
Navarre;  he  also  turned  catholic  in  1595.  In  1606  he  went  to 
Rome,  where  he  took  orders,  and  was  promoted  by  Paul  V.,  but 
in  1626  he  was  recalled  to  France  by  Louis  XIII.  and  made 
bishop  of  Panders.    He  died  at  Thoulouse  in  1643. 

JOHN  BAPTIST  VILLALPANDA,  a  learned  Jesuit, 
was  bom  at  Cordova.  He  entered  into  the  society  of  Jesuits 
in  1571,  and  distinguished  himself  by  an  elaborate  commentary 
upon  the  prophet  Ezekiel,  in  3  vols,  folio,  Rome,  1596.  This 
work  is  pronounced  by  Dupin  one  of  the  most  learned  that 
has  been  composed  on  the  prophetic  writings ;  it  is,  however, 
disproportionately  diifuse.     He  died  in  1608. 

FRANCESCO  DE  PERALLA,  a  Jesuit,  and  moderator 
of  the  English  college  at  Seville.  He  is  to  be  enumerated 
among  the  foreigners  who  have  written  upon  English  history, 
having  published  ''  An  Account  of  the  State  of  the  Catholic 
Religion  in  England,  the  Persecution  of  the  CathoUcs,  and  the 
Martyrdom  of  two  Priests,  &nd  one  Layman  in  that  country,? 
Seville,  1616. 

FRANCIS  HOLYOAKE,  a  learned  Englishman,  memor 
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rable  for  having  made  an  Etymological  Dictionary  off  L^tin 
words,  was  born  at  Nether  "Whitacre  in  Warwickshire,  about 
1567,  and  studied  in  the  university  of  Oxford  about  158iS,  but 
it  does  not  appear  that  he  ever  took  a  degree.  He  taught 
school  at  Oxford,  and  in  his  own  county,  and  became  rector  of 
Southam  in  Warwickshire,  1604.  He  was  elected  a  member 
of  the  convocation  of  the  clergy  in  the  first  year  of  Charles  I.'s' 
reign,  and  afterwards,  in  the  civil  wars,  suffered  extremely  for 
his  attachment  to  his  king.  He  died  Nov.  13,  1653,  and  was- 
buried  at  ^^^arwick 

MARK  VELSER   or  WELSER,    an  eminent  literary 
character,  and  patron  of  learning,  was  a  native  of  Augsburg, 
and  bom  in  1558  of  an  ancient  and  opulent  family  in  that  ci^. 
He  was  educated  with  great  care,  and  at  an  early  age  was  sent 
to  Rome  to  study  under  the  celebrated  Muret.     He  there  ac- 
quired the  use  of  the  Italian  language  to  such  perfection  that 
he  was  said  to  write  it  like   a  Tuscan.     Returning  to  his 
native  place  he  practised  at  the  bar,  and  in  159S  was  made  a 
senator.     He  rose  through  different  degrees  of  the  magistracy 
to  the  highest  rank  in  the  municipal  government  of  Augsburg, 
and  was  universally  regarded  as  the  chief  ornament  of  that  city. 
He  corresponded  with  the  most  eminent  men  of  letters  through- 
out Europe,  and  in  Germany  was  looked  up  to  as  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  promoters  of  science  and  literature  in  that 
country.   He  died  in  1614,  at  the  age  of  fifty-six,  and  a  volume 
was  coUected  of  the  tributes  paid  by  learned  men  to  his  memory. 
He  was  attached  to  the  ancient  religion,  and  an  enemy  to  the' 
new  opinions.     He  wrote  some  valuable  works,  the  principal  of 
which  are — 1.   Rerum  Augustanarum  Vindelicarum,  printed 
at  Venice  in  1594.    2.  Rerum  Boicarum  Historiam,  a  gentis' 
origine  ad  Carol.  Magn.  complexi,  Augsburg,  1602.       The 
continuation  of  this  work  was  found  and  printed  in  1778.    3. 
Squittinio  della  liberta  Veneta,  1612.    All  his  writings  were 
published  together  at  Nuremberg,  in  1682,  folio. 

GEORGE  STIERNHIELM,  a  learned  Swede,  was  bom 
in'  1558  in  Dalecarlia.  Being  so  fortunate  as  to  acquire  the' 
.  friendship  of  Burseus,  tutor  to  Gustavus  Adolphus,  he  was 
educated  under  his  inspection,  and  made  great  progress  both  in 
literature  and  the  sciences ;  after  which  he  set  out  on  a  tour  into 
foreign  countries.  On  his  return  he  was  made  lecturer  on  mo- 
rality in  the  gymnasium  newly  founded  at  Vestoras,  but  being 
destined  to  move  in  a  wider  sphere,  he  was  appointed  in  16^ 
assessor  in  the  court  of  justice  at  Dorpat,  and  in  the  year  fol« 
lowing  was  ennobled.  In  1639  he  was  promoted  to  an  important 
office  in  Livoni^  where  he  was  considered  by  the  ignorant  and 
superstitious  populace  as  a  sorcerer,  because  he  was  fond  of 
investigating  the  secrets  of  nature,  and  for  that  purpose  em- 
ployed microscopes  and'other  philosophical  apparatus.  In  1648 
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he  was  made  vlte-president  of  the  court  of  justice  at  Dor^; 
but  as  this  place  was  soon  after  threatened  by  the  Tictonoiis 
Russians,  he  was  not  long  suffered  to  exi}oy  his.  preferment, .  On 
the  advance  of  the  enemy  he  fled  with  the  loss  of  great  part  of 
his  property,  and  to  add  to  his  misfortunes  the  vessel  in  which 
he  embarked  was  wrecked  on  its  passage;  and,  though  he 
escaped  himself,  the  remains  which  he  had  saved  of  his  effects 
were  lost.  When  he  arrived  in  the  capital,  pennyless  and 
almost  naked,  he  was  relieved  from  his  distressed  situation  by 
the  munificence  of  a  few  steady  friends.  Fortune  now  seemed 
^ain  to  smile  upon  him ;  he  was  invited  to  court  by  ^ueen 
Christina,  who  treated  him  very  respectfully,  and  nominated 
him  antiquary  to  the  kingdom ;  she  entrusted  him  also  with  the 
oare  of  the  public  records,  and  conferred  on  him  the  tide  of 
custos  regni,  which  was  usual  at  that  time.  In  1658  Charles 
X.  nominated  him  to  be  provincial  judge  of  Drontheim  in  Nor- 
way, which  had  fallen  to  the  crown  of  Sweden  by  die  peace  of 
Roskild;  but  thb  office  he  did  not  long  retain,  as  Drontheim 
was  soon  after  restored  to  Denmark.  In  1661  he  became  a 
member  of  the  council(of  war ;  and  when  the  college  of  anti- 
quaries was  estabhdbed  at  Upad  in  1666,  by  the  advice  of  count 
M.  6,  de  la  Gardie,  he  was  made  director.  He  died  at  Stock- 
holm in  167^,  aged  seventy-four.  Stiemhielm  was  a  very 
learned  mai^  and  possessed  an  extensive  knowledge  of  lan- 
guages, many  of  which  he  had  studied  with  critical  attentbn. 
Be  was  led  to  conclude  that  they  were  all  .derived  fitHn  one 
original  language,  which  he  believed  to.be  Scythum;  and  he 
eveji  maintained  that  this  language  was  older  than  the  Hebrew 
itself.  This  opinion  afforded  matter  of  much  discussion  to  men 
of  learning,  and  iexcited  the  particular  attention  of  divines. 
Sdemhielm,  therefore^  by  command. of  queen  Christina,  was 
obUged,  in  her  presence  and  in  the  public  hall  of  the  academy 
of  Upsal,  to  engage  in  a  learned  dispute  on  that  subject  with 
professor,  aftejwards  bishop,  Terserus.  Sdemhielm  had  a 
poedcal  talent^  and  was  well  acquainted  with  the  master  pieces 
of  the  ancient  poets.  His  verses  are  said  to  be  still  read  with 
pleasure.  In  consequence  of  his  extensive  knowledge  in  maihe- 
madcs  and  arithmetic,  he  was  employed  to  regulate  the  Swedish 
weights  and  measures.  Hie  was  not  of  a  disposition  to  become 
rich,  or  to  remain  so.  On  several  occasions  he  was  so  mudi 
distressed  that  he  wrote  to  the  chancellor,  Oxensdem,  request- 
ing public  relief.  His  friends,  when  they  regretted  his  pov^ty, 
always  received  for  answer,  **  Bonse  mentis  comes  es  paupertas. 
Aut  philosophum  aut  divitem  oportet  vivere."  He  preferred 
the  former,  and  always  seemed  contented,  diieerfol,  and  happy. 
When  on  his  death-bed^  being  asked  by  an  indmate  finend 
what  epitaph  he  would  wish  to  be  inscribed  on  his  tomb,  he 
replied^  '*  Vixit,  dum  vixtt,  Is&tus."     Though  a  man  of  the 
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greatest  virttie,  and  utmost  integrity,  he  did  not  escape  the 
reatti  of  calumny.  That  he  was  a  free  thinker  in  matters  of 
philosophy  must  be  allowed,  but  it  no  where  appears  either  in 
his  printed  or  manuscript  works  that  he  ever  wrote  any  thing 
contrary  to  that  respect  which  is  due  to  the  Supreme  Being,  or 
to  the  principles  of  true  religion.  His  Archimedes  Reformatea 
on  trying  metals  by  water,  and  his  Linea  Carolina,  are  incon^ 
trovertiMe  proofs  of  his  deep  knowledge  in  mathematics  and 
natural  philosophy.  It  appears  that  he  used  both  microscopes 
and  lenses,  which  were  extremely  rare  in  Sweden  at  that  time. 
He  was  well  versed  also  in  languages,  history,  and  the  northern 
antiquities*  His  memory  in  particular  is  venerated  on  account 
of  his  bein^  the  father  of  true  poetry  in  Sweden.  He  deter* 
mined  to  throw  aside  that  restraint  which  words  of  the  same 
sound  at  the  conclusion  of  the  lines  carry  with  them,  and  to  try 
whether  ingenious  thoughts  would  not  please  as  much  in  Swedish 
verse,  without  rhyme,  as  in  the  poetry  of  the  Greeks  and  the 
Romans.  The  attempt  completely  succeeded  in  hexameter  or 
heroic  verse,  and  Stiemhielm's  Ilercules  is  and  will  continue 
to  be  a  master-piece. 

JOHN  BAPTIST  PONA,  author  of  Diatribe  de  rebua 
Philosophicis;  Latin  poems;  II  irreno,  a  pastoral,  &c. ;  was  of 
Verona,  and  died  there  young,  in  1588.  His  brother  John  was 
an  eminent  botanist  at  Verona,  and  wrote  Plants  quse  in  Baldo 
monte  reperiuntur,  4to. 

BARTHOLOMEW  ESCOBAR,  a  learned  and  pious 
Jesuit,  born  at  Seville,  in  1558,  of  a  noble  and  ancient  fiunily, 
possessed  a  large  estate,  which  he  employed  in  works  of  charity. 
His  zeal  led  him  to  the  Indies,  where  he  took  the  habit  of  a 
monk,  and  died  at  Lima  in  1624,  at  the  age  of  sixty-six. 

ANTHONY  BACON,  the  son  of  Sir  Nicholas,  and  elder 
brother  to  the  celebrated  lord  chancellor,  was  bom  in  1558, 
and  educated  at  Cambridge.  He  spent  much  of  his  time  in 
travelling,  and  thus  became  personally  acquainted  with  most  of 
the  literati  of  his  age*  In  1579,  at  tne  age  of  twentyH>ne,  he 
went  to  Paris,  where  he  resided  for  some  time,  and  theiice  to 
Bourges  and  Gfeneva,  where  he  lodged  at  the  house  of  the 
celebrated  Theodore  Beza.  From  Geneva  he  successively 
removed  to  Montpellier,  Marseilles,  Bordeaux,  and  Montauban, 
and  sometimes  communicated  intelligence  of  importance  to  En- 
gland. In  1585  he  visited  Henry,  king  of  Navarre,  afterwards 
the  great  Henry  IV.  of  France,  who  was  then  at  Beam ;  and 
here  he  became  acquainted  ^;7ith  the  learned  Lambert  Danfeus, 
who,  as  a  mark  of  esteem,  dedicated  several  of  his  works  to 
him.  In  1586  he  formed  an  intimacy  with  the  famous  Philip 
Pkssis  de  Bfornay,  at  Montauban.  His  health  failing,  he  r&- 
turned  to  England  in  Feb.  1591-2;  and  in  1595  took  up  his 
residence  at  Essex  house,  where  he  carried  on  a  most  exten- 
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etve  correspondence  with  the  Gterati^  and  ^mong  others  with 
Henry  IV.  The  time  and  place  of  his  death  are  uncertain, 
but  he  did  not  live  till  the  accession  of  James  I. 

PAUL  JENISCHIUS,  bom  at  Antwerp  in  1558,  was  a 
learned  man,  who  understood  several  languages.  He  was 
author  of  a  book,  entitled,  The  Treasure  of  Souls,  which  drew 
a  violent  persecution  upon  him. 

JOHN  DE  MARNIX,  BARON  DES  POTES,  is  known 
by  a  work  entitled  Resolutions  Politiques^  ou  Maximes  d*£stat, 
which  he  printed  at  Brussels  in  1612,  in  4to.  It  contains  some 
good  things,  and  chiefly  in  the  margin.  He  dedicated  it  to 
the  archduke  Albert,  sovereign  of  the  Low  Countries,  whose 
subject  he  acknowledges  himself  to  be.  He  put  out,  some 
years  after,  a  second  edition  to  it,  very  much  enlarged,  and 
dedicated  it  to  the  infanta,  Isabella  Clara  Eugenia,  this  arch- 
juuke  8  widow* 

LEWIS  MESPLEDE,  a  French  Dominican,  and  provrndal 
of  his  order  in  the  province  of  Languedoc,  published  some  books. 
JOHN  BOTERO,  or  BOTERUS,  a  native  of  Berne  in 
Piedmont.     He  was  tutor  to  the  children  of  Charles  Emanuel, 
duke  of  Savoy,  and  died  in  the  year  1608.    He  wrote  several 
books  in  Italian,  which  have  been  translated  into  divers  lan- 
guages.   They  are  accounts  of  the  government  and  forces  of 
several  states  of  Europe ;  or  bare  recitals  of  modem  transac- 
tions.   He  wrote  also  Discourses  on  Politics,  &c.    Thuanus 
ibiames  the  translator  of  Botero,  and  calls  him  an  impostor. 
.    MATTHEW  BOSSULUS,  a  Parisian,  who  taught  in 
Boucour  college  in  Paris,  in  the  year  1583.     He  was  a  great 
iOrator.    He  had  been  preceptor  to  Don  Carlos,  son  of  Philip 
II.,  and  taught  rhetoric  in  the  university  of  Valencia  in  Spain. 
FRANCIS  DE  BOiyiN,  baron  of  ViBars,  bailiff  of  Gex, 
in  which  office  he  was  hving  in  1618,  maitre  d'hotel  to  queen 
idowager  Louisa  of  France,  was  also  secretary  to  the  marechal 
Ae  Brissac,  and  accompanied  him  into  Piedmont  under  Henry 
JI. .  We  have  by  him,  "  L'Histoire  des  Guerres  de  Piemoot^ 
«dupuis  1550,  jusqu  'en  1561 ;  Paris,  1607, 4to.  and  8vo.*'  This 
'historian  is  neither  elegant  nor  accurate  in  general;  but  he 
^may  be  consulted  with  safety  on  exploits  that  passed  under  his 
.own  observation.    Boivin  died  very  old,  but  at  what  time  is 
•not  known. 

JOSEPH  CONSTANT  BUONFIGLIO,  a  Neanolitan, 
£iuthor  of  two  excellent  books,  the  ancient  and  modem  history 
.of  Sicily  and  Venice,  2  vols.  4to.,  1604,  and  the  history  of 
Messina^  1606,  4to. 

DU  DUC,  or  LE  DUC  FRONTON,  a  learned  Jesuit,  the 
•son  of  a  counsellor,  was  born  at  Bordeaux  in  1558.  He 
;5tudied  the  Greek  tongue  with  unwearied  application^  and  be* 
<came  one  of  the  ablest  translators- and  editors  of  G^eek  works 
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in  lu8  time.  He  published  notes  and  corrections  on  several  of 
die  Greek  and  Latin  fathers;  but  his  principal  undertaking 
was  an  edition  of  Chrysostom,  in  6  vols.  fol.  1609.  He  died  at 
Paris,  Dec.  12,  1624.  Dupin  informs  us  that  he  was  as  much 
esteemed  for  his  prudence  and  modesty  as  for  his  learning  and 
judgment,  that  his  merit  was  equally  acknowledged  by  catholics- 
and  protestants,  and  that  there  was  scarcely  a  learned  man  ia 
either  communion  with  whom  he  did  not  correspond. 

TOMMASO  PORCACCHI,  an  Italian  literary  character^ 
was  a  native  of  Castiglione  Aretino.  He  was  a  resident  at  Venice 
in  1559;  where  he  joined  witli  the  nrinter  Gabriello  Giolito  in 
making  a  collection  of  all  the  Greek  nistorians  and  other  writers 
of  that  nation  whose  works  relate  to  history ;  and  availing  bim^ 
self  of  all  the  Italian  versions  of  them  already  made,  correcting 
them  whei^necessary,  and  employing  learned  men  to  translate 
others,  or  translating  them  himself,  he  formed  the  **  Collana 
Storica  Graeca,"  Greek  Historical  Necklace,  divided  into  twelve 
rings,  to  which  were  added  the  Jewels,  or  minor  authors,  serv* 
ing  to  illustrate  all  the  greater.  In  this  manner  were  published 
in  Italian,  thirteen  principal  writers,  Dictys  and  Dares  making 
one,  with  some  inferior  ones.  He  proposed  a  similar  "  Collana 
Latina,*'  but  had  not  time  to  execute  his  design.  PorcaccU 
was  likewbe  an  original  author,  and  published  various  worka 
in- poetry,  history,  antiquities,  and  geography*  He  died  in 
1585,  in  the  house  of  the  compte  de  Lavorgnano. 

JOHN  DECKER,  or  DECKHER,  a  pious  and  learned 
Jesuit,  was  bom  about  1559,  at  Hazebruck  in  Flanders,  and 
taught  philosophy  and  scholastic  theology  at  Douay,  and  after-, 
wa^  at  Louvaine.  He  was  then  sent  on  an  embassy  into 
Styria,  and  became  chancellor  of  the  university  of  Gratz,  where 
he  died  in  1619,  aged  sixty-nine.  His  principal  work  treats  of 
the  year  of  the  birth  and  of  the  death  of  Christ.  He  was  a 
man  of  profound  erudition,  and  had  acquired  great  skiU  in 
chronology. 

JAMES  WELWOOD,  A.M.,  a  Scottish  writer,  bom  at 
Perth  in  1559.  He  wrote  Immanuel's  Land,  and  various  other 
pious  tracts.     He  died  at  Perth  in  1680,  aged  eighty-two. 

GEORGE  RUGGLES,  M.A.,  a  dramatic  writer,  who 
flourished  in  the  reign  of  king  James  I.  He  wrote  a  very  hu- 
morous Latin  play,  entitled  Gcnomasus,  which  was  acted  be^ 
fore  the  king  on  the  8th  of  March,  1615,  at  the  university  of 
Cambridge. 

JAMES  SIRMOND,  a  learned  French  Jesuit,  the  son  of  a 
magistrate,  was  bom  at  Riom  in  1559.  After  studying  at  the 
colkge  of  Billom,  he  joined  the  society  in  1570.  In  1588  he 
began  to  translate  the  works  of  the  Greek  fathers,  and  to  write 
Notes  upon  Apollinaris  Sidonius.  In  1590  general  Aquaviv^ 
sent  for  him  to  Rome  to  be  his  secretary;  which  office  he 
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executed  fittccettftiny  for  sixteen  years,  visiting  iibraries,  stu* 
dying  antiquities,  and  consulting  MSS.  He  also  asdsted  car-* 
dmal  Baronius  in  his  Ecclesiastical  Annals.  He  returned  to 
Paris  in  1606,  where  he  published  many  works.  Lewis  XII J. 
appointed  him  his  confessor  in  1637.  In  1645  he  returned  to 
assist  at  the  election  of  a  new  general.  He  spent  much  of  his 
time  in  collecting  the  works  of  the  writers  of  the  middle  age, 
which  he  published  with  notes.  His  whole  works  amount 
to  15  vols  folio,  of  which  five  are  entirely  his  own.  He  died  at 
Rome,  Oct.  7, 1651,  aged  ninety-two. 

LOUISE  FRANCOISE  DE  MARLEY,  Maichioneas 
de  Vielbourg.  No  one  was  ever  more  esteemed  or  admired 
than  this  illustrious  lady.  She  had  a  singular  taste  for 
the  sciences,  and  was  well  versed  in  the  Latin,  Greek,  and 
Hebrew  languages.  To  her  literaiy  talents  and  extensive 
knowledge,  she  united  every  amiable  virtue  that  can  adorn  a 
woman.  We  are  ignorant  as  to  the  time  of  either  her  birth  or 
death,  but  we  believe  she  was  living  about  the  year  1615. 

JOANNA  LADY  LUMLEY,  daughter  of  lord  Arundel, 
was  very  learned,  and  translated  into  Latin  from  the  Greek, 
three  of  the  Orations  of  Isocrates.  She  also  translated  into 
English,  Euripides*  Iphiffenia,  and  died  in  1620,  about  eleven 
years  after  her  hushand^ord  Lumley. 

GEVERHART  ELMENHORST,  a  learned  critic,  was  a 
native  of  Hamburgh,  and  died  in  1621.  He  published  several 
works. 

JAMES  ALVAREZ  DE  PAZ,  a  Spanish  Jesuit,  was  a 
native  of  Toledo,  and  wrote  several  treatises.  He  died  in  1690* 

JOHN  BOYS,  BOYSE,  or  BOIS,  one  of  the  translates 
of  the  Bible  in  the  reign  of  James  I.,  son  of  William  Bois, 
rector  of  West  Stowe,  was  bom  at  Nettlestead  in  Suffolk, 
Jan.  3,  1560.  He  was  taught  the  rudiments  of  leamii^  by 
his  father;  and  his  capacity  was  such,  that  at  five  years  of  age 
he  read  the  Bible  in  Hebrew.  At  fourteen  he  was  admitted  of 
St.  John's  college,  Cambridge,  where  he  distinguished  himself 
by  his  skill  in  Greek.  Happening  to  have  the  small-pox  when 
he  was  elected  fellow,  he,  to  preserve  his  seniority,  caused  him* 
self  to  be  carried  in  blankets  to  be  admitted*  He  for  some 
time  studied  medicine;  but,  fancying  himself  afiected  witii 
every  disease  he  read  of,  he  quitted  that  science..  He  was  tea 
years  chief  Greek  lecturer  in  his  college,  and  read  every  day. 
He  voluntarily  read  a  Greek  lecture  for  some  years  at  four  in 
the  morning  in  his  own  chamber,  which  was  frequented  by 
many  of  the  fellows.  On  the  death  of  his  father,  he  succeeded 
him  in  the  rectory.  At  the  age  of  thirty-six  he  married  the 
daughter  of  Mr.  Holt,  rector  of  Boxworth,  whom  he  succeeded 
in  that  living,  Oct.  13,  1596.  On  his  quitting  the  oniver^ 
the  college  gave  him  1001.    His  young  wife  proved  a  bad  eco* 
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nomiBty  and  he  himself  being  wholly  devoted  to  hb  studies,  he 
soon  became  so  much  involved  in  debt,  that  he  was  obliged  to 
sell  his  choice  collection  of  books,  consisting  of  almost  every 
Greek  author  then  extant.  When  a  new  translation  of  the 
Bible  was,  by  king  James  I.,  directed  to  be  made,  Mr.  Bois 
was  elected  one  of  the  Cambridge  translators.  He  performed 
not  only  his  own,  but  also  the  part  assigned  to  another,  with 
great  reputation;  though  with  no  profit,  for  he  had  no  allow- 
ance but  tiis  commons.  He  was  also  one  of  the  six  who  met 
at  Stationers'  hall  to  revise  the  whole ;  which  task  they  went 
through  in  nine  months,  having  each  from  the  Company  of 
stationers,  thirty  shillings  a  week.  He  afterwards  assisted  Sir 
Henry  Saville  in  publishing  the  works  of  St  Chrysostom.  la 
1615  Dr.  Lancelot  Andrewes,  bishop  of  Ely,  bestowed  on  him 
unasked  a  prebend  in  his  church.  He  died  14th  Jan.,  1643, 
aged  eighty-four.  He  left  many  MSS.,  particularly  a  com- 
mentary an  almost  all  the  bools  of  the  New  Testament.  When 
he  was  a  young  student  at  Cambridge,  he  received  from  the 
learned  Dr.  Whitaker  three  rules  for  avoiding  those  distempers 
which  usually  attend  a  sedentary  life,  to  which  he  adhered  with 
equal  constancy  and  success.  The  first  was,  to  study  always 
standing;  the  second,  never  to  study  at  a  window;  and  the 
third,  never  to  go  to  bed  with  his  feet  cold. 

VINCENT  CONTARINI,  a  professor  of  eloquence  at 
Padua;  he  died  atVienne,  his  native  place,  in  1617,  at  the 
age  of  forty.  He  cultivated  the  belles  lettres  like  his  friend 
Muretus,  with  great  application  and  success.  Of  the  several 
works  he  left  behind  him  the  most  esteemed  are,  his  tract, 
"  De  re  frumentaria,"  and   "  De   militari  Romanorum  sti- 

Jendio,**  Venice,  1609,  in  4to.  both  of  them  against  Justus 
«ipsiu8 ;  and  his  "  Variae  Lectiones,"  1606,  4to.,  which  con*- 
tain  very  learned  remarks. 

JOHN  FENN,  an  eminent  scholar  and  translator,  was  bom 
at  Montacute  in  Somersetshire ;  in  his  youth  he  was  for  some 
time  a  chorister,  which  gave  him  an  opportunity  of  being  in- 
structed in  Latin  as  well  as  in  music.  Being  afterwards  sent 
to  Winchester  school  for  academical  education,  he  was  ad-» 
mitted  of  New  college,  Oxford,  and  chosen  fellow  in  155S; 
studying  chiefly  the  civil  law.  In  queen  Mary's  reign  he  was 
made  chief  master  of  a  noted  free-school  at  St.  Edmundsbury 
in  Suffolk,  where  he  acquired  great  reputation  as  a  teacher. 
This  station  he  retained  during  some  part  of  queen  Elizabeth's 
reign,  but  an  information  being  laid  against  him,  as  unqualified, 
by  the  laws  of  the  Reformation,  he  was  obliged  to  quit.  Some 
time  after  he  went  to  Flanders,  and  afterwards  to  Rome,  where 
he  was  admitted  into  the  English  college,  studied  theolo^  for 
four  years,  and  took  orders.  Returning  afterwards  to  Flan- 
derS|  he  became  confessor  to  the  English  nuns  at  Louvaine> 
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where  he  lived  forty  years,  employing  his  leisure  hours  la 
translating  several  books  favourable  to  the  Roman  catholic  re- 
li^on.  He  died  at  an  advanced  age,  Dec.  27,  1615,  with  an 
excellent  character,  from  those  of  his  persuasion,  for  learning 
^nd  piety. 

PHILIP  DE  GAM  ACHES,  author  of  2  wis.  of  commen- 
taries on  the  Summa  of  Aquinas,  was  divinity  professor  in  Paris 
university,  and  died  at  Paris,  1625. 

ERASMUS  SCHMIDT,  a  learned  German,  bom  at  De- 
litzch  in  Misnia,  in  1560.  He  became  professor  of  Greek  and 
mathematics  at  Wurtemburg,  where  he  taught  those  sciences 
with  great  reputation  for  many  years,  and  died  in  1637.  He 
published  an  edition  of  Pindar,  with  a  Latin  version ;  and  a 
commentary  in  4to.,  1616;  also  editions,  with  learned  notes,  of 
Lycophron,  Dionysius,  Periegetes,  andHesiod;  which  last  was 
published  at  Geneva  in  1693. 

JAMES  GRUTER,  a  learngd  philologer,  and  one  of  the 
most  laborious  writers  of  his  time,  was  bom  at  Antwerp  in 
1560.  He  was  but  a  child  when  his  father  and  mother,  being 
persecuted  for  the  protestant  religion  bv  the  duchess  of  Parma, 
governess  of  the  Netherlands,  carried  him  into  England.  He 
imbibed  the  elements  of  learning  from  his  mother,  who  was  one 
of  the  most  learned  women  of  the  age,  and  besides  French,  Ita- 
lian, and  English,  was  a  complete  mistress  of  Latin,  and  well 
skilled  in  Greek.  He  studied  at  Cambridge,  afterwards  at 
Leyden,  and  at  last  applied  himself  wholly  to  polite  Utera- 
ture.  After  travelling  much  he  became  professor  in  the  uni* 
versity  of  Heidelberg ;  near  which  city  he  died  in  September, 
1627,  having  upon  his  death-bed  received  an  invitation  to  the 
Greek  and  history  professorship  at  Groningen.  Gruter  was 
four  times  married,  and  appears  to  have  borne  the  loss  of  hb 
wives  with  learned  resignation.  He  was,  indeed,  by  character  a 
thorough  scholar,  indifferent  to  gain,  readily  lending  his  money 
upon  inadequate  security,  Uberol  in  alms,  and  serene  under 
misfortunes.  Study  was  his  sole  passion,  and  few  men  have 
pursued  it  more  labori9Usly.  He  passed  whole  days  and  great 
part  of  the  nights  at  his  books,  and  in  a  standing  posture,  whe- 
ther writing  or  reading.  A  vast  number  of  works  were  the 
fruit  of  this  industry,  and  it  is  said  seldom  a  month  passed 
without  a  publication  from  him.  His  works  are — L  Notes 
upon  the  Rom^n  historians.  2.  An  edition  of  Cicero,  2  vols, 
folio,  3.  Florilegium  Magnum,  sen  Polyanthea,  fol.  4*  Chro* 
nicon  Chronicorum,  foL  5.  Thesaurus  Criticus,  6  vols.  8vo., 
since  enlarged  to  7  vols.  6.  Deliciae  Poetarum  Gallorum,  Ita* 
lorum,  Belgarum,  9  vols.  8vo.  7.  Inscriptionum  Romanorum, 
2  vols-  fol.  afterwards  enlarged  to  4  vols. 

ANTHONY  WOTTON,  a  learned  writer  and  divine,  was 
born  in  London,  and  educated  at  Eton,  and  became  fellow  of 
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King's  c<^ge,  Cambridge.  In  1598  he  quitted  his  fellowship^ 
and  took  a  wife.  He  was  then  chosen  lecturer  of  All-hallows 
Barking;  but  in  1604  was  silenced  by  Dr.  Bancroft,  bishop  of 
London,  for  some  expressions  used  either  in  a  nrayer  or  ser- 
mon,  which  were  considered  as  disrespectful  to  tne  king ;  but 
he  did  not  remain  long  under  suspension.  As  Mr.  Wotton  was 
a  zealous  advocate  for  the  Reformation,  he  published  several 
books  in  defence  of  it.  Though  aman  acknowledged  by  all 
parties  to  be  learned  and  able,  he  does  not  appear  to  have  had 
any  other  preferment  than  the  lectureship  of  All^hallows,  where^ 
according  to  the  register,  he  was  buried  December  11,  1626. 
He  was  the  author  of  the  following  works— 1.  An  Answer  to 
a  Popish  pamphlet,  Lond.  1605,  4to.  S.  A  Defence  of  Mr^ 
Perkins*  booke  called  a  Reformed  Catholike,  &g.  ibid.  1606^ 
4to.  3.  The  tryal  of  the  Roman  clergy's  title  to  the  Church* 
ibid.  1608,  4to.  4.  Sermons,  1609,  4to.  5.  Run  from  Rome, 
or,  the  necessity  of  separating  from  that  church,  ibid.  1624, 
4to.  6.  De  reconciliatione  peccatoris, .  &c.,  BasU,  1624,  4to« 
7.  An  answer  to  a  book,  entitled  Apello  Caesarem,  written  by 
Mr.  Richard  Montague,  ibid.  1626.  3.  The  Art  of  Logick, 
ibid.  1626, 8vo. 

WIGAND  SPANHEIM,  D.D.,  was  a  very  learned  man, 
who  became  ecclesiastical  profedsor  to  the  elector  palatine. 
He  was  progenitor  of  a  learned  race.  He  died  in  1^0,  after 
reading  a  letter  from  his  son,  which  made  him  weep  for  joy^ 
and  die  happy. 

GIAMBATISTA  MANSO,  marquis  of  Villa  and  lord  of 
the  cities  of  Bbsaccia  and  Pancia^  an  eminent  patron  ot 
literature,  was  bom  at  Naples  in  1561.  He  followed  the 
military  profession  in  his  youth,  first  for  the  duke  of 
Savoy  ana  then  for  the  kii^  of  Spain.  After  his  return 
to  Naples  he  devoted  his  time  to  letters,  of  which  he 
was  both  a  cultivator  and  a  patron.  He  was  well  acquainted 
with  every  kind  of  poUte  literature,  and  treated  with  the 
greatest  courtesy  all  who  excelled  in  it.  He  founded  in 
Naples  the  academy  Degli  Oziosi,  which  held  its  first  assem^ 
blies  in  his  house.  He  was  a  friend  of  the  great  poet,  Torquato 
Taaso,  who  has  inscribed  his  "  Dialogue  on  Friendship*'  with 
the  name  of  Manso.  He  was  also  a  patron  of  the  poet  Marjus, 
and  he  honoured  each  of  their  memories  with  a  oiographical 
eulogy.  It  is  a  remarkable  circumstance  in  literary  history, 
that  our  immortal  Milton  was  also  known  to  him,  and  was 
treated  by  him  on  his  visit  to  Naples  with  great  urbanity,  and 
lUghly  praised  in  a  Latin  distich,  though  then  only  a  young 
maib  And  in  the  infancy  of  his  fame.  AUlton  repaid  his  civih- 
tim  by  addressing  to  him  a  Latin  eclogue,  entitled  "  Mansus," 
which  is  one  of  his  best  performances  in  that  language.  Manso 
himself  wrote  «  Dialogi  dell '  Amore,"  "  Poesie  Nomiski,"  and 
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901M  oth^  jpieceBi  cbteflT  of  tke  Bght  and  muAoty  kind,  vhidi 
have  not  given  him  as  iiigh  a  rank  ainon|;  authors  as  he  has 
]»oquired  among  Mecsnases.  He  was  the  principal  promoter  or 
the  college  of  nobles  in  Naplesi  to  which,  at  his  death  in  1645) 
he  left  SM  his  property. 

.  LEWIS  CAKiO,  or  CARRION,  a  learned  mtic,  was  of  a 
Spanidi  funfly,  but  bom  at  Bruges,  in  Flanders.  He  began 
to  study  at  Louvaine,  where  he  had  Zepsius  for  his  scfaool- 
feil#w.  He  prosecuted  his  studies  at  Douay  and  at  Paris,  and 
leturrang  to  Louvaine^  was  made  doctor  of  laws  in  1586,  and 
about  the  same  time  lectured  on  the  institutes  of  Justinian.  He 
was  afterwards  appointed  royal  nrofessor  of  law,  and  had  some 
church  preferments,  but  he  died  young  at  Louvaine,  June  S3, 
)d95,  bemg  then  president  of  the  college  of  Sti  Ives.  He  pub- 
lished-^!. Historiarum  Sallustii,  firagmenta.  9.  CenscMnnusde 
iiie  natali.  3.  M.  A.  Cassiodori  de  ortographia  libellus,  8vOk  4, 
y.  flagffi  Argonautica,  cum  castigationibus,  8vo.  fi.  Antiqua- 
nun  lectionum,  8vou  6.  Emendationum  et  Obsertattonum,  4fto. 

MARTIN  BEGAN,  a  learned  Jesuit,  was  bom  m  1561  at 
flilvarenbec  in.  Brabant.  .  He  taughtt  pfailosophy  and  divinity 
at  Venice,  where  he  died  in  1624.  Becan  distinguished  him- 
self by  defending  Bellamnne  against  James  I.,  and  bishop  An- 
drews;  but  he  carried  the  papal  authority  to  so  extravagant 
a  lengthy  that  his  book  was  condemned  by  the  parliament 
of  Paris,  and  even  pone  Paul  V.  was  obMged  ako  to  have 
it  condemned  by  the  holy  office.  This  decree  was  issved 
at  Rome  on  'January  S,  1613.  Becan  wrote  likewise  several 
IdyUs,  which  are  to  be  seen  among  those  of  HesyehiuB  and 
Wallius,  and  are  in  the  manner  of  Ovid. 

MATTHEW  RADERUS,  ^  learned  German  Jesuit  and 
various  writer,  was  anative  of  Innichen,  in  the  Tyrol,  and  bom 
in  156L '  He  commenced  his  noviciate  at  the  age  of  twenty, 
and  distinguished  himself  by  his  piety,  his  virtues,  and  has 
stores  of  erudition,  which  he  acquired  by  a  life  of  iocesaant 
and  most  laborious  stiidy.  After  filling  the  rhetorical  chair  for 
a  long  time  with  great  reputation,  and  affording  evidence  of 
uncommon  industry  in  the  capacities  of  editor  and  author,  he 
died  in  1634,  in  the  seventy-fourth  year  of  his  age.  Among 
his  works  are  the  Alexa^'idrian  Chronicle,  1615,  4ko. ;  Bavaria 
Sancta,  Monac.  1615-27,  3  vols,  folio,  with  plates,  hy  Sadeler; 
Bavaria  Ria,  ibid*  1628,  folio,  with  plates,  by  the  same ;  an 
excellent  edition  of  Martial^  Menta,  16S7,  folio,  and  another  of 
Quinius  Curtius. 

JAMES  GRETSER,  a  learned  Jesuit  was  bom  at  Marck- 
dorf  in  1560.  He.  was  twenty-four  years  professor  of  morality 
and  school 'divinity  at  Ingoldstadt«  He  published  many  books 
on  theological  subjects,  and  died  at  Ingoldstadt,  1686,  aged 
seveotyrfour. 
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:  BARTHOLOMEW  AMICO,  a  learned  Jesuit,  bom  at 
Aazoy  in  Lucania,  in  156&,  was  professor  of  philosophy  and 
•tbeokgjr  in  the  college  at  Naples,  and  its  prasident  for  some 
years.  He  died  in  1649.  His  fame,  as  far  as  he  ean  be  at 
lowed  any,  rests  principally  on  a  voluminous  work  on  the 
writings  of  Aristotle,  entitled  '^  In  nniversam  Aristotelis  philo- 
sophiam  notae  et  disputationes,  quibus  Qlustrium  scholarum, 
Averrois,  D.  Thomfie  Scoti,  et  Nceminalium  sententie  expen*- 
duntur,  earumque  tuendarum  probabiles  modi  afferuntur,"  7 
vols,  folio,  16S3-48.    He  wrote  other  works* 

SIR  EDWIN  SANDYS,  second  son  of  archbishop  San* 
dys,  was  bom  about  1561,  and  educated  at  Oxford  under 
Mr.  Hooker,  author  of  Ae  Ecclesiastkal  Polity.  In  1581  he 
was  collated  to  a  prebend  in  the  cathedral  of  York.  He  tra^ 
•TeUed  into  foreign  countries,  and  upon  his  return,  grew  famous 
for  learmng,  pmdence,  and  virtuet  While  he  was  at  Paris  he 
drew  up  a  tract  published. under  the  tide  of  Europe  Speeu- 
him.  In  16QS  he  resigned  his  prebend ;  and  in  160S  was 
knighted  by  king  Jamos  1.,  who  employed  him  in  several  impoit- 
tant  affairs*  .  He  was  a  very  active  and  *good  patriot  But 
.opposing  the  court  with  vigour  in  parHament  in  1621,  he,  with 
Jdr.  Selden^  was  comndtted  to  custody  for  a  month.  He  died 
jn  16^,  and  left  15001.  to  the  university  of  Oxford,  for  a  me* 
taphysical  lecture.^ 

:  MELCHIOR  ADAM,  a  writer,  was  bom  in  the  district  of 
'Gffotkau,  in  Silesia,  and  educated  in  the  college  of  Brieg.  He 
was  appointed  rector  of  a  college  at  Heidelberg,  where  he 
pubfished  his  first  volume  of  ilhutrious  men,  in  1615.  This 
Tolume  consisted  of  philosophers,  poets,  writers  on  polite  lite- 
jMture,  historians,  &c.  It  was  succeeded  by  another  in  1619, 
which  treated  of  divines ;  hy  another  of  lawyers ;  and  by  a 
fourth  of  physicians,  both  which  were  published  in  16S0.  The 
subjects  of  these  vohunes  were  the  lives  of  learned  men,  who 
-were  either  Germans  or  Flemings  of  1500,  and  the  b^^miing 
of  1600.  He  also  published  a  volume  containing  the  Hves  ^ 
twen^'divines  of  other  countries.  All  his  divines,  however,, 
were  Protestants.  The  Lutherans  thought  him  partial,  and 
-wiH  not  allow  his  work  to  be  a  true  standard  of  the  learning  of 
Germany.    He  died  in  lOSS. 

MARK  ALEXANDER  BOYD,  an  extraordinary  genuis, 
was  son  of  Robert  Boyd,  and  grandson  of  Adam  Boyd,  of 
Pinkhili,  brother  to  lord  Boyd.  He  was  born  in  Galloway  in 
I56S,  and  came  into  the  world  with  teeth.  He  learned  the  ru« 
diments  of  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages  at  Glasgow,  under 
two  grammarians ;  but  was  of  so  high  and  untractable  a  spirit, 
■that  they  despaired  of  ever  making  htm  a  scholar.  Having 
^arretted  mth  bis  masters,  he  l^at  them  both,  burnt  his 
books,  and  foreswore  learning.   While  yet  a  youthy  be  followed 
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the  court,  ancT  did  his  utmost  to  push  his  interest  there ;  but 
the  fervor  of  his  temper  soon  precipitated  him  into  quarrels, 
from  which  he  came  off  with  honour  and  safety,  though  fre- 

?uently  at  the  baaard  of  his  life.  He  went  to  senre  in  the 
'rench  army,  and  carried  his  little  patrimony  with  him,  which 
he  soon  dissipated  at  play.  He  was  shortly  after  roused  by 
.that  emulation  which  is  natural  to  great  minds,  and  applied 
himself  to  letters  with  unremitted  ardour,  till  he  became  one  of 
die  most  .consummate  scholars  of  his  age.  He  is  said  to  ha^e 
translated  Caesar's  Commentaries  into  Greek,  in  the  Style  of 
Herodotus,  and  to  have  written  many  Latin  poems,  little  infe- 
rior to  the  first  productions  of  the  Augustan  age.  He  also  left 
several  MSS.  on  philological,  political,  and  historical  subjects, 
in  the  Latin  and  French  languages,  as  familiar  to  him  as  his 
native  tongue.  He  could  with  facility  dictate  to  thi^ee  ama- 
nuenses at  the  same  time,  in  different  languages,  and  on  differ- 
ent subjects.  He  was  also  one  of  the  best  Scottish  poets  of  the 
age,  and  his  personal  beauty  and  accomplbhments  were  equal 
to  his  mental  superiority.    He  died  at  Pinkhill  in  160ft. 

MARTIN  SMIGLECIUS,  a  learned  Jesuit,  was  bom  in 
Poland  in  1562.  He  entered  amoi^  the  Jesuits  at  Rome  in 
1581  y  and  made  great  progress  in  his  studies.  Being  ^eat 
back  to  Poland,  he  taught  philosophy  at  Wilna  for  four  yeara^ 
and  divinity  for  ten.  He  became,  from  his  reputation  for 
learning,  rector  of  seyeral  colleges^  and  superior  ot  the  convent 
of  Cracow.  He  died  July  26, 1618,  at  the  age  of  fifty-six.  He 
published  many  works  against  the  proteatants,  and  particularly 
against  the.  Socinians,  but  merits  notice  chiefly  for  his  System 
of  Logic,  printed  at  Ingoldstadt  in  1618,  2  vols.  4io.  Rapin 
,styles  this  a  noble  work,  and  it  certainly  once  had  considerable 
reputation. 

FRANCIS  BIRAGO,  an  Italian  author,  bom  m  1562,  of  a 
noble  Milanese  family.  He  professed  what  in  his  country  is 
called  scienzia  eavallaresca,  or  the  science  of  arms*;  and  wrote 
several  works  on  the  subject,  one  of  which  he  published  in  1637. 
Being  the  eldest  of  six  brothers,  he  assumed  in  his  writii^ 
the  title  of  Signor  Metono  and  Siciano,  two .  fiefs  belonging  to 
his  family,  in  the  territory  of  Pavia.  From  Crescenid,  a  con^ 
temporary,  and  author  of  a  Treatise  on  the  notili^  of  Italy, 
we  learn  that  Biraso  was  arbitrator  of  all  chivalrous  disputes  in 
Lombardy ;  and  that  in  all  parts  of  Italy  he  was  consulted  as 
an  oracle,  and  his  opinions  were  decisive. 

CHARLES  LEPOIS,  more  generally  known  by  his  Latin 
name  Carolus  Piso,  was  son  of  Nicholas  Lepois,  and  born  at 
Nanci  in  1563.  He  was  sent  at  the  age  of  13  to  the  college  of 
Navarre  at  Paris,  where  he  remeun^  five  years,  and  dis- 
tinguished himself  in  the  knowledge  of  languages,  beUes-lettres^ 
and  philosophy.    He  received  the  degree  pf  muster  of  arta  in 
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the  uiiivefBity  of  Paris  in  1581,  and  immediately  commenced  his 
career  in  the  schools  of  medicine.    After  four  years  spent  in 
the  faculty  at  Paris^  he  went  to  Padua  in  1585,  and  visited  the 
other  schools  and  the  learned  men  of  Italy  before  he  quitted 
that  country.    He  returned  to  Paris  in  the  beginning  of  I588« 
took  his  bachelor's  degree  in  medicine^  and  two  years  after- 
wards became  a  licentiate ;  but  he  left  Paris  without  taking  die 
degree  of  doctorj  from  inability  to  defray  the  expenses  of  that 
ceremonyi  in  consequence  of  the  srnau  income  left  him  by 
his  fitther.    He  therefore  returned  to  his  native  city^  where 
duke  Charles  III.  of  Lorraine  appointed  him  his  consulting  phy* 
sipani  and  retained  him  near  his  person  both  at  home  and 
3n  his  travels.     Duke  Henry  II.  likewise  held  him  in  the  same 
estimations  and  among  many  other  marks  of  his  esteem  for 
Lepoisy  he  instituted  a  faculty  of  medicine  at  Pont  a  Mousson, 
and  nominated  him  dean  and  first  professor.     In  ordbr  to  un- 
dertake these  offices^  he  repaired  to  Paris^  where  he  received 
the  degree  of  M.D.  which  gave  him  the  power  of  conferring 
the  same  degree  upon  others,  and  commenced  the  duties  of  his 
professorship  in  November,  1598.    He  had  now  an  opportunity 
of  displaying  the  stores  of  knowledge^  which  his  acquaintance 
with  the  Greek,  Latin,  Arabic,  Hebrew,  Italian,  and  Spanish 
languages,  had  enabled  him  to  obtEun.    He  was  indefatigable 
in  his  observation  of  diseases,  and  omitted  no  opportunity  of 
examining  by  dissection  the  bodies  of  those  who  died ;  from 
which  he  justly  anticipated  the  most  important  improvements 
would  accrue  to  medicine.    His  reputation  was  elevated  to  the 
highest  degree,  so  that  he  was  ]physician  to  all  the  honourable 
persons  in  Lorraine.    His  zeal  m  the  practice  of  his  profession 
continued  unabated,  and  ultimately  occasioned  his  death  at  the 
age  of  seventy ;  for  he  died  of  the  plague  at  Nanei,  whither  he 
had  gone  to  administer  relief  to  those  id99icted  by  the  pestilence 
in  the  year  1638. 

PHILEMON  HOLLAND^  a  noted  translator,  was  dc- 
Bcended  from  an  ancient  family  of  the  Hollands  of  Lancashire, 
and  was  the  son  of  John  Holland,  a  pious  divine,  who  in  queen 
Mary*8  reign,  was  obliged  to  so  abroad  for  the  sake  of  religion, 
but  afterwards  returned  and  became  pastor  of  Duomow  in 
Essex,  where  he  died  in  1578.  Philemon  was  bom  at  Chelms- 
ford in  Essex,  and  educated  at  Trinity-College,  Cambridge,  of 
which  society  he  was  elected  fellow,  but  len  it  on  taking  his 
master's  degree.  He  was  then  appointed  head  master  of  Co- 
ventry-school, where  also  he  practised  physic,  to  qualify  himself 
for  which  he  took  his  doctor's  degree  at  Cambridge.  He  was 
A  man  of  most  excellent  character,  and  by  his  habits  of  tempe- 
rance and  regularity  attained  his  85th  year,  not  only  with  the 
Aill  possession  of  his  intellects,  but  his  sight  was  so  good  that ' 
h^  nevier  used  spectacles.     Dr.  Holland  published  translations 
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ofLWy;  Pliny's  Natund  HiBtory ;  FlutasrcVs  Morab;  Bnetd'* 
niud;  Xenophon*s  Cyropsedia;  and  Camden*8  Britaiima ;  to 
whicb  last  he  made  additions,  tt  is  said  his  franslation  of  Lhy 
was  written  with  one  pen,  which  a  lady  of  his  acquaintance  so 
highly  prized  that  she  had  it  embellished  with  silver,  and  kept 
as  a  ^eat  curiosity.  A  quibbling  epigram  upon  his  transla^ 
tion  of  Suetonius  has  often  been  retailed  in  jest  books: 

**  Philemon  with  translations  does  so  fill  us. 
He  will  not  let  Suetonius  be  Tranquillus.'* 

He  died  Feb.  9,  1636,  and  was  buried  in  the  church  of  Co- 
ventry.  He  married  a  Staffordshire  lady,  bv  whom  he  had  se- 
ven sons  and  three  daughters.  His  son,  Henry  Holland,  be- 
came a  bookseller  in  London,  and  was  the  editor  of  **  Hero- 
logia  Anglicana,'*  a  collection  of  English  portraits,  with 
memoirs.  He  also  published  *^  Monumenta  SepulchraUa  £c- 
cles.  S.  Pauli;''  and  a  "  Book  of  Kings,"  4to. 

SIR  ROBERT  DALLINGTON,  a  British  author,  was 
born  at  Geddington,  in  Northamptonshire,  and  bred  a  Bible 
clerk  in  Corpus  Christi  coUege,  Cambridge.  He  was  after- 
wards placed  in  a  school  in  Norfolk,  where  he  accuAiulated 
sufficient  money  to  enable  him  to  travel  over  France  and  Italy. 
After  his  return  he  became  seci^tary  to  Francis,  earl  of  Rut- 
land, dien  one  of  the  privy  chamber  to  prince  Charles,  and 
master  of  the  Charter-house,  and  had  also  tne  honour  of  knight- 
hood conferred  upon  him.  He  died  in  1637,  upwards  ofse- 
venty-six  years  ola.  He  is  described  as  a  man  of  true  merit  and 
desert.  He  wrote  a  Survey  of  Tuscany,  4to. ;  a  Method  of 
Travel,  or  the  State  of  France  in  1598,  4to. ;  Aphorisms,  civil 
And  military,  folio,  1615. 

FORTUNATO  SCACCHI,  a  teamed  Itafian,  was  bom  at 
Ancona  in  1563.  He  was  the  illegitimate  son  of  a  gentleman 
of  that  placey  and  sent  to  th^  foundling  hospital,  after  trhich  he 
was  acknowledged  by  his  father,  who  placed  him  in  a  monastery 
of  the  Augustines^  where  he  took  the  iiabit»  but  was  expeOed  in 
pursuance  of  a  papal  decree  excluding  bastards,.  He  then  went 
to  the  university  of  Alcala  in  Spain  where  be  greatly  improved 
himself.    He  died  at  Fano  in  1633, 

JOHN  LEWIS  DE  LA  CERDA,  a  Jesuit  of  Toledo, 
esteemed  for  his  learning.  His  commentaries  on  Virgil  are 
very  valuable,  but  those  on  Tertullian  do  not  possess  merit. 
He  died  hi  1643,  aged  30. 

MARCELLUS  DONATO,  an  Italian  nobleman  of  Manhia, 

who  died  at  the  beginning  df  the  seventeenth  century.    He 

wrote  Scholia  on  the  Latin  writers  of  the  Roman  history* 

Frankfort,  1607,  8vo. 

JOHN  BUXTORF,  the  first  of  a  learned  family,  was  bom 
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«i  C«B6ii  in  W^fl^phaBa,  in  1564^  ind  bMuae  an  eniaent  pro- 
fessor of.the  Hebrew  and  CbaMaic  langua^  at  Basil,  a  ^itiia- 
Uoa  which  hb  fiDed  with  great  reputadon  nnt9  his  dealh^  ii^ 
1629.  During  his  Hebrew  studies,  he  availed  himself  of  the 
assistance  of  the  ablest  Jews«  and  from  them  acquired  a  fondness 
for  Rabbinical  learning.  Gerard  Vossinssays,that'' Europe  ha^ 
not  a  more  knowing  and  learned  man,  ncfr  one  who  was  better 
versed  in  the  Rabbins,  and  in  such  bof^s  as  related  to  the  Tahnud, 
than  Buxtor£''  Joseph  Scaliger  goes  fitrther,  and  says  that 
"  Buxtorf  ought  to  be  considered  as  the  master  of  the  Rabbins." 
He  dedares  him  to  be  tibe  only  man  who  understood  the  Hebrew 
language  thoroughly ;  and  that "  notwithstanding  his  ^ey-beard/ 
he  would  gladly  be  his  scholar;'*  whieh  was  the  highest  com-, 
pliment  that  could  be  paid  to  so  ybung  a  ttan  as  Buxtqif  tlien 
was.  Isaac  Casauboa  entertained  exactly  the  same  opinion  of 
him  as  Scaliger ;  and  adds,  that  **  there  is  a  ereat  deal  of  ean- 
dotnr,  and  an  air  of  honesty,  whidi  rans  through  aQ  his  wrltinffs.** 

The  works  of  Buxtorf  are,  1.  Lexicon  Chaldaicum,  Tal- 
modicum,  et  Rabbinicum,  folio.  S.  A  smaH  Hebrew  t^d  Chal- 
daic  Lexicon,  12taio.  8.  Thesaurus  Linguse  Hebratcse^,  £  vols* 
8vo.  4.  A  Hebrew  Bible  with  a  Rabbinical  commentary,  4 
vols,  folio.  5.  Svnagoga  Judaica,  on  the  religious  ceremonies  of 
the  Jews.  €.  wstitntio  Epistolaris  Hebraic^.  7.  Concordan*' 
tise  xlebraicsB  Sui 

WILLIAM  BATHE,  an  Irish  Jesuit,  was  l)om  m  BuMfai 
in  1504.  It  is  said  that  he  was  of  a  sullen,  saturnine  temper,* 
and  disturbed  in  his  mind,  because  his  family  was  reduced  from 
its  ancient  splendour.  His  parents  were  ]MPotestants,  but  beiiig 
placed  under  a  tutor  of  the  Ronnsh  rdi^on,  be  imbibed  the 
same  principles,  and  entered  into  the  order  of  Jesuits'.  He  be» 
came  head  of  the  Irish  seminary  at  Salamanda.  He  is  said  to' 
have  had  a  most  ardent  as^al  for  making  converts,  and  wad  much 
esteemed  amontr  the  people  of  hi^  persuasion  for  his  extraordi- 
nary virtues  and  good  qualities,  thoi^h  he  was  o#an  unsocial 
temper.  Takhig  a  joumey  to  Madrkl  to  transbot  sonie  busi- 
ness for  his  order,  he  died  Jctae  17, 1614,  and  was  buried  in  die 
Jesuit's  convent  dplfaat  city,  bearing  amon^  his- brethren  a  re- 
putation for  learning.  He  wrote,  L  An  Introduction  lo  the 
art  of  music,  London,  1584, 4to.  &  Janua  Linguarum,  1611,' 
and  some  theological  pieces. 

ALEXANDER  GILL,  head  master  of  St.  PauVs  school, 
was  bom  in  Lincolnshire,  Feb.  S7,  1564,  and  admitted  scholar 
of  Corpus  Christi  college,  Oxford,  m  Sept.  1683,  and  took  his 
master  s  degree  in  1590.  In  1608  he  became  chieJP  master  of  St. : 
Pair's  school.  He  died  at  his  house  in  St.  Paul's  church  yard, 
Nov.  17,  1685,  ami  was  buried  in  the  anti-chapel  belonging  to 
Mercers'Hall.  HisworLsare,l.Tieatiteconcern]ngtheTiinityy 
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Svo.;  S.  Logmomb  AngKca,  4to. ;  S.  Sacred  Philosophy  oi 
Holy  Scrmtiirey  or  a  Commentary  on  the  Creed,  folio. 

ROBERT  ASHLEY,  author  of  «everal  works,  and  tram- 
lator  of  more,'4)0m  in  1565,  was  descended  of  an  ancient  family 
rending  at  Nash-hill,  in  Wiltshire,  and  flourished  about  the 
end  of  the  sixteenth  and  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  caatury. 
He  was  adioitted  at  Hart-hall,  in  Oxford,  in  1580,  and  after- 
wards at  the  middle  Temple  as  a  barrister.  He  traveled 
through  Holland,  France,  &c.,  and  corresponded  with  moat  of 
the  literati  of  that  age.  He  died  in  1641.  He  published  a 
Relation  of  the  Kingdom  of  Cochin  China,  and  the  Life  of 
Almanaor,  king  of  Spain. 

JOHN  ANDREW  EUDiEMON,  a  learned  lesuit,  was 
bom  in  Crete,  and  is  said  to  have  been  desoendea  from  the 
imperial  fiunily  of  Paloeologi.  He  went  to  Rome  in  pursuit  of 
knowledge,  and  entered  into  the  society  of  Jesus*  He  was 
afterwards  professor  of  philosophy,  and  then  of  theology,  in 
the  university  of  Padua,  rector  of  the  Greek  colleee  in  Rome, 
and  censor  of  the  inquisition.  Pope  Urban  VIU.  much  es- 
teemed him,  and  appointed  him  chaplain  to  his  nephew  cardi- 
nal Francis  Barberini,  when  he  was  sent  papal  legate^  into 
France,  where  he  gave  much  offence  by  his  book  entitled. 
**  Admonitio  ad  regem,"  which  was  published  without  his 
name.  ^  He  died  on  December  S4, 16^5. 

VALENS  ACID  ALIUS,  an  eminent  critic,  bom  at  Wit- 
stork,  in  Brandenburgh.  Having  visited  several  acadenues  in 
Germany,  Italy,  &c.,  he  took  up  Us  residence  at  Breslaw,  where 
he  remained  some  time,  in  expectation  of  employment;  but 
nothing  o£fering,  he  turned  Roman  catholicj  and  was  chosen 
rector  of  a  school  at  Niessa.  About  four  months  after,  as  he 
was  following  a  procession  to  the  host,  he  was  seized  by  a 
sudden  phren^»  and  being  carried  home,  expir^  in  a  very 
short  time.  Thuanus  says,  that  his  excessive  application  to 
study  was  the  occasion  of  his  undmely  death;  and  that  hb 
sitting  up  at  night,  to  compose  his  conjectures  on  Plantus, 
brought  upon  him  a  distemper,  which  carried  him  off  in  three 
days.  May  25, 1595,  in  the  twenty-eighth  year  of  his  age.  He 
wrote  a  Commentary  on  Quintus  Curtius;  Notes  on  Tacitus; 
on  the  twelve  Panegyrics;  besides  speeches,  letters,  and  poems, 
which  last  are  inserted  in  the  Delicise  of  the  Grerman  poets.  A 
little  piece,  printed  in  1595,  under  the  title  of  Mulieres  non  esse 
homines,  ''  That  women  were  not  of  the  human  species,"  was 
falsely  ascribed  to  him ;  but  the  fact  was,  that  Acidaliua  hap- 
pening to  meet  with  the  manuscript,  and  thinking  it  very 
whimsical,  transcribed  it,  and  gave  it  to  the  bookseller,  who 
printed  it.  The  performance  Iwing  greatly  exclaimed  against, 
the  bookseller  discovered  the  person  who  gave  him  the  manu- 
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script,  and  a  terrible  outcry  was  made  against  AeidaKus ;  who, 
being  one  day  to  dine  at  a  friend's  house,  where  several  ladies 
were  at  table,  they»  supposing  him  to  be  the  auAor,  threatened 
to  throw  their  nlates  at  his  head.  Acidalius,  however,  inge- 
niously divertea  their  wrath.  In  his  opinion,  he  said,  the 
author  was  a  judicious  person,  the  ladies  being  certainly  more 
of  the  species  of  angels  than  of  men.  M.  Baillet  has  given 
him  a  place  among  his  Enfans  Celebres;  and  says  that  he 
wrote  his  comment  upon  Plautus  when  he  was  \mt  seventeen 
or  eighteen  years  old,  and  that  he  composed  several  Latin 
poems  at  the  same  age. 

FREDERIC  TAUBMAN,  a  learned  critic,  was  a  native  of 
Germany,  and  bom  in  Franconia  about  1565.  He  became 
professor  of  poetry  and  belles  lettres  at  Wurtemburg.  He 
published  Commentaries  on  Virgil  and  Plautus.  He  died  in  1633. 

JOSIAS  LE.  MERCIER,  son  of  John  Mercier,  a  learned 
critic,  made  himself  known  by  an  edition  of  Nonius  Marcellus; 
and  by  notes  on  Aristsenetus,  Tacitus,  Dictys  Cretensis,  and 
the  treatise  of  Apuleius  de  Deo  Socratis.  He  died  in  16S6. 
The  learned  Sanudse  was  his  son-in-law. 

CLAUDIUS,  or  CLAUSQUEIUS  CLASQUE,  a  learned 
Jesuit,  a  native  of  St.  Omer's,  and  born  in  1566.  He  became 
canon  of  Tournay,  where  he  died  January  17,  1644.  He  was 
an  excellent  Greek  and  Latin  scholar,  and  a  good  critic,  but 
wrote  in  an  affected  and  obscure  style.  Some  of  his  works  are 
still  valued,  although  their  rarity  prevents  their  being  generally 
known. 

CLEMENT  EDMONDES,  son  of  Sir  Thomas  Edmondcs, 
comptroller  to  queen  Elizabeth's  household,  was  bom  in  Shrop- 
shire in  1566.  He  became  fellow  of  All-souVs-college,  Oxford, 
and  on  entering  into  public  life,  obtained  the  place  of  master  of 
requests,  with  the  honour  of  knighthood.  He  was  a  learned 
person,  was  generally  skilled  in  aliartsand  sciences,  and  famous 
as  well  for  military  as  for  political  affairs,  and  therefore  esteemed 
by  aU  as  an  ornament  to  nis  degree  and  profession.  He  died 
October  12,  16^.  He  wrote  Observations  on  Ceesar's  Com- 
mentaries, folio* 

FRANCIS  HICKS,  a  man  of  letters,  was  bom  in  1566,  at 
Tredington,  in  Worcestershire.  He  was  educated  at  St.  Mary's- 
hall,  Oxford,  after  which  he  retired  to  his  estate,  and  appears 
to  have  lived  the  life  of  a  country  gentleman,  relieving  his* 
agricultural  pursuits  by  studv.  He  died  while  on  a  visit 
to  a  relation  at  Sutton,  in  Gloucestershire,  January  9,  1630. 
His  translation  of  ''  Lucian"  was  published  bv  his  son  Thomas 
Hicks,  A.M.,  chaplain  of  Christ-church,  Oxford,  in  1634,  4to. 
The  Life  of  Lucian,  and  the  notes,  were  written  by  the  son. 


who  died  young  in  1634. 
SIR  WILLIAM 


TEMPLE,  provost  of  Trinity^ollege, 
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DuUm,  was  educated  at  Sj^g^a-ooO^t^  Gtmhridm,  wkete, 
and  at  Oxford,  he  was  admitted  to  the  d^gvee  of  M. A.  Be 
afterwards  became  master  of  the  Bchool  at  liacohi*  which  be 
left  to  be  secretary  to  Sir  PhiHp  Sydney,  who  died  in  his 
arms.  On  his  return  he  accompanied  the  earl  of  Esseit  to 
Ireknd,  and  in  1609  he  accepted  the  proTOstship  of  Dublin 
university.  He  was  also  knighted  and  made  a  master  in 
chancery.  He  died  in  1626.  He  wrote — 1.  Pro  Maldupetti 
de  unica  methodo  defensionis  contra  DiplodophHom  conurien- 
tatio.  3.  Nonnulhurum  ^  Physicls  et  Ethicis  qnaestionom  expfi- 
catio  Petro  Ramo.  3.  Epis.  de  Rami  dialectica.  4.  Analysis 
Anglica  triginta  Psalmorum,  &c. 

FRANCIS  AGUADO,  a  Spanish  Jesuit,  was  bom  in  15G6. 
He  became  professor  to  OUvarez,  prime  minister  to  Philip  IV., 
and  died  at  Madrid  in  1654.  His  woAs  in  6  toIs.  folio,  in 
Spanish,  were  printed  at  Madrid  in  1629,  and  several  tiiBes 
afterwards. 

THOMAS  MALVENDA,  a  learned  Dominican,  bom  in 
1566,  at  Xatavia.  Baronius  hearing  of  his  abOities,  persuaded 
his  general  to  send  for  him  to  Rome,  that  he  might  have  the 
benefit  of  his  advice.  Malvenda  accordingly  gave  Baronius 
great  assistance,  and  was  employed  at  the  same  time  to  coirect 
all  the  ecclesiastical  books  of  his  order.  He  died  May  7, 1628, 
at  Valencia,  in  Spain,  a^ed  sixty-three.  His  most  esteemed 
works  are.  a  treadse  "  De  Anti-Christo/*  the  best  edition  of 
which  is  (hat  of  Valencia,  1621^  folio;  "  A  new  Version  of  the 
Hebrew  Text  of  the  Bible,  with  notes,*'  Lyons,  1650,  6  vols* 
foho;  ''  Annales  Ordinis  Prsedicatorum,'*  Naples,  1627,  folio. 

FINES  MORYSON,  an  English  writer,  a  native  of  Lin- 
colnshire,  was  bora  in  1566,  and  educated  in  the  univermty  of 
C^onbridge,  of  which  he  became  a  fellow,  and  studied  civil 
law.  He  afterwards  .spent  ten  years  abroad.  Soon  after  his 
return  he  went  to  Ireland  in  1598,  where  his  brother  Sr 
Richard  Moryson,  was  vice-president  of  Munster.  Fines  be- 
came secretary  to  the  lord  deputy,  Sir  Charles  Blount,  lord 
Mount)oy«  He  died  about  1614.  His  works  are — I.  An 
Itineranr,  containing  ten  years'  travels  through  the  twelve  domi- 
nions of  Germany,"  &c,,  1617,  folio.  S.  A  History  of  Ireland, 
2  vols.  8vo.,  1735. 

GABRIEL  PENNOT,  an  Italian  canon,  regular  of  the 
order  gf  St.  Atigustine,  was  born  at  Verona,  and  flourished 
under  the  pontificate  of  pope  urban  VIIL  He  distinguished 
himself  by  tus  learning,  and  by  his  virtues;  and  on  account  of 
his  extraordinary  merits,  he  was  chosen  to  fill  the  most  impor- 
tant and  honourable  offices  belonging  to  his  order.  Besides 
some  theological  and  controversial  works,  he  wrote  a  curious 
historical  account  of  the  order  of  which  he  was  a  member, 
which  will  be  serviceable  to  the  ecclesiastical  historian.    It  is 
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entided    "  Generalis  tritius  Ofdinia  deti(*orain  caii(ynicdiiiin' 
Histom  tripftrti,''  and  was  published  at  Rome  in  1624^  and 


reprinted  at'Colochie  in  1645. 
FLORIMONT  DE 


REMOND,  connsellor  in  the  parlia- 
ment of  Bordeaax,  distinguished  himself  by  some  books  he  wrote 
agsunst  the  protestants.  He  had  studied  under  Runus^  and 
bad  been  brought  up  a  Huguenot;  but  he  tells  us^  that  1^  waa 
rescued 'from  the  jaws  of  heresy  by  a  miracle.  He  wi^yte 
several  pieces,  particularly  the  Kustory  of  the  Birth,  Progress, 
and  D^cav  of  the  Heresy  of  this  Age.  No  writer  coiud  be 
less  qualified  for  this  work,  by  reason  of  the  hatred  he  bore  to 
the  religion  he  had  forsaken.  He  did  not  discharge,  in  a  just 
manner,  the  (unctions  of  the  employment  he  had  in  the  parIia-> 
ment  of  Bordeaux.  We  are  told  that  be  judg^  without  eon* 
science,  wrote  without  knowledge,  and  built  without  money. 

HONORE  D'URFE,  Count  of  Chateauneuf,  and  marods 
of  Valromery,  celebrated  as  a  writer  of  romance,  was  the  nMi 
son  of  James  d'  Urfe,  of  a  noble  family  at  Forez,  originating 
from  Suabia.  He  was  born  at  Marseilles  in  1667,  and  received 
his  education  at  that  city,  and  in  the  Jesuits*  college  of  Tour- 
non.  He  was  sent  to  Malta  to'  be  admitted  a  knij^t,  but  he' 
quitted  that  destination  on  account  of  his  aversion  to  celibacy. 
His  brother  Amre  had  espoused  Diana  de  Chateau  Morand, 
a  rich  heiress,  from  whom  he  was  divorced,  and  had  become  aa 
ecclesiastic.  Honor£,  unwilling  that  her  property  should  be 
lost  to  the  famQy,  paid  Jiis  addresses  to  her,  and  at  length- 
obtained  her  consent,  and  a  dispensation  was  procured  lot 
their  marriage.  It  did  not,  however,  prove  a  happy  tttiioii.- 
His  motive  was  mercenary ;  and  she  brought  him  no  children 
to  secure  her  estates  to  lus  house.  He  therefore  retired  into 
Piedmont,  where  he  devoted  himself  to  letters.  He  had  pre- 
viouslv  composed  a  poem  entitled  **  La  Sereine,**  and  **  Epitrea 
Morales  ;**  which  was  followed  by  a  history  of  Savoy,  in  verse, 
called  *'  La  Savoyeiade,"  a  part  of  which  only  was  ever  printed; 
and  by  '*  Sflvauire,  ou  la  Morte  tive,*'  a  pastoral  in  unrfayiAed 
verse.  But  the  work  which  alone  has  transmitted  his  name  to 
posterity  was  his  romance  of  **  Astr^e.**  Of  this  composition, 
the  first  volume  was  printed  in  1610,  the  second  not  till  ten 
years  after;  and  two  more  at  subse<iuent  periods;  a  fifth  was 

fiven  some  time  after  his  death,  from  memoirs  preserved  by 
is  secretary.  This  romance  was  generally  reaa  throughout 
Europe,  for  more  than  fifty  years.  It*  is  a  ]picture  of  human 
life  inaU  its  conditions,  and  exhibits  great  copiousness  of  inven* 
tion  and  knowledge  of  manners  and  characters.  Under  the 
cKsgmse  of  pastord  fiction,  it  contains  a  history  of  the  author's 
courtship  of  Diana  de  Chateau  Morand,  and  of  the  gallantriea- 
of  the  court  of  Henry  IV.  This  plan,  indeed,  leMs  him  to 
deviate  greatly  from  pastoral  life^  and  often*  to  paint  his  shep* 
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herds  as  polished  couttier%  or  punctflious  sophkts.  It  is  no 
wonder^  therefoce^  that  modem  writers  have  found  it  tiresonie 
and  unnatural,  too  trifling  for  instruction^  and  too  prolix  to 
afford  much  amusement.  There  was  a  time,  however,  when 
serious  writers  thought  it  worth  while  to  enter  into  discussion 
concerning  his  secret  meanings,  and  gave  keys  to  his  cbarac* 
ters.  Astree  has  very  often  been  printed ;  and  the  best  edi- 
tion is  one  so  late  as  1753,  Paris,  in  10  vols.  ISmo.,  by  the 
Abbe  SouchaL  D'  Urfe  died  at  Villefnmche  in  15S5,  at  the  age 
of  fifty-eight.  His  brother  Amre  also  cultivated  polite  litera- 
ture, and  published  some  poems. 

THOMAS  HEYWOOD,  an  actor  and  writer  of  pUys,  who 
died  about  16^.  He  b  said  to  have  written  two  hundred  and 
twenty  plays,  of  which  only  twenty-four  are  extant,  iand  these 
not  much  esteemed.  His  other  works  are — 1«  A  Life  of 
Merlin.  S.  The  Hierarchy  of  Angels,  a  poem,  with  curious 
plates,  foUo.  3.  Life  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  4.  Lives  of  Nine 
Worthies.    5.  General  History  of  Women,  fol. 

FRANCIS  SWERT,  an  enunent  literary  character,  was 
born  at  Antwerp  in  1567.  He  passed  his  life  in  study,  and  the 
composition  of  a  number  of  works,  and  was  connected  with 
most  of  the  learned  men  of  his  time.  He  was  particularlv  con- 
versant with  Belgic  history,  civil  and  literaryi  and  with  Roman 
Antiquities,  and  edited  many  books  relative  to  these  topics.  Of 
these,  the  principal  are  **  Rerum  Belgicarum  Annates,  C!hro- 
nicos,  et  Historicos  antiquos  et  repentiores/'  2  torn.  f<4.; 
**  Athenae  Belgicm"  foU  ;  "  Peorum  et  Dearum  Capita  ex 
aatiquis  Numismatibus,"  4to.;  also  inserted  in  Gronovius*s 
Greek  Antiquities ;  ^'  Monumenta  Sepulchralia  Ducatus 
Brabantiae;'    He  died  in  1629. 

RENE  AIRAULT*  eldest  son  of  Peter  Airault,  was  bora 
at  Paris  in  1567.  His  father  placed  him  under  the  Jesuits,  on 
condition  that  he  should  not  be  persuaded  to  enter  into  the 
society.  This,  however,  they  broke,  nor  could  he  get  him  out 
of  their  hands»  on  which  he  wrote  his  book  on  the  Power  of 
Fathers.    The  son  died  at  La  Fleche  in  1644. 

ABRAHAM  BROVJUS,  a  celebrated  writer,  who  com- 
ppsed  an  astonishing  number  of  pieces.  His  chief  work  is  the 
continuation  of  Baronius's  annals.  He  was  a  native  of  Poland, 
and  a  Dominican  fnar.  Upon  his  coming  to  Rome,  he  was 
received  with  open  arms  by  the  nope,  and  had  an  apartment 
assigned  him  in  the  Vatican.  He  merited  that  reception,  for 
he  has  imitated  Baronius  in  making  all  things  conspire  to  the 
despotic  power  and  glory  of  the  papal  see.  He  died  in  1637, 
aged  seventy.  He  wrote  Annak  of  the  Church,  9  vols,  folio ; 
and  Lives  of  the  Popes,  3  vols. 

GEORGE,,  EARL  of  BERKELEY,  privy  counseHor  of 
Charles  L,  was  author  of  historical  applications,  and  occasional 
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meditations  on  several  subjectsi  ISmo.,  a  book  pf  great  merit 
Hediedinl6S8. 

JESUS  D£  FERDINAND,  a  Spanish  nionk,  was  bom 
in  Andalusia,  and  embraced  tlie  monastic  state  at  Granada,  in 
the  year  1588.  He  was  a  great  proficient  ki  the  different 
branches  of  sacred  and  profane  literature,  and  was  so  eloquent 
that  he  obtained  the  name  of  **  Chrysostum,'*  or  "  Golden 
Mouth.'*  He  became  a  celebrated  teacher  of  theology  and 
morals  in  the  different  towns  of  Spain,  and  left  behind  him 
numerous  writings,  which  are  highly  esteemed  in  that  country, 
where  his  memory  is  stiH  regarded  as  well  for  bis  piety  as  for 
his  extensive  learning. 

JAMES  KELLOR,  one  of  the  ablest  writers  who  ap- 
peared amcmg  the  Jesuits  in  Grermany,  was  bom  at  Seckingen, 
one  of  the  four  forest  towns,  in  the  year  1568,  he  became  a 
a  member  of  the  society  of  Jesus  in  1588,  and  greatly  dis- 
tin^ished  himself  as  a  professor  of  belles  lettres,  philosophy, 
and  moral  and  scholastic  theology,  in  difierent  seminaries  be- 
longing to  the  order.  For  two  years  he  filled  the  post  of 
rector  of  the  college  of  Ratisbon ;  and  afterwards  that  of  the 
college  of  Munich  for  sixteen  years  successively.  He  was  for 
a  long  time  confessor  to  prince  Albert  of  Bavaria,  and  iiie 
.princess  his  wife,  and  was  frequently  consulted  and  employed 
by  the  elector  Maximilian  in  affairs  of  importance.  In  the 
year  1615  he  held  a  public  disputation  at  Newberg,  with 
.James  HaObrumer,  on  a  charge  which  he  preferred  against  the 
latter,  of  having  cited  numerous  passages  Irom  the  fathers,  in  a 
controversial  work  against  the  catholics,  with  a  thousand  falsi- 
fications. According  to  the  accounts  of  the  Jesuits,  their 
champion  obtained  the  victory ;  but  the  Lutheran  writers  claim 
it  for  Hailbrumer.  Our  author  published  several  pieces  in 
theolqeical  controversy,  and  various  political  works  relative  to 
the  af&irs  of  the  times,  chiefly  under  disguised  names. 

SIR  HENRY  WOTTON,  an  EngHshman  eminent  for 
leamingand  politics,  was  the  voungest  son  of  Sir  Robert  Wot- 
ton,  of  Bocton,  or  Boughton  hall,  in  Kent,  where  he  was  bom 
in  1568*  After  a  clasrical  education  at  home,  and  at  Winches- 
ter school,  he  was  entered  in  1584  of  New  College,  Oxford, 
whence  he  removed  to  Queen*s  College.  Besides  the  close 
attention  which  he  paid  to  the  studies  of  logic  and  philosophy, 
he  cultivated  polite  literature,  and  composed  a  tragedy  that 
obtained  much  applause  from  his  fellow-collegians.  He  studied 
the  civil  law  under  an  eminent  Italian  professor,  Albenio  Gen- 
tili,  his  intimacy  with  whom  inspired  him  with  a  fondness  tor 
the  Italian  language,  in  which  he  became  an  extraordinary  pro- 
ficient. His  fether,  at  his  death  in  1589,  left  him  a  moderate 
rent  charge,  with  which  he  determined  to  finish  his  education 
by  foreign  travel ;  and|  accordingly,  quitted  the  university.  He 
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viaited  Frmnce,  Italy,  Germany,  and  the  Low  C(mntriea»  asaun- 
ing  a  fictitious  name,  and  passing  for  a  foreigner  and  a  Cathofic« 
aa  well  for  safety  as  for  seeing  men  and  manners  without  re- 
straint.   He  passed  'Some  years  abroad,  and  en  his  xetom  in 
1596,  was  made  secretary  to  the  earl  of  Essex.    He  attended 
that  noUeman  in  his  maritime  expeditions  affauist  the  Spa* 
maids,  and  afterwards  to  his  goTemment  of  Irraind ;  but  when 
the  earl  was  apprehended  on  the  charge  of  high  treason,  he 
thought  proper,  though  not  implicated  in  his  crime,  to  consult 
his  sa&ty  by  quitting  the  kingdmn.    He  fixed  his  resideace 
d^iefly  at  Florence,  tmd  was  a  sedulous  inquirer  into  all  politi- 
cai  concerns,  whereby  he  was  enabled  to  compose  a  treatise 
first  prmted  in  1657,  after  his  death,  with  the  title  of  "  The 
.  State  of  Christendom ;  or  a  most  exact  and  curious  discoTarv 
of  many  secret  passages,  and  hidden  mysteries  of  die  Times. ' 
Whilst  he  was  thus  employedf  the  grand  duke  of  Tuscany, 
haTine  interrupted  some  letters,  disclosed  a  plot  to  t^».«way 
the  life  of  James,  king  of  Scotland,  was  direoted  by  hiaaeore- 
'  tary  to  Wotton,  as  the  fittest  person  to  carry  inteil4;en6a  of  it 
ta  that  king.  Assuming  the  name  and  appearanoe  of  aalbaliao, 
he  went  by  a  circuitous  road  to  Scotland,  bearing  a  letter  bom 
the  grand  duke,  and  obtaining  an  introduction  to  Jbmet^  he 
fuifiUed  his  mission  and  returned  to  Floarence.   For  diia  aenrio^ 
James,  when  he  came  to  the  crown,  sent  for  Wotton,  and  con- 
ferred upon  him  the  honour  of  knighthood,  with  a  pxomiae  to 
employ  him  in  public  afiairs.    He  was  ^utcoidingly  anpdnted, 
in  l604>,  ambassador  in  ordinary  to  Venice ;  and  audi  waa  his 
reputation,  that  several  gentlemen  of  good  fanuliea  requested 
-him  to  permit  d&eir  sons  to  attend  him  £ar  thcar  improvemant 
As  he  passed  through  Augsburg,  being  desired  bv  a  litonry 
character,  after  the  German  custom,  to  write  som^hing  io  his 
album,  he  wrote  the  foUowing  humorous  definitioa  of  an  jhhIms- 
sador ;  "  Legatns  est  vir^nus,  peregre  misses  ad  mentiendum 
republicse  causa  ;'*  ^*  an  ambassador  is  a  good  man  sent  aJbraad 
to  tie  -for  the  service  of  his  country  1"    This  sally,  wbioh  he 
raided  ^  as  very  innocent,  was  brought  against  him  as  a 
serious  crime,  for  that  malignant  jscholmr,  Gaspar  Sdo|opiQ8, 
.having  produced  U  copy  of  Wotton's  sentence,  lepresentug  it 
as  a  maxim  avowed  by  the  religion  prc^essed  bydi&U^of 
England.    The  displeasure  of  James,  from  this  dicumstanoe, 
was  the  cause,  that  Wotton,  after  his  return,  was  five.years  lin- 
employed.    At  length,  by  a  well  written  apology,  he  recovered 
the  royal  favour,  and  after  an  embassy  of  some  months  to  the 
Ignited  Provinces,  was  sent  in  1615  under  his  former  character 
to  Venice.   He  passed  three  years  more  in  his  diplomatic  office 
in  that  city,  when  be  returned  fai  hope  of  sucoeedmg  to  the  post 
of  secretary  of  state  on  the  death  of  Winwood,  but  waa  disap- 
pointed, probably  on  account  of  the  use  to  be  made  of  bis  ser- 
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vices  ehewfaare.  Besides  a  miision  as  ambassador  extraovcK* 
nary  to  the  duke  of  Sttvoy,  he  was  despatched  on  various  embas'*^ 
sies  to  Germany,  on  the  ajSairs  of  the  elector  palatine.  Being  a 
third  time  delegated  to  Venice,  he  did  not  return  till  after  the 
death  of  James,  when,  as  a  reward  for  his  long  services,  he  was 
nonunated  to  the  provostship  of  Eton  college,  to  which  he  was 
instituted  in  16S4,  having  previously  resigned  his  reversionary 
right  to  other  places.  A  literary  retreat  was  very  congenial  to 
^e  mind  of  Wotton,  but  he  was  ill  provided  to  ei\|oy  it»  He 
had  been  careless  in  his  expenses,  and  had  brought  home  with 
him  many  servants,  of  whom  some  were  foreign  artists,  at  the 
same  time  he  had  large  demands  on  the  government  unsati^ed. 
Some  borrowed  money,  however,  settled  him  in  his  college,  aad 
he  appeared  in  the  same  year  as  an  author  by  the  pubUoation 
of  his  '<  Elements  of  Architecture,"  probiEtbly  the  firuit  of  his 
observations  in  Italy,  and  accounted  the  best  work  on  the  sub* 
ject  that  had  hitherto  been  given  in  the  English  language* 
The  statutes  of  the  college  requiring  him  to  assume  the  cleri- 
cal character,  he  took  deacon  s  orders,  in  which  he  rested, 
through  a  dread^  as  he  affirms  in  a  Fetter  to  the  king,  of  under- 
taking a  cure  of  souls,  though  his  life  was  not  unsuitable  to 
sudi  a  function.  His  chief  pastime  was  angling,  to  which 
amusement,  like  many  other  contemplative  men,  he  was  ^greatly 
attadied.  In  his  house  he  was  hospitable,  and  entertained  hia 
visiters  with  good  cheer,  and  pleasant  and  instructive  discourse, 
tie  was  a  libmd  encoura^er  of  genius  and  industry  in  the  semi- 
nary over  which  he  presided,  and  set  up  at  his  own  expense 
two  rows  of  pillars  in  the  upper  room  with  pictures  of  the  most 
famous  Greek  and  Latin  writers,  to  excite  the  emulation  of  the 
youth.  For  the  Uterary  employment  of  his  old  age,  he  had 
planned  writing  a  life  of  Luther,  with  a  history  of  the  Reforma- 
tion, but  by  the  persuasion  of  Charles  L  he  laid  it  aside  for  a 
History  of  England,  under  a  promise  of  5001.  a  year  till  it  was 
finished ;  in  this  however  he  made  very  little  progress.  The 
arrears  of  his  demands  on  the  crown  still  remaining  unpaid",  his 
circumstances  continued  embarrassed  till  the  end  of  his  life,, 
and  he  was  a  firequent  sui^r  to  his  majesty  for  new  preferment*. 
His  chief  solace  in  his  disquiets  was  an  annual  visit  to  his  native 
place,  on  the  effects  of  which  in  renovating  his  spirit  by  reeall- 
mg  the  scenes  of  childhood  he  made  some  natural  and  pathetic 
reflections  in  one  of  his  letters.  He  died  December,  1689,  in 
the  seventy-second  year  of  his  age,  and  was  buried  iii  the  cha- 
pel of  Eton  colleffe,  under  a  stone  on  which  the  following  epi- 
taph was  inscribed  by  his  owp  express  order ;  *^  Hie  jacet  hu- 
jiis  sententiffi  primus  author,  Disputandi  Pruritus^  Ecfelesia- 
rum  Scabies.    Nomen  alias  qussre.*' 

Sir  Henry  Wotton  was  a  person  of  great  accomplishments,  in 
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whom  the  scholar  and  man  of  the  world  were  happily  Mended. 
His  literary  acquisitions  were  so  uncommon,  that  Cowley  in  his 
elegy  upon  him,  the  strain  of  which,  indeed,  is  sufficiently  hy-* 
berbolical^  speaks  of  him  as  one 

<<  Who  had  so  many  languages  in  store. 
That  only  fame  shall  speide  of  him  in  more.'* 

He  was  a  great  enemy  to  wrangling  and  disputes  about  religion ; 
and  used  to  cut  inquiries  short  by  witticisms.  To  one  who 
asked  him,  "  Whether  a  papist  may  be  saved  ?**  he  replied, 
•*  You  may  be  saved  without  knowing  that ;  look  to  yourself." 
To  another,  who  was  railing  at  the  papists  with  more  zeal  than 
knowledge,  he  gave  this  advice,  **  Pray,  sir,  forbear,  till  you 
have  studied  the  points  better ;  for,  the  wise  Italians  have  this 
proverb,  *  He  that  understands  amiss  concludes  worse ;'  **  and 
beware  of  thinking,  that,  the  farther  you  go  from  the  church 
of  Rome,  the  nearer  you  are  to  God.^  One  or  two  more  of 
his  bon  mots  are  preserved.  A  pleasant  priest  of  his  acquain- 
tance at  Rome  invited  him  one  evening  to  hear  their  vesper- 
music,  and  seeing  him  stand  in  an  obscure  comer  of  the  church, 
sent  a  boy  to  him  with  this  question,  writ  upon  a  scrap  of  paper, 
"Where  was  your  religion  to  be  found  before  Luther?^ to 
which  Sir  Henry  sent  back  under  written,  **  Where  yours  is 
not  to  be  found,  in  the  written  word  of  God.*'  Another  even- 
ing. Sir  Henry  sent  a  boy  of  the  choir  with  this  question  to  his 
friend,  *'  Do  you  believe  those  many  thousands  of  poor  Chris- 
tians damned  who  were  excommunicated  because  the  pope  and 
the  duke  of  Venice  could  not  agree  about  their  temporalities  ?** 
To  which  the  priest  underwrit  in  French,  '^  Excuses  moij  mon- 
sieur." 

He  passed  too  busy  a  life  to  write' much.  Besides  the  pieces 
alreadv  mentioned,  tnere  is  only  under,  his  name  a  collection  of 
miscellanies  published  after  his  death,  under  the  title  of  *'  Re- 
liquiae WottoniansB,**  and  several  times  reprinted.  It  consists 
of  lives,  letters,  poems,  characters,  &c.,  in  which  a  lively  fancy 
and  penetrating  understanding  are  generaUy  discernible,  though 
aomewhat  infected  with  the  pedantry  of  the  age.  Of  his 
poems  there  is  one  entitled,  **  A  Hymn  to  my  God  in  a  Night 
of  my  late  Sickness,"  which  is  scarcely  excelled  by  any  compo- 
sition of  that  or  a  later  age  in  harmony  and  exactness  of  versi- 
fication  or  pointed  energy  of  expression. 

JOHNTHORIUS,  an  English  writer,  but  of  foreign  ex- 
traction, was  the  son  of  a  physician,  and  born  at  London,  in 
1568.  He  became  a  member  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford, 
but  when  he  died  is  uncertain.  He  published  a  Spanish 
Dictionary  and  Grammar,  1590,  4to. ;  and  some  translations 
from  that  language. 
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ANTHONY  FERNANDEZ,  a  Portuguese  jesuit,  who 
was  mpy  years  superior  of  his  order  in  India,  and  died  in  Porr 
togal  in  16S8.  He  wrote  commentaries  on  Isaiah  and  other 
parts  of  the  Old  Testament  He  is  not  to  be  confounded  with 
Benedict  Fernandez,  another  Portuguese  of  the  same  order* 
who  wrote  Commentaries  on  Genesis  and  the  Gospel  of  St. 
Luke*  He  died  at  Lisbon  m  1630.  Nor  with  Alphonso  Fer- 
nandez, a  Spanish  monk  of  the  Dominican  order,  who  pub*' 
Msfaed  an  ecclesiastical  history  of  his  time,  and  other  works. 
He  died  about  1640. 

THOMAS  MIDDLETON,  a  dramatic  author,  who  wrote 
in  conjunction  with  Ben  Jcmson,  Fletcher,  and  Massinger.  He 
died  about  163a 

JOHN  ALAIN,  a  Dane,  author  of  a  treatise  on  the  origin 
pf  the  Cirobri,  and  other  works,  died  1630,  aged  sixty-one* 

HENRY  FITZ-SIMONS,  a  learned  Jesuit,  was  a  native  of 
Dublin,  and  born  in  1569.  He  was  educated  first  at  Hart-hall» 
and  next  at  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  but  left  the  university  on 
embracing  the  cadiolic  religion,  and  went  to  Louvaine,  where 
he  entered  into  the  order  of  Jesuits,  under  Lessius.  On  ac-r 
count  of  his  singular  talents,  he  was  sent  as  a  missionary  to 
Dublin,  wher^  he  suffered  imprisonment  for  some  years,  durina 
whieh  the  &mous  Usher,  then  a  student  of  nineteen,  undertook 
to  dispute  with  him,  and  continued  to  do  so  tUl  the  Jesuit  de-r 
dined  the  contest.  On  being  liberated  he  went  into  the  Low 
Countries^  and  from  thence  to  Rome.  Some  years  afterwards 
he  was  sent  again  to  Ireland,  where  he  made  many  proselytes.; 
and  died  universally  regretted,  during  the  rebellion,  February 

1    lo^^* 

'SIXTINUS  AMAMA,  professor  of  Hebrew  in  the  univer- 
sity of  Franeker,  was  born  in  Friesland,  and  studied  under 
Drusius.  He  published  a  oriticism  upon  the  translation  of  the 
Pentateuch ;  collated  the  Dutch  translation  of.  the  Bible  with 
the  original  and  the  most  accurate  translations ;  and  wrote  a 
censure  on  the  vulvar  translation  of  the  historical  books  of  the 
Old  Testament,  Job,  the  Psalms,  and  Canticles,  wherein  he 
urged  the  necessity  of  consulting  the  originals  so  strongly  that 
some  synods  decreed  that  none  should  be  admitted  into  the 
ministry,  but  such  as  had  a  competent  knowledge  of  the 
Hebrew  and  Greek  text  of  the  Scriptures.  Amama  was  a 
useful  as  well  as  an  honourable  member  of  the  university  of 
Franeker ;  by  his  spirited  exertions  he  contributed  essentially 
to  a  reformation  of  the  moral  irregularities  which  had  crept 
into  that  seminary.  He  died  at  Franeker  in  16^.  The  res-? 
pact  in  which  he  was  held  by  his  countrymen  was  judiciously 
and  generously  shown  at  his  decease,  by  making  a  liberal 
provision  for  his  family. 

VOL.  V.  Y  y 
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PEDRO  PONCE,  a  Spanish  Benedictine,  is  probaUy  the 
^rst  person  who  tauffht  the  dumb  to  speak,  and  it  may  be  doiAt* 
ed  whether  the  abbe  L*Ep^e  and  Mr.  Thelwall  have  yet  cajpried 
this  art  of  insti^uction  to  greater  perfection.  Among  his  pu|Hb 
were  two  brothers  and  sisters  of  the  constable  of  Castile.  Don 
Pedro,  one  of  them,  Uved  only  to  be  twenty ;  he  spoke  and 
wrote  Latin  as  weU  as  his  mother  tongue,  and  was  learping 
Oreek.  Ambrosio  de  Morales  has  given  an  account  .o£  his 
pupil  in  his  own  words.  **  Know,  sir,"  he  says,  "  that  when  I 
was  a  child,  and  knew  nothing,  ut  lapis,  even  as  a  stone,  I  be- 
gan first  to  write  down  the  thing  which  my  master,  showed  me ; 
and  afterwards .  I  .wrote  down  all  the  Spanish  words  in  a  book 
which  was  made  for  that  purpose.  Afterwards,  adjuvanteDeo, 
with  God's  help,  I  began  to  spell,  and  then  to  pronounce  with 
all  the  force  I  could,  though  much  saliva  came  D*om  me*  After 
that'I  b^an  to  read  history,  and  in  ten  years  have  read  histo- 
ries of  aU  the  world,  and  then  I  learnt  Latin.  All  this  was  by 
the  great  mercy  of  God,  without  which  no  dumb  person. can 
thus  get  on."  Another  of  Ponce's  pupils  became  a  Benedictine, 
and  was  able  to  make  confession  and  explain  his  creed  by  word 
of  mouth.  Juan  de  Castaniasa  says,  that  Ponce  left  a  treatise 
upon  this  art,  but  no  such  treatise  has  ever  been  published. 

CLAUDE  DU  VERDIEB,  the  son  of  Antony,  and  an 
advocate  of  the  parliament  of  Paris,  was  a  man  of  learnings  and 
published  several  books,  Latin  and  French,  by  which,  however, 
he  gained  little  credit.  He  inherited  a  good  estate  from  his 
father,  which  he  mismanaged  so  that  he  was  reduced  to  pass  iJl 
the  latter  part  of  his  life  in  obsc^irity.  He  died.  in.  1&19,  aged 
above  eighty. 

IXIZABETH,  COUNTESS  OF  LINCOLN,  one  of  the 
daughters  and  coheiresses  of  Sir  John  Knevet,  of  Charlton  in 
Wiltshire,  knight,  was  married  to  Thomas,  earl  of  Ldncdn* 
about  the  latter  end  of  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth,  by  whom 
she  had  seven  sons  and  nine  daughters ;  she  survived  him  many 
years,  and  in  the  year  1628  published  a  small,. but  valuable 
tract,  entitled  The  Countess  of  Lincolne's  Nm*sery.  It  is  ad- 
dressed to  her  daughter-in-law  Bridget,  countess  of  Linibohiy 
and  is  an  excellent  proof  of  her  good  sense,  being,  as  a  jadi- 
cious  writer  observes,  a  well  written  piece,  fuU  of  fine  arguments^ 
and  capable  of  convincing  anyone  that  is  capable  of  convicti<Mi, 
of  the  necessiW  and  advantages  of  mothers  nursing  their  owa 
children.  By  ner  ladyship's  spea]png  of  it  as  the  first  work 
of  hers  ever  printed,  one  would  imagine  she  had  written  more^ 
but  nothing  of  this  kind  has  come  to  our. knowledge.  The 
subject  of  this  Lady's  work  is  important  to  parqnts,  especially 
to  mothers. 

It  is  a  duty  incumbent  on  every  fattier  to  have  his  child 
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nursed  under  his  own  eye,  and  to  make  Use  of  liis  own  reason 
and  senses  in  superintending  and  directing  the  uianagemeht  of 
it;  and  that  of  the  mother  to  suckle  it  herself;  if  she  be 
healthy,  it  will  confirm  her  health,  if  weakly,  it  will,  in  most 
casies  restore  her.  It  is  worthy  of  observation,  that  those 
mothers  who  have  neglected  to  suckle  their  offspring,  are  most 
subject  to  cancerous  complaints  of  the  breast  and  womb,  con- 
sumption of  the  lungs,  as  well  as  many  other  dreadful  dis- 
eases, which  it  is  not  proper  to  detail  in  the  present  work* 
When  the  little  infant  is  ushered  to  the  light,  instinct,  if  unde« 
praved,  will  direct  the  mother  to  consult  its  preservation,  by 
every  salutary  care.  To  suckle  it  with  the  milk  of  her  own 
bosom,  will  be  an  obvious  and  delightful  task ;  nor  wiH  she  con- 
ceive it  possible  so  far  to  resist  the  natural  impulse  of  maternal 
tenderness,  as  to  banish  her  babe  from  the  breasts  which  are 
its  own,  into'  the  arms  of  a  stranger  who  is  totally  uninterested 
in  its  ^te.  The  deligbt  she  enjoys  in  nourishing  her  helpless 
offspring,  is  of  the  most  exquisite  kind.  In  common  with  all 
the  animals  of  the  brute  creation,  she  perceives  a  pleasure  in 
the  very  act  of  suckling,  abstractedly  from  mental  feelings  or 
reflection,  which,  by  the  way,  may  be  an  argument  in  &vour  of 
it,  sufficient  to  recommend  the  experiment  to  those  voluntuous 
females  who  have  seldom  exercised  either  their  sensibility  or 
their  reason. 

ISAAC  BEN  ABRAHAM,  a  Jewish  writer,  who  lived 
some  time  in  this  century.  He  was  by  nation  a  Polander, 
but  spent  most  of  his  time  in  the  courts  of  Germany.  His 
b«ok,  entitled,  Chasuk  Emunah,  i.  e.  Munimen  Fidei,  was 
a  violent  attack  on  the  Christian  religion,  in  which  he  examines 
the  whole  gospel,  and  endeavours  to  exj)lode  all  the  proofs  of 
it,  and  to  confute  the  objections  of  Christians  against  the  Jews. 
This  book,  which  was  composed  against  the  disciples  of  Luther, 
was  published  in  1616,  from  a  MS.  which  was  become  very 
scarce.  It  was  translated  into  Spanish,  and  very  widely  dis* 
persed.  The  African  Jews  held  it  m  high  estimation,  and  from 
them  it  was  brought  iiito  Grermany  by  Wagenseil,  who  inserted 
a  Latin  translation  of  it  in  his  Tela  Ignea  Satanae. 

LOUIS  LE  ROY,  Latin,  REGIUS,  a  learned  professor, 
was  a  native  of  Constance  in  Normandy.  Afler  residing  se- 
veral years  in  Italy  and  other  countries,  he  settled  at  Paris, 
where  he  was  chosen  to  succeed  the  celebrated  Lambin, 
as  professor  royal  of  Greek.  It  appears  fVom  his  writings 
that  he  previously  lived  in  various  places  and  situations.  '  He 
studied  law  four  years  at  Thoulouse,  and  afterwards  gave  in« 
structions  in  that  science ;  he  frequented  the  bar  at  the  parlia- 
ment of  Paris,  in  which  he  exercised  some  kind  of  magistracy; 
he  was  domesticated  with  two  or  three  chancellors ;  he  sotne- 
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times  foUow^  armiesi  and  wited  tbe  couitaof  Ibe  ^nqperori 
ind  the  king  of  Engliuid.  Le  Roy  was  of  a  Tain  and  boastful 
character^  hot  and  ^luurrelBome.  Inattention  to  bsa  domestic 
affairs  reduced  him  m  his  latter  days  to  depend  upon  others 
for  subsistenee,  which,  was.  a  v^ry  humiliating  circwmrtanre  to 
him.  He  lived  to  an  advanced  a^.  This  professor  was  the 
autiior  of  a  number  of  works  boui  in  Latin  and  Frendi.  In 
the-  former  Linguage  he.  gained  great  reputation^  by  an  ele- 
gantly written  fife  in  4ta.  of  the  learned  ^udj^us*  To  French 
Uterature  he  was  a  benefactor  of  many  translatioos  from  Greek 
authors,  particularly  PlatOi  Aristotle,  Demoetheoes,  and  Xe^ 
Bophon,  which  he  enriched  with  learned  coounentaiies*  Several 
of  his  writings  were  poUtical,  and  he  was'  much  attached  to 
monarchical  principles  in  government,  and  to  unifonmty  in 

BE^  CHAIM  AARON,  an  African  Jew,  was  chief 
of  the  synagogue  of  Fes,  some  time  in  this  century.  His 
eommentary  on  the  Prophets,  entitled  the  Heart  of  Aaron, 
one  on  the  Syphra,  and  another  on  the  Law,  were  printed  at 
Venice  in  1609. 

JOHN  CORDES,  or  CORDERIUS,  was  bom  at  Li- 
moges  in  1570,  and  very  earlv  discovered  an  inclination  for 
literary  pursuits ;  but  the  deatn  of  his  father  restricted  him  to 
tntde  until  he  was  about  thirty  years  of  age,  when,  a  change  of 
circitmsiaincep  enabled  him  to  fbUow  his  original  diqxwkioiL 
He  entered  into  the  society  of  Jesuits  at  Avigncm;  but.  ooiiti* 
nued  ill  health  compelled  him  to  leave  the  seminary,  and  to 
pursue  his  studies  in  private.  He  afterwards  became  a  canon 
of  hifi  native  place,  and  a  collector  of  rare  and  valuable  books^ 
He  -was  an  author  and  editor  of  considerable  reputati<m; 
and  after  his  death,  which  happened  in  164%  his  library  was 
purchased  by  cardinal  Mazarine.  He  edited  the  woilcs  of 
Hincmar,  archbishop  of  Rheims;  and -also  the  vrorks  of 
George  Cassander.*  He  translated  fatiier  Paul's  *'  History  of 
the  mfPerences  between  pope  Paul  V.  and  the  republic -of 
Venice ;"  and,  Ukewise  CamiUo  Portio*s  ^'  History  of  uie  trou- 
bles in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  under  Ferdinand  L" 

JOHN  BOURDELOT,  a  learned  French  critic,  who  lived 
at  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  and  beginning  of  the  aeveoteenth 
centuries*  He  distii^uished  himself  by  writing  notes  on 
Lucian,.Petronius,  and  HeUodorus ;  by  an  Universal  History, 
Commentaries  on  Juvenal,  a  treatise  on  the  Etymology  of 
French  words ;  and  some  other  works  never  published. 

FilANCIS  SACCHINI,  a  learned  Jesuit,  and  tiie  conti- 
nuator  of  father  Orlando's  grand  history  of  his  order,  was  bom 
in  the  diocese  of  Perugia  in  Italy,. in  the  year  1670.  He  com- 
mence his  noviciate  in  the  society  at*  an  early  age,  and  for 
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mmiy  years  filled  with  feputatioti  the  rhetorical  chair  in  their 
GoUeg^  at  Rome.  Afterwards  his  abiKties  recommended  him 
to  the  office  of  secretary  to  the  general  Mutio  Viteleschia, 
during  seven  years.  He  died  in  1625,  at  the  age  of  fifty-five. 
He  wrote  the  History  of  his  Order,  4  vols  folio  5  and  a  book 
entitled  *'  De  ratione  Lihros  cum  profecta  legendi;"  to  which 
is  added  an  oration,  '^  De  vitanda  Librorum  moribus  noxio- 
mmlecdone." 

JOHN  FLOYD,  an  English  Jesuit,  a  native  of  Cambridge- 
»hire,  and,  going  abroad,  became  a  Jesuit  in  1593,  and  re- 
turned to  EnglaiMl  as  a  missionary.  After  some  years  spent  in 
this  employment,  he  was  apprehended  and  sent  into  banish- 
ment, but  his  su£fering8  and  his  talents  procured  him  great 
respect  in  France,  where  he  was  employed  to  teach  humanity 
and  divinity  at  St  Omer*s  and  Louvaine.  He  was  alive  at  St. 
Other's  in  1641,  but  the  time  of  his  death  is  not  known. 

ANDREW  DUVAL,  a  doctor  of  the  Sorbonne,  was  bom 
at  Pontotse  in  1564.  He  was  superior-general  of  the  Carmel- 
ites, and  dean  of  the  faculty  of  theology  at  Paris.  He  died  in 
1688.  His  works  are— 1.  A  Svstem  of  Divinity.  2.  De  Su- 
prema  Romani  Pontificb  in  Ecclesiam  Potestate,  4to.  3.  A 
Commentary  on  the  Summa  of  Thomas  Aquinas,  2  vols,  folio. 
4.  Vie  de  la  Soenr  Marie  de  I'lncarnation,  8vo.  WOliam 
Duval,  his  cousin,  professor  of  the  royal  college  of  Paris,  and 
doofor  of  phvsici  wrote  a  Ifistory  of  his  College,  and  published 
an  edition  of  Aristotle,  2  vols,  folio,  1619. 

HADRIAN  BEVERLAND,  a  man  of  exceUent  genius, 
but  who  prostituted  it  in  the  study  and  composition  of  books 
of  a  very  obnoxious  kind.  He  was  a  perfect  master  of  Ovid, 
Catullus,  Petronius,  and  authors  of  that  stamp.  He  is  famous 
for  his  book  on  Original  Sin,  in  which  he  maintained  that 
Adam's  sin  consisted  in  his  commerce  with  his  wife,  and  that 
original  sin  is  nothing  else  but  the  inclination  of  the  sexes  to 
eadn  other.  It  was  condemned  to  be  burnt.  He  led  a  scan* 
dalous  life,  but  seems  to  have  repented  of  his  wicked  manners 
And  lewd  writing;  for  he  pubushed  a  treatise  towards  the 
end  of  his  life^  De  Fomicatione  canenda,  in  1698,  and  it  is 
said  he  died  insane. 

DAVID  RIVAULT,  an  eminent  writer,  called  also  M.  de 
Finance,  from  a  lordship  belonging  to  his  family,  was  bom' at 
Laval,  in  the  province  of  Perche,  about  the  year  1571.  He 
was  brought  up  in  the  family  of  the  count  de  Laval,  and  for 
some  time  bore  arms,  serving  in  Italy  and  Holland  in  the  year 
1602.  During  the  following  year,  Henry  IV.  appointed  him 
cme  of  the  gentlemen  of  his  bed-chamber.  In  1605  he  accom- 
panied the  ^oung  count  de  Laval  into  Hungary,  and  entered 
into  tiie  service  or  the  emperor  against  the  Turks.  Here  he 
bad  soon  the  unhappiness  to  see  that  young  nobleman  fall  in 
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a  skimnsh  wifh  the  enemy,  and  he  received  a  severe  wound 
himsfelf  on  the  same  occasion.  These  events,  obliged,  him  to 
retire  to  bis  native  country^  where  he  devoted  his  time  to 
study,  in  which  he  had  before  made  considerable  progress. 
In  1611  he  was  appointed  sub-preceptor  to  th^  young  king 
Lewis  XIII.,  as  well  as  his  reader,  or  tutor,  in  the  mathematics^ 
and  had  a  pension  oF  three  thousand  Uvres  settled  upon  him* 
The  office  of  principal  preceptor  becoming  vacant  during  the 
next  year,  he  received  that  appointment,  and  was  honoured 
with  the  title  of  counsellpr  of  state.  In  1614  the  king  con? 
ferred  on  him  letters  of  nobility.  Soon  afterwards,  his  connec- 
tion with  his  royal  pupil  was  for  a  time  suspended,  owing  to 
the  followinff  circumstances.  Being  one  day  busilv  engaged  at 
lecture,  he  ^und  himself  so  much  annoved  by  a  mvourite  dog 
of  his  majesty's,  which  was  perpetually  leaping  upon  him,  that 
he  kicked  the  animal  to  drive  him  away,  at  which  action  the 
king  was  so  exasperated,  that  he  struck  his  preceptor;  and 
Rivault,  indignant  at  such  treatment,  resigned  his  place. 
However,  Rivault  was  afterwards  reconciled  to  the  king,  who, 
as  a  mark  of  gratitude  for  his  services,  promised  to  nominate 
him  .to.  a  bishopric.  Our  author  had  the  honour  of  being 
appointed  by  the  kmg  one  of  the  attendants  of  madame 
Elizabeth  of  France,  accompanying  her  as  far  as  Bay<mne^ 
upon  her  marriage  with  the  king  of  Spain. .  He  died  on  bis 
return  from  this  journey,  at  Tours,  in  1616,  about  the  age  of 
forty-five.  He  is  spoken  of  with  expressions  of  esteem  and 
commendation  by  several  of  the  most  celebrated  writers  of  his 
time,  particularly  by  Casaubon,  Scaliger,  Vossius,  Erpenios, 
and  Menage.  His  productions  consist  of  ^*  The  States,  or  a 
Discourse  concerning  the  Privileges  of  the  Prince,  the  Nobles, 
and  the  third  Estate,  as  admitted  in  modem  Times,  addressed 
to  Henry  IV.,"  1595,  12mo.  "The  true  Art  of  acquiring 
Beauty,  founded  on  that  sacred  Maxim,  the  Wisdom  of 
her  Mind  beautifies  her  Countenance,"  &c.,  1608,  If^mo.^ 
**  Elements  of  Gunnery,  both  theoretical  and  practical,"  8vo., 
which  is  a  curious  and  very  scarce  work;  '^Archimedis  opera 
quas  extant,  6r.  et  Lat.  novis  Demonstrationibus  trata,** 
&c.,  1615,  folio;  and  other  pieces  which  are  enumerated  to 
Morini. 

THOMAS  DEMPSTER,  a  very  learned  man,  but  of  a  sin- 
gular  character,  born  in  Scotland.  He  went  over  to  France  for 
the  sake  of  the  catholic  religion,  and  taught  classic  learning  at 
Paris.  Though  his  business  was  to  teach,  yet  he  was  as  readv  to 
draw  his  sword,  and  as  quarrelsome  as  if  he  had  be^i  a  dueUist 
by  profession ;  and  it  is  said  that  there  scarce  passed  a  day  but  he 
had  something  or  other  of  this  kind  upon  his  hands.  Tms  spirit 
plunged  him  mto  many  difficulties ;  and  one  in  particular,  which 
obliged  him  to  quit  the  country.    Grangier,  principal  of  the 
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eoQitgfi  of  Beauvab  at  Parky  bang  ob%ed  to  take  a  jouirac^y^ 
appointed  Dempster  his  substitute.  Dempster  caused  to  be 
whipped  a  sbhoiar  in  full  school,  for  challenging  one  of  his  fel* 
lows  to  fight  a  duel.  The  scholar,  to  revenge  this  affront, 
brought  three  gentlemen,  his  relations,  who  were  of  the  king's 
life-guards,  into  the  college.  Dempster  made  the  whole  college 
take  arms ;  hamstrung  the  three  life-guards-men's  horses  before 
the  college  gate,  and  put  himself  into  such  a  posture  of  defence 
that  the  life-guards  were  forced  to  ask  for  quarter.  He  gave 
them  their  lives ;  but  imprisoned  them,  and  did  not  release 
them  for  some  days.  They  then  caused  an  information  to  be 
made  of  the  life  and  moral  behaviour  of  Dempster,  and  pro- 
cured some  witnesses  against  him.  Upon  this  he  went  over  to 
£ngland,  where  he  found  refuse,  but  afterwards  went  abroad 
again,  and  read  lectures  on  poute  learning  in  several  universi-* 
ties ;  in  that  of  Nismes  particularly,  where  he  disputed  for  a 
professor's  chair,  and  obtained  it  He  went  to  Bologna,  and 
was  professor  there  for  the  remainder  of  his  life ;  and  was  there 
also  admitted  a  member  of  the  Academy  della  Rotta.  He  died 
there  in  Sept.  1625,  leaving  behind  him  several  learned  works. 
WILLIAM  BELLENDEN,  or  BALLANTINE,  a 
Scottish  writer,  was  professor  of  humanity  or  belles-lettres  at 
jBdinburgh,  and  master  of  the  requests  to  James  I.  of  England. 
But  both  are  supposed  to  have  been  only  nominal,  since  he  ap- 
pears to  have  resided  almost  constantly  at  Paris,  where,  by  the 
lavour  of  his  sovereign,  he  was  enabled  to  live  in  easy  circum- 
stances.  There  he  published,  in  1608,  his  *'  Cicero  princeps," 
^  singular  work ;  in  which  he  extracted  from  Cicero  s  writings 
detached  passages,  and  comprised  them  into  one  regular  body, 
containing  the  monarchical  government,  with  the  line  of  con;* 
duct  to  be  pursued,  and  the  virtues  proper  to  be  encouraged 
by  the  prince  himself.  And  the  treatise,  when  finished,  he 
dedicated,  from  a  principle  of  patriotism  and  gratitude,  to  the 
son  of  his  master,  Henry  prince  of  Wales.  In  16 1 2  he  published 
a  work  of  a  similar  nature,  called  *^  Cicero  Consul,  Senator  Sena- 
tusque  Romanus,"  in  which  he  treated  with  much  perspicuity, 
and  a  fund  of  soUd  information,  on  the  nature  of  the  consular 
office,  and  the  constitution  of  the  Roman  senate.  Finding 
these  works  received,  as  they  deserved,  with  the  unanimous  ap- 
probation of  the  learned,  he  conceived  a  plan  of  a  third  worlc, 
**  De  Statu  prisci  Orbis,"  which  was  to  contain  a  history  of  the 
progress  of  government  and  philosophy,  from  the  times  before 
the  flood  to  their  various  degrees  of  improvement  under  the 
Hebrews,  Greeks,  and  Romans.  He  proceeded  so  far  as  to 
print  a  few  copies  of  this  work  in  1615,  when  it  seems  to  have 
suggested,  that  his  treatises,  ^^  De  Statu  Principis,"  ^'  De  Statu 
Reipublicae,"  and  "  De  Statu  Orbis,"  being  on  subject^  so 
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Iiearly  resembling  each  other,  there  nusht  be  a  propiieCy  in 
vniiiog  them  into  one  woii^,  by  republiduiig  the  two  fomier, 
and  entitling  the  whole  *'  BeUendenus  de  Statu."  With  this 
▼iew,  he  recalled  the  few  copies  of  his  last  work  that  woe 
abroad^  and  after  a  delay  of  some  months^  published  the  three 
treatises  together,  under  their  new  tide,^  in  1616.  These  pieces 
were  lately  reprinted  by  an  ingenious  poUtica!  editor,  who  in- 
scribed  them  to  Mn  Burke,  Lord  North,  and  Mr.  Fox,  whoee 
respective  portraits  are  prefixed  to  each  dedication,  and  whose 
talents  and  virtues  he  celebrates  and  defends  in  a  {urefiMse  of 
76  pages,  containing  a  very  free  and  bold  discussion  of  our 
public  men  and  measures  in  very  classical  language,  and  a 
strong  and  satirical  representation,  under  borrowed  names  of 
Antiquity,  of  the  chiefs  of  the  other  party,  or  the  then  ministry. 
Bellenden  wrote  another  work,  published  after  his  death) "  De 
tribus  Luminibus  Romanorum,"  whom  he  conceives  to  be 
Cicero,  Seneca,  and  the  elder  Pliny.  The  elder  gives  an  ac- 
count of  this  work,  firom  whence  he  took  his  idea  of  drawing 
his  characters  of  the  three  luminaries  of  Great  Britain.  He 
marks  the  proficiency  in  Greek  and  Roman  literature  which  once 
distinguished  the  Scots,  before  the  civil  dissensions  drove  their 
brightest  geniuses  abrcuEid,  and  celebrates  the  ardour  for  phi- 
losophy ami  literature  so  prevalent  in  North  Britain  at  pres^it 
Dr.  JVuddleton  has  been  charged  with  borrowing  not  only  the 
matter,  but  the  arrangement,  of  his  ''  Life  of  Cicero"  firom 
Bellenden,  without  the  least  acknowledgment,  and  the  editor 
Confesses  himself  of  this  opinion.  It  is  surprising  how  litlie  is 
.  known  of  Bellenden  or  his  writings ;  concerning  his  lineage, 
birth,  private  Ufe,  and  death,  no  notice  has  been  transsatted, 
even  by  tradition. 

JEROME  ALEANDER,  a  learned  man,  bom  in  Friuli. 
At  Rome  he  was  employed  as  secretary  under  cardinal  Octsr 
vius  Bandini,  and  discharged  this  office  with  great  honour  for 
almost  twenty  years.  He  afterwards,  by  the  persuasion  of 
Urban  VIII.,  who  had  a  great  esteem  for  him,  became  secre- 
tary to  cardinal  Barberini,  whom  he  accompanied  to  Rome  in 
the  character  of  legate  a  latere,  and  in  whose  service  he  died 
in  16S1.  He  was  one  of  the  first  members  of  the  academy 
of  Humourists,  wrote  a  learned  treatise  in  Italian  on  the  device 
of  the  society,  and  displaved  his  genius  on  many  diflferent 
subjects.  Barberini  gave  him  a  magnificent  fiineral  at  the 
academy  of  Humourists;  the  academists  carried  Ins  corpse 
to  the  grave;  and  Gaspar  Simeonibus,  one  of  the  members, 
made  his  fimeral  oration. 

MOSES  BLONDEL,  an  elder  brother  of  David,  was  a 
Calvinist  minister,  fibrst  at  Meaux,  and  afterwards  at  London. 
He  published  a  book  of  controversy,  entitled ''  Jerusalem  au  sa 
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COWS  de  Geneve;** printed  at  Sedan  in  M%4.    In  Urn  work  ht 
jmtifies^  Hhe  opinions  of  the  protestants  concerning  the  apocryw 

Ehal  writings^  by  the  testimonies  of  the  Jews,  as  well  as  of  the 
ithers* 

LAURENCE  HGNORIUS,  a  learned  Italian,  bom  at 
Padua  in  1571»  and  bred  an  ecclesiastic.  He  made  deep  re^ 
searches  into  antiquitji  and  published  several  curious  works  in 
Italian  and  Latiui  paracularlv  Mensa  Isiaca^  on  the  antiquities 
of  Egypt  The  great  Galiko  procured  him  the  offer  of  a 
professorship  at  Pisa,  but  he  decHned  it»  In  16S0  he  was 
made  a  canon  at  Treviso^  but  died  of  the  plague  in  1681. 

SIR  JOHN  FINET  was  the  son  of  Robert  Fmet,  at  Salton, 
near  Dover,  in  Kent,  and  bom  in  1571 .  He  was  bred  up  at  courts 
where,  by  his  wit,  worth,  and  uncommon  skill  in  composiuff 
songs,  he  recommended  himself  to  the  notice  of  James  I.  In  1614 
he  was  sent  into  fVance  about  matters  of  public  concern ;  and  in 
that  year  received  the  honour  of  knighthood.  In  16S5  he  was 
assistant  to  the  master  of  the  ceremonies,  being  then  in  good 
esteem  with  Charles  I.  He  died  in  1641  a^d  seventy.  In 
1656  James  Howel  published  ^^Fineti  Philoxenus  :'*  some 
choice  observations  touching  the  reception  and  precedency  of 
foreign  ambassadors  in  Enghuid,  8vo.  Sir  John  ako  translated 
from  the  French,  '^  l^he  beginning,  continuance,  and  decay  of 
Estates,"  1696. 

SCiEVOLA  and  LEWIS  SAINTE  MARTHA,  the 
second  and  third  sons  of  Scsevola,  were  twin  brothers,  bom  in 
1571,  and  of  the  same  temper,  genius,  and  studies,  except  that 
Scssvola  continued  a  layman  and  married,  while  Lewis  put  on 
the  ecclesiastical  habits  They  lived  together  in  the  most  p^r- 
fbct  union,  and  were  employed  in  the  same  literary  labours. 
They  were  both  counsellors  to  the  king,  and  historiographers 
of  France.  They  equally  distinguished  themselves  by  their 
learning,  and  composed  in  conjunction  the  celebrated  work 
Gallia  Christiana.  Scsevola  died  in  1650,  and  Lewis  in  1656; 
but  .they  were  both  interred  in  the  same  grave. 

ALPHONSUS  FERNANDES  DE  AVELLANEDA,  a 
Spanish  writer,  and  a  native  of  Tordesillas,  is  principally  known 
as  the  author  of  the  **  Continuation,  or  second  part  Of  the 
history  of  Don  Quixote,"  published  at  Madrid  in  1614,-  8vo. 
This  work,  though  inferior  to  that  of  Cervantes,  is  not  without 
merit.  There  is  a  translation  in  French  by  Le  Sage:,  and 
another  in  English.  ^ 

FAMIANO  STRADA,  a  writer  of  celebrity,  was  a  native 
of  Rome,  and  born  in  157S.  He  entered  into  the*  society  of 
Jesus  in  1591,  and  became  professor  of  eloquence  in  the 
Roman  college,  which  was  his  ordinary  residence  tillfaisideath 
in  1649,  in  hb  seventy-eighth  year.  The  most  celebrated  work 
of  Strada  was  his  *'  History  of  the  wars  in  the  Low  Countries," 
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in  Latin,  written  at  the  deore  of  dke  pmoes  q€  Faraaae:  Tkis 
•oooriflU  of  two  decades,  of  vAnch  die  first,  oomptisiiig  Ae 
cfTents  from  the  death  of  Charies  V.  to  the  year  1573,  waa  putn 
lished  m  163^ ;  and  the  second,  commg  down  to  1590,  in  164^7. 
He  proceeded  a  lit^  beyond  tfak,  but  His  history  was  contimied 
-Iqr  two  other  Jesuits.  .  Strada's  work  appeared  at  the  same  time 
with  that  of  cardinal  Bentivoglio  on  the  same  subject,  and  the 
cardinal,  though  calling  him  his  finend,  has  criticised  it  widi 
some  severity.  It  is,  indeed,  generally  agreed,  that  besides 
the  adulation  bestowed  on  the  house  of  Famese,  and  the  par- 
tiality displayed  with  respect  to  the  Spaniards,  the  history  is 
gather  that  of  the  rhetorician,  than  of  a  man  couTersant  in 
Ktate  affiurs,  abounding  in  harangues,  digressions,  and  laboured 
descriptions,  and  slightly  passing  oyer  important  circumstances 
in  war  and  politics.  The  style,  however,  is  lively  and  animated, 
and  the  language  in  general  pure,  though  not  in  such  good 
taste  as  that  of  some  other  modem  Latinists.  This  work  was 
fiirioudy  attacked  by  that  noted  literary  Drawcansir,  Caspar 
Scioppius,  in  a  piece  entitled,  "  Iniamia  Famiani  Stradss/'  the 
eacaggeration  of  which  injured  himself  more  than  the  historHm. 
Strada  made  himself  advantageously  known  to  the  world  by 
his  **  Prohisiones  Academism,"  it  work  which  contains  various 
dissertations  on.  literary  subjects,  written  with  much  elegance 
and  ingenuity.  In  particular  he  has  been  admired  for  that 
prolusion  in  which  he  has  given  imitations  of  the  most  cele- 
brated Latin  poets.  These  are  introduced  by  a  fiction,  dis- 
playing a  lively  fancy,  and  nothing  can  be  more  exactly 
imagined  than  the  imitations  themselves,  which  show  an  inti- 
mate acquaintance  with  the  styles  of  the  several  writers,  and 
an  extraordinary  familiarity  with  the  Latin  language.  Addison 
pronounces  this  efiusion  ''  one  of  the  most  entertaining,  as 
well  as  the  most  just  pieces  of  criticism  he  had  ever  read,"  and 
makes  it  the  subject  of  three  papers  in  the  Guardian. 

PETER  ARCUDIO,  was  bom  in  the  isknd  of  Corfu,  and  dis- 
tinguished himself  among  the  learned  men  of  Italy.  He  studied 
at  Rome  in  the  Greek  college,  where  he  made  great  proficiency 
in  learning.  He  discovered  so  much  zeal  for  the  holy  see,  that 
pope  Clement  VIII.  sent  him  into  Russia,  to  endeavour  to  bring 
that  nation  into  obedience  to  the  holy  see !  He  remained  there 
twenty  years,  but  obtained  nothing  more  than  some  indulgen- 
ces tnd  privileges  for  those  of  that  country  who  followed  the 
ritual  of  the  Romish  church.  His  works  are  writtati  in  a  scho- 
lastic method  and  style,  with  strong  marks  of  bigotry  and 
passion,  but  discover  talents  and  erudition.  They  are 
composed  in  Greek,  but  with  little  claim  to  Attic  elegance. 
Arctnio  was  a  hard  student;  all  his  pleasures  and  amusements 
were  c?ntered  in  his  library. .  He  died  about  the  year  1632. 

HENRY.  RAMPEN^  a  learned  professor  at  Louvaine^  was 
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\        bom  at.Huy  b  the  principdity  of  Liem,  and  bom  idioiit  1{(79# 

He  was  educated  at  the  university  of  iiOUYaixie»  where  be^iias 

^         appointed  professor  of  Greek  and  philosophy^  and^  in  the  year 

f        .1607  admitted  to  the  degree  of  doctor  of  <UYinity^    Afterwaida 

,         he  taught  scholastic  divinity  in  Boan  college ;  wad,  during  ten 

t         years,  delivered  lectures  on  the  New  Testament  in  the  public 

schools.    He  was  promoted  to  the. presidency  of  the  coUege 

of  the  Holy  Ghost,,  and  died  in  1641,  about  the  age  of  sixty* 

,         nine.    He  was  the  author  of  *'  Commentarius  in  IV.  Evant 

gelia/'  1632,  in.8  vols.  4<to.,  of  .which  his  Bel^c  and  .French 

biographers  express  themselyes  in  terms  of  praise. 

SIR  .ISAAC  WAKE,  a  miscellaneous  writer,  bom  in 
Nordiamptonshire,  and  elected  fellow  of  LinccJn  C!ollege» 
Oxford,  and  pubUc  orator  to  the  University.  He  was  sent 
ambassador  to  Venice  and  Savoy,  on  which  occasion  he  was 
knighted.    He  died  in  1632. 

PETER  HALLOIX,  a  learned  Jesuit,. bom  at  liege  in 
1572,  acquired  great  reputation  by  bis  critical  knowledge  of 
the  learned  languages,  and  of  ecclesiastical  history.  He  was 
ako  an  admired  preacher  in  his  day.  He  died  in  1656.  His 
works  are — 1.  Anthologia  Poetica,  Greek  and  Latin,  l2mo* 
2.  Illustrium  ecclesiae  orientalis  Scriptorum  Vita^  et.  Doevh 
menta,.2  vols,  folio. . 

CHARLES,  or  CAROLUS,  SAINTE  MARTHE^ 
SAMMARTHANUS,  M.D.,  son  of  Gaultier  Sainte  Marthe, 
•an  eloquent  French  writer,  bom  in  1572.  He  was  much  pa* 
tronized  by  Margaret  queen  of  Navarre,  and  the  duchess  of 
Vendome.  On  that  queen's  death  he  made  a  funeral  oration  in 
Latin,  which  was  published  in  8vo.  He  wrote  other  poems  in 
Latin  and  French,  and  died  in  1655. 

MATTHIAS  MARTINIUS,  a  learned  German  protestant 
divine  and  philologist,  was  bom  at  Freinhaeen  in  the  county  of 
Waldeck,  in  the  year  1572.  He  received  his  academical  edu- 
cation at  Herbom,  where  he  distinguished  himself  by  his 
proficiency  under  the  instructions  of  the  celebrated  Piscator. 
When  he  had  arrived  at  the  age  of  twenty-three,  he  was  apr 
pointed  preacher  to  the  court  of  Nassau  Dellembourg,  and  in 
1596  he  was  nominated  one  of  the  professors  of  the  college  of 
Herbom*  In  the  following  year  he  was  made  regent  of  that 
seminary,  and  in  1602  was  entrasted  with  the  superintendanoe 
and  instmction  of  those  students  who  were  educated  at  the 
public  expense.  He  was  desirous  of  beinff  emancipated  from 
the  duties  of  tutor,  and  of  devoting  himself  wholly  to  those  of 
the  ministerial  o£Bice;  but  so  ably  did  he  acquit  himself  in  the 
discharge  of  the  former,  that  he  could  not  obtain  consent  to  his 
resignation  of  thenu  He  particularly  excelled  in  his  philolo- 
giciu  lectiures,  and  in  initiating  his  pupils  in  the  Plebrew,  Chal- 
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deeyBinlSyruic  langnaget.  In  theyear  1007,  upon  diebraak- 
iag  out  of  the  plagoe  at  Herfoomn,  he  removed,  with  the  mem- 
ben  of  the  cdUegei  to  Fegen,  and  soon  afterwards  he  accepted 
mn  invitation  to  become  master  of  the  church  of  Embd^u 
To  diit  removal  he  was  partly  inclined,  in  consequence  of  some 
mpleasant  disputes  in  which  he  had  been  involved  with  the 
rigid  Lutherans.  After  remaimng  three  years  at  Embden^ 
mere  he  was  mudi  esteemed  and  beloved,  as  a  minister  and  a 
man,  he  was  offered  die  lectorshin  of  the  coUeM  of  Bremea, 
whidh  he  accepted,  to  the  no  small  benefit  of  that  instiiodoti. 
Under  hk  superintendance  it  was  entirely  re-modefled,  and  not 
only  the  ablest  tntors  provided  in  every  department,  but  all 
poesible  encouragement  given  to  students,  by  the  acoommoda* 
tions  with  which  they  were  furnished  by  the  magistrates  and 
faihabitants,  so  that  it  gradually  rose  to  the  highest  reputation. 
In  the  first  of  our  authorities  may  be  seen  the  names  of  sevend 
very  eminent  m«n,  who  were  educated  in  this  school,  while  he 
presided  over  it.  In  the  year  1618  Martinius  was  one  of  the 
deputies  who  w^e  sent  to  the  city  of  Bremen  to  the  synod  of 
Dort,  where  he  avowed  similar  opinions  with  Am3rraut,  DaiU^ 
and  other  French  divines,  on  the  subject  of  universal  grace, 
and  enlisted  among  the  combatants  against  the  supnJapsarians. 
He  signed,  however,  the  acts  of  the  synod.  He  died  m  16S0, 
about  ike  age  of  fifty««ight.  He  was  the  author  of  **  Memoriale 
Bibhcum/*  1603,  octavo ;  '<  Christiana  et  Cathofica  Fides,  sive 
Symbolum  apostolicum  explicatum,"  1618,  octavo;  ^'Procate- 
chesis,  &c'*  1619,  octavo.  **  De  Foederis  Natures  etGratite  Sig- 
naculis,"  1618,  octavo ;  **  De  Deo  sumno  illo  Bono,  et  Caosa 
omnia  Boni,  &c."  1616,  octavo ;  **  Lex  Divina  Naturae,  GnAe, 
et  Politia?,"  1619;  octavo ;  *^  De  prompta  utilium  Rerum  Medi- 
tatione,"  1614^  octavo ;  ^  Epitome  Theologiae,''  1617,  octavo ; 
'*  Cadmus  Grseco  Phoenix,"  16S5,  octavo ;  ''  Graecce  Lingose 
Fundamenta,"  163 1,  octavo ;  and  a  variety  of  controversial  pieces. 
But  his  fame  is  principally  built  on  his-''  Lexicon  Philologicum, 
prsBcipue  Etymologicum  et  Sacrum,  &c."  in  folio,  the  third  edt* 
tiun  of  which,  in  two  large  folio  volumes,  printed  in  1697,  besides 
numerous  other  additions,  contains  his  ^*  Cadmus  Graeoo  Phoe- 
nix,** and  the  "  Glossary  of  Iddore,  &c."  with  the  notes  of  John 
George  GrsBvius.  Of  this  work  it  is  said  Vossius  and  other 
learnt  men  have  freely  availed  themselves  without  being 
always  so  honourable  as  to  acknowledge  their  obligatiims.* 

SIR  WILLIAM  SEGAR,  garter  king  at  arms,  was  author 
of  "  Honour,  Civil  and  Military,"  folio,  1602.  He  was  impri- 
soned for  granting  the  royal  arms  at  Arragon,  with  a  caution 
of  Brabant,  to  George  Brandon,  the  common  hangman,  but  it 
^ing  very  evident  that  he  had  been  imposed  upon,  he  was  re- 
leased. He  died  in  1633.  Ednumdson's  Baronage  is  said  to 
have  been  principally  taken  fromJSegar's  MSS. 
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JAJHES  BONFRERIUS,  ft  lettroed  Jesuit,  bom  nt  Dinaut* 
ia  1673.  He  wrote  a  Cooomeiitary  on  the  Ptotatrachi  and 
leaned  notes  on  the  Onomaslicon  of  the  places  mentioiied  in 
the  Scripture.    He  died  at  Toumay  in  16iS,  aged  serenty* 

SAMPSON  LENNARD,  an  English  writer,  who  in 
eady  life  followed  the  profession  of  armsi  and  aasista4Sif 
PhiUp  Sidney  at  the  battle  of  Zutphen.  He  was  afterwards 
distinguished  for  literature,  and  published  yarious  trandatioDi 
from  the  Latin  and  French,  particularly  Perrin's  ^  History  ef 
the  Waldenses/'  Duplessis  Momay's  ^'  Histoiy  of  Papaeie^'^ 
and  Charron  "  On  Wisdom/'  He  was  of  some  note  as  a  topo» 
ipranher,  and  of  considerable  eminence  as  a  herald,  havuis  been; 
in  uie  latter  part.of  his  life,  a  member  of  the  college  of  ama* 
He  died  in  August,  16S8,  and  was  buried  at  St  Bonnet 
Paul's  Wharf. 

JAMES  BONAVENTURA  HEPBURN,  a  learned 
writer,  bom  at  Hamstocks,  in  Haddingtonshire,  Scotland,  July 
14, 1573.  His  father,  a  disciple  of  John  Knox^  was  rector  (w 
that  place.  The  son  was  educated  at  St.  Andrew's,  where  he 
embraced  the  popish  fidth,  and  went  to  Italy.  He  afterwards 
travelled  through  Turkey,  Persia,  Syria,  slid  most  other  cou&« 
tries  of  the  East,  devotinff  his  attention  principally  to  the  study 
of  their  languages.  On  nis  retam  lie  entered  into  the  order 
of  Minims,  at  Avignon,  which  he  exchanged  after  some  time 
for  the  monastery  of  the  Hoiy  Trimt^,  at  Rome^  belongin|t 
to  the  sameoider.  His  fame  as  a  linguist  caused  pope  Paiu  ¥• 
to  appoint  him  librarian  of  oriental  books  and  JtfoS.  in  the 
Vatican,  in  which  o£Bce  he  remained  six  years*  He  is  sun* 
posed  to  have  died  at  Venice  about  16SX)«  Wonders  are  told 
of  his  proficiency  in  languages.  He  published  "  A  Hebrew 
and  Chaldaic  Dictionary,  ud  an  Arabic  Grammar,"  in  one 
Tolume  quarto,  1591. 

GEORGE  DRAUDIUS,  a  German  author,  was  bom  m 
157S,  and  died  in  1630.  -  He  compiled  a  work  entitled^  *'  Bib- 
liotbeca  Classica,''  of  which  the  best  edition  is  that  in  two  vo% 
Imnes,  4to^  Frankfort,  16S5 ;  in  which  are  inserted  the  titles 
of  all  kinds  of  books.  This,  however,  is  merdy  a  crowded  ^bm 
talogue  of  idl  die  works  which  had  appeared  at  the  FrankfMrt 
fiursi  but  although  they  are  not  well  arranged  or  very  easily 
found,  and  the  errors  are  innumerable^  it  is  upon  the  whole  a. 
very  usefbd  catalogue,  particularly  for  German  books,  and  mat* 
sical  publications. 

CONSTANTINE  UEMPEREUR.  of  Oppyk,  in  Holland^ 
waft  bom  there  in  the  latter  pert  of  this  century t  and  acquired 
creat  reputation  for  his  knowledge  of  the  Oriental  languages.. 
He  waaalso  an  able  lawyer  and  divine,  and  took  his  degree  of 
doctor  in  the  hitter  fiiculty^  He  studied  the  Oriental  languages 
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under  Ihturius  and  Erp^nias,  •  mid  idfter  having  b^n  profeaaor 
of  ikeology  and  Hebrew  at  Lfeyden,  on  whidh  occasion  he  deli- 
vered an  harangue  on  the  dignity  and  utility  of  the  Heteeir 
language,  and  it  was  his  constant  endeavour  to  diffiiae  a  know* 
ledge  of  that  huiguage,  and  of  the  Arabic  and  Syriac,  ammig 
his  countrymen,  that  they  might  be  the  better  enabled  to  com- 
bat the  objections  of  the  Jews  to  the  Christian  religion.'  In 
1639  count  Maurice,  governor  of  Bresil,  appointed  him  his 
counsellor.  He  died- in  June  1648,  very  soon  after  he  had 
begun  a  course  of  theology  at  Leyden.  His  works  are — 
1.  Commentarius  ad  codicem  Babylonicum,  sen  tractatus 
Thalmudicus  de  mensuri  TempH,  4to.  2.  Versio  et  Notss  ad 
Paraph.  Jos.  Jachiadae  in  Danielem,  4to.  8.  Itinerarium  D. 
Benjaminis,  Heb.  et.  Lat.  8vo.  4.  Moysb  Kimchi  Gramm. 
Chaidaica,  8vo.  5.  Confutalio  AbarbaneUs,  &c«  6.  Commen* 
tarius  in  Tractatum  Thalmudicum,  qui  dicitur  Porta,  de  legibns 
Heb.  forensibus,  4to.^^  7^  Comment,  ad  Ratramnum  de  Repub. 
Hebraeorum,  8vo. 

PHILIP  LEWIS  ELICH.m  Latin  Elichius;  was  born  at 
Marpurg.  He  there  maintained  a  public  dispute  on  diabolical 
magic;  in  which  he  implicitly  believed,  and  would  have  printed 
a  l^ok  on  the  same  subject,  if  the  magistrates  had  not  taken 
tare  to  prevent  it ;  who,  bn  searching  his  house,  found  several 
books  on  which  he  had  written  immoral  and  impious  notes. 
The  books  were  confiscated,  and  he  was  cited  before  the 
judges,  to  whom  he  promised  upon  oath  and  in  writing,  tiiat 
he  would  renounee  such  frivolous  studies  for  the  future;  yet 
he  published  his  books  at  Frankfort  m  1607,  under  die  title  of 
*'  De  dsemonomagia,  de  dssmonis  cacurgia,  et  laniaruni  ener- 
gia,"  with  a  very  angry  preface  against  me  academical  senate 
of  Marpurg.  -  In  his  work  he  arrogantly  contends  against  those 
who  doubt  of  the  truth  of  what  is  related  of  witches,^  and  of 
their  being  really  conveyed  through  the  air  to  their  meetings. 

FRANCIS  COLLINS,  a  doctor  of  the  Ambrosean  co^ie 
at  MUan,  and  grand  penitentiary  of  that  diocese,  who  died  m 
1648,  at  a  very  advanced  age,  made  himself  famous  by  a  trea« 
tise  '*  De  Animalius  Paganorum,^  published  in  two  vokftaes 
4to.  at  Milan,  in  16SS  and  1623.  He  here  exammes  mto  the 
final  state  of  the  world  to  come  to  several  illustrious  pagans, 
and  hazards  bold  and  ingenious  conjectures  on  matters  far  be* 
yond  the  reach  of  his  intellect.  He  saves  the  Egyptian  mur« 
derer,  the  queen  of  Sheba,  Nebuchadneanar,  &c.,  and  doeanot 
despair  of  the  salvation  of  the  seven  sages  of  Greece,  or  of 
that  of  Socrates;  but  condemns  Pythagoras,  Aristotle,  and 
several  others;  though  he  acknowledges  that  they  knew  the 
true  God.  This  work,  properly  speaking,  seems  to  be  nothing 
more  than  a  vehicle  for  the  display  of  the  author's  erudition. 
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of  whlchitdoubflesdeontains  a  great  deal.  Itriairawranked^ 
among  the  curious  and  rare.  He  also  wrote  *' OGOficlusionea 
Theofogic»/'  1600,  4to.,  and  a  treatise  '*  De  sanguine  Christi/* 
full  of  profound  disquisition  and  citations  innume^Ue,  Mflan, 
1617»  4to.^  but  in  less  estimation  than  his  treatise  "  de  Aiuma- 
libus." 

GEORGE  THOMSON,  a  Scottish  writer.  By  his  publi- 
cation on  die  Strictura  upon  LipisiuSj  printed  in  the  year  1606, 
he  acquired  a  considerable  desree  of  celebrity*  among  the 
leamed  men  of  his  time ;  his  eruditioi^i  has  been  acknowledged 
by  Camden,  Baudius,  and  other  competent  judges.  But  these 
writers,  as  well  as  Joseph  Scaliger,  have,  in  strong  terms,  con- 
demned tiie  illiberal  acrimony  with  which  he  treats  the  respect* 
aUe  name  of  Lipsius.  Besides  this  work,  Thomson  wrote  seve- 
ral Latin  poems,  and  a  work  entitled,  **  Le  Chasse  de  la  Beste 
Romanic.  He  also  published  a  French  translation  of  Napier^s 
Revelation  of  the  Revelation.  •  The  time  of  his  deatii  is  un- 
known. 

BIORNO  4  SKARDSA,  an  Icelander  writer,  was  a  native 
of  Ingelvestad,  near  Reykiastrond,  in  that  island,  and  bom  in 
1674.  Having  lost  his  father  at  the  age  of  eight  years,  he 
was  placed  by  a  relation  under  the  care  of  Segard  Jonsen,^ 
who  oeing  well  versed  in  the  ancient  history  of  the  country,, 
inspired  Biomo  with  a  strong  taste  for  that  kind  of  study. 
On  Segard's  death  in  160S,  Biomo  took  a  wife;  and  as  he 
had  become  a  magistrate  in  the  district  of  Shatefiord,  he-  ap- 
plied with  great  diligence  to  history  and  jurisprudence.*  in 
his  old  age  he  lost  nis  sight,  and  died  of  the  stone  in  1655. 
Being  of  an  inquisitive  and  active  disposition,  he  collected  a 
variety  of  documents  and  curious  facts  in  regard  to  the  history 
of  Iceland,  and  on  account  of  the  knowledge  which  he  had  ac- 
quired on  that  subject,  was  held  in  hiffh  estimation  by  all  his 
contemporaries,  who  were  fond  of  making  researches  inta  the 
history  of  Denmark,  and  particularly  to  bishop  Korlah  Sku- 
I6sen,  at  .whose  instigation  he  wrote  his  Annals.  He  left  be- 
hind him  a  great  many  manuscripts,  a  catalogue  of  which  may 
be  seen  in^  the  Ecclesiastical  History  of  Iceland. 

MICHAEL  PICARD,  a  leamed  German,  was  bom  at  Nu- 
remberg in  1574.  He  became  professor  of  philosophy  and 
poetry  at  Altorf,  where  he  died  in  1620.  His  works  are — 
Ck>mmentarie8  on  Aristotle ;  Critical  Essays ;  a  Latin  Transla^ 
tion  of  Oppian,  and  a  treatise  entitied  Liber  Singularis  pericu- 
lornm  criticorum. 

HENRY  VANDER  PUTTEN,  Latin,  CRICIUS  PU- 
TEANUS  a  leamed  and  copious  writer,  was  bom  at  Vanloo  in 
1574.  After  pursuing  his  studies  at  the  universities  of  the  Low 
Countries,  he  visited  Italy,  and  for  a  considerable  time  was  pro- 
fessor of  rhetoric  at  Milan,  where  he  took  the  degree  of  doctor 
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of  km^  tnA  Wiui  maxiiied.  He  was  nonuiatad  historiograpker 
tohia  oatholic  nugeftty,  and  i^eceived  thehimoiir  of  a  dtisQiitfiqi 
at  Rome.  In  l&HS  he  waa  incited  to  IiOuyauie»  to  auceeed  to 
the  chair  c^LiiNiiua^  whoae  pupil  he  had  been.  He  was  also 
made  acouns^or  to  the  arcnduke  Albert,  and  entmated  with 
the  government  of  the  dtadel  of  liouvanie.  At  the  time  when 
a  trace  was  negociatuig  between'  the  Dutch  and  the  Idngc^ 
Spain,  in  1638,  he  puUiahed  a  book  entitled  ''  fitatera  BelS  et 
Pacisi'*  in  which  he  showed  how  greatly  peace  was  neoeasarf 
to  tiie  Spanish  Netherlands,  and  qpoke  ueely  of  the  advan- 
tages to  be  gained  by  the  enemy.  This  work  gave  offisnce,  and 
the  autiior  was  near  ellcperiencing  the  usual  course  of  those 
who  counsel  paciftc  measmnes  at  a  time  when  passion  and  pie* 
jttdice  urge  tne  continuance  of  war.  The  sequel^  however, 
proved  tiuut  he  judged  more  wisely  than  those  who  were  at  the 
head  of  the  affiurs.  'Puteanus  died  at  Louvaine  in  1646,  aoed 
seventy^two.  His  works  are-^-L  De  usu  finictuque  BibUome- 
cm  AmbrosiansB.  2.  Comus,  sive  Phagesiposia  Cimmeria,  de 
luxu  somninm.  S»  Historic  Insnbricse^  qmirruptionea  Baiba- 
nirum  in.Italiam  continent,  foL  4.  Pietatis  thaumata  in  Pro- 
theum  Pardienjcuxn.  5*  Bruma  sive  chimonops^iion  de  bun 
dibus  lumis,  &c.  6.  Circulus  urbanianus.  7.  SellietPads 
statera.    8.  Auspicia  Bibtiothec»  pubUcse  Lovamensis. 

CLAUDIUS  ACHILLINI,  gnmdaon  of  Alexander  Adtit 
hni,  i^^ad  lectures  at  Bdogna,  Ferrara,  and  Parma,  where  he 
waa  much  esteemed.  He  was  a  phik)8opher,  theologian,  ma^ 
thematician,  poet,  and  lawyer.  In  the  latter  capacity  ne  was  a 
professor  of  jurisprudence  for  several  years  at  Bi^gna,  Pairaa, 
and  Ferrara»  with-  tiie  highest  reputation.  So  nrach  admintioa 
did  his  learning  excite,  tiiat  inscriptions  to  his  honour  w«re 
placed  in  the  schools  in  his  life  time.  He  accompanied  cardi* 
nal  Ludovino,  afterwards  Gregory  XV.,  when  he  went  as  a 
legate  into  Piedmont;  but  being  neglected  by  this  cardhial 
when  he  became  pope,  he  left  Rome  in  diagust,  and  retired  to 
Parma;  where  the  duke  appointed  him  profiessor  of  law,  with 
a  good  salary.  Achillini  was  a  particular  friend  of  tiie  cavalier 
Marini,  whose  style  in  poetry  he  imitated,  adopting  the  same 
stirain  of  turgid  metaphors,  and  far-fetched  thoughts  and  points 
which  obtained  the  a^pplause  of  that  age.  A  canzone,  whidi 
he  addressed  to  Lewis  XIIL,  on  the  borth  of  the  dauphin,  is 
said  to  have  been  rewarded  by  cardinal  Richelieu  witii  a  gold 
chain  of  the  value  of  one  thousand  crowns.  Towarda-llie  aid 
of  his  life  he  lived  principally  in  a  country  house  called  H  Sasso^ 
and  died  there  October  1,  1640,  aged  sixty-^ix.  Hb  philo- 
sophical works  were  printed  in  a  tolio  volume  at  Venice  in 
1^,  and  reprinted  with  additions  several  times  afterwards. 
Besides  these,  he  wrote — 1.  Annotationes  Anatomicie,  15S0, 
4to.    ^.  De  Humani  Corporis  Anatomia,    1521,  4to.    3.  In 
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Muncliiii  Aiiatomiaiii  Annotationes,  folio,  15£2.  4.  Da  Sub* 
jecio  Mediciii»»  1568,  folio.  5.  De  Chiromantiee  et  Phyriog-^ 
noiiikB)  foHo.    6.  De  Univ^rsalibos,  1501,  folio. 

HENRY  PHILIPPI,  a  learned  Jesuit,  was  bom  in  Luxeni4 
burg,  in  the  vicinity  of  St.  Hubert's,  ih  thfe  Ard^nes,  m  the 
year  1575.  He  commenced  his  noviciate  in  the  order  of  Jesus 
at  twenty-one  years  of  a^e,  and  soon  distinguished  himself  by 
his  proficiency  in  the  various  departments  of  academical  leam*" 
ing»  and  particukrly  in  scripture  history  and  chronology.  Hav* 
ing  been  admitted  to  the  degree  of  doctor  of  divinity,  he  taught 
philosophy,  scholastic  divinity,  and  biblical  ]iteratuFe>  in  the 
universities  of  Grats  in  Stiria,  Vienna  and  Prague.  For 
some  time  he  was  rector,  or  president,  of  the  coU^e  belonging 
to  the  society  at  Vienna.  Afterwards  he  was  appointed  tutor 
and  confessor  to  Ferdinand  III.,  king  of  Hungary  and  Bohe* 
mia ;  in  whose  service  he  died  at  Ratisbon,  in  1686,  about  the 
age  of  sixty-one,  while  attending  his  royal  pupil  at  the  diet 
which  elected  him  king  of  the  Romans.  He  was  the  author  of 
a  great  many  works,  principally  on  the  sdenoe  of  chronoloffy^ 
of  which  the  following  are  most  worthy  of  note.  '^  ChroiKHo* 
gica  Synoutts  sacrorum  Temporum,'*  16^4, 4to. ;  '*  Manuab 
Chronologicum  veteris  Testamentii''  16S5,  8vo. ;  **  Chronologic 
veteris  Testament!  accuratum  Examen,''  1697,  4to. ;  ''  Nota? 
et  Questiones  Chronologicss  in  Prophetas  majores  et  minores/' 
1636,  8vo.;  ^' Questioned  Chronological  de  Annis  Domini^ 
Julianis,  Nabonassari  et  JEth  Juliana  componendis,**  &c*  1630, 
4to. ;  **  Tabulae  Annorum  Expensomm  pro  Chronok>gia  Ec* 
cleaiastica,"  1634;  '*  De  Annis  Nati,  et  Passi  Salvatis,"  1630« 
4to. ;  ''  Tractatus  de  Olympiadibus,"  1635 ;  and  ''  Introductio 
Chronologicae  sen  de  computo  Ecclesiastico  ad  Chronologiam 
accommodato,**  which  was  puMished  from  his  MSS.  in  1681, 
4to. 

ANTHONY  DE  BANDOLE,  advocate  in  the  parliament 
of  Provence,  published  a  French  translation  of  Xepbiltnus,  at 
Paris,  in  1610,  in  quarto.  He  also  printed,  in  the  same  city^  in 
1609,  quarto,  a  parallel  between  Caesar  and  Henry  IV.,  pre*- 
fixed  to  Caesar's  Commentaries,  translated  into  French,  and 
commented  on  by  Vigenere. 

JOHN  CARTHA6ENA,  was  first  a  Jesuit,  and  after  that 
a  Franciscan.  He  was  a  native  of  Spain,  and  professor  at  S»- 
lanfanca ;  but  removed  from  theitce  to  Rome,  where  he  taught 
divhuty  with  applause,  under  the  pontificate  of  Paul  V.  He 
died  at  Naples  in  1617.  No  man  was  ever  more  devoted  td 
the  interests  of  the  court  of  Rome  than  Cartha^rena,  or  stood  up 
more  peremptorily  for  the  papal  rights.  This  anpears  by  his 
work  published  upon  the  quarrel  between  Paul  V.  and  the  re^ 
pubKc  of  Venice^    The  French  have  found  arguments  in  thes* 
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^nxAsf  wli4re\dch  to.  delbid  thenuelTes  ogaiiiat^  thd  im&ioiis 
CMqplainti  <^  tbe  Spaniards.  Cartkagtiia  made  likewise  some 
extravagant  suppositions  concerning  God's  favours  to  some 


THOMAS  FARNABIE,  or  FARNABY,  an  eminent 
granunartan,  son  of  a-  carpenter  at  London^  was  bora  in  1575. 
While  at  Oxford,  being  enticed  to  abandon  his  rdigiony  he 
went  to  Spain,  and  was  Siet e  educated  in  a  college  behuigbg  to 
the  Jesuits.  Being  weary  of  their  severe  discipline,  he  went  with 
Sir  John  Hawkins  and  Sir  Francis  Drake  in  their  last  voyage 
m  1585.'  He  was  afterwards  a  soldier  in  the  Low  Countries ; 
Imt  bemg  reduced  to  great  want,  retaimed  to  England,  where 
wandering  about  for  sone  time  under  the  name  of  Thomas  Ba- 
niaase,  the  anagram  of  his  name,  he  settled  at  Martoch,  in  So- 
mersetshire, and  taught  grammar  with  reputation.  He  re« 
moved  to  London,  and  opened  a  school  with  larse  accommo- 
dations for  young  gentlemenv  While  he  taught  here,  he  was 
toiade  M.  A.  at  Cambridge,  and  meorporated  into  the  univarsi^ 
pf  Oxford.  Thence  m  removed,  in  1636,  to  Seven  Oaks  in 
liLent;  and  taught  the  sons  of  several  noblemen  and  gentlemen 
who  boarded  vrith  him,  with  great  suecess,  and  grew  rich. 
Upon  tfa§  breaking  out  of  the  civi(  war  in  1641,  he  vras  cast 
into  prison.  It  was  debated  in  the  house  of  commons,  whether 
he  should  be  sent  to  America ;  but  this  motion  being  rejected, 
lie  was  removed  to  Ely-house,  in  Holbom,  where  he  died,  Jane 
J5{th,  16471  Many  writers  have  spoken  with  gieat  approbation 
ef  his  lalKmrs.  M.  Bayle  says,  '*  His  notes  upon  most  of  the 
ancient  Latin  poets  have  been  of  gr^at  use  to  young  bq^ianers, 
being  short,*  learned,  and  designed  chiefly  to  deaf  up  the 
text.'* 

.  CHARLES  FITZGEFFREY,  a  poetical  writer  in  the 
reign  of  queen  Elizabeth,^  was  the  son  of  Alexander  Fitx  Gef- 
ftey,  of  a  good  family  in  Cornwall,  and  bom  in  1575.  He  be- 
eame  a  commoner  of  Broadgate  Hall,  Oxford^  in  159^  took 
the  degrees  in  arts,  and  entered  into  orders.  At  length  he 
became  rector  of  St.  Domkiick,  in  his  own  county,  where  he 
was  esteemed  a  grave  and  leanied  divine,  as  he  was,  while  at 
the  university,  an  excellent  Latin  poet  He  died  at  his  par- 
sonage of  St.  Dominick,  and  was  buried  in  tbe  chancel  of  the 
diurch  there  in  1636. 

ANTHONY  D'ANDRADA,  a  Portuguese  Jesuit,  who 
•discovered,  in  16£4,  the  country  of  Cathay  and  Thibet,  of 
which  he  published  an*  account.    He  died  at  Qoa,.  in  1684. 

MELCHIOR  HAIMINSFELD  GOLDAST,  a  famous 
civilian,  historian,  and  compiler,  bom  at  Bischoffsel,  in  Switzer> 
land,  in  1576.  He  was  in  great  repute  with*  the  learned,  but^ 
being  a  protestant,  was  oflen  obliged  to  change  his  place  of 
residence,  which  kept  him  always  poor,  «  though,'*  as  Dt.Wol- 
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kiu9  observes,  ''he  was  one  of  the  most  lalio|rioiis  aad  udefiir 
tjgable  compile^  that  ever  existed^*'    He  died  in  1635.- 

JPEANCIS  GUYET,  a  feanied  critic,  nw  bom  of  a  good 
family  at  Angers,  in  157ii.  His  parents  died  whil^  he  vas  a 
child,  and  his  guardians  soon  wasted  his  small  estate*  He  dili-^ 
gently  applied  himself  however  to  books*  He  went  to  Rome 
in  1604  to  study  the  Italian  language ;  and  was  soon  able  to 
write  Italian  verses.  He  was  much  esteemed  by  cardinal  du 
Perron,  and  several  great  personages.  He  returned  to  Paris 
by  the  way  of  Germany,  and  was  taken  into  the  house  of  the 
duke  d'Etemon,  to  teach  the  abbot  de  Grauaelve,  who^waa 
made  cardinal  de  la  Valette  in  1621.  His  noble  pupil  con* 
ceived  a  grpat  esteem  for  hhn,.  entrusted  him  with  his  most  in^- 

Krtant  concerns,  took  him  to  Rome,  and  procured  him  a  good 
nefice.  Gruyet,  however,  on  his  return  to  Paris,  retired  to 
a  private  life  in  Burgundy  coHege.  Reading  ancient  authors 
was  his  favourite  employment,  imd  the  margins  of  his  classics 
were  fuU  of  notes,  many  of  which  hatve  been  published;  He 
If  as  also  the  author  of  a  di»^rtation  tending  to  prove  that  the 
Latin  lanj^oage  is  derived  from  the  Greek ;  but  it  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  printed.  He  s  said  to  have  been  a  sin- 
cere and  honest  man.  He  was  cut  for  the  stone  in  1636 ;  ex->- 
cepting  which,  his  kmg  life  was  ^arcely  attended  with  any  ill 
health.  He  died  of  a  catarrh,  after  three  days'  illness,  in  the 
aorms  of  James  du  Puy,  and  Menage,  his  countrymen,  April  1^ 
1655,  aged  eighly. 

SIR  THOMAS  AYLESBURY  merits  a  place  in  this  class 
not  only  as  being-  a  learned  man  himself,  but  also  as  the  patron 
of  men  of  letters.  He  was  bom  in  London  in  1575,  was  edu- 
cated at  Westminster,  and  studied  at  Oxford,  where  he  took 
his  degress  of  A  J\f  •  in  1605.  He  became  secretary  to  Charles 
earl  of  Nottnigham,  lord  high  admiral,  and  gave  so  many 
proofs  of  his  sUll  in  mathematics^  that  he  retained  his  secre*^ 
taryship  under  the  duke  of  Buckingham,  upon  his  succeeding 
the  earl.  By  the  duke's  influence,  he  was  appointed  roaster  of 
requests,  roaster  of  the  mint,  and  created  a  baronet.  Th^ 
profits  of  these  lucrative  offices  he  applied  to  the  most  bene*> 
volent  purposes.  He  not  only  made  all  men  of  science  welcome 
to  his  table,  and  afforded  them  all  maimer  of  countenance^  but 
also  gave  regular  pensions  to  such  of  them  as  were  in  narrow, 
circmnstancts,  and  took  them  with  him  to  his  country  seat  \x% 
Windsor  park,  where  he  usually  spent  the  summen  It  is  ta 
t>e  regretted,  that  a  man  of  so  benevolent  a  character  should 
himself  have  afterwards  experienced  adversity.  In  consequence 
of  his  steady  adherence  to  the  king,  he  was,  in  1642,  stripped 
of  his  places  and  estate.  He  bore  up  cheerfully,  however, 
under  hia  misfortunes,  and  in  1649  retired  with  his  family  to 
Brussels.    He  died  at  Breda  in  165V,  aged  eightyTone.    His 
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dkttffhfer  married  the  mat  earl  of  Clareticlon.  Besides  her 
h^  feft  a  son  named  William,  who,  at  the  request  of  Charles' 
the  First,  translated  D'Avila's  history  of  the  civil  wars  of 
France  jnto  English,  which  was  printed  in  1647;  hut,  in  an 
edition  of  1678,  the  merit  of  the  whole  is  falsely  giyen  to  Sir' 
Charles  Cotterel. 

PHILIP  PACE,  son  of  David  Pace,  was  bom  in  Hems- 
bach  in  1576;  studied  at  Neustadt  and  Heidelburg;  became 
eminent  for  grammatical  erudition ;  and,  under  the  patronage 
of  the  elector  Palatine,  visited  the  universities  of  BasUin  1599, 
and  €reneva  in  1600.  He  became  rector  of  Neustadt  coDege' 
in  1612;  principal  of  that  of  Hanau  in  1645;  published  hiar 
father's  life  and  exegetical  works  in  1647 ;  several  tracts  on 
grammar;  with  commentaries  on  the  Scriptures,  and  other 
dieological  works. 

tlOHN  STIERNHOOK,  a  learned  Swede,  was  bom  in 
1*576;  After  travellmg  into  foreign  countries,  from  1620  tQ 
1624,  he  was  appointed  lecturer  on  iurispradence  and  the  po- 
litictil  sciences  at  Vesteros,  and,  in  1640,  was  made  professor  of 
jurisprudence-  in  the-  newly  established  academy  at  Abo.  In^ 
1658  his  sight  became  bad,  a  defect  which  continued  during* 
the  remainder  of  his  life ;  yet  two  years  before  his  death,  wluch- 
happened  at  Stockholm  in  1675,  he  went  to  Holland  and  visited' 
the  Hague,  Leyden,  Amsterdam,  and  several  other  parts,  with* 
out  any  assistance.  He  was  the  author  of  various  esteemed 
works 

ROBERT  BURTON,  was  the  son  of  Ralpfr  Burton,  of 
an  ancient  and'  respectable  family  at  Lindley,  in  Leicestershire, 
and  was  bora  there^  February  8,  1576.  He  received  the  first' 
rudiments  of  learning- at  the  free-school  of  Sutton  Coldfield,in 
Warwickshire,  from  whence  he  was,  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  in- 
the  long  vacation,  1593,  sent  to  Brazenose  college,  in  the 
condition  of  a  commoner,  where  he  made  a  considerable  pro- 
gress in  logic  and  philosophy.  In  1599  he  was  elected  student 
of  Christchurch,  and,  for  form  sake,  was  put  under  the  tuition 
of  Dr.  John  Bancroft,  afterwards  bishop  of  Oxford.  In  1614 
he  was  admitted  to  the  reading  of  the  sentences,  and  on  the 
S9th  November,  1610,  had  the  vicarage  of  St.  Thomas,  in  the 
West  suburb  of  Oxford,  conferred  upon  him  by  the  dean  and 
canons  of  Christchmrch,  which,  with  tiie  rectory  of  Seagrave,  in 
Leicestershire j  given  to  him  in  the  year  1626,  by  George  lord 
Berkeley,  he  kept,  to  use  the  words  of  the  Oxford  antiquary, 
with  much  ado,  to  his  dying  day.  He  seems  to  have  been  first 
beneficed  at  Walsby,  in  Lincolnshire,  through  the  influence 
•f  his  noble  patroness,  Frances,  countess  dowager  of  Exeter; 
but  resigned  the  same^  as  he  tells  us,  for  some- special  reasons; 
at  his  vioarajffe  he  is  remarked  to  have  always  given  the  sacni- 
snent  in  wafers.     Wood  s  character  of  him  is,  that  ''  he  was{ 
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an  exact  mathemadciari,  a  curious  calculator  of  iiativities»'ft 
well  read  Bcholar,  a  thorough-paced  philologist,  and  one  that 
understood  the  surveying  of  lands  welK    As  he  was  hj  mai^y 
accounted  a  severe  student,  a  devourer  of  authors,  a  melan>* 
choly  and  humorous  person ;  so  by  others,  who  knew  him  wel^ 
a  person  of  great  honesty,  plain-dealing,  and  charity.    I  have 
heard  some  of  Che  ancients  of  Christchurch  often  say,  that  his 
company  was  very  facetious  and  juvenile ;  and  no  man  in  his  time 
did  surpass  him  for  his  ready  and  dextrous  interlarding  his 
common  discourses  amons  them  with  verses  from  the  poets,  or 
sentences  from  classic  authors ;  which  being  then  all  the  fashion 
in  the  university,  made  his  company  the  more  acceptable.'*    H^ 
appears  to  have  been  a  universal  reader  of  all  kinds  of  book% 
and  availed  himself  of  his  multifarious  studies  in  a  very  extra* 
ordinary  manner.    From  the  information  of  Heame,  we  leara 
that.  John  Rouse,  the  Bodleian  librarian,  furnished  him  witl| 
choice  books  for  the  prosecution  of  his  work  on  the  Anatomy 
of  Melancholy.    The  subject  of  his  labour  and  amusement 
seems  to  have  been  adopted  from  the  infirmities  of  his  own 
habit  and  constitution.     Mr.  Granger  says  "  he  composed  this 
book  with  a  view  of  relieving  his  own  melancholy,  but  increased 
it  to  such  a  degree,  that  nothing  could  make  him  laugh  but 
going  to  the  bridge  foot,  and  hearing  the  ribaldry  of  the  barge** 
men,  which  rarely  failed  to  throw  him  into  a  violent  fit  of 
laughter.    Before  he  was  overcome  with  this  horrid  disorder, 
he  in  the  intervals  of  his  vapours  was  esteemed  one  of  the 
most  &cetious  companions  in  the  university.*'    The  Anatomy 
of  Melancholy  is  a  store-house  of  learning  on  all  kinds  of  sub 
jects,  intermingled  with  quaint  observations  and  witty  illustra* 
tions.    Burton's  residence  was  chiefly  at  Oxford ;  where,  in  his 
chamber  in  Christchurch  collie,  he  departed  this  life,  at  or 
very  near  the  time  which  he  had  some  years  before  foretold 
from  the  circulation  of  his  own  nativity.    His  body,  with  due 
solemnity,  was  buried  near  that  of  Dr.  Robert  Weston,  intbe 
North  aisle,  which  joins  next  to  the  choir  of  the  cathedral  of 
Christchurch,  on  the  27th  January,  1639.    Over  his  grave  was 
soon  after  erected  a  comely  monument^  on  the  upper  pillar  of 
the  said  aisle,  with  his  bust,  painted  to  the  life.    The  monu^^ 
ment  also  contains  the  following  inscriptions,  written  by  himself, 
and  put  up  by  his  brother :  ^*  Faucis  notus,  pauci  oribus  igno- 
tus,  nic  jacet  Democretus  junior,  cui  yitam  dedit  et  mortem 
Melmidiolia.  Obit  viii.,  Id.  Jan.  A.  C.  mpcxxxix.I>    "  Known 
to  few,  unknown  to  fewer,  here  lies  Democritus  junior,  tq 
whom  Meltmcholy  ^ave  life  and  death.*'    Burton  left  behind 
him  a  choice  collection  of  books,  many  of  which  he  bequeathed 
to  the  Bodleian  library,  and  that  of  Brazenose  college.    He 
also  left  a  hundred  pounds,  for  a  ftmd  to  purchase  five  pounds*    . 
worth  of  bo#ks,  every  year,  for  the  Ubi^ary  of  Christ  Church. 
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From  **  The  Axiatoxny  of  Melandioly*'  eeverid  modem  mtten 
haye  drawn  amply,  without  acknowledgtnent;  Amcng  these 
wholesale  plt^^aries^  9teme  wais  the  most  baiefiu^ed,  and  the 
best  of  his  pa&etic,  as  well  as  hmnorchis  passages,  are  fitenlly 
copied  from  Burton.  The  discovery  of  the  plagiaHsm  of  the 
celebrated  author  of  *^  Tristram  Slumdy"  was  made  by  I>r. 
Ferriar,  of  Manchester,  and  is  recorded  by  that  writn  in  hb 
^  iHustrations  of  Sterne.'* 

GASPAR  SCIOPPIUB,  a  learned  German  writer,  bom 
at  Neumarch,  m  the  Upper  Palatihate,  on  die  STth  of  May, 
1576.  He  studied  at  the  uniTensity  with  so  mudi  suoeess,  that 
at  the  age  of  sixteen  he  became  an  audior;  and  pubB^ed 
books,  says  Ferrari,  which  deserve  to  be  adnured  by  aR  men. 
But  his  disposition  did  not  correspond  with  his  genius.  Natu* 
^ally  passionate  and  malevolent,  he  assaulted  without  mercy 
the  characters  of  enunent  men;  He  abjured  the  system  of  the 
protestantd,  and  became  a  Roman  catholic  about  1559.  He 
possessed  all  those  qualities  which  fitted  him  for  making  a  dis« 
iinguished  figure  in  the  literary  world ;  imagination,  memory, 
profound  learning,  and  invincible  impudence.  But  he  neidier 
nhowed  respect  to  his  superiors,  nor  decency  to  his  equals,  fh 
was  indeed  a  perfect  fire-brand,  scattering  around  him  the  most 
litrocious  calumnies.  Joseph  Scaliger,  above  aU  others,  was 
the  greatest  object  of  his  satire.  That  learned  man  having 
drawn  up  the  history  of  his  own  fhmily,  and  deduced  its  gene- 
alogy from  princes,  was  severely  attacked  and  ridiculed  by 
Sdoppius.  Scaliger  in  his  turn  wrote  a  book  entided.  The 
Life  and  Parentage  of  Caspar  Scioppius ;  in  which  he  says, 
that  the  fiEither  of  Scioppius  had  been  successivdy  a  grave- 
digger,  a  jounieymah  stiktioner,  a  hawker,  a  soldier,  a  milkr, 
and  a  brewer  of  beer ;  that  his  wife  was  long  kept  as  a  mis- 
tress, and  at  length  forsaken,  by  a  debauched  man,  whom  Ae 
followed  to  Hungary,  but  i^as  bbliged  to  return  to  her  fansbaod ; 
that  then  he  treated  her  harshly,  and  condemned  her  to  die 
lowest  servitude ;  that  his  daughter  was  as  disorderly  as  her 
mother ;  that  after  the  flight  of  her  husband,  who  was  going 
to  be  burned  for  some  infamous  crimes,  she  became  a  common 
prostitute,  and  at  length  grew  so  scandalous  that  she  was  com- 
mitted to  prison.  These  accusations  against  the  fiunihr  of 
Scioppius  inflamed  him  still  more.  He  coUected  aH  the  calunn 
liies  thrown  out  against  Scaliger,  and  formed  them  into  a  huge 
volume.  He  treated  with  great  contempt  the  Idng  of  England, 
James  L  in  his  *'£ccle8!asticu6,^'&c,  and  in  his^'CoUyrimn 
Jlegiam  Britannica  Regigraniter  ex  oculis  laborante  numere 
missum;  that  is,  An  eye  salve  for  his  Britannic  Majesty •**  He 
had  also  the  audacity  to  abuse  Henry  IV.  of  France  in  a  moct 
scurrilous  manner,  on  which  account  his  book  was  burned  at 
Paris,    He  was  hung  in  effigy  in  a  ferce  tduch  was  repiesettted 
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befiire  Idtig  Jatnes.  ProToked  widi  hb  itiaoletice  to  their 
sovereigiiy  the  servmnta  of  tbe  EngSsh  ambassador  assauted 
him^at  Madrid^  and  corrected  him  ^ever^y.  He  p^bliehed 
more  than  thirty  defamatory  libels  agaiftst  die  <7esuits.  He. 
abb  stadied  the  Apocalypse^  and  affirmed  that  he  had  found 
the  key  to  that  mystdcious  book.  He  ^ent  £k>i^  of  jbis  expo-, 
aitions  to  cardinal  MaBarme«  but  the  Cardinal  did  not  read  theiA*- 
Ferrari  tells  Us,  tbat  duriiig  the  last  fourteen  ye^s  of  his  Ufe^' 
he  diut  himself  up  in  a  cknall  apartment,  that  be  could  repeltt. 
the  Scriptures  almost  endrely  by  heart;  but  his  good  quali- 
ties were  eclipsed  by  his  vices.  For. his  furious  assaults 
upon  the  most  eminent  meuj  he  nr^s  called  the  Cerberus  oC 
literature*  He  accuses  ^ven  Cicero  of  baifearisms  imd  im* 
promrieties.  He  died  on  the  Idth  Notembert  1649,  aged  74, 
at  Jradua,  the  ohly  retreat  which  remained  to  him.  Four  hun- 
dred books  are  ascribed  to  him,  which  discover  ^eat  genius, 
and  leamLhg.. 

PETER  SCRIVERIUS,  an  estimable  man  of  letters,  was; 
bom  at  Haerlem  in  i576*  He  wits  educated  first  at' Ainster* 
dam,  where  he  had  an  uncle  in  the  magistracy,  and  then  at; 
Ijeyden,  with  the  ihtehtidn  of  bein^  brought  to  the  bar,  but 
his  own  inclination  pointed  exclusively  to  the  belles  lettres.  He 
contracted  an  intimacy  with  all  the  emin^it  men  of  lettersi  {Uid. 
beinc  at  length  in  circumstances  to  pursue  his  0wn  mode  of 
life,  he  took  a  wife,  and  fited  at  Leyaen,  devotfaig  his  time  to 
reading  and  irriting,  and  disengaged  from  business  of  any  kind« 
He  gave,  editions  of  many  ancient  authors^  collated  from 
MSS»,  and  often  illustrated  by  notes :  among  which  were  Ve- 
getius,  Frontinus,  Hygrius,  Apuleius,  Martial,  and  Seneca  the 
tn^pedian*  He  also  publifibed  A  curious  ,collecdon  of  Batavian 
antiquities^  and  other  pieces  relative  to  the  early  history  of  the 
United  Provinides*  He  wtote  a  Mrork  in  Dutchi  afterwards 
translated  into  Latin,  on  the  History  of  Printing ;  in  which  he 
maintained  the  daims  of  Lawrence  Coster  to  die  invention  of 
that  invaluable  ^rt.  Scriverius  lost  his  sight  at  die  age  of  74, 
but  coiitinued  to  solace  himself  with  literature  tiB  ms  death 
deven  years  after,  in  1660.  His  fungal  wbs  attended  by  the 
university  of  Leyden  in  a  body,  and  Fred«  Gronovius  pro« 
nounced  his  eulogy.  A  collection  of  philological  and  poetical 
pieces,  from  his  manuscripts,  was  published  at  Utrecht,  in 
17«7,4to, 

NICHOLAS  TBJ6AULT,  ^  leanK^d  Jesuit  writer, 
was  a  native  of  Douay^  and  bOm  in  1577«  He  entered  into 
the  Society  of  Jesus,  and  in  1610  was  sent  as  a  missionary  to 
the  East  fndies.  After  residii^  a  year  in  China,  he  returned 
to  Europe,  to  procure  a  recruit  of  missionaries,  and  performed 
the  grteter  part  of  die  journey  .by  land*  Having  assembled 
44  cOQ^^Mtvions  of  different  iiadon^  he  welit  back  with  them  to. 
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the  east,  and  $X  length  died  at  Nankin,  in  1688.  Fnganlt's 
publications  were  ^' A  Life  of  Gaspar  Barzeus,  one  of  the 
Companions  of  St.  Xavier;**  "De  Christiana  Expedidoiie 
»pud  Sinas  ex  Matthei  Ricci  Commentariis,"  1615,  4to.  In 
tnis  worki  composed  by  Matt.  Ricci,  is  contahied  a  deacription 
of  the  manners,  laws,  and  customs  of  the  empire  of  China, 
with  an  account  of  the  acts  of  the  Jesuits  in  that  country. 
<*  De  Christianis  apud  Japonioos  triumphio,"  1623.  This  is  a 
relation  of  the  Christian  martyrdoms  in  Japan.  **A  CSiinese 
Dictionary/'  3  vols,  printed  in  China. 

JOHN  JEROME  BRONZERIUS,  was  of  rich  parent- 
age, and  born  in  a  small  town  in  the  Venetian  territory,  in 
1 577.  After  making  great  progress  in  the  study  of  the  belles 
lettres,  philosophy,  and  astronomy,  he  was  sent  to  Padua, 
where  he  was  initiated  into  the  luiowledge  of  medicine  and 
anatomy,  and  in  1597  was  made  doctor.  He  now  went  to 
Venice,  where  he  practised  medicine  to  the  tame  of  his  deadi, 
in  1630. 

GIAN  VITTORIO  ROSSI,  in  Latin,  JANUS  NICIUS 
ERYTHREUS,  a  literary  character,  was  born  of  a  good 
family  at  Rome,  in  1577.  He  received  his  education  under 
the  Jesuits,  at  the  Roman  college,  where  he  joined  the  studies 
of  law  and  philosophy  to  that  of  polite  literature,  tiD,  being 
disappointed  with  his  views  in  respect  to  the  first  of  these  pur* 
suits,  he  limited  his  attention  to  the  last.  He  entered  into  the 
academy  Ugli  Umoristi,  of  which  he  was  one  of  the  most  zea- 
lous promoters,  and  gave  such  proofs  of  ability  in  its  exercises, 
that  several  advantageous  offers  of  employment  were  made  to 
him.  At  length  he  accepted  the  post  of  secretary  to  the  car- 
dinal Andrea  Peretti,  with  whom  he  resided  twenty  vears. 
After  that  prelate's  death,  he  retired  to  a  solitary  viua  on 
mount  Sant  Onfreio,  where  he  lived  in  tranquillity,  to  himself 
and  his  studies,  till  his  decease  in  1647,  at  the  age  of  70.  His 
learning  and  amiable  character  caused  him  to  be  much  regret* 
ted  by  the  men  of  letters  in  Rome,  as  well  as  by  several  pev- 
3ons  of  rank,  among  whom  was,  especially,  cardinal  Chigi, 
^dFberwards  pope  Alexander  VH.  Rossi,  better  known  by  ms 
classical  name  of  Erythreus,  was  an  author  in  various  depart- 
meints.  His  first  publication  was  a  kind  of  satire  on  the  coiw 
rupt  manners  of  the  RoQians,  entided,  **  Endemas,  Lib.  X.'* 
and  which  is  rather  declamatory  than  philosophical.  He  also 
published  two  volumes  of  ''  Epistles,'*  addressed  to  cardinal 
Chigi,  under  the  name  of  Tyrrhenus,  and  two  others  of  dif- 
ferent persons  r  also  various  dialogues  on  moral  to|^ic8,  ora- 
tions, and  ascetic  tracts,  all  these  in  Latin.  His  principal  work 
is  entitled  "  Panuotheca  Imaginorum  Illustrium  Vurorum,'* 
bemg  eulogies,  or  biographical  accounts  of  many  learned  men. 
Iris  contemporari^*    in  this  ]performance  not  much  judgomnt 
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m  displayed,  «ad  he  ha*  gnreii  way  too  nracfa  to  lus  prbate 
affectioDB,  in  praise  or  eensure ;  yet  the  work  has  its  wakm  in 
Kterary  history. 

THOMAS  CORY  ATE,  a  yery  extraordinary  person,  who 
made  himself  famous  by  his  whimsical  esctravaganeies,  was 
the  son  of  a  clergyman,  and  bom  at  Oldcombe  in  Somerset- 
shire, in  1577.  He  acquired  Greek  and  Latin  at  Oxford ;  and 
coming  to  London,  was  received  into  the  household  of  Henry 
prince  of  Wales.  He  got  acquainted  with  the  wits  of  tlu^ 
age,  and  exercised  their  abilities,  having  more  learning  than 
ntdgment.  In  1608  he  took  a  long  journey  on  foot ;  and  on 
his  return,  published  his  travels  under  the  following  stranflc 
title;  '^  Crudities  hastily  gobbled  up  in  Five  Monlhs'  Travdsm 
France,  Savoy,  Italy,  Rhetia,  Helvetia,  some  parts  of  High 
Germany,  and  the  Netherlands.*'  Lond.  1611,  4to.  He  wrote 
several  other  works. .  In  161S  he  set  out  again  with  aresohitioii 
to  spend  ten  years  in  travelling ;  he  went  first  to  Constantinople  f 
and  after  travelling  over  a  peat  part  of  the  East,  died  of  a 
flux  at  Surat,  in  Sie  East  Lidies.  Some  of  the  accounts  of 
his  peregrinatioRB  are  to  be  found  in  Purchases  Pilgrimages. 
.  AUGUSTINE  OREGIUS,  a  learned  Italian  cardinal  and 
philosopher,  was  descended  from  parents  in  humble  circum- 
stances, and  bom  at  Florence  in  the  year  1577*  As  he  afford- 
ed early  indications  of  good  natural  abilities,  and  a  love  of 
learning,  he  met  with  friends,  who  sent  him  to  study  at  Rome, 
with  a  small  exhibition.  Here  an  adventure  occurred  to  him 
similar  to  that  which  befel  the  patriarch  Joseph  in  the  house 
of  his  Egyptian  jnaster ;  and  he  proved  equally  faithful  to  his 
duty.  He  had  the  resolution  to  fly  from  his  apartment,  and 
to  spend  a  cold  winter's  night  in  the  street,  without  clothes, 
sooner  than  venture  back  to  the  scene  of  temptation*  When 
cardinal  Bellarmine  was  apprised  of  this  striking  instance  of 
his  virtue,  he  protected  the  voung  scholar,  and  placed  him  in 
a  college  where  the  youths  of  the  first  families  in  Rome  were 
educated.  The  advantages  of  this  situation  he  improved 
with  the  greatest  diligence  and  success,  and  became  a  profi- 
cient in  the  Greek  tongue,  philosophy,  divinity,  ecclesiastical 
history^  and  an  acquaintance  with  the  councils.  He  appears  to 
have  entered  into  orders,  and  probably  resided  at  lirst  with 
cardinal  JBellarmine,  and  afterwards  with  cardinal  Barberini, 
who  became  pope  by  the  name  of  Urban  VIII.  While  the 
cardinal  last  mentbned  was  legate  at  Bologna,  he  employed 
Oregius.to  examine  whether  Aristotle  teught  the  mortality 
of  the  soul,  with  the  intention,  should  that  l^  the  case,  of  per- 
suadinff  the  pope  to  prohibit  lectures  upon  him,  with  regard  to 
that  siu)ject.  On  this  occasion  he  vindicated  Aristotle  against 
that  chflffge  in  a  niece  entitled  *^  Aristotelis  vera  de  rationalis 
Jknimm   Lnmortautate  Sententia,''    whicbwas  published  «t 
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Bone  m  1631»  iii  ^fttuto.    Ib  the  aaiw  year  lie  puUnhei 
Theological  Tteiiltises  on  the  subjcete  coirtaiiied  in  the  i 


in  the  first 
part  of  the  ^'  Summa"  of  A^uhias,  which  he  drew  up  for  die 
Miiefit  of  cardinal  Barberini,  Ua  pat^n'a  iie{>hewf  and  sent 
iote  the  world  for  the  use.  of  the  yottnger  Roman  ptefaitea. 
Upon  the  aoceadum  of  Uirban  YIIL  to,  the  papal  digmty^  he 
ihiule  Oregiult  his  ditiiie;  Und  iA  1684  he  honoured,  faim  with 
Ae  purple,  and  presented  him  to  the  archiepisedpal  see  of 
BeneVento.  He  died  iri  that  plaee  in  1635,  wlien  he  was  58 
yeaift  of  aee^  Cardinal  Bellannine  used  to  call  him  hift  tffiotn^, 
and  pope  Urban  YUL  was  accustomed  tb  giv6  Imh  the  tide  of 
BpUarlaiine.  He  wrdte  a  treatise  '^  De  Ax^elis,"  and  another 
*^  De  Operibus  sex  dierUm,*'  which  were  jHrihted  at  Rome  in 
VBi8&\  tad  they  w&te  cbllecbd,.  together  with  odier  treatises 
written  by  him,  and  {Printed  in  a  foUb  Tdlumci  i^  1637,  under 
the  care  of  his  nephew,  Nichc^ak  Oin^gius* 

JOHN  SK  YTT£,  chanceUar  of  the  aisademy  of  Upoal,  to 
which  h^  was  a  great  benefactor^  was  bom  lit  Nyhbping  in 
1577.  After  being  sone  time  aedretarjt  in  the  Swedish  chan- 
eery,  he  was  chosen  by  the  fatates  t6  be  prAeptor  to  prince 
Gustkvus  Adi^hus ;  aiod  dt  the  same  tinid  app<Mnted  by  king 
Charles  to  superintend  the  eduoatioh  dP  John,  duke  of  Ostro" 
ffOthia,  who  was  five  years  older  than  Gustavus*  It  was,  there- 
five,  cotisidered  as  a  master  piece  of  policy  in  the  king,  that  he 
placed  the  crown  prince  and  the  pretender  to  the  throne^ 
under  the  inspection  of  so  faithful  and  trusty  an  insfmctor.  Iiir 
16S2  he  was  made  chancellor  of  the  acad^ny  of  Upsal,  and  in 
1629  governor-general  of  Ingria, .  {^ivonift,  and  Carelia.  He 
was  esteemed  one  of  the  most  learned  men  of  his  time,  and  ki> 
qoired  great  celebrity  en  account  of  his  eloquence,  ao  that  he 
was.  employed  either  as  envoy  or  ambassador  to  many  fiareign 
courts.  Gustavus  Adolphus  entertained  for  him  the  highest 
nspect,  and  in  16^4,  conferred  on  him  the  title  of  baron.  He 
ivas  a  great  patron  of  literature,  and  tendered  essential  service 
tb  the  academy  of  Upsal,  by  founding  a  professorship,  named 
after  him  the.Skyttian,  for  ^e  cultivation  of  the  Latin  language, 
Iberlury  criticism,  and  the  poUtictil  sciences.  In  the  senatehe 
w^  a  determined  opponent  of  aristocratical  powers  and  la- 
boured with,  great  zeal  to  estaUish  Ihe  royal  authority.  He 
died  in  1645.  Among  his  works  was  the  following :  **  Brief 
instructions  in  regard  to  the  virtues  and  arts  which  a  Prince, 
who  wiidies  to  rule  happily  over  his  kingdom  and  States,  oUght 
to  exercise  and  empk>y,  addressed  to  that  exalted  Lord  and 
Princb  Gustavus  Adolphus."    Stockhohn,  1604, 8vd. 

THOMAS  GRYNiSUS,  nephew  of  John  James,  was 
born  at  Syringen,  in  Swabia,  imd  educated  under  the  care  of 
his  uncle.  He  was  Lx^n  and  Greiek  profisssor  at  Berne  and 
Jbsil,  ahd  was  highly  r^qpected  as  a  isclmhur  mid  a  i&an* .  Ha 
left  four  son^  all  eminent  in  hterature. 
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FRANaS  BBNARDINE  FERRARI,  a  man  of  ktu 
ten,  botn  at  Mifabi  about  1677.  Frederic  BorromeOi  arch' 
bishop  of  Mikuiy  appokited  hmk  to  travel  mto  TariouB  paita  of 
Europe  in  order  to  purt^haae  books  and  manuscripts  to  form  a 
Bbrary  at  Milan.  Ferrari  collected  a  great  number  of  books^ 
which  laid  th^  foUiidatfon  of  the  Ambrosian  hbrary,  and  died 
in  1669*  HOm  works  are — L  De  Aiitiquo  Ecdesiasticanmi 
Epistolaruih  genete^  £•  De  Ritu  Sacraram  Ecdesise  Catibo-r 
Iid»  concionum.    8.  De  Teterum  acclamationibus  et  pbuistt. 

JOHN  GERARD  VOSSIUS,  a  learned  and  hOiorioiia 
writer^  was  of  a  considerable  family  in  the  Netherlimds ;  and 
was  bom  in  1577,  in  the  Paktinatt,  near  Heidelbar^^  atA  place 
where  his  father,  John  Vossius^  was  minister.  He  became  watt 
skilled^  in  polke  literature,  history,  and  sacred  and  profane 
antiquities,  and  was  made  director  of  the  college  of  Ddrt.  He 
waii  at  length  made  professor  of  elbquence  and  chronology  at 
Leyden,  raence  he  w«^  called  in  1638  to  Amsterdam,  to  fill 
the  chair  of  a  professor  of  history.  He  died  ih  1649.  He 
wrote  many  learned  workfl»  of  wluch  a  complete  edition  haa 
been  printed  at  Amsterdam^  in  9  vols,  folio. 

The  character  of  Vossius,  as  a  writer,  is  that  of  a  laborioua 
compiler,  who  brings  together  every  thing  which  he  has  met 
widt  m  his  reading  on  a  subject,  with  no  great  regard  to 
method,  or  acuteness  of  criticism,  but  always  attentrre  to  in« 
fltroction.  His  works,  therefore,  though  not  brilliant,  hav^  a 
solid  value,  and  are  still  ccmsulted  by  scholars  with  i&dvantikge« 
He  was  the  father  of  five  sons,  all  of  them  men  of  letters^ 

GEORGE  SANDYS,  youngest  brother  of  Sir  Edwin,  was 
bom  in  1677,  he  was  a  most  accomplished  gentleman;  travelled 
over  several  part^  of  Europe  and  the  East,  and  published  an 
account  of  hb  journeys  in  folio,  in  1686.  He  maae  an  elegant 
tomslation  of  Ovid's  Metamorphoses,  and  composed  some 
poetical  pieces  of  his  own  that  were  greatly  admired.  He  also 
paraphrased  the  Psalms,  and  left  behind  a  trtoslation,  with 
notes,  of  one  sac^d  drama,  written  by  tBrrotius^  entitled  Chris* 
tos  Patiens;  on  which,  and  Adamus  Exul,  and  Masaiiu%  is 
founded  Lauder's  impudent  charge  of  plagiarism  against  the 
immortal  Mikon.  He  became  one  of  the  gentlemoi  of  the 
chamber  to  Charles  I.,  and  died  in  1648« 

LAURENCE  BETERLINCK,  a  voluminous  writer,  a 
native  of  Antwerp,  was  bom  in  April  1578,  of  a  fimfily  of 
BergenHyp-zoom,  and  received  his  education  amdng  the  jesUiti. 
He  afterwards  studied  philosophy  at  Lotivaine,  and  also  aii^^ 
sumed  the  ecclesiastic  dresi  for  his  divinity  course,  but  he  was 
appointed  professor  of  poetiy  and  rhetoric  in  the  college  of 
Yaidse.  He  afterwards  nad  a  living  near  Louvaine,  and  also 
fnugfat  philosophy  in  Ihe  same  neighbourhood.  In  1605  he 
was  called  to  Ajitwerp,  where  he  hsd  the  charge  of  the  school, 
and  some  promotion  in  the  church.    He  died  there  June  7, 
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IflCT.  His  works  are — 1.  Apophthegmata  Christianoriim,  8vo. 
59*  BibKa  Sacra  Tarionim  translationuin,  3  vols,  folio.  9.  Proin-» 
taarium  morale  super  evangelia  communicay  et  particularia 
qusedani  fastorum  totius  anni,  Svo.  4.  Magnum  Theatrum 
vitie  humanse,  8  vols,  folio. 

FREDERIC  LINDENBRUCH,  the  laborious  editor  of 
Virgil,  Terence,  and  other  classics ;  and  the  author  of  "  codex 
legum  antiquarum,"  folio,  was  a  Fleming,  and  died  1638. 

CHRISTOPHER  ANGELUS,  a  native  of  Ghreece,  who 
after  suffering  many  hardships  and  cruelties  from  the  Turks, 
came  over  to  England,  where  he  was  well  received.  He  taught 
Greek  in  the  university  of  Oxford,  and  wrote  many  books, 
particularly  an  account  of  his  own  sufferings,  which  was  very 
interesting.  It  was  printed  in  Greek  and  English  in  1617.  He 
died  in  1638. 

JOHN  FILESAC  was  bom  at  Paris.  He  taught  ethics, 
and  afterwards  philosophy,  at  the  college  de  la  Marche,  and 
was  rector  of  that  university  in  1586.  He  took  his  doctor's 
degree  in  1590,  and  was  made  curate  of  St.  John  en  Greve. 
Fiiesac  was  eminent  among  his  contemporaries  for  his  soundness, 
learning,  and  piety.     He  died  at  Paris,  May  S7,  1638. 

JOHN  MEURSIUS,  a  learned  and'  laborious  writer,  bom 
at  Losdim,  near  the  Hague,  in  1579.    He  early  discovered  a 
fondness  of  the  sciences.    At  thirteen  he  wrote  Greek  verses, 
and  at  sixteen  made  a  commentary  on  Lycophron.    He  went  to 
study  the  law  at  Orleans  with  the  son  of  Bameveldt,  whom  he 
accompanied  in  his  travels.     In  1610  he  was  made*professor  of 
history  at  Leyden;  and  afterwards  Greek  professor.    In  1611 
the  magistrates  of  the  United   Provinces  appointed  him  to 
write  the  history  of  his  country.    He  married,  in  161S,  Anna 
Catherine  Bilberbecica,  descended  from  a  very  ancient  famQy 
in  Pomerania,  who  possessed  many  amiable  qualities.    During 
fourteen  years  residence  at  Leyden,  he  pubUshed  more  works 
Uian  the  whole  body  of  professors  had  done  from  the  foun* 
dation  of  the  university  in  1575.     His  writings  have  now  spread 
his  reputation  in  every  part  of  Europe.     Christian  IV.  king  of 
Denmark,  in  16S5,  conferred  on  him  the  offices  of  historio^ 
grapher  royal,  and  professor  of  history  and  poUtics  in  the  aca* 
demy  of  Sora,  where  he  resided  twelve  years.     In  1688  he  had 
a' violent  attack  of  the  stone,  from  which  he  recovered,  but  died 
of  a  consumption  induced  by  the  same,  ^th  September,  1639. 
He  left  behind  him  a  son  and  a  daughter.    He  was  of  a  very  nuld 
disposition,  and  in  his  friendships  he  was  firm  and  affectionate. 
He  was  the  author  of  several  historical,  critical,  and  miscellaneous 
works ;  but  had  no  hand  in  a  scandalous,  indecent  piece  published 
in  his  name,  entitled  "  Meursii  Elegantish  Ladnse  Sermonis :" 
which  was  the  production  of  one  Westrenhis,  an  advocate  of 
Copenhagen. 
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BRIAN  TWYNE,  son  of  Thomas,  and  grandson  of  Jbbn 
Twyne,  was  born  in  1579^  and  admitted  a  scholar  of  Corpos 
Christi  college,  Oxford,  where  he  obtained  a  fellowship,  and 
was  appoint^  Greek  reader.  He  was  afterwards  presented  to 
the  vicarage  of  Rye  in  Sussex.  Laud  had  a  great  regard  fov 
him,  and  employed  him  in  drawing  up  the  university  statutes, 
all  of  which  he  transcribed  with  nis  own  hand,  and  was  re* 
warded  with  the  place  of  custos  archivorum,  founded  in  1634ir 
He  died  at  his  lodgings  in  St.  Aldgate's,  July  4,  1644,  aged 
sixty<-fiye,  and  was  buried  in  Corpus  chapel.  He  wrote  '*  An- 
tiquitatis  Academism  Oxoniensis  Apologia,  4to. ;''  and  left  large 
collections  relative  to  the  history  of  the  university. 

FRANCIS  ROUS,  a  republican  writer,  was  born  at  Hal- 
ton  in  Cornwall,  in  1579,  and  educated  at  Broadgate  hall^ 
Oxford.  He  was  brought  up  to  the  law,  and  became  a  member 
of  parliament  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  when  he  was  distin- 
guished by  his  zeal  for  the  establishment  of  a  commonwealth 
on  the  plan  of  the  Hebrew  republic.  He  was  aft;erwards  the 
tool  of  Cromwell,  whom  he  compared  to  Moses,  and,  in  conse-* 
qnence,  was  made  one  of  his  lords.  He  was  also  appointed 
provost  of  Eton,  where  he  died  in  1659.  His  works  were  pub^ 
lished  in  folio,  1657,  Hie  son,  Francis  Rous,  a  physician,  died 
young  in  1643.    He  wrote  *^  Archoeologise  Atticse/'  16S7,  4to« 

LOUIS  DE  SOUZ  A,  an  eminent  writer,  was  a  native  of  Por^* 
tugal,  and  bom  at  Santarem.  His  father  was  a  man  of  family, 
governor  of  the  castle  of  St.  George  de  la  Mina.  Louis  waa- 
brought  up  to  the  military  profession,  and  served  first  in  the  or-r 
der  of  Malta,  where  he  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  Turks.  After 
being  liberated,  he  served  with  the  troops  in  America  and  the 
East  Indies.  He  then  married  a  widow  of  rank;  but  the  loss 
of  a  child  and  other  circumstances  impressing  them  with  a 
spirit  of  devotion,  they  both  instantly  took  the  religious  habit 
in  the-  Dominican  order,  De  Souza  changing  his  baptismal 
name  of  Manuel  for  that  of  Louis.  In  addition  to  the  polish 
of  a  man  of  the  world,  he  had  acquired  a  good  share  of  litera* 
ture,  and  had  written  an  elegant  preface  to  the  Latin  poems  of 
Falcone-.  He  was,  therefore,  chosen  to  write  the  history  of 
his  order  in  Portugal,  in  the  vernacular  tongue,  of  which  he 
printed  the  first  volume,  folio,  in  1633,  at  his  convent  of  Bem-^ 
fica,  near  Lisbon.  From  his  papers  two  other  volumes  were 
printed  after  his  death.  He  also  wrote  the  "  Life  of  Don 
Bartholomew,  or  the  Martyrs,"  printed  in  1619,  and  of  which  m- 
French  teanslation  has  been  ffiven ;  and  a  "  History  of  John* 
HI.,  long  of  Portugal,'*  which  has  remained  in  manuscripts 
Thi»  author  is  accounted  one  of  the  best  writers  of  his  country «• 

WILLIAM  ERSKINE,  youngest  son  of  the  treasurei^ 
cupbearer  to  the  kiiur,  was  a  mto  of  oonsiderable  learningi- 
though  no  author.    He  was  in  strict  habits  of  literary  intima4||^ 
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wUt  Sir  Bdliert  Moty*  fiirat  prwdeot  of  ^  BpyA  Bmmj, 
wids  ford  Bcouncker,  and  i*06t  of  the  gi^o^p  wh^  m^i  tgg^tb^ 
ftl  Oxford^  and  in  Greebam  Collage,  du^g  ^Q  oivU  wars.  I^ 
livad  to  a  great  age^  and  used  to  b^  c^ed  cousiu  WiQina  hj 
Ae  flueceasive  prinoes  of  the  houfi^  of  $tmurt»^ 

WiBiam  Enkine'fl  Biaiew,  the  ^omitess  of  Mareschal,  .was 
a  waman  of  leanvbg  and  taste,  to  whQn  Arthur  JTohnaloD  ad- 
dressed some  of  his  pieeea  qf  Latjio  poetryi  and  his  Tev^jen 
of  the  Psalms. 

-  P£TER  GALATIN,  a  learned  franeiocan  monlc^  who  iras 
livia^  in  the  year  163S.  He  acquired  considerable  reputation 
by  different  tbeolmicd  and  literary  prodaotioo^. 

THOMAS  DECK£R,  a  dramatic  writer,  contemporary 
irith  Ben  Jonson,  with  whom  he  quarrelled.  In  the  Biographia 
Dtamatica  is  a  long  list  of  forffott^a  plays  of  Deckef ;  and  his 
^  Gdtt's  HombQolC"a  scarce  litde  tract  by  hipiif.was  el^gandy 
and  curiously  reprinted  in  1813* 

'  WILLIAM  DRUBY,  an  English  gentleman  of  consi- 
derable learmng  and  genius,  who  became  a  teacher  of  poetry 
sad  rhetoric  in  the  English  college  at  Douay,  in  1618.  He 
was  inyited  thither  by  Dr.  Ke^pn,  the  president,  ^ho  was 
then  proYiding  professors  to  teach  such  young  men  as  had 
been  drawn  fi^m  the  protestant  religion  in  England,  and  had 
hitherto  been  edueated  in  the  scboqls  of  the  Jesuits.  Drary 
was  for  some  time  a  primmer  in  EngUvad,  on  account  of  hin 
religion,  but  was  relaamd  at  the  intercession  of  c^unt  Gonde* 
mar,  the  Spaiush  amhassadcnr  in  England,  to  wJbiombededi* 
eated  his  dcree  Latin  plays. 

ELIZABETH  LEGGE,  the  eldest  daughter  of  Edward 
Legge,  Esq.,  an  ancestor  c^  the  earl  pf  Dartmpu^,  was  Ikhh 
in  I5S0.  She  studied  the  Latin,  French,  Spanish)  and  Irish 
languages,  and  had  a  fine  poetical  geniua;  biit  becanie  blind 
by  mi£iiffht  reading.  She  lived  chiefly  in  Irdbind,  and  died 
unmarried  at  the  age  of  105.  Her  famijy  •  wa^  reBuprkable  for 
longevity.  One  of  her  brothers  lived  tQ  be  109,  oiie  sister  to 
be  more  than  a  century,  and  another  died  in  her  1  l^h  year* 

HENRY  PEACHAM,  a  writer  of  considerable  note  in  his 
day,  appears  to  have  been  the  son  of  Mr.  Henry  Peachain,  of 
Leverton,  near  Boston,  in  the  county  of  Lincploi  In  his 
**  Compleat  Gentleman,"  he  says  that  he  was  bom  at  North 
Mims,  near  St.  Alban's,  where  he  received  hia  educatipn  under 
an  ignorant  school*master.  He  was  afterwards  of  Trinity 
ecdlegc,  Cambridge ;  atid  in  his  title  to  his  '^  Minerva, ''  s^ka 
himself  master  of  arts.  He  afterwards  went  to  Italy,  and  while 
in  that  country  studied  painting  and  music;  besides  which^  he 
was  skilled  in  surveying  and  engraving ;  and  learnt  mittio  of 
Oraaio  Vecchi.  He  was  aUo  intimate  with  all  tb^  great  maa-* 
tars  of  the  time  at  home,  and  has  charaQterifBed  tbeii;  several 
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furid  manifest  g^eat  knowledge  of  aU  that  vaa  understood  at  tib^ 
tkae.  respecting  practical  music.  It  is  said- that  he  wa^  reduced 
to  pover^  in  his  old  age,  and  wrote  pemvy  pamphlets  {or  brea4« 
He  died  about  1640.  His  principal  work,  entitled  ''The 
Compleat  Qentle^ian/'  wpis  once  popular,  and  went  through 
numerous  editions.  It  treats  of  "  nobilitie  in  general;  of  djg' 
niti^  and  necessitie  of  learning  in  princes  and  nobilitie;  the 
time  of  learning ;  the  dutie  of  paxents  in  their  childreii*s  edu^ 
cfttion ;  of  a  ^entl^eman's  carnage  in  the  universitie ;  of  style  in 
apeakingy  wnting,  and  read^ig  history;  of  cosmography ;  c€ 
memorable  observation  in  the  sufirey  of  the  earth;  of  geometry ;: 
of  poetry;  ofmxi^icke;  of  statues  and  medalls;  pf  drawing;  and 
painting  in  oyle ;  of  sundry  blazonnes  both  ancient  ^d  niodera  ^ 
of  armory  or  blazing  armes ;  of  exercise  of  body ;  of  reputation 
and  carnage;  oftravaile;  ofwarre;  of  fishing."  Besides  tI4» 
he  published — I.  Minerva  Britannicai  or  a  Garden  of  tie^oical 
Devices,  4io.  2.  Thalia's  Banquet.  3.  The  Valley  of  Va- 
riety. 4.  The  Worth  of  a  Penny,  or  a  (Caution  to  keep 
Money.    5.  The  Gentleman's  Exercisej  4to. 

DANIEL  HEINSIUS,  professor  of  politips  and  histoid  at 
Xieyden,  and  librarian  to  ue  university  there,  was  bom  at 
Ghent  in  1580.  He  became  a  scholar  to  Joseph  Scahaeor  sJk- 
.Leyden,  and  was  in4ebted  to  him  for  the  perfection  to  which  he 
attained  in  literature.  He  distinguished  hiinself  as  a  critic  by 
his  labours  on  many  classical  authors^  and  ^as  highly  honoured 
at  home  and  abroad.  Gustavus  Adolpbus  gave  him  a  place 
.among  his  counsellors  of  state ;  the  republic  of  Venice  made 
him  a  knight  of  the  or4er  of  St.  Mark;  and  pope  Urban  VIIL 
made  him  great  o£fers,  if  he  vould  come,  as  ne  expressed  it, 
*'  to  rescue  Ilome  from  barbarism."  He  died  in  1666.  The 
learned  have  all  joined  in  their  praises  of  Heinsius ;  Gerard 
Vo^aius  says,  that  he  was  a  very  great  man,  and  calls  him  the 
.ornament  of  the  muses  and  the  graces ;  Casaubpn  admirefr 
lum  equally  for  his  parts  and  learning;  Parius-  calls  him  die 
Varro  of  lus  age;  Barthius  ranks  him  with  the  fir^t  writers ; 
Bochart  pronounces  him  a  truly. great  and  learned  man;  ^nd 
Selden  speaks  of  him  as  '^  tam  severorum  quam  anuBniorum 
Kterarum  sol/' — a  light  to  guide  us  in  our  gay  as  well  as  s^yere 
pursuits  ip  literature.  Some,  however,  have  thought  that  be 
was  not  so  well  formed  for  criticism;  and  Le  Clerc>  in.  hip 
.account  of  the  Amsterdam  edition  of  Bentley'19  '^Horace/*" 
.says,  that  tliMigh  doubtless  a  learned  man,  who  had  spent  all 
his  life  in  the  study  of  criticism,  yet,  if  we  may  judge  by  hip 
Horace,  he  was  })y  no  means  hapny  in  his  coi^ectures ;  but  hp 
jqpeaks  much  mo^  advai^tageously  of  his  sfm,  Nichc^ae  I^einr 
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Ami  and  agreed  with  the  rest  of  the  worlds  that  though  not 
80  learned  a  man  as  his  father,  he  had  a  better  taste  for  critic 
cism-  Heinsius  published  several  editions  of  classic  authors; 
also  two  treatises  *'De  SatiraHoratiana;"  poems,  and  prose 
works,  some  of  which  were  satirical,  as  the  ^'Laus  A^ini;" 
"LausPediculi;"  &c. 

FRANCIS  ZYPiEUS,  or  ZYP  VANDER,  a  learned 
writer,  bom  at  Malines,  in  1580.  The  bishop  of  Antwerp  ap- 
pointed him  canon  and  archdeacon  of  his  church.  He  wrote 
several  works,  and  died  in  1655,  aged  75. 

ELIAS  PUTSCHIUS,  a  native  of  Antwerp,  was  bom 
in  1580,  and  became  a  celebrated  grammarian;  his  family  was 
originally  from  Augsburg.  When  he  was  only  twenty-one, 
he  published  Sallust,  with  framients  and  good  notes  ;  he  thei!^ 
published  the  celebrated  collection  of  thirty-three  ancient 
grammarians,  in  4to.  at  HanaU,  in  1605.  He  was  preparing 
other  learned  works,  and  had  excited  a  general  expectation 
from  his  knowledge  and  talents,  when  he  died  at  Stade,  in 
1606,  aged  ^. 

FRANCIS  LUGO,  elder  brother  of  John  Lowth,  was 
born  at  Madrid  in  1580,  and  became  a  Jesuit  at  Salamanor, 
in  1600,  where  hejirst  employed  himself  in  teaching  the  rudi- 
ments of  grammar,  but  he  afterwards  was  professor  of  philo* 
sophy,  and  was  sent  to  the  Indies.  There  ne  filled  the  divi- 
nity chair  in  the  town  of  Mexico,  and  also  in  Santa  Fe.  These 
Eosts,  however,  not  being  agreeable  to  the  retiremeiit  in  which 
e  desired  to  live,  he  returned  to  Spain.  In  the  voyage,  he 
lost  the  best  part  of  his  commentaries  upon  the  ''  Summa"  of 
T.  Aquinas,  and  narrowly  escaped  being  taken  prisoner  by  the 
Dutch.  He  was  afterwards  deputed  to  Romfe  by  the  province 
of  Castile,  tq  assist  at  the  eighth  general  assembly  of  the  je* 
suits ;  and,  upon  the  conclusion  of  it,  he  was  detained  by  two 
employments,  that  of  censor  of  the  books  published  by  the 
Jesuits,  and  that  of  Theologue  General.  But  finding  himself 
to  be  courted  more  and  more,  from  the  time  that  his  brother 
was  made  a  cardinal,  he  went  back  into  Spain,  where  he  was 
appointed  rector  of  two  colleges,  or  of  a  college  or  school, 
consisting  of  two  divisions,  as  is  that  of  Westminster.  He 
died  in  1652,  after  writing  several  books. 

WILLIAM  HIGFORD,  an  elegant  writer,  bOm  in  1680, 
at  or  near  Alderton,  Gloucestershire,  and  received  his  educa- 
tion at  Oxford.  He  died  at  his  house  at  Dixton,  near  Alderton, 
April  6th,  1657.  Most  of  his  writings  are  lost;  one  manu- 
script, however,  is  preserved,  entitled,  •*  Institution  or  Advice 
to  his  Grandson,"  of  which  an  abridgment  was  published  by 
Barksdale,  1660,  12mo.  This  interesting  work  is  ftiHy  de- 
scribed  m  the  ^'Censura  Literaria.'*    A  descendant  of  the 
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author,  the  Rev.  Henry  Higford^  died  at.  Dieted,  aged  86, 
March  S5th,  1795. 

JOHN  RUDBECKi  a  learned  Swede,  was  born  iti  IS6L 
After  acquiring  the  elements  of  learning  at  Orebo  and  Streng- 
nas,  he  entered  himself  at  Upsal,  and  had  scarcely  attained  to 
the  !^rd  year  of  hh  age,  when  he  was  appointed  professor  of 
mathematics  at  the  latter;  but  he  exchanged  tfiis  oiBce  for 
the  professorship  of  Hebrew,  in  1610.    On  the  coronation 
of  Gustavus  Adolphus,  he  took  his  degree  as  doctor  in  theo- 
logy, and  in  1619,  he  was  raised  to  the  bishopric  of  Vestares. 
In  consequence  of  some  expressions  which  he  introduced  in  a 
pubUc  oration,  a  violent  dispute  took  place  between  him  and 
professor  Messenius.    It  was  carried  on  for  some  time,  little  to 
the  honour  of  either  party,  and  at  length  occasioned  so  much 
animosity,  that  the  king  ordered  the  matter  to  be  formally 
examined  in  the  consistory  of  Stockholm,  under  the  inspection 
of  the  bishops  and  other  persons  of  distinction.     If  what  Mes- 
senius says  be  true,  Rudoeck  was  obliged  publicly  to  acknow- 
ledge himself  in  the  wrong.    To  allay  the  ferment  which  had 
been  excited,  the  king  appointed  Messenius  one  of  the  ancea- 
tors  of  the  court  of  justice,  and,  in  1613,  made  Rudbeck  one 
'    i^f  his  own  chaplains.    It  was  chiefly  through  the  aseal  and 
(proM^ions  of  this  learned  man,  that  the  Swed^h  Bible,  com- 
itaker^^fiUed  the  Bible  of  Gustavus  Adolphus,  was  published 
itagcf  iA*il'"T»i618.    He  made  considerable  donations  to  the 
'^v^iirik^^Si  aeij^esteras,  contributed  to  the  improvement  of 
other  usfflBI^Uflklitions,  and  died  in  1646.    Archenhcdz,  in 
the  memoirs  of  queen  Christina,  relates,  that  Rudbeck,  hav- 
ing on  his  death-bed  received  a  visit  from  that  princess,  took 
the  liberty,  amons  other  admonitions,  to  warn  her  against  flat- 
terers, and  people  of  the  same  stamp,  who  artmUy  endea- 
voured to  become  acquainted  with  her  secrets  merely  to  betray 
them.    These  court  sycophants,  he  said,  were  the  worst  cha- 
racters in  the  world,  and  sought  nothing  else  but  her  ruin,  and 
that  of  the  whole  kingdom. .  He  was  the  author  of  various 
sermons,  preached  on  public  occasions,  and  of  several  other 
works.     He  published,  in  1636,  "  Privilegia  quaedam  Dbcto- 
rum,  Magistrorum,  Baccalaureorum,  Studiosorum  et  Scholaruni 
omnium."    This  work,  which  had  excited  great  attention,  had 
nearly  proved  the  author's  ruin,  and  soon  after  its  appearance 
was  prohibited  bv  a  decree  of  the  senate.     On  this  occasion^ 
■Skytte,  one  of  the  members,  said,  that  *'  no  book  of  a  more 
dangerous  tendency  had  appealed  in  Sweden  for  many  years  ;'* 
i  and,  therefiare,  he  insisted  that  the  publisher  should  be  obliged 
to  declare  upon  oath,  that  he  had  retained  no  copies  after  it 
was  forbidden  to  be  sold.    It  is  said  that  it  stopped  RudbecVs 
promotion,  and  prevented  him  from  being  made  an  archbighop* 
*     PETER  MAMBRIN,  a  learned  French  Jesuit,  born  in 
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Clennont,  in  158K  He  was  one  of  the  most  perfect  iiAitators 
of  Virgil  in  Latin  poetry,  and  his  poems  are  of  the  same  spe- 
<;ies.'  Thus  he  wrote  Eclogues;  Georgies,  or  four  books  on 
the  culture  of  the  soul  and  the  understanding;  together  with 
an  heroic  poem,  entitled  Constantine,  or  Idolatry  overthrown. 
He  showed  also  great  critical  abilities  in  a  Latin  peripatetical 
dissertation  on  epic  poetry.     He  died  in  166K 

SIR  THOMAS  OVERBURY,  a  learned  and  accomplished 
English  gentleman,  was  bom  at  Ilmington,  in  WarwicKshire, 
in  1581,  and  studied  at  Oxford.  His  intimacy  with  Sur  Robert 
Carr  procured  him  the  honour  of  knighthood,  and  also  occa- 
sioned his  death.  When  Sir  Robert  became  viscount  Roches- 
ter, he  contracted  an  intimacy  with  the  countess  of  Essex,  of 
which  Sir  Thomas  disapproved  in  so  plain  terms,  that  the  vis- 
count treacherously  used  his  influence  with  the  king,  to  inspire 
him  with  unjust  suspicions  of  the  baronet,  who  was  thrown  into 
the  tower,  where  he  was  poisoned,  September  15tfa,  1613. 
This  iniquitous  deed  was  not  discovered  till  two  years  after- 
wards, when  Sir  Gervase  Elways,  lieutenant  of  the  tower,  and 
some  others,  were  tried  and  executed,  but  the  principals  were 
pardoned*  Sir  Thomas  Overbury,  though  by  no  means  a  blame- 
leas  character,  was  lamented,  as  a  victim  to  the  passions  of  a 


abandoned  pairi  and  his  Kterary  accompiiahmenta  in- 
creased the  public  commiseratton.  He  wrote  both  .in  verse 
and  prose.  In  the  first,  his  poem  entitled  "  Th  :j^*:'  ^r  de- 
scribing the  character  of  a  woman  qualified  ^^^  "*  ^fr  mar- 
iried  state  happy,  was  extremely  popular.  U-Twi^imt  compli- 
ment to  this  piece  and  its  author,  was  paid  by  Owen  the  epi- 
grammatist, in  the  following  lines: 

Uxorem  cnlto  describis  carmine  takm^ 
Qualem  oratorem  Tullius  ore  potens ; 
Qualem  describis,  quamvis  tibi  nuberet  uxor, 
^qaalis  tali  non  faret  ilia  viro. 

A  tenth  edition  of  all  his  works  was  published  in  1753,  oc- 
tavo. His  nephew,  Sir  Thomas  Overbury,  published — 1.  An 
Account  of  the  Trial  of  Joan  Perry  and  her  two  sons  for  the 
murder  of  William  Harrison^  1676.  2.  Queries  on  Persecu- 
tion in  ReUgion,  &c. 

THOMAS  HAYNE,  a  learned  schoohnaster,  the  son  of 
Robert  Hayne,  of  Thrussington,  in  Leicestershire^  was  born, 
probably  in  that  parish,  in  1581.  He  was  lame  almost  from  hia 
birth,  which  prevented  him  from  enjoying  the  recreations  of 
youtlv  1^6  therefore  devoted  himself  the  more  diligently  to 
study.  He  took  his  degrees  in  arts  m  Lmcoln  college,  Oxford, 
after  which  he  became  one  of  the  ushers  at  Christ^s  hospital, 
London.    He  was  highly  respected  by  men  of  learning,  and 
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portfcuUrly  by  SeUeib  He  dibd  July  27th,  1645,  and  was 
boned  in  Chnst-churdi,  London.  He  endowed  a  school  at 
Thnianngtoni  and  founded  two  scholarships  in  Lincoln  col- 
lege; sereral  other  acts  of  cluinty  are  included  in  his  will. 
His  works  are — 1.  Gramnuttioes  Latinae  compendium,  Syo. 
2.  Linguanm  cognatio»  seu  de  Unguis  in  genere.  S.  Pax  in 
terra,  8to.  4.  The  equal  Ways  of  God  in  xeclifyinff  the  un- 
equal Ways  of  Man.  5.  General  View  of  the  Holy  Scrip-* 
tures.    6.  Life  of  Martin  Luther,  4to. 

EDWARD  HERBERT,  Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury,  in 
Shropshire,  an  eminent  English  writer,  born  in  1681,  and  edu-* 
cated  at  Oxford.  At  the  early  age  of  seventeen  he  married 
the  heiress  of  Sir  William  Herbert,  of  St  GilUan- s,  a  lady  six 
years  older  than  himsdf.  Being  weary  of  the  uniformity  of  a 
domestic  life,  he,  in  1608,  set  out  on  a  visit  to  the  continent, 
leaving  his  wife  somewhat  discontented.  Possessing  those  chi-i 
valrous  ideas  that  prevailed  in  this  duelling  age^  he  was  likely 
to  be  involved  in  perpetual  quarrels.  Accordingly,  one  of  his 
first  adventures  at  Paris,  was  the  exploit  of  recovering  a  top- 
knot for  a  young  lady  ten  years  old,  from  a  gentleman  who  had 
snatdbed  it,  in  a  manner  which  would  have  brought  on  a  duel, 
had  his  antagonist  been  as  ready  to  fight  as  himself.  To  diis 
j^tCMedux^  he  says,  he  thought  himself  obliged  by  the  oath 
taSa^j^heai  he  was  made  a  knight  of  the  bwi.  His  advan- 
tagef^'V^^'^rson  and  manners,  and  the  reputation  for  cpurage 
wiuctf^iTJ^'^.  acquired,  gained  him  many  friends,  among  whom 
was  the  consliaUe  Montmorenci.  At  a  seat  of  this  nobleman 
he  passed  a  summer,  practising  horsemanship  and  other  manly 
exercises,  in  which  he  became  singularly  expert.  He  returned 
to  England  the  followiagyear,  which  he  quitted  ajpin  in  1610, 
in  order  to  serve  in  the  Enelish  forces  sent  to  assist  the  prince 
of  Orange  at  the  siege  of  Juliers.  Here  he  signalized  him3elf 
by  a  vabur,  sometimes  carried  to  needless  temerity ;  he  like- 
wise engsged  in  some  private  quarrels ;  but  it  always  happened, 
that  notwithstanding  nis  own  readiness  to  fight,  none  of  Ids 
challenges  ever  came  to  effect.  After  the  siege  he  visited  An- 
twerp and  Brussels,  and  then  returned  to  London,  whither  his 
reputation  had  preceded  him,  and  where  he  now  stood  as  one 
of  the  most  conspicuous  characters  of  the  time.  The  afiection 
cf  a  court  lady,  which  he  seems  to  have  encouraged  by  his 
gallantries,  though,  as  he  protests,  without  any  criminality, 
produced  an  attempt  from  her  husband  to  assassinate  him  in 
the  streets  of  London,  which  he  foiled  by  a  prodigious  effort 
of  courage  and  dexterity.  In  1614  he  went  into  the  Low 
Countries,  to  serve  under  the  prince  of  Orange.  His  account 
of  this  campiugn  contains  several  instances  of  his  personal 
i  valour,  and  of  the  respect  paid  him  by  great  men,  but  does  not 
i  exhibit  him  in  the  lignt  of  a  commander;     After  its  conclusion 
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be  made  i^  tour  in  Italy/and'at  Turin  engaged  with  the  duke 
of  Savoy  to.  conduct  nrom  Fiance  a  body  of  protestahts  into 
Piedmont,  for  his  service.  This  enlistment  being  forbidden  by 
the  French  court,  he  wa9  arrested  by  the  governor  of  Lyons, 
but  soon  obtained  his  liberation.  Taking  this  action  of  the 
governor,  who  had  only  done  his  duty,  as  an  affironl^  Herbert, 
who  was  ^Meabus  of  honour,  sudden  and  quick  in  quanel^"  sent 
him  a  challenge,  which,  as  usual,  came  to  nothing.  He  passed 
the  next  summer  with  the  prince  of  Orange,  and  then  returned 
to  England*  In  1616  he  was  sent  ambassador  to  die  court  of 
France.  A  man  of.  his  disposition  was  not  likely  to  sufier  sudi 
an  honourable  oiSce  to  be  degraded  in  his  possession,  throuffa 
want  either  of  splendour  or  of  spirit;  and  the  observadons  he 
has  left  respecting  the  characters  of  the  king,  Lewis  XIII.,  and 
his  favourite  Luines,  display  much  political  sagacity.  His  wife 
did  not  choose  to  accompany  him  in  this  mission,  and  he  has 
confessed  *  to  some  deviations  from  regularity  of  conduct  for 
which  her  absence,  and  the  exanaple  of  a  Hcentious  court,  is 
some  excuse.  As  long  as^his  busmess  was  only  to  wmint'fcwi  a 
good  correspondence  between  the  two  nations,  his  task  was 
easy,  but  when  he  was  instructed  to  mediate  between  die 
French  king  and  his  protestant  subjects,  oh  which  occasion  he 
went  to  the  royal  army  at  St.  Jean  d'Angejy,  heexperienc^' 
rudeness  from  Luines,  which  hb  high  spirit  could  '^^|.t'^V^' 
Provoking  language  passed  on  both  sides,  and  a.  com*  ^5  ^^ 
sent  against  him  to  the  English  court,  which  occasiorfJ^^L^SrecalL 
He  cleared  himself,  however,  so.  well  to  his  ma8ter,'i£ataAer  the 
death  of  Luines,  which  soon  followed,  he  was  sent  back  to  France 
as  resident  ambassador.  Jt  was  at  Paris  that,  in  1624*,  he  mrinted 
bis  famous  book,  *'De  Veritate  prout  .distinguitur  a  Kevela- 
tione,*'  which  he  had  planned  and  begun  in  Endand.  An  in- 
cident which  he  has  mentioned  as  previous  to  its  publication, 
is  a  remarkable  proof  of  the  power  of  the  imagination  over 
an  enthusiastic  mind.  Being  in  his  chamber,  doubtftil  as  to 
the  propriety  of  publishing  his  book,  on  one  fair  day  in  sum- 
mer, his  casement  opened  to  the  south,  the  sun  shining  clear,  and 
no  wind  stirring,  **  I  took,"  says  he,  *'  my  book  De  Veritate  in 
my  hand,  and  luieeling  on  my  knees,  devoutiy  said  these  words ; 

0  thou  eternal. God,  author  of  the  light  which  now  shines 
upon  me,  and  giver  of  all  inward  Oluminations,  I  do  beseech 
thee  of  thy  infinite  goodness  to  pardon  a  greater  request  than 
a  sinner  ought  to  make ;  I  am  not  satisfied  enough  whether  I 
ought  to  publish  this  book,  De  Veritate ;  if  it  be  for  thy  glory, 

1  teseech  thee,  give  me  some  sign  from  heaven ;  if  not,  I  shall 
suppress  it.  I  had  no  sooner  spoke  these  words,  but  a  loud, 
though  gentle  noise  came  firom  the  heavens,  for  it  was  Hke 
nothing  on  earth,  which  did  so  comfort  and  cheer  me  that 
I  took  my  petition  as  granted,  and  that  I  had  the  sign  de- 
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uuuided*"  He  makes  the  most  Bolemn  protestation  of  the. 
truth  of  thb  narratiTe,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that 
he  fully  believed  in  the  reality  of  the  circumstance. 

In  1625  he  was  created  baron  of  the  kingdom  of  Ireland, 

by  the  title  of  lord  Herbert,  of  Castle  Island ;  and  in  1631  by 

that  of  lord  Herbert,  of  Cherbury,  in  Shropshire.     On  th^ 

breaking  out  of  the  civil  wars,  he  adhered  to  the  parliament ; 

and,  in  1644,  obtained  a  pension,  on  account  of  his  baving 

been  plundered  by  the  king's  forces*    He  died  at  London,  in 

1648.    y  Lord  Herbert,"  says  Mr.  Granger,  "  stands  in  the 

£r8t  rank  of  .the  public  ministers,  historians,  and  philosophers 

of  his  age. .   It  is.  hard  to  say  whether  his  person,  his  under* 

fiitanding^  or  his  courage,  was  the  most  extraordinary,  as  the 

fair,. the  learned,  and  the  brave,  held  him  in  equal  admiriition; 

but  the  same  man  was  wise  and  capricious,  redressed  wrongs 

and  quarrelled  for  punctilios,  hated  bigotry  in  religion  and 

was  himself  a  bigot  to  philosophy."    His  best  performance  is 

the  ''Histoiy  of  Henry  VIII.,"  folio.    In  1663  appeared  his 

book,  **  De  fleligione  Grentilium,"  of  which  a  translation  was 

printed  in  1705.   Lord  Herbert  also  wrote,  *'£xpeditio  Buckr 

inghami  duels  in  Ream  insulam ;''  and  his  own  life ;  which  last 

wasAxrinted  in  1764,  4to.  ^ 

.   JOHN  AGLIONBY,  was  bom  m  Cumberland,  educated 

mQueen's  college,  Oxford,  and  known  for  his  great  learning. 

to  Ant,  head  of  St  Edmund's  hall,  chapldn  to  James  I.,  and 

oncf.vwllke  translators  of  the  New  Testament    He  died  at 

Islip,  wKSIfk  he  was  rector,  1610,  in  his  forty-third  year.    Hi$ 

80i^  of  the  same  name,  was  dean  of  Canterburv,  an  honour 

which  he  enjoyed  but  a  few  months,  and  died  1643. 

JEREMIAH  HOELTZLINUS,  a  philologer,  was  a 
native  of  Nuremburg,  but  settled  at  Leyden,  and  is  best 
known  by  his  edition  of  Apollonius  Rhodius,  which  was  pub* 
lished  there  in  1641.  He  published. ako  a  German  translatioA 
of  the  Psalms.    He  died  in  1641. 

RICHARD  GETHING,  a  penman,  was  a  native  of  Here- 
fordshire. He  settled  in  Fetter-lane,  London ;  and  about  1616 
published  a  copybook  of  various .  hands.  In  1645  appeared 
another,  entitled  '*  Chirographia,"  of  which  there  is  an  edition, 
i664,  with  his  portrait  in  the  front.  Besides  these  works, 
he  published  *^  Calligraphotechnia,"  which  was  dedicated  to 
Sir  Francis  Bacon,  in  1696. 

MATTHIAS  BERNEGGER,  who  was  bom  Dec.  8, 1582, 
at  Hallstadt,  in  Austria,  became  rector  of  the  college,  and  pro- 
fessor of  history  at  Strasburgh,  where  he  died,  Feb.  8,  1640. 
Hewas  esteemed  one  of  the  best,  critics  of  his  time,  and  had 
particularly  studied  the  works  of  Thucydides,  Tacitus,  Sueto- 
^us,  and  Sallust.  His  chief  works  are — 1.  Hypobolimaea  D. 
JVIariss  Deiparae  Camera,  seu  Idolum  Lauretanum,  &c.  4to. 
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9.  De  Jore  ^endi.negos  et  Prind^  4to/  3. 
teututt  IL  Grotii  et  Matt  Benieggeri,  12mo.  4.  Epistabe 
Joannis  Kepleriy  &c.  ISmo.  a.  Obsenrationeg  MincRllnnei,  Svo» 
Hb  also  pubUshed  editions  of  Tacitus,  and  the  yoHilger  Pliny. 

MARIO  BETTINI,  aleataed  Italian  Jesuit,  was  bom  at  Bo- 
logna,  Feb.  €,  156S.  He  entered  the  order  in  1595,  and  was 
afterwards  moral,  mathematical,  and  philosophical  professor  in 
the  coDege  of  Parma.  He  died  at  Bologna,  Nov.  7, 1637.  His 
works  are — 1.  Rubenus  hikrotragedia  satyra  Pastoralis,  4to» 
S.  Clodoveus^  ^we  Lodovidns,  tragicum  nlvflndiam,  ISteo. 
S.  Lycseum  Morale,  Politidum  et  Poeticum,  4to.  4»  Apiaiia 
universas  Philosophise,  Mathematicse,  3  toIs.  foL  5.  £iKlides 
explicatos*  6.  i£rarium  philosophise  mathematiae.  7.  Re- 
creotiomim  Mathematicarum  Apiaria  XII.  novissima.  folio. 

PHILIP  ARIGHETTI,  canon  of  Florence,  was  bom  in 
that  dty  in  158S,  and  died  m  166S.  His  father  Nidiolas,  who 
died  at  Florence  in  1639,  was  a  great  madiematjcian.  The 
works  of  Philip  are,  The  Rhetoric  of  Aristotle.  A  translation 
of  the  PoeticB  of  the  same  author.  Four  Academic  Discourses. 
A  Life  of  St.  Francis.    A  Treatise  on  Prayer. 

HUGO  GROTIUS,  or  more  properly  HuA  D'Groot,  one 
of  the  ^eatest  men  of  his  age,  was  bom  at  Delft,  April  10, 
158S.  He  made  so  rapid  a  progress  in  his  studies,  that  at 
fift;een  he  had  attained  great  knowledge  in  philosc^y,  diYi^gity, 
and  civil  law,  and  a  yet  greater  proficiency  in  polite  hta  h<  ^ 
as  appeared  by  the  commentary  he  had  made  at  ^^^J^  ^^ 
Martiamis  Capello.  In  1598  he  accompanied  the  Omsh  am- 
bassador into  France,  and  was  honoured  with  sevend  marks  of 
esteem  by  Henry  IV*  He  took  his  degree  of  LL.D.  in  that 
kingdom;  and  at  his  return  to  his  native  country^pleaded  at 
the  bar  before  he  was  seventeen  years  of  age.  He  was  not 
twenty^four  when  he  was  appointed  attomey-generid.  In  I61S 
he  settled  at  Rotterdam,  and  was  nominated  syndic  of  that 
city,  but  did  not  accept  of  the  office,  till  a  wonuse  was  made 
him  that  he  should  not  be  removed  from  it  This  prudent  pre* 
caution  he  took,  ftom  his  foreseeing  that  the  quarrds  o£  Ae 
divines  on  the  doctrines  of  grace,  which  had  alveady  given 
rise  to  many  factions  in  the  state,  would  occasion  rsvolitfioiis  m 
the  chief  cities*  The  same  year  he  was  sent  to  England,  on 
account  of  the  division  diat  reigned  between  the  traders  of  the 
two  nations,  on  the  right  of  fishing  in  the  n(Mhem  seas;  bet 
he  could  obtain  no  satisfaction.  He  was  afterwards  seat  to 
England,  to  persuade  the  king  and  the  prinoipal  divines  to 
favour  the  Arminians ;  and  he  had  several  conferenees  widt 
king  James  L  on  that  subject.  On  his  return  to  Holland,  his 
attachment  to  Bameveldt  involved  him  in  great  trouble ;  far  he 
was  seized,  and  sentenced  to  perpetual  imprtsomaent  in  1619, 
and  to  forfeit  all  his  goods  and  chattels.  But  after  having  been 
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treated  with  giest  ngowt  for  above  a  year  and  a  balf  ip  his  coii» 
finement,  he  vas  deuvered  by  the  addresa  and  artifice  of  his 
wife,  who  having  observed  that  his  keepers  had  often  fisitigued 
themselves  with  searching  and  examining  a  great  trunk  full  of 
foul  linen,  which  used  to  he  washed  at  Gorcum,  but  now  let  it 
pass  without  opening  it,  she  advised  him  to  bore  holes  in  it  to 
prevent  his  being  stifled,  and  then  to  get  into  it.  She  had 
mentioned  to  the  commandant's  wife,  whose,  husband  was 
absent,  that  it  was  her  intention  to  send  away  a  large  load  of 
books,  in  order  to  prevent  her  husband  from  injuring  himself 
by  study.  At  the  time  appointed  Grotius  entered  uie  chest, 
and  was  with  difficulty  earned  down  a  ladder  by  two  soldiers* 
One  of  them,  surprised  at  his  weight,  said,  in  a  kind  of  jest 
then  proverbial,  ''  There  must  be  an  Arminian  in  it/'  She 
eoolly  answered,  that  there  were  indeed  Arminian  books. 
The  soldiers,  however,  thought  proper  to  inform  the  com* 
mandant's  wife  of  the  circumstance ;  but  she,  already  prepared^ 
would  not  permit  it  to  be  examined.  A  maid  who  was  in  the 
secret  accompanied  the  chest  in  the  boat  to  Gorcum,  and  there 
had  it  conveyed  to  the  house  of  a  friend  of  her  master.  Gro- 
tius quitted  it  uninjured,  dressed  himself  like  a  mason,  and 
taking  a  rule  and  trowel,  he  passed  through  the  market-place, 
and  stepping  into  a  boat,  went  to  Valnet  in  Brabant.  Here  h^ 
made  himself  known  to  some  Arminians,  and  hired  a  carriage 
to  Antwerp..  At  first  thece  was  a  desijgn  of  prosecuting  ms 
wife,  who  staid  in  the  prison ;  and  some  judges  were  of  opmion 
that  she  ou^t  to  he  kept  there  in  her  husband*s  stead ;  how* 
ever,  she  was  released!  by  a  pluriJity  of  voices,  and  universally 
applauded  for  her  behaviour.  He  now  retired  into  France, 
wnere  he  met  with  a  gracious  reception  firom  that  court,  and 
Lewis  XIII.  settled  a  pension  upon  him.  Having  resided  there 
eleven  years,  he  returned  to  Holland,  on  his  receiving  a  Yerj 
kind  letter  from  Frederic  Henry,  prince  of  Orance ;  but  his 
enemies  renewing  their  persecution,  he  went  to  Hamburgh, 
where,  in  1634,  queen  Christina  of  Sweden  made  him  ^e^  ooun^ 
seller,  and  sent  him  ambassador  into  France.  After  having 
discharged  the  duties  of  his  office  above  eleven  years,  he  re«- 
tumed  to  give  an  account  to  queen  Christina  of  his  embassy^ 
when  he  took  Holland  in  his  way,  and  received  many  honours 
at  Amsterdam.  He  was  introduced  to  her  at  Stockholm;  and 
there  begged  that  she  would  grant  his  dismission,  that  he 
miflht  return  to  Holland.  This  he  obtained  with  difficulty; 
and  the  queen  gave  him  many  marks  of  her  esteem,  notwidir 
standing  he  had  many  enemies  at  her  court.  A  vessel  was  also 
provided  for  his  conveyance,  on  board  of  which  he  em- 
barked on  August  1£.  He  soon  encountered  a  violent  storm, 
which  obliged  him  to  go  on  shore  not  far  from  Dantzic.  He 
set  out  for  LubecK  in  an  open  waggon,  exposed  to  the  wind 
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and  raiiif  and  armed  at  Rostock  ffieady  indispose^  A  ]pfay- 
aician  who  was  called  in  soon  declared  him  to  be  in  danger, 
upon  which  Grotius  requested  the  presence  of  a  clergyman. 
The  Lutheran  minister,,  named  John  Questorp,  who  attended 
ion  this  occasion,  has  given  a  plain  narrative  of  the  last  hours 
of  this  great  man,  which  bears  all  the  marks  of  fidelity,  and 
serves  to  confute  the  many  idle  and  calumnious  reports  raised 
on  the  subject.  "  The  second  day/'  says  he,  "  after  Grotius's 
arrival  at  this  town,  he  sent  for  me  about  nine  at  night:  I  found 
him  abnost  at  the  point  of  death.  I  advised  him  to  prepare 
himself  for  a  happier  Ufe,  and  to  repent  of  his  &ults ;  aiul  nap- 
pening  to  mention  the  publican  who  acknowledged  that  he  was 
a  sinner,  he  answered,  '  I  am  that  publican/  I  went  on,  and 
told  him  that  he  must  have  recourse  to  Jesus  Christ,  without 
whom  there  is  no  salvation.  He  replied,  *  I  place  all  my  hope 
in  Jesus  Christ.'    I  began  to  repeat  aloud  in  German  the 

iirayer  which  begins  '  Lord  Jesus ;'  he  followed  me  in  a  very 
ow  voice,  with  ms  hands  clasped.  When  I  had  done,  I  asked 
him  if  he  understood  me?  He  answered,  '  I  understand  very 
well.*  I  continued  to  repeat  to  him  those  passages  of  the  word 
of  God  which  are  commonly  offered  to  the  remembrance  of 
dying  persons  ;  and  asking  if  he  understood  me,  he  answered, 
^  I  heard  yonr  voice,  but  did  not  understand  what  you  said.' 
These  were  his  last  words ;  soon  after  he  expired,  just  at  mid- 
night.^ This  event  took  place  on  August  SS^  1643,  in  the  sixty* 
tlurdyear  of  his  a^e.  His  remains  wiere  interred  at  Delft,  in 
the  family  tomb,  where  this  modest  epitaph,  written  by  himself, 
suarks  the  spot: 


Grotius  hie  Hugo  est,  Batavi^m 

captivuB  et  exuT  Legatus  regni, 

Suecia  magna,  tui. 


Grotius  had  three  sons  and  three  daughters ;  of  whom  the 
aons  and  one  daughter  survived  him.  He  had  an  agreeable 
person,  9,  good  complexion,  an  aquiline  nose*  lively  eyes,  a 
serene  and  cheerful  countenance ;  he  was  not  tall,  but  strong 
•and  well  made.  Notwithstanding  the  embasaes  in  which  he 
Avas  employed,  he  composed  a  great  number  of  excellent  works; 
the  principal  of  which  are,  1.  Dejure  Belli  et  Pads,  <m  the 
lUgqts  of  War  and  Peace,  which  is  esteemed  a  masterpiece. 
2.  A  Treatise  on  the  Truth  of  the  Christian  Religion.  3.  Com- 
mentaries on  the  Holy  Scriptures.  4.  The  History  and  Annals 
of  Holland ;  and,  5.  A  great  number  of  Letter? ;  all  written  in 
Latin.  His  celebrated  book  on  the  Truth  of  the  Christian 
Religion  has  been  translated  into  Arabic ;  and  his  Treatise  on 
War  and  Peace,  into  most  of  the  European  languages.  His 
brotlier,  William,  was  a  lawyer,  and  a  man  of  erudition.  The 
two  sons  of  Grotius,  Cornelius  and  Dietrici  followed  the  mili- 
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^tj  prolesflion;  btlt  Peter  was  bred  to  the  law,  and  became 
pensionary  of  Amsterdam. 

tlOHN  BARCLAY,  son  of  William  Barclay,  who  was  a 
native  of  Scotland,  and  professor  of  ciyfl  law  at  Angus,  his  son 
John  being  bom  at  Pontamousson,  in  January,  1583.  tie  very 
early  distinguished  himself  in  polite  literature,  and  published  a 
commentary  on  the  Thebaid  of  Statins  in  1 601 .  Soon  after  the 
accession  of  James  I.  he  accompanied  his  father  to  England, 
where  he  presented  the  king  with  an  elegant  Latin  poem  on  his 
coronation*  To  him  he  also  dedicated  the  first  part  of  his 
*^  Satricon  Euphormionis,'*  a  Latin  satirical  work.  His  father, 
apprehensive  lest  he  should  be  induced  to  become  a  protestant, 
took  him  back  to  France,  and  he  lived  under  the  paternal  roof 
till  the  professor's  death.  He  then  went  to  Paris,  and  espoused 
a  wife;  and  in  1606  returned  to  Englandj  where  king  James 
received  him  very  cordially,  and  made  him  a  gentleman  of  the 
bed-chamber.  He  is  said  to  have  assisted  this  prince  in  a  con- 
troversial work,  and  suspicions  were  thrown  out  against  his 
orthodoxy,  which,  however,  he  strenuously  denied  to  have 
anv  foundation.  He  finished  his  '^  Euphormio,"  and  pub- 
lished a  defence  of  it  in  1610.  On  his  return  to  Paris  he 
printed,  in  1612,  a  work  entitled  '^Pietas,*'  in  which  he  de- 
fended a  performance  of  his  &ther*s  against  the  power  arro- 
gated by  die  pope  over  crowned  heads,  which  had  been  at- 
tacked by  Bellarmine.  Notwithstanding  this  declaration  against 
the  ])apal  claims,  he  was  invited  to  Kome  by  pone  PauTlV., 
and  made  it  his  residence  during  the  ktter  part  of  nis  life.  He 
was  much  caressed  there,  even  by  his  antagonist  Bellarmine, 
and  had  some  lucrative  employments  bestowed  upon  him ;  in 
return  for  which,  he  wrote  a  controversial  work  entitled  '*  Pa- 
ra&nesis  ad  Sectaris.^  While  in  the  height  of  his  reputation, 
and  durinff  the  reprinting  of  his  princimJ  work,  the  *' Arge- 
fuus/'  he  died  of , the  stone  at  Rome,  in  1621.  Barclay  was  of 
a  mdlancholy  and  singular  disposition.  He  employed  all  the 
morning  in  studying,  without  admitting  any  visitor,  and  the 
afternoon  in  cultivating  his  garden* 

PETER  DU  PU  Y,  a  man  emment  for  historical  erudition, 
was  third  son  of  Claude  du  Puy,  an  eminent  magistrate  in  the 
parliament  of  Paris,  and  one  who  corresponded  with  the  most 
eminent  scholars  of  his  time.  Peter  was  a  native  of  Paris,  and 
born  in  1582,  and  was  educated  with  great  care  under  his 
father.  He  was  proficient  in  literature,  and  further  improved 
liimsel^  in  a  journey  to  Holland,  whither  he  accompanied  the 
French  ambassador.  Aft:er  his  return,  he  laboured  with  great 
assiduity  in  ascertaining  the  right  of  the  French  crown  over 
some  of  the  neighbouring  districts,  and  for  that  purpose  was 
indefatigable  in  his  examination  of  ancient  charters,  and  there- 
by acquired  a  profound  knowledge  of  ancient  history.    He  was 
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<Niie  of  a  comnuseion  toinqittte  into  the  tbe  itoy«l  cldns  upoo 
the  dependencies  of  the  sees  of  Mets^  Toi]l>  and  Verdio^  and 
into  the  uaurpatiofis  of  the  duket  of  Lorraine^  and  he  drew  up 
aU  the  papers  necessary  in  this  business.    He  was  rewarded 
with  the  places  of  king's  counsellor  and  keeper  of  the  rojal 
library,  in  both  of  which  he  distinguished  himself  by  his  pa* 
triotism  and  bve  of  learning.    His  obliging  disposition  led  mm 
freely  to  communicate  the  stores  of  his  vast  reading  to  aU  who 
were  eogBLged  in  similar  inquiries.    In  almost  all  his  writings 
Du  Puy  aims  at  repressing  the  ecclesiastical  autiborij^,  and  the 
claime  of  the  see  of  Rome ;  hence  they  were  ill  received  at  the 
papal  court*    They  are,  however,  a  rich  treasure  of  &cts  rda- 
tive  to  all  the  matters  on  which  he  treats.    This  estimable 
person  died  at  Paris  in  1661,  at  the  age  of  sixty-nine ;  bis  life 
was  written  by  his  intimate  friend,  Nicholas  Rigault.    His 
works  are — L  Trait6  des  Droits  et  des  Libert^  de  I'E^^ 
Gallicane,  8  vols.  fol.    2.  Traits  concemant  TUistoire  de 
France,  savoir,  k  condemnation  des  Templiers,  rhisjUMie  da 
Schisme  d'Avignon,  et  quelques  proc^  crimineU»  4«o.    S. 
Trait6  de  la  majority  de  nos  rois  et  du  regences  du  royaum^ 
4to.    4.  Histoire  des  plus  illustres  Favoris,  4to« 

DENYS  PETAl^  or  DIONYSIUS  PETAVTOS*  a 
French  Jesuit  of  g^eat  erudition,  bom  at  Orleans  in  1583.  He 
was  but  nineteen  years  of  age  when  he  was  made  professor  of 
philosophy  in  the  university  of  Bourges.  He  joined  the  Jesuits 
in  1606,  and  did  great  credit  to  them  by  his  erudition.  He 
became  a  zealous  advocate  for  the  church  of  Rome ;  and  cri- 
ticised and  alMised  its  adversaries.  His  chief  work,  which  is 
still  in  great  repute,  he  entitled ''  RationarumTemporarum."  It 
is  an  abridgment  of  universal  history,  from  the  earnest  times  to 
)63S,  with  authorities.  He  died  at  Paris  in  165^  in  his  seven- 
tieth year.  He  had  suffered  greatly  from  the  stone,  so  that  he 
regarded  death  as  a  desirable  rdiease.  When  the  physician, 
Ouy  Patin,  informed  him  that  his  end  was  near  at  hand,  Petau 
caused  a  copy  of  his  ^  Rationarum  Temporaium,"  to  be 
brought  and  presented  to  him,  as  a  recompense  for  his  good 
news.  Although  of  a  warm  temper,  and  subject  to  occasional 
sallies  of  passion,  he  was  much  esteemed  in  the  commerce  of 
life,  both  as  a  man  and  an  ecclesiastic. 

THEOPHILUS  RAYNAUD,  a  Jesuit,  was  bom  at  Sos- 
pdlo  in  the  county  of  Nice,  in  1683,  and  died  at  Lyons  in 
1663.    His  works  make  twenty  vols,  folio. 

CHRISTOPHER  CRINESIUS,  a  learned  Bohemian, 
bom  at  Schlackowald  in  1584.  He  taught  die  oriental  lan- 
guages at  Wittemberg,  published  several  esteemed  works,  and 
had  many  young  men  pupils,  who  were  afterwards  authors  of 
great  repute.  He  was  invited  to  Austria  in  1614,  to  become 
pastor  at  Geschwend,  where  he  remained  five  years.*    He  then 
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acoeptod  the  pastoral  office  «t  Muhlgnih.    When  EevdKnuiJl 
II.  bunshed  «U  Ludieran  preaefaen  and  teacliers,  Crinesioa 
went  to  Ratidbon,  and  afterwards  to  NnremtMnrg.   He  waa  then 
ttMide  profesaof  of  divimty  at  Altdorff,  which  <^oe  he  enjoyed 
eniy  four  years,  dying  thete^  Aw.  S6,  1629.    He  wvote^l.  A 
Dlsconne  on  the  Confusion  ot  Tongues,    ft.  ExereitatioiMi 
Hebraies^    8*  Gynmasinnii  et  Lexioon  Syriacum,  2  vols*  4tow 
4.  Linraa  Sanaritica,  &c.  5.  Grannnatica  ChaUaica,  4to^  &e» 
JOHN  SELDlSN,  an  ennnent  literary  character,  called,  hf 
Orotins,  the  glory  of  Enghnd ;  was  ^  l>om  at  Sidvington,  in 
Sussex,  1684.   He  was  edmated  at  Chichester,  whence  he  was 
sent  to  Hart  Hill,  in  the  umversity  of  Oxford,  where  be  studied 
four  years.    In  161S  be  entered  Clifferd*s  Inn  to  study  <he 
law  $  and  in  1614  removed  to  the  hner  Temple,  where  he  soon 
acquired  great  reputation.    He  had  already  published  several 
wons,  aiS  wrote  verses  in  Latin,  Greek,  and  English,  upon 
Mr.  William  Browne's  Britannia's  Pastorals.    In  1614  he  pub^ 
listed  his  Tides  of  Honour ;  and  in  1616  his  Notes  on  Sir 
John  Forteseae's  book  **  de  Laudifaus  Legum  Angliss."  In  1618 
he  pubhsbed  his  History  of  Tydies,  which  gave  great  offence 
to  the  clergy,  and  for  whidi  he  was  called  before  the  high 
commission-court,  and  obliged  to  make  a  public  acknowledge, 
ment  of  his  sorrow  for  having  published  it.    In  IGSl,  being 
sent  for  by  the  pariiament,  though  he  was  not  then  a  member 
of  that  house,  and  giving  his  opinion  very  stroi^ly  in  fiftvour  of 
tbeir  privileges,  in  opposition  to  the  court,  he  was  committ^ 
to  the  custody  of  the  sheri^,  but  Uberated  five  weeks  there*' 
after.     In  1688  he  was  chosen  M.P.    for  Lancaster;  but, 
amidst  aU  the  divisions  of  the  nation,  kept  himself  neuter,  pro- 
secutmg  his  studies  with  such  appUcadon  that,  thovqgb  he  was 
the  next  year  chosen  reader  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  he  ieft»ed  that 
office.     In  1625  he  was  chosen  MJP.  for  Great  Bedwin,  in 
Wiltshire,  in  the  first  parliament  of  kinc  Charies  L,  in  which 
he  declared  hiraeelf  warmly  against  the  duke  of  Buckingham ; 
and,  on  ike  duke's  impeachment,  was  appointed  one  of  the  ma^ 
nagers  of  the  artides  ^against  him.    In  i6S7  and  1628,  he  op- 
posed the  court  party  with  great  vigour.     The  parliament 
being  -prorogued  to  January  20^  1699,  he  rethed  to  the  earl  of 
Kent's  house  at  Wrest,  in  Bedibrddbire,  where  he  finished  his 
Marmont  Arundeliana.    The  parliament  being.met,  he,  among 
others,  again  distinguished  himself  by  his  seal  against  the 
court,  when  the  king,  dissolving  the  parliament,  ordered  him 
and  several  odxer  members  to.be  committed  to  the  Tower;  Mr. 
Sdden  insisting  on  the  benefit  of  the  laws,  and  reftwing  to 
make  Us  submission,  was  removed  to  the  Kill's  Bench  prison. 
Being  here  in  danger  of  his  Kfe,  on  account  of  the  plague  then 
raging  in  Soutfawark,  be  petitioned  the  lord  high  treasuwr,  at 
the  end  of  Trinity  term,  that  he  might  he  removed  to  the 
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mks  fi>llowi^»  did  jinfees  issued  an  order  fi>t  ponyeyiag  hiu 
back  to  the  lying's  Beiicn»  idxenoe  he  was  released  ki  the  «d 
«^  Ae  same  year.  But  fifteen  years  after,  the  parlittBent 
ordered  him  5,000L*for  the  losses  he  had  sustained  on  this  ooca* 
aion.  Hb  was  aftervards  committed^  vith  several  other  gentle- 
Mien,  for  dispersuig  a  libd ;  but  the  author,  who  was  abroad^ 
behig  discovered,  they  were  set  at  liberty.  In  16S4;  a  dispute 
arising  between  the  English  and  Dutch  concerning  the  henring 
ftihery  on  the  British  coast,  he  was  prevailed  upon  by  arch- 
btshop  Laud  to  draw  up  his  Mare  Clausum,  in  answer  to 
Grotius's  Mare  Liberum ;  whidi  greatly  recommended  him  to 
the  &vour  of  the  court.  In  16fi>  he  was  chosen  M.P.  for 
ike  university  of  Oxford,  when  he  again  oppoeed  the  cour^ 
though  ha  might,  by  complying,  have  rmsed  niaraelf  veiy  oob^ 
fliderably.  In  1648  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  lay  membeia 
Jn  the  assembly  of  divmes  at  Westminster,  and  keeper  of  .the 
records  in  the  Tower.  In  1645  he  was  made  a  commissioner 
of  the  adjoiiralty,  and  elected  master  of  TriniQr  eoDeg^  Cam- 
bridge, but  declined  accepting  this  offer.  He  died  in  1654, 
and  was  interred  in  the  Tempk  diurch,  where  a  monma^t  is 
-erected  to  his  memory.  Dr.  WiUde  says,  he.  was  a  man  of  nn? 
common  greatness  of  soul,  averse  to  flattery,  liberal  to  scholars, 
charitable  to  the  poor,  and  though  he  had  great  latitude  inlus 
principles  with  regard  to  ecclesiastical  power,  yet  he  had  a 
^ncere  regard  for  the  church  of  England.  He  wrote  many 
learned  works  besides  those  already  mentioned. 

BALTHAZAR  BONIFACIO,  an  eminent  Uterary  cha- 
ntder,  scm  of  a  lawyer  of  Ihe  same  name,  was  bom  at  Crema, 
in  the  Venetian  state,  about  1584.  He  studied  at  fadua,  and 
was  created  doctor  of  laws  at  the  agie  of  eight^n.  About  two 
years  after,  he  was  appointed  law  pnafissaor  in  the  college  of 
JRovigo,  where  he  first  lectured  on  the  institutes  of  Justinian. 
J«  16i90  he  assisted  at  Venice  in  die  establishment  of  an  aca- 
demy, and  gave  lectures  on  the  civil  law.  He  assisted,  also^ 
lA  founding  a  new  academy,  at  Padua,  and  founded  a  similar 
establishment  at  Trevisa.  In  1653  he  was  ap]^inted  bishop 
of  Capo  dlstria,  which  he  held  until  fats  death  in  168^.  His 
works  are — 1.  Historia  Trevigiena,  4to.  2.  Historia  Ludicnu 
4to.  S»  Latin  Poems,  li3mo.  4.  De  Romans^  Historise  Scrip- 
•toribtts  excerpta,  4t6. 

MELCHIOR INCHOFER,  a  learned  German  Jesuit^  was 
born  at  Vienna,  in  the  year  1584.  At  the  commeneementc^ 
his  academic  studies  he  devoted  bb  principal  attention  to  the 
science  of  Jurisprudence,  in  whidb  he  became  a  distjugntshed 
proficient  at  twenty-tlnree  years  of  age.  He  then  determined 
to  enter  into  the  society  of  Jesuits,  and  Cbr  that  purpose  went 
4o  Rome,  where  he  was  admitted  to  his.  noviciate,  in  the  year 
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1607.  Hnre  he  Tcdinq^shed  hk  legal  iNirsaita»>  and  atudMI 
philosophy,  theology,  and  the  mathonatics.  Afienraida  be 
oiled  die  chair  of  professor  in  those  faculties,  dnrinff  several 
years,  at  Messina,  in  Sicily.  At  that  place  he  pubUshediai 
1^0,  a  work  which  shows  thatV  whatever  stock  of  learning  he 
possessed,  it  ¥ra8  not  unaccompanied  with  a  sufficieBt  portion 
of  credulity.  It  was  entitled  '<  Kpistoias  B.  Marie  Virginia  ad 
Measanenses  Veritas  Vindicata,"  folio }  or  ^  The  Blesi^  Vir« 
gin  Mary's  Letter: to  ihe  people  of  Messina  proved  to  he  ge- 
nuine/' In  consequence  of  complaints  which  were  preferred 
against  him  before  the  congrc^tion  of  the  Index  at  Rome,  on^ 
account  of  this  publication,  he  waa  obliged  to  repair  to  that 
city,  where  his  judges  were  so  well  satisfied  with  the  reasons 
which  he  offered  in  defence  of  what  he  had  advanced,  that,  in. 
the  plenitude  of  their  wisdom,  they  gave  their  sanction  4o  a> 
new  impression  of  the  work,  with  some  trifling  alterations,  and 
a  change  of  the  title  into  '^  Conjectatis  ad'  Epist.  B.  Mar.  &e.  f" 
or,  **  A  Conjecture  concerning  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary's  Let- 
ter," &c.  *'  This  gives  us  to  undevstand,''  says  Baj]e,"  that 
provided  one  does  not  affirm  too  positively,  that  the  Virgin 
.Mary  wrote  to  the  inhabitants  of  Messina  the  letter  which 
passes  under  her  name,  it  is  not  uniawful  to  believe  it,  and  to 
make  others  believe  it  also;"  Father  Inchofer  continued  s<ne 
years  at  Rome,  Where,  to  his  honour,  he  created  many  enemies 
by  the  zeal  and  spirit  with  which  he  exposed  the  immoral  and 
barbarous  practice  of  forming  castrati  for  the  service  of  the 
orchestra  and  the  stage.  He  also  became  disffusted  with  the 
intrigues  and  selfishness  of  the  order  to  which  he  belonged. 
Thus  circumstanced,  he  retired  to  Macerata,  and  afterwards 
to  Milan,  where  he  spent  his  time  in  study  till  his  death,  in 
1648,  when  he  was  about  sixty-four  years  of  age.  Hia  other 
worlu  are — !•  A  Treatise  on  the  Motion  of  tiie  Earth  and' 
Sun,  Mo.  S.  De  Sacra  Latinitate,  4to.  3.  Historia  trium 
Magorum,  4to.  4.  Annalium  Eederiaaticorum  Regni  Hunga* 
ria^,  folio.  5.  Monarchia  Solipsomm.-  This  last,,  which  is  a 
satnre  upon  his  own  order,  has  been  also  attributed  to  Scotti,' 
an  ex-jesuit. 

FREDERIC  BRAUNBOM,  a  imtestant  author,  and  a 
Grerman,  published  in  1613^  with  great  ostentation,  a  book, 
which  he  thought  full  of  new  discoveries,  on  the  explication  of 
the  prophecies  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament.  He  deter* 
mined  all  tiie  periods  of  the  reign  of  Antichrist;  his  birth,  his 
youtii,  tiie  highest  pitch  of  his  strenffth,  the  beginning  of  hit 
decline,  his  decrepid  age,  and  his  dea£«  By  hi8> account  Airti* 
Christ  was  bom  in  the  yeal*  86,  and  he  was  in  die  highest  state 
of  adolesoency  in  the  year  $K,  at  the  age  of  manhcK>d  in  6S6, 
in  the  highest  prosperity  in  711 ;  he  begaii  to  decline  in  1086, 
his  decay,  and  the  adolescencyof  the  Reformed  dinrch^  follrin. 
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tiifiyeMrtS76;  Oiedeckopid  stet6  of  the  fivmer, unA d»a fall 
alcei^h  of  the  lati;er»  was  to  hamen.  in  tbe  year  1636*  Anti- 
<^i8t  was  to  die  in  the  year  l&W,  wad  the  end  of  the  ^vraiid 
dbould  be  in  the  year  1711. 

SCIPIO  DE  GRAMONT,  bed  of  St.  Oennain,  and  seere* 
tary  of  the  king's  chambar,  waa  a  native  of  Provence.  He  saw^ 
at  home  the  funeral  honoim  of  M«  de  Peireae,  and  he  died  at 
Venioe  some  time  after.  He  wrote  some  bocALs,  and,  auMmg 
others,  one  entitled,  ^' Le  Denier  Kami:  Tiait^  onrieux  de 
rOr  et  de  TArgent/'  Naude  speaka  of  ikh  work  with  praise* 
It  is  in  8vo.,  and  printed  at  Pans  in  the  year  1680. 

DANIEL  ERJSMITA,  a  native  of  Antwerp,  and  secretary 
to  the  duke  of  Florence,  bom  in  1584,  of  protestant  parents, 
and  said  to  be  of  the  same  family  with  Peter  the  Hermit,  so 
celebrated  in  the  history  of  the  cmsadea.  Erendta,  by  means 
of  a  oonference  with  a  Portuguese  monk,  became  a  Roman 
cathoUc.  He  obtdned  a  pension  from  Silvio  PicookmuBi, 
chamberlain  to  the  great  duke  of  Florence,  as  a  rewsrd 
for  a  pan^yric  written  on  the  nuptials  of  that  dnke  with 
Biagdafai  of  Austria,  and  published  in  1608.  Eremite  was 
sent  into  Germany  with  the  deputy,  to  acquaint  the  princes  of 
the  empire  with  the  death  of  the  great  duke's  &ther.  At  his 
letum  to  Florence  he  pretended  great  skUl  in  government 
affairs,  and  promised  a  commentary  which  shoidd  exceed  what- 
ever had  been  written  upon  Tacitus.  He  became  an  nnbdie?er 
in  Christianity,  and  took  great  delight  in  exclaunii^  against  the 
inqoifiitora  and  the  clergy.  His  Opera  Varia  apMared  at 
Utredit  m  170S,  in  8vo.  The  best  part  <tf  the  coUection  is 
that  entitled  De  Aulica  Vita  ao  civili. 

DIEGO  DE  SAAVEDRAfTAXARDO,  a  Spanish  poli- 
twal  and  moral  writer,  was  bom  May  6^  1584,  at  Aigesares,  in 
tbe  kingdom  of  Murcia,  and  studied  at  Saiaraanca.  In  1606 
he  became  secretary  to  the  embassy  at  Rome ;  and  was  re- 
warded ndth  a  canonry  in  the  church  of  St  James,  though  not 
in  orders*  After  this  he  was  appointed  aoent  for  Spain  at  the 
papal  court  He  also  assisted  at  some. diets  in  Switnuiand, 
and  at  the  general  one  of  the  empire,  at  Ratisbon.  After  befaig 
employed  in  some  other  diplomatic  affiors,  he  returned  to  Ma- 
drid in  1646,  knd  was  appointed  master  of  ceremoniea  in  liie 
introduction  of  ambassadnrs,  and  died  August  84, 1048.  In 
hia  public  character  he  rendered  die  state  many  important  ser* 
vices,  and,  as  a  writtf,  is  ranked  anumg  those  who  nave  contri- 
billed  to  polish  and  enrich  the  Spanish  laiq^uage.  Hia  woiks 
are— *L  Idea  de  im  Frbuife  Poutico-Christiano  representads 
en  den  empresas.  There  isia  Latin  translation  of  it,  under  the 
title  of  <'  Symbola  Christiana-PoUtica.'*  i.  Corona  Gotaca, 
Castellana,  y  Austrisca  pditicamenta  illustrada.  8.  ReqMib* 
lica  Litteraria.    This  hst  has  been  translated  into  EngKih> 
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celebrated  writer^  bom  at  6orcain»  in  HoDand,  in  1584,  and 
educated  at  Lejden*  Havfaig  studied  die  Oriental  langaagesj 
he  trareUed  into  Enaland,  France,  Italy,  and  Germany,  «d 
every  where  obtained  the  ettemn  of  the  learned.  On  his  re^ 
turn  to  Holland  he  was  made  professor  of  Arabic  in  the  nniirer-* 
aity  of  Leyden,  and  died  there  in  1608.  He  published  many 
excellent  works,  which  spread  his  reputation  through  the 
whole  learned  world*  It  is  said,  that  the  king  of  Morocco 
admired  so  greatly  the  letters  Erpenius  wrote  to  him  in  Arabic, 
in  the  name  of  the  United  Provinces,  that  he  often  read  them, 
to  those  who  spoke  that  language  naturally.  His  princmal 
works  are — 1.  Annotationes  ad  lexicon  Arabicum  Fran.  Ka-* 
phelengii,  4to*  fi.  Grammatica  Arabica,  4to.  8.  Proverbio^ 
rum  ArabicoTum,  4to.  4.  Lokmanni  fitbute,  et  selecta  qvm* 
dam  Arabum  adagia,  8vo.  5.  Giarumia  grammatica  de  cen^ 
turn  regentibuSf  sive  lingue  Arabics^  particulis,  44o.  6.  Novum 
Testamentum  Arabicse,  4to.  7.  Rudimenta  ling.  Arab.  8vo. 
8.  Grammatica  Hebrssa,  8vo.  9.  Orationes  tres  de  linguarum 
Heb.  alque  Arabics^  dignitate,  8vo,  10.  Pentateuchus  Mosia 
Arabica.  11.  Elmacini  historia  Saracenica,  fol.  12.  Gram-« 
matica  Chaldaica  et  Syriaca,  8vo.  IS.  Preecepta  de  lingua 
Grsscorum  communi.  14;  Arcanum  punctuationis  revelatum^ 
4to. 

CLAUDE  FAVRE,  LORD  DE  VAUGELAS,  was  bom 
at  Bourg,  in  Bresse,  in  1585.  He  was  chamberlain  to  the 
duke  of  Orleans,  and  member  of  the  French  academy.  He 
contributed  to  the  Encyclopedic ;  and  wrote  Remarks  on  the 
French  language,  and  a  translation  of  Q.  Ourtius.  He  died 
poor,  in  1650. 

LUCILIO  VANINI,  a  person  stigmatized  with  the 
charge  of  atheism,  was  a  native  of  Tanrosano,  in  the  district 
of  XHranto,  in^the  kimdom  of  Naples,  and  bom  about  IfiSS*. 
He  was  sent  hy  his  &£er,  steward  to  Don  Francesco  di  Cas^ 
ird,  duke  of  Turcrosano,  and  viceroy  of  Naples,  to  study  phi^ 
losophy  and  theology  at  Rome ;  and  tibere,  or  afterwards,  he 
changed  his  baptisimd  name  for  Julio  CsMttre.  He  completed 
bis  education  at  Naples  and  Padua,  adding  medicine,  law,  and 
astronomy  to  his  other  sdentiBc  acquirements.  Unfortunately 
for  himself  the  works  of  Cardan  and  Pomponazzi  fell  into- his 
hands,  in  ^hich  he  meet  admired  the  least  intelli^ble  parts,  so 
that  he  became  impregnated  with  their  reveries.  The  philo* 
Bophy  of  Aristode  ami  Arerroes,  and  the  delusions  of  astro^ 
Ii^,  contributed  their  share  to  the  conftised  furniture  of  his 
mMM.  He  took  orders  and  preached,  but  his  discourses,  Ailed 
widi  singular  and  fandfid  ideas,  were  unintelKgible  to  his  hear- 
era^  and  probably  to  himself*  After  having  resided  for  some 
time  ia  kis  own  country,  he  trsiVfXM^  with  the  design,  it  is  said. 
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of  .prt^pagatbg  his  oitMotu;  nd  he  irirfted  Germatoyi  the  Ne- 
tberbBid8»  Fr^ce,  and  England.  In  the  laHer  coimlry  bis 
tbeologieal  dispates,  which  were  directed  against  heresy,  caused 
hkn  to  be  imprisoned.  On  bis  return  to  Itely,  be  f<x  some  time 
held  a  sdiiool  of  philosophy  at  Genoa ;.  but  falling  under  sus- 
picion as  a  man  at  least  of  dubious  and.  unsettled  faitb,  he  went 
to  France,  and  passed  some  years  partly  at  Lyons  and  partly  at 
Paris.  He  is  supposed  to  have  become  a  mpnk  there,  but  it  is 
not  known  of  what  order.  At  this  time,  though  under  tbe 
stigma  of  being  an  innovator,  he  was  so  far  from  acknowledging 
a  ^sertion  from  the  catholic  religion,  that  he  made  an  ofier  to 
the  apostolic  nuncio  in  Paris,  of  writing  an  apolc^  for  the 
council  of  Trent.  In  1615  he  published  a  work  at  Lyons  under 
the  following  title:  *' Amphitbeatrum  sstemse  Providential, 
Divino^magicum,  Christiano-physicum,  Astrologico-catholicuin, 
ad  versus  veteres  Philosophus,  Atheo3,Epicureas,  Peripateticos^ 
et  Stoicos."  Although,  from  the  title^  much  mystical  extntva* 
gance  might  be  expected  in  this  work,  so  far  was  it  from  being 
suspected  of  atheism,  that  it  was  approved  by  the  elisor  of 
books,  a  doctor  in  theology,  at  Lyons,  and  the  clersy  and  ma- 
g^trates  of  that  city,  and  indeed  it  contains  many  thmgs  incom- 
patible with  atheistical  principles.  In  tbe  following  year  he 
Bublisfaed  at  Paris  another  work,  ^dtitled  *'  De  ad  nurandis 
Natune  Reginas  Deaeque  Mortalium  Arcanis,"  dedicated  to 
Marshal -de  Bassompierre,  to  whom  he  was  chaplain.  This 
also  was  prkited  with  a  privilege,  and  with  tbe  aj^robation  of 
two  cordeliers,  doctors  of  the  theological  faculty  at  Paris ;  its 
tendency,  however,  being  discovered  on  a  closer  examinatbn, 
it  was  publicly  burnt,  by  the  decree  of  the  Sorbonne.  In 
fact»  the  author  has  without  disguise  ascribed  to  his  goddess 
Nature,  attributes  which  bdcmg  only  to  the  Supreme  Bang, 
and  may  therefore  be  charged  with  the  same  kind  of  atheism 
which  the  ancient  sects  of  philosophers  maintained.  He  is  also 
accused  of  stating  arguments  against  religion  with  such  weak 
replies,  that  he  evide!it!jr  means  to  give  a  prepondera&cy  to  the 
impioj^^^tdeT  Finding  himself  discovered  at  Paris,  be  with- 
dretv  in  1617  to  Thoulouse,  where  he  tau^ijit  medichtie,  philoso- 
phy, and  theology.  He  also  insinuated  himself  into  die  eonfi- 
dence  of  the  president  of  the  parliament  oiLthat  dty,  who 
entrusted  him  to  give  lessons  to  his  children.  <|t  being,  how- 
ever, discovered,  that  he  made  use  of  these  op^JlCtuiiHies,  se- 
cretly to  disseminate  impious  and  atheistical  opinws,  he  was 
denounced  to  the  court  of  justice,  and  being  founa^Scdlty»  ^^^a^ 
condemned  to  have  his  tongue  cut  out,  and  then  to^it^iun^^ 
alive.  It  is  asserted,  that  on  his  examination,  being  Mked  if 
he  believed  in  God,  he  stooped  down,  and  taking  ^  ^fi»'^' 
said,  '*  TWs  is  sufficient  to  eonvince  me  of  .the  exiateil^  * 
Creator;"  and  that  he  afterwards  made  a  loj^  diacou^  * 
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Pro¥jkleitoe%  Alter  hoi  oondemnation,  howeyex^  he  is  aosd-Mi 
^ave  tokea  off  the  mask,  and  to  have  uttered  h<HTid  ixnpietka* 
He  Buffered. bis  cruel  puoishment  in  1619,  ai.the  am  of  S^r 
sjod  his  memory  is  loaded  with  every  impufeatioa  tballiatred  .of 
his  doctrines  could  suggest.  '^  But/'  says  Mosheiniy  *'it  is  to 
be  observed,  that  several  learned  and  respectable  writers  con- 
sider this  unhappy  man  rather  as  a  victim  to  bigotry  and  envyi 
than  as  a  martyr  to  impiety  and  atheism ;  and  maintain,  that 
neither  his  life  nor  his  writings  were  so  absurd  or  bhuspbemoUa 
as  to  entitle  him  to  the  character  of  a  despiser  of  God  and 
religion."  A  direct  apology  for  Ya^cini  was  published  in  l^l- 
land,  in  1712,  by  Peter  Frederic  Arp,  a  learned  lawyer.  .     .. 

PETER  TURNER,  son  to  Dr.  Peter,  and  grandson  to* 
Dr.  William  Turner,  the  naturalist,  was  born  in  1585,  and  be- 
came fellow  of  Merton-college,.  OxIiMrd ;  professor  of  geome- 
try inGresham-eoUege;  and  after  waxds  Savilian  prc^ssoriat' 
Oxford.  In  1636,  on  a  royal  visit  to  Oxford,  Mr.  Turner  wMr 
created  M^D*;  but  having  adhered  to.  his  majesty  in  his  treU'*^ 
bles,  and  even  taken  up  arms  m  bis  cause,  he  waa  ejected  fvoot, 
his  fellowship,  of  Mertcm^  and  his  professorship.  This  greatly 
impoverished  him,  and  he  went  to  reside  'mth-  a  sister,  thSk 
widow  of  a  Mr.  Watti^  a  brewer  in  Southwark,  where,  he  died, 
in  January,  .1651,  and  Was  interred  in  St.  Saviour's  cbu]::ch. .  He 
was  a. man  of  extensive  eruditioiH  and  employed  himself  mueb 
in  writing,  but  could  seldom  complete  his  works  to  his  mind. 

JOHN  FISHER,,  a  Jesuit,  .whose  true  name  was  Pierfy, 
was  born  in  Yorkshire,  and.  educated  at  Rome  and  Louvaine# 
where  he  entered  into  orders  in  1594v  After  this  hebecaaie 
a  missionary  in  England,  and  made  many  proselytes;  amo^g 
whom  was  the  duch^  of  Buckingham,  whose  conversion  pro^ 
duced  a  conference  between  Fisher  and  Laud.  He  pubhsned 
several  books  of  controversy,  and  died  about  1645« 

LEO  ALLATIUS,  was  a  native  of  Scio,  keeper  of  the  Vati^ 
can  library,  and  a  celebrated  writer*  He  assisted  the  gentlemen 
of  Port  Rioyal  b  their  controversy  with  M.  Claude,  touching  die 
belief  of  the  Gredcs  as  to  the  Eucharist.  He  was  devoted  to 
the  see  of  Rome,  and  inveterate  against  the  Greek  schismatic* 
He  never  engi^ed  in  matrimony,  nor  entered  into  orders ; '  and 
Pope  Alexander  VIL  having  asked  him  one  day,  why  he  did 
not  enter  into  (»ders  i  he  answered,  ''  Because  1  would  be  free 
to  marry."  The  pope  rejoined,  "  If  so,  why  do  you  not  marry  ?** 
''  Because,"  replied  he,  **  I  would  be  at  Uberty  to  take  orders."' 
Thus,  as  Mr*  Bayle  observes,  he  passed  his  whole  life,  waverifig 
beiwixt  a  parish  and  a  wife;  sorry,  perhaps,  at  his  death,  for 
Iiaving  chosen  neither  of  them.  Patricus  says,  AUatius  had  a 
,,  .very  extraordinary  pen,  witii  which,  alone,  he  wrote  Greek  for 
iP  u*^ years;  and,  when  he  lost  it,  he  could  scarce  forbear  crying. 


tpncc  VPwblished  several  translations  of  Greek  authors,  ftUd  some 
l^,^XOL.V.  3B 
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{AeGC»  of  his  Civil,  tewfaidi  he  is  thottghit  to  shiw  more  ettidi* 
timthm  judgment  He  died  at  Rome,  in  1669,  aged  83.  His 
principal  ir«in  are,— -L  De  Ecoleske  occidentalia  et  orientaiis 
pierpetua  eoiuienCione,  4ko.  S.  De  utriusque  Eoelesise,  8to. 
3.  De  Libris  Ecdesiasticis  Graecorum,  8vo.  4.  De  Templis 
Graeconub,  8vo.  5.  GreDcias  orthodox®  Scriptores,  2  vols.  4to. 
6.  Philo  BvKandiniB  de  Septem  orbis  spectaculis,  Gr.  et  Lat. 
Srot.  7.  Eustathius  Antiodienus  in  hexameroa,  4to.  8.  Sym^ 
miehia  el  Symmicta  sive  opusculorum  GrraecoroBi  ac  Latinorum, 
fre.  foL  9.  De  Mensura  temporam  antiqiiorum  et  pnedpue 
Gnecorum^  8vo.  10^  Apes  Urbanae,  8vo.  11*  Dramatuseia, 
4to.  12.  Poeti  antichi  raccoti  ad  Codici  Manoscriti  dellalBi^ 
hliolheca  Vaticana  e  Bi^berini,  8yo. 

PETER  CUNi£US,  bom  in  Zealand,  in  1586,  was  ^stin* 
gttidied  hy  his  knowledge  in  the  learned  languages,  and  his 
skill  m  the  Jewish  antiquities.  He  also  studied  law,  which  he 
taught  at  Leyden,  in  1615;  and  read  pohties  there  tiQ  his  death 
in  1638^  He  wrote—-!.  De  RejNibUea  Hebneorum.  2.  Sa- 
tyra  Muiippasa,  in  sui  saeculi  homines  inepte  erudites.  3;  Re- 
marks ott  Nonius's  Dionysiaca*  Buman  pubfished  a  vohune 
of  his  Epistles  m  1725. 

JOHN  BAPTIST  BALLIAKI,  a  naliw  of  Genoa,  bom 
m  1586w  He  rose  to  be  amember  of  the  senate,  and  wrote  a 
treatise  on  the  Natural  Motion  of  heayy  Bodies,  1646.  He 
died  in  1666. 

GERARD  VOSSIUS,  third  sen  of  Gesard  John  Vossius, 
edited,  with  notes,  by  Vellmus  Paterculns,  1680,  in  16mo.>  and 
died  1640.  His  brother  Matthew  wrote  a  diroidde  of  Holland 
said  Zealand,  and  died  1646. 

JOSEPH  BIANCINI,  a  Jesmt,  was  bom  at  Boloma,  and 
di^  at  Parma  in  1644.  He  publiidied,  an  edition  of  wAnstode ; 
Cosmography  Demonstrated;  Chronology  of  Madiematieians ; 
Dissertations  on  Mathematics ;  and  other  works. 

SIMEON  DE  MUIS,  a  learned  French  Hebraist,  and 
tiblical  critic,  was  bom  at  Orleans,  1587.  He  became  canon 
and  archdeacon  of  Soisscms;  and  m  the  year  1614  was  mnni- 
nated,  by  Lewis  XIIL,  professor  royal  of  die  Hebrew  luignage 
at  Paris.  He  is  considered  to  be  one  of  the  ablest  Hebrew 
scholars  whom  France  has  produced ;  and  besides  his  profimnd 
skin  in  this  language,  possessed  a  solid  judgment,  an  intimate 
knowledge  of  re^gion  and  sacred  bistonr,  wd  was  master  of  a 
pure,  neat,  and  easy  sUle ;  in  short  he  distinguished  himself  by 
aD  the  necessary  quahfications  for  an  exceuent  interpreter  of 
-the  Scriptur^^  Iw  **  Commentary  on  the  Psalms'*  is  allowed 
fty  the  learned  to  be  one  of  the  best  critical  illustrations  i^  that 
]bartion  of  the  Bible,  which  have  ever  been  given  to  the  world. 
He  def<nided  the  authority  of  the  Hebrew  text  against  &ther 
Morin,  in  three  treatises,  in  which  he  attempted  to  support  the 
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creditof  Ae  Massonu    He  died  in  1644»  when  abe«tt  fifty«« 
seven  yeaJMi  of  we. 

MICHAEL  ALFORDy  an  English  Jiesuit^  whose  real  namei 
was  Gtiyfetb,  was  a  native  of  London^  and  bom  in  1587.  After 
oonipkting  his  studies  at  Rome,  he  was  sent  by  his  society  as  a 
missionary  to  England,  where  he  resided  above  thirty  years^ 
He  died  at  St  Omer^s,  in  1652,  leaving  behind  him  two  works, 
one  entitled  '^  Brittanma  Uustrata,"  and  the  other  **  Annaks 
Ecclesiastica  Britannonmi." 

blLBERT  GAULMIN,  a  French  minor  author,  who  while 
he  lived  contrived  to  establish  a  fame  superior  to  his  real  de** 
serts,  bv  haranguing  in  societies  of  beaux  and  ladies,  was  born 
in  ISS'sC  He  became  a  counsellor  of  sfate,  and  died  in  lOffT* 
He  had  a  competent  knowledge  of  ancient  and  modem  lan- 
guages, and  is  alowed  to  have  had  some  fire  in  his  compositions^ 
though  such  m  greatly  wanted  the  regulation  of  judgment.  An-* 
other  instance  c^  his  nnprudence  ^occurs  in  the  case  of  his  mai''^ 
riatfe.  His  curate  having  pe&sed  to  marry  hSm,  he  deckred^ 
in  nis  presence,  that  he  took  th»t  woman  for  h^  wife,  and  he 
lived  with  her  afterwaids  as  soeh.  This  circumstance  cave  the 
name  of  marriages  k  la  Ganhnine  to  unions  of  this  kind,  amd 
their  validity  was  legalfy  examined,  and  pronounced.  His  wri^ 
tinffs  are  &w ;  tkey  consist  of  some  Latm  poems,  and  of  no^ea 
and  eommentaries  on  some  obscure  works  of  real  or  pretended 
antiquity. 

FELIX  OSIUS,  or  OSIO,  a  celefarated  orator,  bom  July 
12 f  1587,  at  Milan,  taught  the  languages  and  befles  lettres,  be^ 
came  emineiit  for  Us  eloquence,  and  was  a  long  time  professor 
of  rhetoric  at  Padua,  where  he  dkd,  July  34,  16S1.  He  kft 
aeveral  works  in  prose  and  verse.  Theodatus  Osius,  his  bro* 
ther,  also  wrote  various  tracts.  His  family,  whkh  had  pro- 
duct many  odier  distinguished  men,  boasted  of  having  been 
^niaent  ficom  the  time  of  St.  Ambrose,  and  that  being  driven 
from  Milan  for  joining  the  Trovurani  against  the  Vkonti,  they 
were  dispersed  over  several  countries  in  Europe,  even  Pokna, 
wfai^ier  they  followed  queen  Bona  Sforza. 

ROBERT  ARNAULD,  ITANDILLY,  son  of  Antoiiy 
the  lawyer,  was  bom  in  1588 ;  and,  being  introduced  young  at 
court,  was  employed  in  many  consklerabTe  offices,  all  which  he 
discharged  with  great  integrity  and  reputation.  In  1644  he 
quitted  Imsmess,  and  retirra  into  the  convent  of  Port  Royal 
des  champs,  where  he  passed  the  remainder  of  his  days  in  a 
continual  application  to  piety  and  devotion;  and  enriched  the 
Fxendi  language  with  manjr  excellent  transktions  of  different 
writers,  as  well  as  with  religious  compositions  of  his  own.  He 
died  in  1674,  and  his  works  are  printed  in  8  vols,  folio.  ' 

JOHN  DRUSIUS,  son  of  John  Drusius,  was  a  prodigy  of 
learinng.    He  was  bom  at  Fraueker,  in  1588 ;  began  to  wm 
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Xiathfi  ««A^/He^9Mr  at  fiveiyfeata  old;  at  seven  explained tbe 
Hebrew  JPsalter  so  exactly,  that  he  astonished  a  Jewish  teadier 
at  Leyden;  at  nine  he  eould  read  the  Hebrew  without  pobts, 
and  add  them  where  wanted.    He  spoke  Latin  as  readily  as  his 
native  tongue^  and. could  make  himself  understood  in  Kaglisiu 
At  twelve  he.  wrote  in  Hebrew  extempore^  in  verae  and  prose, 
lik^.  the  Jews.  At  seventeen  he  liiade  a  speech  in  Latin  to  king 
'James  I.^in  the  nudst  of  hid  court*  and  was  admired  by  aU  pre^ 
sent.    He  was  endued  with  a  lively  genius,  a  strong  raemoryt  a 
solid  judgmenty    an  agreeable  temper,    and  an*  indefatigable 
ardour  for  study ;  and  was  also  extremely  pious.     He  died  of 
the  stone  in  1609,  aged  21,  at  the  house  of  Dr.  W.  Thomas, 
dean  of.  Chichestei:^  who  gave  him  a  considerable  salary.    He 
)eft  several  works,  many  letters  and  verses  in  Hebrew ;  Notes 
on  Solomon's  Proverbs^  &;c. ;  and  digested  into,  alphabetical 
!order.  Elias  Levita*s  Nomei¥^L|tor,  tOr  which  he   added  the 
,Greek  wprds^  and  bad  begun  some  translations.^ 
:  THOMAS  HOBBES,  an  enunent  writer,  bom  at  Mafans- 
ibfiry,  April  5f  IQ88,  was  the  son  of  a  clergyman.    He  oodh 
.plet^  his  studies  at  Oxford,  and  was  afterwards  govetoor  to 
the  earl  of  Devonshire's  eldest  son;  whom  he  attraded  ia his 
.ti^yels  through  France  and  Italy*    He  translated  Thucydides 
;i^o^  English,  and  published  his  translation  ih  16S8,  to  diew 
his  countrymen,,  from  the- Athenian,  history,  the  diaordenand 
confusions  of  a  democratical  goyemment.    In  16S6  hia  fadier, 
.Ijie  ^rl  of  Devonshire,  died;  and  in  liSSS  his  son  died  ako; 
.which  loss  affected  Mr.  Hobbea  to  such  a  degree,  that  he  wil- 
Jingly  accepted  an  offer  of  go|ng. abroad  with  the  .8<m  of  Sir 
Gervase  ,  Cliftoii;    whom  he  aeocordir^lv  accon^Minied   into 
.France,  where  he  staid  some  time.    While  he  contimied  there 
.  he  wfus  solicited  to  return  to  England,  and  to  resmne  Ua/oon- 
.cern  for  the  hopes  of  thut  family  to  whom  he  attached  himaelf 
,so  early,  and  to  which  he.owed  so  many  ahd  so  great  oJbliga- 
.  tions.    In  1631  the  countess  dowager  or  Devonshire  desired  to 
put  the  younger  earl  under  his  care,  who  was  then  about  the 
'  age  of  thirteen.  This  was  very  suitable  to  Mr.  Hobbes'a  incK- 
.  nation,  who  discharged  that  trust  with  great  fideKty.    In  1634 
he  republished  his  translation  of  Thuoydides,  and  prefixed  to 
.  i|  a  dedication  to  that  young  nobleman,  in  which  he  gives  a 
.  long  character  of  his  father,  and  represents  in  the  strongest 
terms,  the  obligations  he  was  under  to  that  illustrious  £umly. 
The  same  year  he  accompanied  his  noble  pupil  to  Paris,  where 
.  he  applied  his  vacant  hours  to  the  study  of  natural  philosophy; 
especially  to  the  perfect  understanding  of  the  medianiam  and 
.  the  causes  of  animal  motion*    He  had  frequent  conversations 
upon 'these  subjects  with  father  Maim  Mersenne^  a  num  de- 
servedly famous,  and  who  kept  up  a  correspondence  with 
.  ahnost  all  the  learned  in  Europe.    From  Paris  ne  attended  hb 
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pupil  ihto  Italy;  where,  at  Pisa,  ^e  1)€lbatne  fcnotni  to,  that  greet 
astrenomer  GaUleo^  who  cdtmnunieated  to  him  his  notions  very 
freely;  and,' after  having  seeii  all  ihatwas  remarkable  in  that 
countiy,  be  returned  with  the  earl  of  Devonshire  into  England; 
Afterwards,  foreseeing  the  civil  wars,  he  went  to  seek  a  retreat 
at  Paris ;  where,  by  the  good  oflices  of  F.  Mersenne,  he  be- 
came known  to  the 'famous  Des  Cartes,  and  afterwards  held  a 
correspondence  with  him  upon  several  mathematicar  subjects,' 
as  appears  from  his  letters,  published  in  Des  Cartes's  works. 
But  when  this  philosopher  printed  his  Meditations,  wherein  he 
attempted  to  establish  points  of  the  highest  consequeniire  from 
innate  ideas,  Mr.  Hobbes  dissented  from  him;  as  did  also  the 
illustrious  Peter  Gassendi,  with  whom  Mr.  Hobbes  contracted 
a  very  close  friendship,  which  continued  till  Gassendi's  death/ 
In  164^  Mr.  Hobbes  printed  a  few  copies  of  his  famous  book, 
De  Give,  which,  in  proportion  as  it  became  known,  raised 
him  many  adversaries,  who  charged  him  with  instillitig  princi- 
ples of  a  dangerous  tendency.    Among  many  illustrious  per- 
sons who,  upon  shipwreck  of  the  royal  cause,  retired  to  France 
for  safety,  was  Sir  Charles  Cavendish,  brother  to  the  dukb  of 
Newcastle ;  and  this  gentleman,  being  skilled  in  every  brancfc 
of  the  mathematics,  proved  a  constant  friend  and  patron  to  Mr.* 
Hobbes,  who,  by  engaging^  in  164*5,  in  a  controversy  about 
squaring  the  circle,  became  so  famous,  that,  in  1647,  he  was 
recommended  to  instruct  Charles,  prince  of  Wales,  afterwards 
Charles  IL,  in  mathematics;  an  office  which  he  discharged 
much  to  his  satisfaction.    In  1647  was  printed  in  Holland,  by 
M.  Sorbiere,  a  more  complete  edition  of  his  book  De  Cive ; 
to  which  are  prefixed  two  Xiatinletters  to  the  editor,  by  Mr; 
Gassendi  and  F.  Mersenne,  in  commendation  of  it;  and  in 
1650  was  published  at  London,  a  small  treatise  of  Mr.  Hobbes'si 
entitled  Human  Nature,  «^d  another,  De  (Jorpore  Politico, 
or  Of  llie  Blements  of  thfe  Law.    All  this  time  he  had  been 
digesting  his  religious^jpoHtical,  and  moral  principles,  into  a 
complete  System,  cajlfed  the  Leviathan,  whicn'was  printed  at 
London  m  1660  a)?(d  1661.   After  this  he  returned  to  England, 
and  passed  thej^mmer  commonly  at  the  earl  of  Devonshire's 
seat,  and  somjgof  his  winters  in  town,  where  he  had  fcrlits 
intimate  frusMs  some  of  the  greatest  men  of  the  age.    Upon 
the  restortfeion  of  kmg  Charles  II.,  Mr.  Hobbes  came  up  to 
London^d  was  one  day  with  his  patron  at  Salisbury-house, 
where /^he  king  passed  by  and  accidentally  saw  him.     Upon 
this  W|g  majesty  immediately  sent  for  him,  gave  him  his  hand 
to  kjfes,  and  inquired  kindly  after  his  health  and  circumstances^ 
*«diUonie  time  afterwards  he  directed  an  eminent  portrait^ 
paii«ler  to  draw  his  picture,  to  be  placed  in  his  majesty  s  closet. 
Taking  also  admitted  him  to  a  private  audience,  assuredhim 
o^^s  protection,  and  settled  a  pension  upon  him  of  one  hun» 
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lis  Leyiathani  and  his  treatise  De  Give,  were  cenmued  by 
parliament;  whicli  alarmed  him  rery  mnch»  aa  did  also  the 
brin^fing  in  of  a  hill  into  the  House  of  Commons  to  pimish 
atheism  and  profanenesa.  When  this  storm  was  blown  over, 
be  procured  a  beautifhl  edition  of  his  pieces  in  Latin,  to  be 
puMished  in  4to^  in  1668,  by  John  Blea.  In  1669  he  was 
▼isited  by  Cosmo  de  Medicis,  afterwards  duke  of  Tusomy, 
who  gave  him  ampfe  marks  of  his  esteem;  and  hawig  leodved 
bis  picture,  and  a  complete  collection  of  his  writing,  cansed 
them  to  be  deposited  among  his  curiosities  in  his  library  at  Flo- 
rence. He  was  also  visited  by  foreign  ambassadors  and  other 
stranmrs,  who  were  curious  to  see  a  person  whose  snigularopi- 
luonsliad  excited  so  much  interest.  In  167S  he  wrote  his  own 
life  in  Latin  verse,  when  he  had  completed  his  eighty-fourth 

fear ;  and  in  1674  he  published,  in  English  yerse,  four  books  of 
lomer^s  Odyss^ ;  which  were  so  well  received,  that  he  trans- 
lated the  whole  fiiad  and  Odyssey,  which  he  likewise  published 
in  1675.  ^  About  this  time  he  went  to  spend  the  remainder  of 
Ids  days  in  Derbyshire,  where,  notwithstandmg  his  advanped 
a^,  he  published  several  pieces,  to  be  Sound  in  his  works*  He 
died  December  4v  1679,  aged  ninety-two»    Ifis  character  and 
manners  are  thus  describra  by  Dr.  White  Kennetl^  in  his  me- 
moirs of  the  Cavendish  family,    '*  The  earl  of  Devonshire^" 
imys  he,  "  for  his  whole  life  entertamed  Mr.  Hobbes  ki  his 
-  miily,  as  his  old  tntpr,  rather  than  as  his  friend  or  confidant. 
jEje  let  him  live  under  his  ro<rf  in  ease  and  plenty,  and  in  his 
bwii  way,  without  making  use  of  him  in  any  puUie,  or  so 
inuch  ^s  domestic  aiflSiin.    He  would  often  exfrnss  an  abhorr 
renpe  of  some  of  his  principles  in  poliqr  and  religion;  andbodi 
he  and  his  lady  would  frequentlj^  put  off  the  mention  of  hk 
name,  and  say,  *  He  was  a  humourist  and  nobody  could  aocowit 
for  1dm.'    His  professed  rule  of  lu^th  was  to  dedj|ate  the 
IQorning  tp  his  eicercise,  and  tiie  d^emoon  to  hia  studies. 
And,  therefore,  at  his  first  rising,  1m  walked  out»  andiclindied 
an:|r  hill  within  his  reach^.  or,  if  the  weather  was  noCdry.  he 
fatigued  himself  viithin  doors  by  some  exereise  or  otn^r,  to  be 
in  a  swe^U  recommending  that  practice  upontitis  opitnon,  that 
W  old  man  had  mor^  moisture  than  heat,  and  tberefine  by 
every  such  motion  heat  w^  to  be  acquired,  and  mc^tore  ex- 
pelled,   After  thfs,  he  took  a  comfortable  breakfast,  "wd  then 
went  round  the  lodmpgs  to  wait  upon  the  earl,  the  c^^teaa, 
imd  the  children,  and  any  ccmsiderable  strangers,  p^yiiurV  some 
short  addresses  to  all  of  them.  He  kept  these  rounds  tin  ^iboot 
twelve  oV^lock,  when  he  had  a  litde  dinner  provided  for  ^If 
ii^ich  he  eat  always  by  himself,  without  ceremony,     fi 
^ner  dinner  he  retired  to  his  study,  and  had  his  candle  \- 
tm  Qr  twelye  pipes  of  tobacco  laid  by  him«  then  sbuttjng 
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door  he  fen  to  ratokiDg^  tlimki^gy  and  yrmtiBg  iot  fteirecal 
boon.  He  used  to  wy,  that  it  w«a  lawful  U>  mi^  meoi  Si 
instnimenta  to  do  ourselvies  good;  'If  I  vrexe  omtj  9999,  h^ 
<kito  a  deep  fit,  and  die  devfl  should  fiot  down  his  doven 
foot,Iwouldt4keluMof  ittobedrawnoutby  it»'  HeoQuld 
not  endure  to  be  left  in  an  empty  houae«  Wheneirer .  th<»  wA 
removed,  he  would  ^  along  wwi  loim,  eipea  to  his  hut  stoge^ 
from  Chatsworth  to  Haxdvick*  When  he  was  iaa.  very  w^ 
conditioii  he  dared  not  to  be  left  behind*  but  medie  his  way 
iqpon  a  £eather*bed  in  a  coadi,  though  he  survived  the  jouxncy 
but  a  few  days.  He  oould  not  beaar  my  discounse  of  death*  and 
aaemed  to  cast  off  aU  thoughts  of  it;  he  delighteid  to  reckov 
tipon  longer  lifb.  The  winter  before  he  di^»  he.  had  made 
A  warm  coat*  whieh  he  said  must  last  him  three  years>  and  then 
he  would  have  such  another.  In  the  last  sickness  his  firequent 
questions  were.  Whether  his  disease  was  curable  ?  and  when 
intimations  were  given^  that  he  might  have  ease,  but  no  resiedy, 
he  used  this  expression, '  I  shall  be  glad  to  find  a  hole  to  creep 
out  of  the  world  at;'  which  are  reported  to  have  been  his  last 
sensible  words ;  and  his  lying  some  daya  following  in  a  rilent  stifr- 
refaction,  did  seem  owing  to  his  mind  more  uian  his  body.** 
The  Rev.  Mr.  Grai^r  observes,  '^  that  Hobbea's  style  is  ine 
comparably  better  than  that  of  any  o&et  writer  of  the  reigii  ot 
Charles  L,  and  was,  for  its  uncommon  stxenffth  and  purity, 
scarcely  equalled  in  the  succeeding  rej^**  ^He  has»  in  tKBas»- 
Istmg,''  says  he,  "  done  Thucydictes  as  much  justice  as  he  has 
done  injury  to  Homer;  but  he  looked  upon  himself  as  bom  for 
much  greater  things  than  treading  in  the  steps  of  his  predoo 
cess<»rs*  He  was  for  striking  out  new  padis  in  science,  go* 
vcmment  and  religion;  and  for  removing  the  landmarks  of 
former  aMs.  Ifis  ethics  have  a  strong  tendency  to  comipt 
our  morab,  and  his  noUtics  to  destroy  tbit  liberty  which  is  the 
fairthrkht  of  every  human  creature.  He  is  commonly  remra- 
jented^aa  a  sceptic  in  religion,  and  dogmatic  in  philosonay ; 
but  he  was  a  dogmatist  in  both*  The  main  principles  ot  Us 
Leviathan  are  mb  little  &unded  in  moral  or  evangeheal  truths, 
0B  the  ndes  he  has  laid  down  for  squaring  the  circle  are  in 
snathemalacid  d«monstration&  His  book  on  human  nature  is 
esteemed  the  best  of  his  works.** 

MICHAEL  GRIFFITH,  a  native  of  London,  who  studied 
nt  Seville  and  in  the  Low  Countries,  became  a  Jesuit^  and 
was'sent  as  missionary  of  his  order  to  England.  He  died  at 
B^  Qmer's,  1652,  aged  sixty^ive..  He  wrote  Annaka  Eodesim 
Britannica9,  4  vols.  foL ;  Britannia  illustratay  4to. 
I*  LEONARD  COX,  a  jrammarian,  was  a  nalxve  of  Mon« 

^  mouth,  and  educated  at  Cambridge.  He  was  for  some  time 
! ,  nsaster  of  Reading  school,  after  which  he  travelled  thnnigh 
rji^      France,  Germany,  &c.  where,  as  a  teachec  of  the  kerned  lan^ 
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gungesy  he  ats^pmed  isttich  fiemie.  He  died  ftt  Caerttan,  Mon^ 
mouthaMie,  1549.  He  wrote  some  Greek  and  Latin  treatiaes ; 
«  eooinientei^  on  Lillf 'b  Osaimnar;  &Ci.  ^ 

BAUTRU/a  oelebrated  wit,  and  me  of  tbe  first  uemben 
of  dbte  Freiich  academy,  was  bom  at  Paris  in  168S,  and  died 
there  in  1665.  He  was  the  delight  of  the  whole  court,  but 
w)^  he  played  the  bnffoon,  took  to  his  usual  privilege  of  say- 
ing what  he  pleased.  Many  of  his  bon-mots  are  preserved. 
Once,  when  in  Spain,  having  been  to  see  die  femous  library 
of  die  Escurial,  where  he  found  a  very  ignorant  librarian,  the 
kinff  of  Spain  asked  him,  what  he  had  remarked  ?  Baatm 
TepBed,  that  ''  the  libraiy  was  a  very  fine  one ;  but  vour  ma- 
jesihr  should  make  your  librarian  treasurer  of  your  nnanees." 
'*  Why  so?"  *' Because,"  said  Bautru,  ^^he  never  touebes 
what  he  is  entrusted  with." 

VALERIUS  ANDREW  was  bom  m  Brabant,  1588.  He 
waa  professor  of  civil  law.  at  Louvaine;  and  had  die  diiectiott 
of  the  university  library.  His  Bibliotheca  Belgica  de  Begis 
vita  scriptisque  darb,  justly  passes  for  one  of  the  best  per- 
formances of  that  kind ;  he  might,  however,  have  spared  some 
minute  details,  and  have  corrected  inaccuracies.  He  pub- 
liahed  it  m  164^.  It  waa  reprinted  m  1739,  £  vols.  4to.,  widi 
additions.    He  was  stall  living  in  16fiS. 

PETER  DE  MONTMAUR,  professor  of  Greek  at  Paris, 
-under-  Lewis  XIII.,  was  bom  at  Limousin.  He  vraa  a  man  of 
eonsiderable  talents  and  vivacity;  but  having,  like  Swift,  in- 
dulged his  poetical  vein  in  writing  anagrams,  riddles,  &c.,  his 
poems  are  held  in  contempt  by  s<Hne.    He  died  in  1&I8. 

JOHN  MESSENIUS,  a  learned  Swede,  professor  of  kwat 
the  university  of  Upsal.  His  celebrity  excited  the  envy  of  his 
rivals,  and  he.was  cruelly  accused  of  traitorous  correspondeDce 
with  the  enemies  of  his  country.  The  accusation  was  beUeved, 
he  was  imprisoned  in  1615,  and  died  there  twehtjr-one  years 
afiier.  He  was  the  author  of  the  Scandia  Illastrata,  14  vok. 
fel.,  a  work  4>f  merit.  His  son  Arnold  was  historiographer  of 
Stweden,  and  was  the  author  of  a  history  of  the  Swedish 
nolnlity,  fol.  He  wrote  some  satires,  reflecting  on  Ae  royal 
fomily,  for  which  he  was  beheaded,  1648.  His  son,  though  bnt 
seventeen,  suffered  with  him. 

HERMAN  HUGO,  a  U^umed  Jesuit,  was  bom  at  Brussels 
in  1588;  and  died  of  the  plague  at  Bhrnberj^in  1639.  His 
works  are — 1.  De  ptiaia  scribendi  origine,  et  universss  i«i 
litenixw  andquitate,  8vo.  S..  Obddio  Bredana,  sub  Andbroiio 
Spinola,  fol.  3*  MOitia  equestris,  antiqua  et  nova,  foL  4.  Fia 
I>esideria«'8vo.  - 

FRANCIS  JUNIUS,  or  FRANCIS  DU  JOHN,  the  son 
of  the  professor,  was  bom  at  Heidelberg  in.l589.  He  came  to 
England  in  1680^  and  lived  thirty  years  in  th^rnri  of  Arandel^ft 
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fiimily.  He  was  gready  esteemed  for  bis  proibund  erudition 
and  purity  of  manners.  In  1676  he  went  to  Windsor  to  Tisit 
Basius^  at  whose  house  he  died  in  1677.  The  universtty  of 
Oxford,  to  which  he  bequeathed  his  MSS.,  erected  a  hand- 
some monument  to  his  memory.  He  wrote  De  Pictura  Vete-^ 
rum»  which  is  admired;  die  b^t  edition  is  that  of  Rotterdam; 
in  1694'.  He  published  the  same  work  in  London,  in  English. 
An  explication  of  the  old  Gothic  letters.  This  was  published 
with  notes,  by  Thomas'  Mareschal.  A  large  Commentary  on 
the  Harmony  of  the  Four  Oospels,  by  Titian,  still  in  MS.  A 
Glossary,  in  fire  languages;  in  which  ne  explains  the  origin  of 
the  northern  languages ;  published  at'  Oxford  in  .1745,  in  fojio, 
by  Edward  Lee^  * 

ANNE  CLIFFORD,  sole  daughter  and  heir  to  George, 
earl  of  Cumberland,  was  bom  at  Skipton  castle  in  Craven, 
Jan.  30, 1589,  and  married  first,  to  Richard  lord  Buckhurst, 
afterwards  earl  of  Dorset,  by  whom  she  had  three  sons,  who 
died  young,  and  two  daughters ;  Margaret,  who  married  John, 
earl  of  Thanet ;  and  Isabel,  who  married  James,  earl  of  North- 
ampton. She  married,  secondly,  PhiHp  Herbert,  earl  of  Pem- 
broke and  Montgomery,  bywhom  she  had  no  issue.  One  of  her 
first  structures  was  a  pillar  in  the  highway,  where  she  and  her 
mother  took  their  last  farewell.  She  also  erected  a  monument 
to  her  tutor,  Daniel  the  poet,  and  another  to  Spenser,  besides 
which,  she  founded  two  nospitals,  and  repaired  or  built  seven 
churches.  But  the  most  singular  artide  in  her  life  is  the  tetter 
which  ^he  wrote  to  Sir  Joseph  WilUamson,  secretary  of  state 
after  the  Restoration,  who  had  presumed  to  recommend  a  can^ 
didate  for  the  borough  of  Appleby.  The  reply  of  the  countess 
was  worlfay  of  her  ancestors ;  "  I  have  been  bullied  by  an 
usurper,  I  have  been  neglected  by  a  court,  but  I  will  not  be 
dictated  to  by  a  subject;  your  man  shan't  stand,  Anne, 
Dorset,  Pembroke,  and  Montgomery."  This  letter  has  ex- 
'Cited  a  general  admiration;  the  reason  of  which  is  thus  ex- 
plained by  Dr.  Campbell,  in  his  "  Phflosophy  of  Rhetoric." 
**  We  shan  find,'*  says  he,  **  that  the  very  same  sentiment 
expressed  difliisely,  wiD  be  admitted  barely  to  be  just ;  ex*- 
pressed  concisely,  will  be  admired  as  spirited." 

Mr.  Pennant  characterizes  lady  Anne  Clifford  as  the  most 
eminent  person  of  her  age  for  mtellectual  accomplishments, 
-for  spirit,  magnificence,  and  deeds  of  benevolence;  and  he 
has  given  a  particular  description  of  two  portraits  of  her,  in 
the  side-leaves  of  a  family  picture.  Both  the  paintings  are 
full  lengths ;  one  representing  her  at  the  age  of  thirteen,  and 
the  other  in  her  middle  age,  in  the  state  of  widowhood.  The 
books,  in  the  first  of  those  pictures,  inform  us  of  the  fashion- 
able course  of  reading  among  people  of  rank  in  her  days. 
•There  are  among  them  Eusdl>ius,  St.  Augustine,*  Sir  Philip 
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Sidney's  AroniKa*  Godfriqrof  Boukigpe^  the  Fxeocsb  Academy, 
Caittdan^  Ortelius,  and  Agrippa  on  the  YamtT  of  OJDciite  Soi- 
«nc69.    Above  are  the  heads  of  Mr.  Samuel  Daniel^  her  tutoi^ 
and  JMxs.  Anne  Taylor«  her  goveroeos ;  and  this  memorial  ti 
the  ipstructors  of  her  youth,  is  a  most  grateful  acknowledgment 
of  the  benefits  she  received  from  them*    The  books  in  the 
second  picture  consist  wholly  of  the  Bible,  Charron  on  Wis- 
dom, aQ4  pious  treatises,  except  one  of  Distillations  and  excel- 
lent Medicines;  fropi  which  may  be  collected  what  were  the 
chief  objects  of  the  countess's  studies,  in  the  retirement  of  her 
latter  days#.   A  ^Mxraiive,  or  rather,  a  journal  of  her  own  life, 
was  left  by  the  cotmtess,  consisting  principally  of  minute  de- 
tails of  the  petty  occurrences  of  a  retired  hfe,  the  greater 
number  of  wmch  are  tedious,  uniform,  and  but  little  interesting. 
Some  circumstances,  however,  reapectmg  her  bein^  brought 
into  the  world,  are  related  with  an  accuracy  which  biegrapli^ 
wQl  never,  perhaps,  in  any  other  instance  be  able  to  attain. 
She  informs  us,  that,  through  the  merciful  providence  of  Grod, 
she  was  begotten  W  her  valiant  &ther,  and  was  conceived 
by  her  woraiy  motner,   the  first  dav  of  May  in  1589,,  in 
ihe  lord  Whsgrton's  house  in  Channel-row,  in  Westminster* 
hard  by  the  river  of  Thames;  yet  that  she  was  not  born  t3I 
the  80th  day  of  January  following,  when  her  blessed  mother 
brought  her  forth  in  one  of  her  father's  chief  houses,  called 
Skypton  castle  in  Craven.    In  this  manuscript  she  describes 
her  own  mental  and  personal  endowments*    '^  I  was  veiY 
iMppy,**  says  she,  ^^  in  my  first  constitution  both  of  mind 
and  body.    I  resembled  equally  both  father  and  mother;  the 
colour  of  my  eyes  was  black,  like  my  Other's;  the  form  and 
aspect  of  them  quick  and  lively,  like  my  mother's.    My  hair 
brown  and  thick,  and  so  long  that  it  reached  the  calf  of  my 
1^8,  with  a  peak  of  hair  on  my  forehead,  and  a  dimple  on  my 
cmn.    Full  dieeks  like  my  f&Uier,  and  a  round  face  like  my 
mother.    An  exquisite  shape  of  body  resembling  n^  fiuher. 
But  now  time  and  age  have  ended  all  diese  beautie%  to  be 
4Sompared  to  the  grass  of  the  field*    I  have  passed  the  sixty* 
idiird  year  of  my  age*    The  perfections  of  my  mind  surpassed 
those  of  my  bodyt    I  had  a  strong  and  copious  memory,  a 
fK>uad  judg^nenl^  a  discerning  spirit,  and  an  imagination  so 
/itrong,  that  many  times  even  my  dreams  and  apprehenaions 
beforehand  proved  to  be  true^  so  that  old  Mr*  John  Denham, 
a  great  astronomer  who  lived  in  my  &ther's  house,  would  ofbn 
say  that  I  had  much  in  me  in  nature  to  show,  that  the  sweet 
influence  of  the  Pleiades  and  the  bands  of  Orion,  mentioned  in 
Job^  were  powerful  both  at  my  conception  and  nativity."    She 
.goes  on  to  speak  of  *'  sucking  firom  her  dear  mother  the  milk 
of  goodness,  which  made  her  mind  orow  stroi^  against  die 
sfeomis  of  fortune*"    She  informs  us  mat  in  her  child^UNNi^  by 
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Aeani  of  her  aiftit  Wenriek,  she  was  mddb  bekuvM  Iqr  queen 
Elizabetfa. 

Her  escape  from  various  perSs  n  thus  seeovdedp  ^^  In  uq^ 
infaney  and  youths  and  a  great  part  of  my  fife,  I  have  eacaned 
many  dangers,  both  by  me  and  water»  by  passage  in  OMumea 
and  fiJls  from  horses,  by  bunting  fevers  and  excessive  eztie- 
nuty  of  bleeding,  many  titnes  to  the  great  haaard  of  my  life* 
All  which,  and  many  wicked  devices  of  my  enemies,  I  have 
passed  through  miraculously,  and  much  the  better  by  the  hdp 
of  the  prayers  of  my  dear  mother,  who  incessantly  b^ged  of 
God  for  my  safety  and  preservation**' 

The  following  is  an  account  of  her  marriage  life : — ^'  I  was 
bom  a  happy  creature  in  mind,  body,  and  fortune,  and  those 
two  lords,  to  whom  I  was  afterwards,  by  the  Divine  Provi- 
dence, married,  were  worthv  noblemen  as  any  then  in  Ihk 
kingdom ;  vet  it  was  my  misfortune  to  have  contradictions  and 
crosses  with  both.  With  my  first  lord  about  the  desire  he 
had  to  make  me  sell  my  rights  in  the  lands  of  my  ancient  in- 
heritances, which  I  never  would  consent  to,  insomuch  that  thia 
was  the  cause  of  long  contention,  as  also  for  his  profuseness  in 
consuming  his  estate,  and  some  other  extravagances,  Wilfa 
my  seco^  lord,  because  my  youngest  daughter,  the  lady 
Elisabeth  SackviUe,  would  not  be  broudit  to  marry  one  of  hk 
younsest  sons,  and  that  I  would  not  rdinquish  my  interest  in 
five  wousand  pounds,  being  part  of  her  portion,  out  of  my 
lands  in  Craven;  nor  did  there  want  divers  maHciotts  ilUwiQeni 
to  blow  and  foment  the  coals  of  dissension  between  U8.r-«8o 
as,  in  both  their  hfe*times,  the  marble  pillars  of  Knowle  in 
Kent,  and  'WHt  in  Wiltshire,  were  to  me  oftentimes  but  the 
gay  arbour  of  anmish.  A  wise  man,  ihat  knew  the  insides  of 
my  fortune,  wbuM  often  say,  that  I  lived  in  both  these  my 
lords*  jcreat  families  as  the  river  of  Roan  runs  through  the 
lake  of  Geneva,  without  mingling  its  streams  with  the  lake; 
fer  I  gave  myself  up  to  retirraness  as  much  as  I  could,  and 
made  good  books  and  virtuous  thoughts  my  companions,  which 
can  never  discern  affliction,  nor  be  daunted  when  it  uii^usdy 
happens.  And  by  a  happy  genius  I  overcame  all  these  trouii 
Ues,  the  prayers  of  my  blMsed  mother  hebing  me  thevenu" 

Soon  after  the  decease  <tf  her  husband  stue  had  the  small- 
poz,  from  which,  after  the  most  imminent  danger,  she  eaeaped 
with  life,  but  widi  the  destruction  of  her  beauty. 

b  speaking  of  the  characters  of  her  two  husbands,  '<  The 
ftrst,''  says  she,  **  was,  in  hi^  nature,  of  a  just  mind,  of  a  sweet 
dispo^on,  and  very  valiant  in  his  own  p^ son.  He  had  great 
advantages  in  birth,  by  the  wisdom  of  his  grand&ther,  Thomas 
Sackville,  earl  of  Dorset,  and  lord  high-*treasurer  of  EnghuMl, 
who  was  held  one  of  the  wisest  men  of  his  time,  by  which 
means  he,  i«  e,  her  husbands  was  so  good  a  scholar,  in  all  man* 
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met  of  learning,  that  in  his  youth/when  in  the  antversitj  of 
Oxford,  of  which  his  grandfather  was  the  chancellor^  dier» 
was  none  of  the  young  nobflity  or  stndents  that  excelled  faioi. 
He  was  a  good  patriot  to  his  country,  and  well  beloved  in  it; 
much  esteemed  by  the  parliaments  that  sat  in  his  time,  and  so 
great  a  lover  of  scholars,  that,  with  excessive  bounty  towards 
them,  or  any  of  worth  who  were  in  distress,  he  did  much 
dimmish  his  estate,  also  with  prodigality  in  house-keeping,  and 
other  noble  ways  at  court,  as  tiking,  masquing,  and  the  fike. 
By  prince  Henry,  then  alive,  and  much  addict^  to  these  noble 
exercises,  he  was  well  beloved." 

.Her  second  husband,  who  died  in  1650,  is  thus  described 
by  her.  *'  He  was  no  scholar,  having  passed  but  three  or  four 
months  at  Oxford,  when  he  was  taken  thence,  aiter  his  father's 
death,  in  the  latter  end  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  to  foUow  the 
eourt,  judging  himself  fit  for  that  kind  of  life,  when  not  pass- 
ing sixteen  years  old.  Yet  he  was  of  quick  apprehension, 
sharp  understanding,  and  very  crafhr  withal,  of  a  discerning 
spirit,  but  a  choleric  nature,  increased  by  the  office  he  held  of 
cnamberlain  to  the  king.  He  was  never  out  of  England  but 
two  months,  when  he  went  into  France,  with  other  lords,  in 
1625,  to  attend  queen  Mary,  when  coming  over  to  marry  king 
Charles.  He  was  one  of  the  greatest  noblemen  of  his  time  in 
England,  and  weD  beloved  throughout  the  reafan.'*  This  lady 
expired  in  her  castle,  at  Brougham,  March  3Sd,  1675,  afler  a 
few  days'  illness,  in  the  e^ty-^ixth  year- of  her  age.  She  was 
interred,  April  14th,  at  Appleby,  in  Westmoreland,  under  the 
monument  she  had  erected.  Her  fimeral  sermon  was  preaxrhed 
at  Appleby,  by  Dr.  Edward  Reinbow,  bishop  of  Carlisle,  feun 
a  verse  in  the  Proverbs  of  Solomon. — ^'  Every  wise  woman 
buildeth  her  house."  In  her  ended  the  Clifford  family,  whose 
estates,  by  the  marriage  of  her  daughter  Margaret  to  the 
earl  of  Tbanet,  reverted  to  the  family  of  Tnfton. 

JOHN  RUTGERS,  an  able  critic  and  negociator,  was  de- 
scended from  an  ancient  family,  and  bom  at  Dordredit  in  1589. 
He  was  educated  fi^r  some  time  under  Gerard  T.  Voasius,  and 
in  1605  was  sent  to  Leyden,  where  he  resided  with  Dominic 
Baudius.  Having  completed  his  course  in  that  uaiveraty,  he 
travelled  into  France,  and  took  the  decree  of  licentiate  in  law  at 
Orleans.  Whilst  at  Paris,  he  printed,  at  the  office  of  Robert 
Stephens,  an  edition  of  Horace,  with  notes,  12mo.,in  1613,  which 
was  reprinted  by  Burmann,  at  Leyden,  in  1690.  On  returning 
to  Holland,  he  accepted  an  invitation  of  the  Swedish  ambassador, 
to  accompany  him  to  Sweden,  where  Gustavus  Adolphus,  in 
1614,  conferred  upon  him  the  tide  of  his  counselbr.  He  was 
subsequently  employed  tliree  times  as  envoy  firom  that  prince 
to  Holland,  upon  unportant  affairs,  in  which  he  acquitted  himself 
so  much  to  the  king*s  satisfection,  that  he  was  publicly  cnno. 
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Med  by  Kim  in  1619.  He  afterw«rds  visited^  m  tli^ 
i^ttality*  Bohemia,  several  German  courts,  and  Denmark;  and. 
finally  resided  at  the  Hague,  as  n^ster  from  GustavUs  to  the 
republic,  where  he  died  in  1625,  at  the  early  age  of  S6: 

NICHOLAS  ABRAHAM,  a  learned  Jesuit,  was  bom  in 
the  diocese  of  Toul,  in  Lorraine,  in  1589;  he  entered  into  the" 
society  of  Jesus,  in  1609,  and  took  the  fourth  vow  in  16^ 
He  taught  the  belles  lettres,  and  was  made  divinitv  profesaw 
in  the  university  of  Pont-jL-Mousson,  which  place  he  enjoyed 
seventeen  years,  and  died  September  7th,  1655*  As  a  writer^ 
he  is  uncommonly  prolix,  but  displays  much  learning  and  acube- 
ness.  Bayle  gives  most  praise  to  his  commentary  on  Cidero» 
by  which  Osorius  and  Olivet  profited  much,  but  others  prefer 
hi$  Phanis*  It  may  be  necessary  to  add  what  is  meant  by  'lbSa( 
taking  the  fourtk  vow.  In  addition  to  the  vows  of  poverty^ 
chaatity,  and  obedience,  the  fourth  is,  that  the  person  taking 
it  shall  labour  to  promote  the  salvation  of  others,  by  instructuAg 
youth,  preaching,  adi^inisteri^g  the  sacrmnents,'  and  by  bi^ 
coming  mbsionaries  among  heretics  and  idolaters.  His  wodkj 
are-^1.  Commentaries  on  the  iEneid,  16S2,  8vo.  2.  Commen* 
taries  on  Cicero's  Orations,  S  vols,  folio,  1631.  3.  Analysis  of 
the  same.  1633,  4to.  4.  Pharus  Yeteris  Testament!,  1648, 
folio;  this  is  the  best  of  his  works.  5.  Nbniu  Neap9litani 
Paraphrasis  Sancti  secundum  Joannem  Erangelii,  8vo*  6.  A 
Hebrew  Grammar  in  Latin  verse,  &c. 

ANTHONY  iEMILIUS,  a  native  of  Aix-krChapeUe^  was 
bom  in  1589. '  He  studied  in  different  universities,  and,  in 
1615,  succeeded  Voscius  as  rector  of  the  college  of  Dor^ 
after  which  he  became  professor  of  history  at  Utrecht,  where 
he  read  lectures  on  Tacitus  above  twenty-six  years.  He  was  It 
firm  supporter  of  the  Cartesian  philosophy,  and  refused  to 
iiave  any  hand  in  the  proceedings  of  the  university  of  Utrecht 
against  Cartes.  He  died  November  10th,  1660.  His  only 
publication  was  a  ^^  Collection  of  Latin  Orations  and  Poems,** 
1651,  ISmo. 

FRANCIS  DE  LA  MOTHE  LE  VAYER,  counaeUor 
of  state,  was  born  at  Paris  in  1588.  He  became  so  distin- 
guished by  his  writings,  that  he  was  considered  as  one  of  the 
best  members  of  the  French  academy,  into  which  he  was 
admitted  in  1639.  He  was  esteemed  by  cardinals  Richelieu  and 
Maaarine,  who  bestowed  splendid  titles  and  honourable  posts 
upon  him.  He  was  appointed  preceptor  to  the  duke  of  Anjou. 
He  was  a  man  of  very  regular  conduct,  and  a  philosopher  in 
his  manners,  yet  was  suspected  of  having  no  religion.  He 
botV  with  calmness  the  imputations  to  which  his  opinions  ex- 
.posed  him;  and.  once,  whUe  walking  in  the  gallery  of  the 
Louvre,  having  overheard  a  person  sav  to  another,  ''  there 
go^  a  man  mtbout  religion,     he  replied,  *'  I  have  religion 
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aflongli,  tnmA,  to  pardon  your  iMvdt/'  Ks  dvess  vid  de- 
mmoofit  dklaiguished  hhn  m>in  otker  men.  He  idways  wa&ed 
with  his  head  raised,  and  hta  eyes  fixed  man  the  Offiis  in  die 
atreety  ^^so  tfaaV'  B^ya  a  writer,  '*  before  1  was  told  faia  name, 
I  took  him  for  anotber  astrologer,  or  an  alchymist.*'  Gkiy 
Pal»  apeals  of  him  as  a  stoic,  who  would  neither  praise  nor 
be  praised,  and  who  followed  his  own  fancies  and  caprices 
wMiout  iiegard  to  tiie  wcttld. 

fie  w«8  extremely  afficted  at  the  loss  of  his  only  son,  who 
died  when  about  thirty-five  years  of  age.  He  mairied  again, 
alAoQ^h  then  about  seventy-five  years  old,  and  died  in  167^, 
aged«ighty-fonr.    La  Mome  le  Vayer  was  a  writer  up<m  a 

Sat  TmAy  of  topics,  m  which  he  displayed  much  more  eru- 
OB  and  judgaient  than  taste  and  invention.  One  of  his 
wratkB  was,  *^  A  Trealise  on  the  Virtue  of  Pagans,"  which  was 
sefitted  by  tiie  sealons  and  orthodox  Amanld.  It  is  said,  that 
Le  Vavers  bocdcs^er  complaiiiing  to  him  that  his  book  did 
Ml  Bm,  ^  I  know  a  seiaret,  said  the  author,  ^*to  quicken  the 
safe,''  and  he  immediatdy  procured  an  order  from  government 
far  te  suppression,  which  soon  disposed  of  the  whole  edition. 
His  woxks,  collected  by  his  son,  were  defeated  to  caxdinal 
MaBarine  in  1658 ;  and  the  best  edidkm  of  them  was  that  of 
Paris,  1669,  dedicated  to  Louis  XIV.,  and  consistmg  of  fifteen 
volumes,  ISmo.  His  treatises  concerning  the  education  of  the 
dauphin,  and  of  pagan  philosophy,  are  most  esteemed. 

ALEXANDER  FiCHET,  a  man  emment  for  his  learmng, 
was  bom  about  1589.  He  entered  among  the  Jesuits,  and  was 
appointed  professor  of  clasocs  and  rhetoric  in  the  co&ese  of 
the  Trinity  at  Lyons,  where  he  published  an  edition  of  die 
Lalin  poets,  under  the  title  of  *'  Qiorus  Poetamm,**  1616.  He 
also  published  a  coHection  called  '^Musssum,  rhetoricum  et 
poetieum;''  and  a  wofk  with  (he  tide  of  "Arcana  Studiorum 
omnium  metiiodus,  et  BibHotheca  Sdentiarium,''  8vo.  Besides 
these,  he  printed  <'  Favis  Patrum,''  or  Thoughts  of  the  Fathers, 
I^no. 

JEROME  GHILINI,  an  Italian  writer,  was  a  native  of 
Mouaa,  in  Milan,  and  bom  in  1689.  He  received  his  education 
among  the  Jesuits  at  Milan,  ^ere  he  studied  polite  literature  2md 
t^osophy*  He  went  afiierwards  to  Parma,  where  he  apjJied 
nimself  to  the  dvil  and  canon  law,  but  was  obliged  to  desist  on 
account  of  the  bad  state  of  his  healtii.  He  returned  home,  and 
upon  tiie  death  of  his  fatiier  married ;  but  his  wife  dying,  he 
became  an  ecclesiastic,  and  resumed  the  study  of  the  canon  law, 
of  which  he  was  made  doctor*  He  died  in  1670,  leaving  several 
works,  the  most  considerable  of  which,  and  for  which  be  is 
at  present  chiefly  known,  is  his  *'  Theatro  de'  Humnmi  Let- 
terati.** 

AUGUSTUS,  duke  of  Brunswick  and  Lunenburg,  wbi> 
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died  in  I€06y  in  the  e^ty-serenth  year  of  his  «ge»  was  eimmi 
of  learning,  and  a  munificent  patron  of  science.  He  jpublished 
an  Evangelical  Harmony ;  a  Treatise  on  the  Cnltivalioa  of 
Orchards ;  and  the  Stenographia,  folio. 

JEROME  RORARIUS,  was  bom  at  Pordenone,  in  Italyy 
and  appeared  in  the  character  of  nuncio  firom  pope  Clenient 
VII.  at  the  court  of  Ferdinand,  king  of  Hungary.  He  wrote 
a  curious  book,  entitled,  ''Quod  Animalia  Bnita  Ratione 
sitantur  Melvis  Homines ;"  in  whidi  he  undertook  to  show,  not 
only  that  beasts  are  rational  creatures,  but,  also,  that  they 
make  a  "better  use  of  their  reason  than  man.  Among  the 
proofs  which  he  brings  forward,  will  be  found  a  great  number 
of  singular  jparticulars  relating  to  the  ingenuity  m  beasts,  and 
the  perversity  of  man.  This  work,  after  lying  ocwicealcd  in  the 
obscure  recesses  of  libraries  for  ^ear  one  hundred  years,  was 
introduced  to  the  world  by  the  celebrated  M.  Nand6,  who 
published  it  at  Paris  in  the  year  1646 ;  and  it  has  been  re» 
printed  in  Holland  more  than  once.  Bayle  has  taken  the 
opportunity,  when  commenting  upon  diem,  of  introducia|f 
much  learned  and  curious  matter  relating  to  the  capacity  of 
brutes,  and  the  o|Mnions  of  ancient  and  m^em  writers  on  die 
question,  whether  they  have  a  rational  soul  i  which  will  affonL 
no  little  entertainment  to  readers  who  take  pleasure  in  musk 
abstruse  speculations. 

JOHN  BAUDOUIN,  a  member  of  the  French  academy 
wms  bom  at  Pradelle,  in  Vivarais,  in  i£90.  In  his  youth  he 
travelled,  but  afterwards  setded  at  Paris,  where  he  was  xeadec 
to  aueen  Margaret.  He  translated  Tadtos,  Suetonius^  Ludan, 
Salmsty  Dion  Cassius,  Tasso,  and  many  other  established 
writers,  jljut  which  did  not  contribute  much  to  his  &me*  When 
hardly  pressed  by  his^employers,  he  contented  hhnself  with  re- 
touclung  former  tsanslations,  without  looking  into  the  ori^pnals. 
He  was  also  the  author  of  a  '<  History  of  liblU,*'  1659,  2  toIs. 
folio^  and  some  novels  and  romances,  in  general  beneath  medK 
ocrity.  His  only  work  not  of  this  character,  is  his  coUectacm 
of  "  Emblems,**  with  morsi  explanation,  Paris,  16S8,  Siro.  8 
vols*  a  beautifiil  book,  with  engravings  by  Briot.  His  **  Ico* 
nologie,**  is  also  in  request  wim  collectors.  It  was  printed  at 
Paris,  1636,  foHo,  and  1643,  4to.  Baudouin  died  at  Paris,  in 
1650. 

NICHOLAS  GREY,  or  GRAY,  a  learned  schoohnasfer, 
bom  in  London  in  1590,  educated  at  Westminster  school,  and 
elected  student  of  Christchurch,  Oxford  in  1606.  Having 
taken  hia  degrees  in  arts,  he  was,  in  1614,  appointed  first 
master  of  the  Charter-houae  iBchool,  which  he  relmauished  on 
marrying ;  and  in  16^,  was  chosen  master  of  Mercnant  Tay- 
lors* school.    In  liSSI,  he  resigned  that  situation  also,  and  was 
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,deetal  head-master  of  Eton,  from  which  pbcfe  he  was  ejected 
in  the  rebellion,  and  then  went  to  Tunlundge,  where  he  re-* 
mained  till  the  Restoration,  when  he  was  restored.  He  died 
▼ery  poor,  at  Eton,  in  Ootober,  1660,  arid  was  buried  in  the 
choir  of  the  chapel,  near  the  stairs  leading  to  the  organ  loft. 
He  published-^l.  A  Dictionary  in  Latin  and  English.  £« 
Luculenta  e  Sacra  Scriptura  Testimonia,  ad  Hiigonis  Gbrotii 
faapliBatonun  puerorum  institntionem,  8vo.  3.  ParabolsB  £van- 
gehcas,  Lat.  redditee  carminse  paraphrastico  varii  genms  in 
usum  Scholse  Tunbrigiensis,  8vo. 

ROBERT  GENTILIS,  the  nnworthy  son  of  Albericus 
Gentilis,  the  civilian,  was  born  in  London  in  1590,  andreceiyed 
Ins  education  at  Oxford.  He  became  extremely  loose  aiid 
dissipated,  and  a  disgrace  to  his  parents.  It  is  said,  however, 
thctne  went  abroad,  and  retnrned a  more  sober  character,  and 
oreceived  a  pension  from  the  king.  He  died  about  I66i.  He 
•employed  his  latter-  years  in  translating — 1.  Paul  Ferrita's 
History  of  the  Inqoisition,''  London,  15S9,  4io.  2.  Mal^essi 
on  the  Success  and  chief  Events  of  the  Monarchy  of  Spain, 
16S9j  l^o.  3.  Considerations  on  ike  Liyes  of  AkiUades 
«nd  Goriolanus,  by  the  same  author,  1650,  ISmo.  4.  A  com- 
pendious: Method  of  attaining  the  Sciences  in  a  sh(»rt  tone, 
widi  the  statutes  of  the  Academy  founded  bv  cardinal  Riche* 
Heu,  from  the  French,  1654,  Svo.  5.  The  Antipathy  between 
the  French  and  the  Spania^,  from  the  Spanish,  1641,  Iftdo., 
dedicated  to  Ivi  Paul  I^indar,  widi  a  promise  to  publish  some 
original  work,  which  it  does  not  appear  that  he  eter  executed* 
.  SAMUEL  BOCHART,  one  of  the  most  learned  men  of 
his  time,  was  bom  at  Roan  in  Normandy.  He  was  a  great 
proficient  in  the  oriental  languages,  and  was  many  years  pastor 
-to  Wentworth  Dillon,  earl  of  Roscommon.  Here^  h^  disiin- 
guidied  himself  by  his  public  disputations  with  Father  Yaen, 
.held  in  the  castle  of  Caen,  in  the  presence  of  &  gi^^ftt  number 
-of  catholics  and  protestants.  Bochart  came  on  with  great 
honour,  which  was  not  a  little  increased  -  in  1646,  upon  the 
•publication  of  two  parts  of  his  "  Geographia  Sacra,"  entttM 
'^Phalge  and  Canaan;**  as  well  as  by  his  '^  Hierosoiocm,** 
printed  at  London  in  1675 ;  this  treats  **  de  animalibus  sacras 
.  Scrinturss.*'  In  1652  the  queen  of  Sweden  inyited  him  to 
Stockholm,  where  she  gave  him  many  proofs  of  her  esteem. 
.At  his  return  to  Caen  he  resumed  his  ministry,  and  was 
received  into  the  academy  of  that  city.  Hb  learning  was  not 
his  princi|>al  qualification,  he  had  a  modesty  eaual  to  it^  and 
hence  enjoyed  his  great  reputation  in  tranquillity,  sheltered 
.from  those  unhappy  quarrels,  which  so  many  ower  learned 
men  draw  upon  themselves.  He  was  esteeiAed  b^  men  of 
science  of  all  denominations.    He  died  suddenly  while  be  was 
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Speaking  in  the  academy,  on  the  16th  of  May,  1667,  «ged 
•eve&ty-eighc.  A  complete  edition  of  his  works  was  published 
in  HoOand,  in  2  vols.  foUo,  1712. 

EERRANTE  PALLAVICINO,  an  Italian  wit  of  consider- 
able  note,  descended  of  a  noble  family  in  Placentiu,  where  he 
was  bom.  He  gave  early  proofs  of  an  extraordinary  genius, 
and  quickly  acquired  a  mastierly  knowledge  in  the  elements  of 
classical  erudition.  He  was  SLRerwards  sent  to  complete  his 
education  in  the  monastery  of  Augustin  firiars  at  Milan,  where 
he  took  the  habit»  lived  much  esteemed  for  piety  as  well  as 
learning,  and  raised  great  expectations  of  future  fame ;  but 
being  ^amiorously  inclined,  he  engaged  in  an  intrigue  with  a 
young  courtezan  of  Venice,  whose  charms  proved  irresisdUe; 
and  to  enjoy  them  without  restraint,  he  obtained  leave  from  his 
general  to  make  the  tour  of  France.  Accordingly,  he  pre* 
tended  to  set  out  for  that  country ;  but  it  was  only  to  cover  his 
real  design.  He  never  left  Venice,  but  lived  there  privately, 
enchained  in  the  arms  of  hb  Venus ;  and  imposed  upon  his 
iriends,  by  sending  them,  in  letters,  feigned  accounts  of  his 
travels  through  France;  also  informing  them  of  several  things 
respecting  that  country,  which  he  learned  from  the  advices  of 
many  considerable  persons  with  whom  he  corresponded.  But 
such  a  series  of  impositions  could  not  last.  Running  short 
ef  money,  he  wrote  for  the  booksellers;  and,  among  other 
pieces,  published  a  collection  of  satirical  letters,  the  Courier 
robbed  of  his  Mail,  the  wit  of  which  was  chiefly  levelled 
agamst  the  Spaniards.  Though  licensed  by  the  inquisitors,  the 
secretary  of  the  republic  of  Venice  refused  it  his  imprimatur^ 
which  irritated  the  author  so  much,  that  he  published'an  en- 
laiged  edition  of  it,  filled  with  severe -invectives  against  not 
only  the  Venetian  secretary,  but  pope  Urban  VIIL,  his  ne- 

Ehews,  and  the  whole  family  of  the  Barberini*  This  raised 
im  a  fteslk  number  of  powerfiil  enemies;  who,  by  the  trea- 
chery of  one  Moreu,  a  rVenchman,  who  pretended  to  be  his 
jriend,  got  him  at  last  ipto  their  power;  and  after  a  year's  im« 
prisonment  at  Avignon,  brought  him,  for  form's  sake,  to  a  trial ; 
and,  notwithstanding  an  exeellent  defence,  condemned  him  to 
be  beheaded,  whica  was  accordin^lv  executed  in  the  flower  of 
his  age.  The  latter  part  of  his  me  had  been  one  continued 
series  of  dissipation,  debauchery,  folly,  and  extravagance.  Yet 
he  was  not  without  some  virtues.  Sincere  and  faithful  ia  his 
{Headships,  no  man  was  ever  a  more  easy  prey  to  the  treadbery 
of  others.  His  works  were  published  in  2  vols.,  with  his  life 
prefixed,  at  Amsterdam,  in  1696. 

JEROME  BJGNON,  a  French  writer,  bom  at  Paris, 
April  24,  1589.  He  gained  an  uncommon  biowledge,  under 
tM  eare  of  Ixis  father,  m  i^osophy,  mathematics,  history,  dvil 
law,  and  dtvimty,  in  a  very  short  time;  and  was  almost  at  the 
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«dl  of  kb  trifcudifli  at  an  agt  when  ft  is  naial  to  Mttd  obOd^ 
aekooL  At  ten  years  at  age  he  mya  the  jniUic  a  fipeeioKn  of 
his  learning,  in  a  Description  of  the  Holy  Land;  and  two  years 
afbr  he  pufaiiBhed  a  Dtsconrse  concetning  the  principal  anti- 
foities  and  Onriosities  of  Rome;  and  A  Summary  Tveatise 
oonceming  die  Election  of  Popea.  Henry  lY  •  desired  to  see 
huB,  and  appointed  him  page  to  the  danphin,  afterwaids 
Louis  XilL  He  appeared  at  eoart  with  all  the  pdKtenem  of 
nattier  inrnginabie.  He  wrote  at  that  time  a  Tveatise  on  the 
Precedency  ef  the  Kings  of  Fxaace,  which  he  dedicated  to 
Henry  1V«,  who  gare  him  an  expiess  order  to  -contimie  his 
leeearches  on  that  snhject ;  bat  the  death  of  that  piinoe  inter- 
rupted bis  design.  He  published,  in  161S,  the  Focmidc  of 
Marculpbus.  He  was,  in  IGSO,  inade  advocate  general  in  the 
gnmd  councS;  and  discharged  that  tnaat  with  sudi  reputation« 
that  the  king  nominated  him  soaie  time  after  cooaadlar  of  atete, 
and  at  last  advocate  general  in  the  parliament.  He  resigned 
his  office,  in  1641,  in  mvonr  of  bis  son,  and  was  appointed  chief 
iseeper  of  the  king's  library.  But  bis  son  dying,  he  was 
cMiged  to  resume  his  office  of  advocate  general,  and  held  it  till 
his  dea&*  He  was  employed  in  the  most  importent  affidrs  of 
state.  At  last  this  great  man,  who  had  always  made  reUdon 
the  basis  of  his  other  idrtues,  died  with  the  most  exemplary 
devotion,  April  7,  1656,  aged  sizty-oz.  His  other  works  are — 
1.  De  I'exoeUenoe  des  rois  et  du  loyauine  de  France.  £*  An 
edition  of  tbe  FonnulsB  of  Marculpbns. 

PETER  BARDIN,  a  member  of  the  French  academy,  was 
a  nttttre  of  Rimen,  and  bom  in  1590,  of  poor  parents*  Ue  was 
educated  among  the  Jesaits,  and  eofdoyed  his  time  tbiefly  in 
atodying  philosopby,  mathematics,  and  poetry.  His  first  work 
was  a  Paniphrase  on  Elcciesiastes,  to  whi^  be  gave  the  name 
of  ^'  Penaees  Morales.''  He  afterwards  wrote  the  first  twe  parts 
oi  his  **  LyeSe,"  in  which  he  described  his  own  cbasvcter,  ae 
the  portrait  of  an  hoaiest  man«  He  was  preparing  the  tbkrd 
part,  when  he  was  drowned,  in  16S79  while  eadeamiubig  to 
save  one  of  bis  pupils  from  tbat  fate. 

HENRY  ALBI,  a  learned  Jesn^,  was  faara  at  Bdfme,  in 
tbe  Venausm,  in  1590,  and  died  in  1659.  He  wrote  the  His- 
te«y  of  lUustrions  Cardinals,  1658,  4to. ;  and  other  woiJcb. 

ALPHONSUS  D'ANDRADA,  a  Spanish  writer,  waa  bom 
at  Toledo  in  1590,  and  taught  |>bilosophy  in  that^ity  before 
be  enteoed  the  aodety  of  tbe  Jesuits  in  I6i2.  He  wns  tifeewise 
professor  of  moral  philosophy,  and  died  &t  Madrid,.  Jhuiei3U. 
I67S.  His  works  are — 1.  An  Historical  Itinerary,  2  vcda.  4u< 
il.BfeditetionB  on  every  day  in  ifae  year,  l-TokLil^mo.  ;3.Iires 
t)f  ittustrioos  Jesuits,  2tn>hu  folio. 

RICilARD  SMITH,  one  of  Hie  cariieBt  book  xoHarters 
sipoa  nscovd^  was  the  aom  of  Bdebard  Snntb,  « tAcrgyn^  ^ml 
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was  bom  at  LiBingaton  DayreJL  in  Buckingbanuhire^  in  1000. 
He  studied  at  Oxford,  after  which  be  became  «b  attorney'ii 
olerk  in  Loodon,  where  be  occupied  931  the  titoe  spared  fr^m 
kis  f^feoiion  in  reading.  He  obl;ained  Ae  lucrative  office  q( 
secondary  of  the  Poultry  counter,  a  nlace  worth  70M*  a  year, 
which  he  enjoyed  many  yearsi  and  sold  it  in  1655,  on  the  death 
of  his  son,  for  whom  he  intended  to  resign.  He  at  last  retired  to 
prirate  Ii&,  and  spent  much  time  in  his  library.  ^  He  was  a 
person/'  says  Wood,  ^*  inSditely  curious  and  inquisitive  after 
books,  and  suffered  nothing  extraordinary  to  escape  him  that  fell 
widiin  the  compass  of  his  learning ;  desiring  to  be  master  of  no 
move  than  he  knew  bow  to  use."  He  was  also  an  orator ;  he 
wrote  a  life  of  Hugh  Broughfcon,  and  had  a  controversy  with 
Dr.  Hammond  on  the  meaning  of  the  wx)rds  in  the  creed,  '^  He 
descended  into  bell."  He  died  Mareh  £6,  1676,  His  ''  Obi- 
tuanr,''  or  ^'  catalogue  of  all  such  persons  as  he  knew  in  their 
Ufe,  16  printed  by  Peck  in  the  second  volume  of  his  '^  Desi* 
derata." 

JOHN  PETER  LOTICH,  or  LOTICHIUS,  grandson  of 
Christian  LoticK  made  himself  known  by  a  great  number  of 
books  which  he  published  both  in  verse  and  prose.  He  was  a 
physician  by  profession,  and  well  versed  in  polite  literature* 
rbe  eomsnentary  upon  Petronius,  which  be  published  at 
Frankfort,  in  16^,  answers  tliese  two  qualities.  The  relrsitl 
he  repeived  for  the  dedication  of  his  epigrams  was  very  slender. 
He  was  invited  to  Rentell,  to  be  professor  of  pbysie, 

JOHN  KIRCUER,  a  native  of  Tubingen  in  the  duchy  of 
Wirtcmbcig,  studied  with  great  success  in  the  university  of  his 
country,  and  raised  very  great  hopes  of  himself;  but^  having 
chosen  another  sort  of  Hfe,  and  seeing  no  probabilitv  of  a  set- 
tlement in  it,  he  changed  the  l^itheran  for  the  Romish  religiop* 
and  went  into  Hungary.  This  was  about  the  year  1640»  Ha 
published,  aceording  to  custom,  the  niotivi^s  oih\M  cbMg^t  W 
¥rhich  irore  mede  several  answers* 

JAMES  MENUTOLI,  After  he  had  distioguisb«d  ImmU 
in  the  practice  of  pfajrsic,  turned  Jesuit^  and  beeaii^  profe^cir 
to  pope  Gregory  XV^,  who  placed  An  enlire  confid^lCi^  in  hw# 
and  left  upon  his  account  a  rich  legacy  to  the  society* 

PATRICK  YOUNG,  a  learned  Scottish  writer,  edueftftiA 
at  Sft.  Andrew's,  and  g^^idusted  at  Oxford,  in  IGO&,  U4> 
beeame  keqper  of  the  kings  library  at  St.  James's,  and  pw^-* 
Ushed  St  CLemeat's  Epistle  to  the  iU>mans,  in  Gradk  a«d  It^a^f 
in  I6S7.  He  assisted  &dden  in  Ma  publication  on  the  ''  AnwM 
Manbles,**  iriuch  work  was  dedksated  to  him  by  the  leiNttK^ 
author.  From  his  deep  skitt  in  the  Gmek  language,  h»  wAf 
0mfiojed  to  print  the  Septuagint  jfeom  the  Aleicsndriaji  VtS^ 
presented  to  king  Charles  L  by  bishop  Cyril  Luca^r  i  b»l  4iA 
not  lire  tofixecute  k.    He  died  in  1699^ . 
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PHILIP  JAMES  MAUSSAC,  a  learned  critic,  was  born 
about  1590  at  Thoulouse,  where  his  father  was  a  counsellor  of 
parliament  He  was  brought  up  to  the  law,  and  became  pre- 
sident of  the  Court  of  Etofles  at  Montpellier,  where  he  died  in 
1659^  He  was  accounted  one  of  the  best  Greek  scholars  of 
his  time.  He  wrote  "Notes  and  Corrections  on  Harpocra- 
tus,"  Par.  1614,  4to.;  **  Remarks  on  the  Treatise  oH  Moun- 
tains and  Rivers,  ascribed  to  Plutarch,*'  and  various  Opus- 
cula.  All  these  display  profound  erudition  and  judicious 
criticism. 

ALEXANDER  ROSS,  a  voluminous  compiler,  was  bom 
in  1590,  in  Scotland.  He  was  an  episcopal  divine,  and  master 
of  the  free-scho(d  at  Southampton,  where  he  died  in  1654.  His 
principal  works  are — 1.  The  new  Planet  no  Planet;  or,  the 
Earth  no  wandering  Star,  4to. ;  this  was  written  against  the 
Copernican  system.  2.  Virgilius  Evangelizans,  8vo.  This  is 
a  cento'on  the  Life  of  Christ,  collected  from  Virffil.  3.  Me- 
dicus  Medicatus,  against  Sir  Thomas  Browne's  Reugio  MedicL 
4.  The  Muse's  Interpreter,  a  Key  to  Mythology,  8vo,  5.  A 
Continuation  of  Raleigh's  History  of  the  World.  6.  A  View 
of  all  Religions,  8vo.  Of  this  book  there  have  been  several 
editions. 

BARTHOLOMEW  FISEN,  a  Jesuit,  was  bom  in  the  dty 
of  Liege,  in  the  year  1591.  He  was  successively  rector  of  tbe 
colleges  belonging  to  his  order  at  Hesdin,  Dinant,  Lisle,  and 
other  places,  and  died  in  the  last  mentioned  city,  in  the  year 
1649.  He  was  eminently  conversant  in  ecclesiastical  antiquities, 
and  pubhshed  some  works  abounding  in  learned  and  curious 
researches. 

JOHN  MILTON,  the  father  of  our  great  poet,  was  a 
learned  man,  though  a  scrivener  by  profession ;  and  a  great 
proficient  in  muisic*  He  was  a  voluminous  composer,  and  equal 
m  science,  if  not  genius,  to  the  best  musicians  of  his  age ;  in 
conjunction,  and  on  a  level  with  whom,  his  name  and  wonu  ap- 
peared in  numerous  musical  publications  of  the  time.  He  died 
Very  old,  in  1647,  and  was  interred  in  St.  Giles's  choreh, 
Ciipplegate ;  where  the  great  poet  was  afterwards  buried. 

THOMAS  GODWIN,  bom  in  Somersetshire,  was  of  Mag- 
dalen hall,  Oxford,  and  in  1609  was  elected  master  of  Rosse's 
free-school,  Abingdon,  where  his  genius  and  abilities  were 
soon  distinguished  by  a  respectable  number  of  pupils.  He 
wrote  for  the  use  of  his  school  ^'  Romans^  Historice  Antho- 
logia,"  1630,  4to.,  and  in  1660  published  at  Oxford  his  '<  Sy- 
nopsiis  Antiquatum  Hebraicarum,"  &c.  Some  time  after  he 
obtained  the  rectory  of  Brightwell,  Berks,  and  resifloed  his 
school.  He  printed,  1637,  ^'  Moses  and  Aaron,"  and  died  at 
Brightwell  164d. 

MARIUS  CALASIO,  a  Franciscan,  and  professor  of  He- 
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)>reir  at  Rome.  He  publishc^d  there»  in  16SI,  a  concordance 
of  the  Bible,  which  consisted  of  four  great  volumes  in  folio. 
This  work  has  been  highly  approved  and  commended  both  by 
Protestants  and  Papists,  and  is  indeed  a  most  admirable  work. 
For  besides  the  Hebrew  words  in  the  Bible,  which  are  in  the 
body  of  the  book,  with  the  Latin  version  over  against  them, 
there  are  in  the  margin  the  difierences  between  the  Septuagint 
and  the  Vulgate ;  so  that  at  one  view  may  be  seen  the  three 
Bibles,  and  wherein  they  differ.  Moreover,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  every  article  there  is  a  kind  of  dictionary,  which  gives 
the  signification  of  each  Hebrew  word,  affords  an  opportunity 
of  comparing  it  with  other  .Oriental  languages,  viz.  with  the 
Syriac,  Arabic,  and  Chaldee,  and  is  extremely  usefuMbr  deter- 
mining more  exactW  the  true  meaning  of  the  Hebrew  words. 

JOHN  MORIN,  a  very  learned  Frenchman,  bom  at  Blois, 
of  protestant  parents,  in  1591 ;  but  converted  by  cardinal  du 
Peron  to  the  catholic  religion.  He  published,  in  16S6,  Ex- 
ercitations  upon  the  original  of  Patriarchs  and  Primates,  and 
the  ancient  usage  of  ecclesiastical  censures,  dedicated  to  pope 
Urban  VIH.  In  1628  he  superintended  an  edition  of  the  Sep- 
tuagint Bible,  with  Nobilus's  version,  and  prefixed  to  it  a 
preface,  in  which  he  treats  of  the  authority  of  the  Septuagint; 
and  prefers  the  version  made  at  Rome  by  order  of  Sixtus  V . 
to  the  present  Hebrew  text,  which  he  affirms  has  been  cor- 
rupted by  the  Jews.  About  the  same  time  he  gave  a  French 
history  of  the  delivery  of  the  church  by  the  emperor  Con- 
stantine,  and  the  temporal  greatness  conferred  on  the  Roman 
church  by  the  king  of  France.  He  afterwards  published  Ex- 
ercitations  upon  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch,  and  revised  the 
Samaritan  Pentateuch  for  the  Polyglot,  then  preparing  at 
Paris.  He  was  greatly  caressed  at  Rome,  to  which  he  was 
invited  by  cardinal  Barberini ;  and  whence,  after  living  nine 
years,  he  was  recalled  by  cardinal  Richelieu,  and  died  at  Paris 
in  1659.  His  works  are  very  nmnerous;  and  some  of  them  ar& 
as  much  valued  by  protestants  as  papists,  for  their  Oriental 
learning. 

AUGUSTIN  MASCARDI,  an  Italian  literary  character, 
was  bom  in  1591,  of  a  good  family,  at  Sarzana,  in  the  territory 
of  Genoa.  At  an  early  age  he  entered  among  the  Jesuits, 
which  society  he  quitted  upon  an  invitation  from  pope 
Urban  Vni.,  who  made  him  his  chamberlain  of  honour,  and 
nominated  him,  in  1620,  to  the  professorship  of  eloquence  in 
the  collegiate  Sapienza  at  Rome.  Mascardi  was  careless  and 
fond  df  pleasure,  which  caused  him  to  be  overwhelmed  with 
debts,  and  perhaps  shortened  his  days.  He  died  of  a  con- 
sumptive disorder  at  Sarzana,  in  1649,  at  the  age  of  forty-nine. 
Cardinal  Bentivoglio»  who  was  his  intimate  friend,  speaks  of 
him  as  the  most  eloquent  person  of  his  time.    He  composed 
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both  in  Latin  aAd  Itafian.  Of  tbese,  the  most  valuable  is  Im 
work  on  the  Art  of  writing  History,  first  published  in  1686, 
and  republished  with  additions  by  Pirani,  in  1646.  His  aecount 
of  the  oonnpiracy  of  Teiso,  first  published  hi  1639,  gained  hmi 
repuUtion,  though  it  is  not  written  in  a  good  taste,  and  it  is 
rendered  tedious  by  long  harangues.  It  was  translated  into 
French ;  and  the  work  of  cardinal  de  Ret«on  on  the  same  subject 
tt  only  a  free  translation  of  that  of  Mascardi.  The  principad  of 
bis  works  are*— 1 .  DelP  arte  Historica.  3.  History  of  the  Con- 
spiracy of  the  Count  de  Fiesco. 

PHILIP  ALEGAMBE^  a  native  of  Brussels,  who  attended 
Uie  duke  of  Oasuna,  when  Spanish  viceroy  of  Sicily,  and  en- 
tered intO'the  society  of  the  Jesuits  at  Palermo.  After  studying 
divinity  at  Rome,  be  retired  to  Qratz,  where  his  abOilies  raised 
bim  to  the  professional  chair.  He  afterwards,  as  tutor  to  the 
prinee  of  Egemberg's  son,  travelled  through  Oermany,  France, 
Spain,  Portugal,  and  Italy,  and  obtained  offices  of  trust  near 
his  patron,  and  in  the  college  of  the  Jesuits.  He  died  at  Rome 
of  a  dropsy,  160^.  The  few  books  which  he  wrote  were  in  high 
e8timati6n. 

SAMUEL  PRZIPCOVIUS,  an  eminent  Polish  knight,  was 
1x>rn  about  the  year  I5d^»  He  was  initiated  in  the  elements  of 
.learning  in  his  native  country,  and  commenced  bis  academical 
course  of  studies  at  the  university  of  Altdorf.  Here  he  pro* 
bably  embraced  the  Unitarian  doctrines,  which  obliged  him  to 
retire  to  Holland,  and  he  pursued  his  studies  at  Uie  univer- 
sity of  Leyden.  When  be  was  only  eighteen  years  of  age,  he 
published  anonymously  **  Dissertatio  de  Pace  et  Concordia 
Ecclesise,*^  which  was  so  ably  written  as  to  be  ascribed  to  the 
pen  of  Episcopius.  Having  spent  some  years  at  Leyden  in  the 
cultivation  of  science  and  learning,  he  returned  to  Poland, 
where  his  talents  recommended  him  to  the  notice  and  confi* 
dence  of  king  Uladislaus  Sigismund.  He  was  appointed  to  fill 
difierent  posts  of  honour  and  authority,  i*endering  his  name 
mustrious  by  his  valour  in  the  field  and  his  wisdom  in  the  ca- 
binet, by  his  persuasive  eloquence  and  invincible  fortitude, 
and  at  the  same  time  was  eminent  for  his  distinguished 
virtues.  In  his  leisure  moments  lie  drew  up  his  panegyric  on 
Uladislaus  Si^smund,  king  of  Poland,  in  which  he  extoBed 
tliat  prince's  clemency  to  the  DissideMs,  and  painted  out  the 
important  advantages  which  the  country  derived  from  it. 
Under  his  administration  the  followers  of  Socinue  met  with 
wonderful  success  in  propagating  their  opinions,  9and  esta- 
blishing churches  in  the  Polish  territories*  Their  flounshitqr 
state  induced  Pn&ipcovius  to  compose  "  A  Historyiof  the  Uni- 
tarian Churches  in  Poland ;"  but  the  work  was  lost  during  the 
storm  of  persecution  in  which  they  were  afterwards  invi^ved. 
In  1648  he  experienced  a  sad  reyer^c  df  Jbrtunc,  on  the  iMrcak* 
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wMte  Ae  eouBt^,  imrticidarly  the  diofricts  borderhi^  cm  tibia 
RoffirtCbeiies  or  ltaiw#r»  wbeie  lb»  poiieagiovMi  of  Pti»pcofii«By 
ipere  chieflv  aitu^tea.  This  waa  soon  followed  by  the  c«Iiif^ 
mjtiet  in  wUeb  the  Unitariana  {Murfiook^  in  eomnioii  with  thi) 
umi  of  their  eomitryvaem  durkig  the  aiyU  wura  whiek  oy«faprea4 
Pobaid,  in  wkkh  the  Auitxins,  Mufi^oviteis^  and  Swede»  took 
paK^  a»  auxiUari^  with  the  eoai^nding  factioofl.  Aft^  peiHsa 
vas  restored  to  t}ie  countfy»  our  author  and  hiia  UnitariaB  hre^ 
thren  were  hara3$ed  by  the  ince8«ant  pereecutioAs  of  the  popidb 
party»  till  at  le^tib^  im  the  year  1658^  a  general  pposcr^ilioii 
was  Msaed  against  them.  By  this  act  they  were  for  ever 
baniabed  from  their  country^  being  allowed  a  year  in  which 
they  might  dispose  of  their  property.  Means  were,  however^ 
lUind  to  deprive  them  of  the  benefit  of  this  pretended  indul- 
gjemeef  and  the  greater  part  of  them  were  entirely  stripped  of 
their  honours  and  estatea,  in  which  numb^  was  Przipeoviiia» 
After  he  had  become  an  exile  from  his  coYuatry,  the  reputatioi% 
of  hia  virtues  and  learning  procured  him  an  aaylum  with  the 
elector  of  Brande»lHu*gh|  who  gave  him  the  honourable  appoml* 
anent  of  privy  connaellor*  With  the  salary  which  he  de^ 
rived  from  this  otRce  he  maintained  some  families  of  his  fellow 
aiifierers  in  his  own  house>  cheeriiilly  submittina  to  privatioiiay 
Ihat  he  might  be  able  to  afford  more  relief  to  bis  persecuted 
brethren,  and  making  no  provision  for  the  widow  of  his  oaly 
«on  and  his  two  grandchildren  by  her,  but  trusting  that  a  khid 
Providence  would  raise  them  up  protectors  and  frienda^  On 
account  of  his  acquaintance  with  theological  subjects,  his  skill 
and  lon^  experience  in  the  management  of  busmessj  and  be« 
eause  his  name  was  in  great  repute  among  foreigners,  a  synod 
of  Unitarians,  held  in  1663,  devolved  on  him  the  office  of  main- 
taining  a  correspondence  with  their  brethren  in  other  naticM^. 
with  a  view  of  promoting  the  interests  and  increase  of  the  whole 
oommunity.  lie  died  In  1670,  ^at  the  age  of  seventy^^eight. 
Besidea  the  pieces  already  noticed,  Przipcovius  was  author  of 
**  Cogitationes  sacrse  ad  initium  Matthiei  et  E|Hstola6  Aposto* 
licas;*'  '^  Vita  Fauati  Socini  Senenais;**  '^  Demonstratio  quod 
neque  Pater  Domini  nostri  Jesu  Christi  per  Metaphorem  Patev^ 
neque  Filiua  ejus  unigenitus  per  eandem  Metaphorem  FiKus, 
dici  ^ueat  aut  debeat,"  with  other  pieces.  It  may  be  right  to 
mention  here  that  the  collection  entitled  ^'  JKbliotheca  Tratum 
Polonorum,"  is  not  complete  vi-ithont  the  work  of  Prsiipcovius. 

FRANCIS  LE  METEL  DE  BOISBOBERT,  a  man  of  wit 
and  pleasantry,  was  a  favourite  with  cardinal  Richelieu,  an^ 
bom  at  Caen  in  159S.  He  was  a  member  of  the  French  aca- 
demy»  and  contributed  much  to  its  eatabbsbment.  }Ie  wrote 
poems,  comediesii  tr«g«>diesi,  tales,  letters,  romances^  ^e«,  which 
obtained  tempornry  sueceMj  though  they  are  now  ahnost  fot^ 
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gotten.  Ilich'eBeii  patronised  his  tkeatrical  pteees,  prbbaUy 
by  way  of  rivalry  to  those  superior  works  of  whkh  be  was 
weakly  jealoiis ;  but  it  was  beyond  his  power  to  ^ve  or  -witUidd 
durable  literary  fame.  Boisrobert  was  in^  a  maimer  neoesHny 
to  tbe  cardinal  as  the  enlivener  of  his  leism^  hours;  whence 
that  miiu8ter*8  physician,  Ckois,  was  used  to  say  to  him,  "  My 
lord,  all  our  drugs  are  of  no  use,  if  you  do  not  mix  a  drachm  of 
Boisrobert's;**  and  once  he  restored  the  latter  to  iavoor  in  a 
temporary  disgrace,  by  writing,  by  way  of  prescriptieB  to  the 
cardinal,  '^  Recipe — boisrobert.**  This  man  gained  by  his 
buffoonery  the  abbacy  of  ChatiQon-sur-Seine,  though  his  habits 
of  life  were  very  remote  from  clerical.  He  was,  however,  ge- 
nerous and  beneficent,  and  delighted  in  perfomung  services  to 
men  of  letters.    He  died  in  1661. 

BALTHAZAR  CORDES,  or  CORDERUS,  a  kamed 
editor,  was  a  native  of  Antwerp,  and  bom  in  159S.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  society  of  Jesuits  in  the  Low  Countries,  and  was 
doctor  in  theology  at  Venice,  where  he  attained  a  eonsideraUe 
share  of  celebrity  as  professor  of  that  &culty.  He  was  a 
learned  man,  particularlv  in  Greek  literature.  He  died  at 
Rome,  June  2%  1650.  He  edited  the  works  of  Hiacmar,  and 
those  of  George  Cassander.  He  also  translated  father  PauTs 
*'  History  of  the  differences  between  Paul  V.  and  the  Republic 
of  Venice;'*  and  Camilla  Portio*s  **  History  of  the  Troubles  in 
the  Kinffdom  of  Naples.** 

ANTHONY  HALLE,  professor  of  eloquence  at  Caen,  m 
Normandy,  was  bom  in  1592.  He  pubtisned  several  good 
Latin  poems,  and  a  Latin  grammar;  and  died  in  1675,  aged 
eighty-three. 

RODERIC  D*ARRIAGA,  a  learned  Spanish  Jesuit,  bom 
in  1599.  He  became  professor  in  theology  and  phflosophy  at 
Prague,  where  he  died  in  1667.  He  wrote  a  course  of  philo- 
sophy and  of  theology. 

CLAUDE  BARTHOLOMEW  MORISOT,  a  French 
writer,  was  born  at  Dyon  in  159^,  and  died  in  1661.  He  wrote 
Pemviana,  or  ihe  Secret  History  of  Cardinal  Richelieu,  Mary 
of  Medicis,  and  the  duke  of  Orleans,  4to.  1645.  He  was  also 
the  author  of  some  other  works. 

WILLIAM  SCHICKARD,  professor  of  Hebrew  in  the 
university  of  Tubingen,  was  bom  in  1592.  He  died  of  the 
plague  in  1635,  a^ed  forty-three.  He  published  some  kamed 
worics,  the  principal  of  which  were  1.  Horologium  Ebrese, 
Schickardi,  8vo.  2.  De  Jure  regie  Judseorum,  ^.  S.  Series 
^^^ennim  ^rersus  4^to 

WILLIAM*  BACKHOUSE,  a  younger  son  of  Samuel 
Badchouse,  of  Swallowfield,  in  Berkshire,  Esq.,  was  bora  in 
that  county  in  1593,  became  a  commoner  of  Christchurch, 
OxfOTd,  in  1610,  in  his  seventeenth  year»  left.it  without  a 
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degree*  and  attadied  hiniaelf  id  the  tlody  of  dieniittiy  and 
Mtvobcy,  then  lo  nmdi  in  vogne.  He  adopted  the  celebrated 
Ajdusme  at  his  aon,  and  to  him  he  imparted  those  ahsnrd 
aecietB  which  were  to  produee  wonders.  Mr.  Backhouse  died 
May  SO,  166g,  and  was  buried  in  Swallowfield  ehureh.  He 
published^  1.  The  pleasant  Fountain  of  Knowledge,  translated 
from  the  French,  8vo«  2.  The  Compkmt  of  Nature.  S.  The 
Golden  Fleece.  He  was  also  the  inventor  of  an  mstrument 
called  the  way-wiser.  Elias  Ashmole  was  his  disciple,  and  used 
to  can  him  father.    He  died  in  1662. 

JOHN  BASTWICK,  was  bom  at  Writtle,  m  Essex,  in 
1 59S.  He  was  educated  at  Ehnmanuel  college,  Cambridge,  from 
whence  he  went  to  Padua,  where  he  tock  nis  degree  of  M.D. 
He  afterwards  practised  physic  at  Colchester ;  but  being  a 
man  of  warm  imagination,  and  a  good  Latin  scholar,  he  used 
great  freedom  in  writing  against  popery.  About  16SS  he 
printed  in  Holland,  a  Latin  treatise,  entitled  Elenchus  religi- 
onis  Papisticae,  with  TabageUum  pontificis  et  Episcoporum 
Latiftlium,  in  which  the  English  prelates  thinking  theinselyes 
also  aimed  at,  he  was  fin^  1000/.  in  the  high  commission 
court,  excommunicated,  prohibited  from  practismg  physic,  his 
books  ordered  to  be  burnt,  and  himself  remain  in  prison  untQ 
he  made  a  recantation.  Instead  of  recanting,  he  wrote  in 
prison^  Apologeticus  ad  prsssules  Anglkanos;  and  another 
book  called  The  Litany:  wherein  he  severely  exclaimed 
against  the  proceedings  of  that  court,  and  taxed  the  bishops 
with  an  inclination  towards  popery.  Prynne  and  Burton  coming 
under  the  lash  of  the  tyrannical  star  chamber  court  at  the  same 
time,  they  were  all  censured  as  scandalous  and  seditious  persons, 
condemned  to  pay  a  fine  of  5000/.  each,  to  be  pilloried,  to  lose 
their  ears,  and  to  perpetual  imprisonment  in  three  remote  parts 
of  the  kingdom.  The  parliament  in  1640  reversed  these  pro- 
ceedings ;  and  ordered  Dr.  Bastwick  a  reparation  of  5000/.  out 
of  the  estates  of  the  commissioners  and  lords  who  had  perse- 
cuted him,  which  the  ensuing  confusions  prevented  ms  re- 
covering: however  his  wife  had,  in  1644,  an  allowance  ordered 
for  her  and  her  husband's  maintenance. 

JOHN  GASPAR  GEY ARTIUS,  a  learned  critic,  was  the 
son  of  an  eminent  lawyer,  and  born  at  Antwerp,  August  6, 1593. 
He  first  studied  literature  in  the  college  of  Jesuits  at  Antwerp, 
whence  he  removed  to  Louvaine,  and  then  to  Douay.  He  went 
to  Paris  in  1617,  and  spent  some  years  in  conversing  with  the 
learned.  Returning  into  the  Low  Countries  in  1621,  he  took 
the  degree  of  LL.D.,  and  afterwards  went  to  Antwerp,  where 
he  was  made  town  clerk,  a  post  he  held  till  his  death.  He 
married  in  16S5,  and  died  in  16^6.  He  had  always  a  taste  for 
classical  literature,  and  devoted  a  great  part  of  his  time  to 
literary  pursuits.    He  derived,  also,  some  credit  from  his  poe- 
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tifial  ^ttoa^pMi  iwdeubBly  bj  mLAtan  poetic  ^itMHb^  at  Vwm, 
1618y  oa  ibe  ifeftib  ol  Haaam/Bt.  Ho  kept  a  conatajoift  coanret* 
poadenc^  vilk  the  learned  of  hm  tisne>8Dd  aone  of  hia  lattea 
We  beeaprivtedin  the:  '<  SyBoM  fipbtolaiwm*'  tajrBcoBHB. 
He  j^ubUabed-**-!.  Leetionuin  V^maumTwm  UIk  quinoue  ai 
Statii  Pi^iim  SyWmt  4lo«  5^.  £!teetoivwi^  m  quibua  pfuniBa 
vettrutt  Soxiptoruia  loea  ebscuara  et  conlratersa  eacpficaatav 
iiluoteantot^  et  esaei^tiu%  &g» 

ANGELO  GALhVCCl,  an  Italian  jeanil^  was  bom  tt 
Macerata  in  1590,  and  in  hit  thirlecnth  yeaf  cnleted  nawng; 
the  Jefiults,  where  ha  was  edsicated,  aad  where  he  alterwuds 
taught  rfaelorie  for  lwenly«fouur  years.  He  died  at  B4»e» 
Fefaffuarvy  2S,  1674,  He  is  die  mithor  of  some  oi atiens>  ami  ako 
wrote  a  hbtory  of  the  wars  in  the  Nethertands;  ^  GonflKeatarii 
de  Bello  Belgieo/'  «  vola.  felio^  1671 ;  and  »  Yofe.  4to.  1877. 

JAMES  ACCARISI»  waa  bom  at  Bologna,,  and  was  fer 
soma  time  pirolesaor  of  rbetocic  at  Mantua ;  after  whidi  he 
entered  into  orders^  aad  was  made  fai^op  of  Vesta»  where  he 
died  in  1654.  He  oppoaed  the  Copemtcaa  sysiem  with  geeal 
.  fervour  in  his  lectures^  and  published  a  book  on  the  subject  ia 
1637.  Hia  other  works  are— 1*  De  Natahbos  VkgiliL  &  De 
Gonscribenda  Tragedia.  &  Historia  rerum  gestarum  a  saera 
eongregatione  de  fide  propaganda,  &c.  4.  £pistol»  Latins. 
He  also  translated  into  Latin^  BentiTo^io's  Histoiry  of  the 
Wars  of  Flanders. 

PETER  DE  SAINT  JOSEPH,  a  French  monk  of  this 
period,  whose  Umiiy  name  was  Comgere,  was  bom  in  the 
diocese  of  Aucht  in  Anaagnac^  in  the  year  1594»  and  died  in 
the  year  1662.  He  was  use  au^or  of  a  mnUitode  of  contio* 
versial  works  against  the  Jansenists. 

JOHN  BAPTIST  DONI,  a  learned  ItaUan,  was  bom  at 
Florence  in  I594v  and  died  in  1647.  He  wrote  a  treatise  on 
music,  in  Latin,  and  some  other  works  on  the  s«ne  subject  in 
Itahan.  He  ako  invented  a  muaieal  instrument  called  the 
ivwa  ^jAfbcpun^ 

LEWIS  NOVARINI,  a  learned  Italian  Theatin  monk,  was 
born  at  Verona  in  1594.  He  continued  among  the  Theatins  at 
Verona,  and  in  1612  was  sent  to  pass  through  his  novidateat 
Venice,  where  he  took  the  vows  ia  1614.  Ailerwards  be 
studied  philosophy  and  divinity,  and  rec^ved  priest's  orders  ia 
1621.  The  departments  in  which  he  was  chiefly  ooeupied, 
were  those  of  the  pulptt  and  the  oonfessional  chair,  while  he 
frequently  filled  the  post  of  superior  of  his  order,  and  ofi* 
ciated  as  counsellor  of  the  inquisition.  We  are  informed  that 
he  was  well  skilled  in  the  Greek,  Hebrew,  and  Syriae  huwua- 
ges,  and  was  esteemed  by  the  princes  and  learned  men  of  his 
age.  He  died  at  Verona  in  1656,  aged  fifty-six  yeara.  He 
was  the  author  of  a  vast  number  of  works,  of  which  a  long  U&t 
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is  giv^n  HI  the  fefdedi  tohboe  c^  father  Nieerm*^  **  ti^i&teuAtny 
Tmt  father  obMrred,  that  he  wa^  more  solkitdus  abotie  the^ 
varfety  and  ntagnkiide  of  his  {Mrotbctions,  thati  a  proper  selee* 
lion  of  the  tnateriala  whidi  he  had  collected  hi  toe  course  of 
his  reading  and  study;  and  that  ho  had  not  the  patieiK?e  Up 
give  them  the  necessary  eorreetioii  amd  poHsh.  Hence  the 
Vahie  of  his  labours  is  greatly  lessened^  by  ^be  hifudiciotiflr 
Hiixtnre  of  what  ia  bad  or  indifibrent^  with  what  la  truly 
good.  - 

JOHN  HARMBR,  a  learned  Greek  seholar  and  teacben 
was  the  son  of  a  person  of  the  sane  name^  who  was  warden  of 
Winchester,  and  died  in  1613.  The  ion  was  bom  about  1594, 
at  Churchdowne,  near  Oloucester,  and  educated  at  Winches- 
tor  school,  whence  he  removed  to  Magdalen-coBege,  Oxford!, 
where  he  took  his  ntaster*s  degree  hi  161 7«  He  aiterward^ 
became  master  of  the  school  at  St.  Alban's,  and  in  1650  was 
made  Greek  professor  at  Oxford.  In  1659  he  was  preseiited 
to  the  rectory  of  Ewhurst,  in  Hampshire,  hot  was  deprived  of 
that  and  his  professorship  at  the  Restoration,  and  retired  to 
Steventon,  in  Hampshire,  where  be  subsisted  on  his  wife's  join*' 
ture.  He  died  there  November  1,  1670.  As  a  nonconformist 
Calamy  has  nothhig  to  say  for  him,  and  Neal  says  **he  was  air 
honest,  weak  man."  He  wrote  Latin  and  Greek  panegjnrics  on 
the  leading  men  of  all  parties,  and  complimented  Charles  II. 
with  as  much  sincerity  as  be  had  Cromwell,  and  Ricliard  his 
successor.  He  also  translated  part  of  Butler^s  Hudibras  into 
Latin.  His  chief  publications  are — 1«  "  Praxis  Grammatica,'* 
8vo.  8.  **  Janua  Linguarum.'*  3.  Lexicon  Etyraologicum 
Grwcum,  folio. 

ISAAC  LA  PEYREYRA,  was  bom  at  Bourdeaux,  of 
protestant  parents.  He  entered  into  the  service  of  the  prince 
of  Conde,  who  was  much  pleased  with  the  singularity  of  his 
genius.  From  the  perusal  of  St.  Paul's  mritings,  he  took  it  into 
his  head  to  aver  that  Adam  was  not  the  first  of  the  human 
race ;  and,  to  prove  this  extravagant  opinion,  he  published,  in 
1655,  a  book,  printed  hi  Holland  in  4to.  and  ISmo.  with  this 
title,  '*  PrseadamitsD,  sive  exercitatio,  super  versibus  12,  IS,  14, 
cap.  15,  Epistolae  Paul!  ad  Romanus.  This  was  burnt  at 
Paris,  and  the  author  imprisoned  at  Brussels.  The  prince  of 
Conde  having  obtained  his  liberty,  he  travelled  to  Rome  in 
)656,  and  there  gave  in  to  pope  Alexander  VIL  a  solemn  re- 
nunciation, both  of  Calvinism  and  PTe-Adamism.  His  conver- 
sion was  not  thought  to  be  sincere,  at  least  with  regard  to  this 
last  heresy.  His  desire  to  be  at  the  head  of  a  new  sect  is 
evident;  and  in  his  book  he  pays  many  compliments  to  the 
Jews,  and  invites  them  to  attend  his  lectures.  IJpon  his  return 
to  Paris,  he  went  again  into  the  prince  of  Conde's  service  as 
his  librarian.    Some  time  after  he  returned  to  the  seminary  dcJj 
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Vertes,  where  he  died,  January  30|  1676,  aged  ^^ty-two.  He 
left  behind  him  a  treatise  as  singular  as  it  is  scarce,  entitled 
Du  cappel  des  Juifs,  1643,  m  8vo.  The  recall  of  the  larael- 
fites,  in  the  opinion  of  this  writer,  will  be  not  only  of  a  spiritual 
nature,  but  they  will  be  reinstated  in  the  temporal  blessings 
which  they  enjoyed  before  their  rejection.  Tney  will  again 
take  possession  of  the  holy  land,  which  will  resume  its  former 
fertility;  and  their  restorer  will  be  a  king  of  Franoe.  £.  A 
Curious  and  Entertuning  Account  of  Greenland,  8vo.  1647. 
S.  An  equally  interesting  account  of  Iceland,  1663, 8vo.  4.  A 
Letter  to  Philistinus,  1658,  in  Svo.,  in  which  he  explains  die 
reasons  of  his  recantation,  &c. 

JOHN  VICARS,  a  writer  of  some  virulent  pamphlets  against 
the  Royalists  in  the  civil  war,  was  born  at  London,  and  educa* 
ted  at  Oxford.  He  became  usher  of  the  school  in  Christ's  hos- 
pital He  died  in  1651.  I£s  works  are  remarkable  for  their 
tides. — 1.  Coleman-street  Conclave  visited.  This  was  written 
against  John  Groodwin.  Z  Grod  in  the  Mount.  3.  God^s 
Arke  overtoppingthe  World's  Waves.  4.  The  burning  Bush 
not  consum^.  The  three  last  were  collected  and  piwlished 
together  under  die  general  tide  of  *'  The  Parliamentary  Chro- 
nicle." This  strange  man  dso  wrote  some  poems  ;  and  Batler 
dius  characteriases  him : 

"  Thou  that  widi  ale  or  viler  liquors, 
Didst  inspire  WiUiers,  Prynne,  and  Vicars." 

NICHOLAS  RIGALTUS,  an  mgenious  French  audior, 
the  son  of  a  physician*  He  was  educated  among  the  Jesuits. 
His  first  worlc,  Tunus  Parasitivum,  printed  in  1596,  procured 
him  the  friendship  of  Thuanus,  who,  when  he  died  in  1617, 
appointed  him  a  tutor,  to  his  children.  He  was  appointed  to 
arrange  the  royal  library  along  with  Isaac  Casaubon,  whom  he 
succeeded  as  librarian.  He  was  next  made  procurer  general 
of  the  supreme  court  of  Nancy,  counsellor  of  die  parliament  of 
Metz,  and  superintendant  of  that  province.  He  wrote  many 
learned  works,  but  is  chiefly  valued  for  his  critical  notes  upon 
Cyprian  and  Tertullian.    He  died  in  1557. 

CHARLES  OGIER,  a  man  of  learning,  was  a  native  of 
Paris,  and  bom  in  1595.  He  pursued  his  studies  at  Bourges 
and  Paris,  and  then  went  to  Valence  to  attend  lectures  in  law, 
of  which  faculty  he  was  made  a  doctor.  He  followed  for  some 
time  the  profession  of  the  law,  but  becoming  disgusted  with  this 
employment,  he  accepted  the  post  of  secretary  to  Claude  de 
Mesmes,  count  d'Avaux,  in  his  embassy  to  the  northern  courts. 
Offier  accompanied  him  during  his  mission  in  the  years  16S4 
and  1635,  and  drew  up  an  account  of  his  travels,  in  which 
the  count  d*Avaux  finding  himself  highly  complimented  in  it 
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desired  hhn  to  keep  it  in  ihahnscript  &r  twenty  years'. '  Accofd* 
ingly  k  was  first  published  in  1656>  under  the  title  of  ^^  CaroU 
Ogerii  Ephemeridesy  sive  iter  Danicum^  Succicum,  Polonicom; 
come  esset  in  comitatu^"  &c.  ISmo*  This  journal  contains 
many  curious  particulars  of  the  manners  and  customs,  the  emi^ 
nent  characters,  &c.  of  the. countries  visited  by  the  author,  and 
likewise  of  the  negociations  of  the  count  d'Avaiix.  It  is  inter- 
spersed with  Latin  verses,  and  mention  is  made  of  ti^e  writers 
in  French  verses.  He  published  separately  two  Latin  poems 
to  the  memory  of  DePetan  and  Peter  Du  Puy.  Ogier  died  in 
1654. 

VIRGINIO  C£SARINI,  a  universal  genius,  was  bom  in 
1595,  of  a  noble  family  at  Rome.  At  an  early  age  he  had  per- 
fected himself  in  almost  every  kind  of  learning.  He  was 
learned  in  the  Greek  and  Ladn  languages,  profoundly  versed  in 
philosophy,  astronomy,  history,  geography,  medicine,  jurispru- 
dence, an  admired  orator  and  poet.  Cardinal  BeUarmine  com- 
pared him  to  the  &mous  Pico  deOa  Mirandola,  and  he  was  ho- 
noured with  a  medal  stamped  with  the  head  of  Pico,  and  his 
own  joined  under  a  crown  of  laurel.  He  was  one  of  the  most 
iilustrious  members  of  the  academy  of  Lyncei,  and  particu- 
larly intimate  with  prince  Frederic  Cesi,.  its  founder.  Urban 
VUL  made  him  one  of  his  chamberlains,  and  marked  him  out 
jbr  a  fiiture  cardinal ;  but  de)Bith  cut  short  his  course  of  honour 
in  I62if,  at  the  early  age  of  thirty.  To  his  admirable  intellect 
tualquaUties  he  joined  modesty,  civility,  and  private  worth. 
His  Latin  and  Italian  poems  were  printed  at  Antwerp  in  166S, 
8vo. ;  besides  which  ha  wrote  a  treatise  against  astrology. 

LAMBERT  BARLiEUS,  professor  of  Greek  at  Leyden. 
In  conjunction  with  Rivius,  he  translated  the  confession  of  the 
Reformed  Churches  into  Greek,  and  published  Lucianwith 
notes;  also  Annotations  on  Hesiod's  Theogony«  He  died 
inJ655. 

JULIANA  MORELLA^  a  native  of  Barcelona.  Har  &- 
ther  being  obliged  to  quit  Spain  for  a  homicide,  fled  to  Lyons, 
in  France,  where  he  cultivated,  with  much  care,  the  genius  of 
his  daughter,  who,  at  the  age  of  twelve,  in  1607,  publ^y  main- 
tained Uieses  in  philosojJiy,  which  she  dedicated  to  Margaret 
of  Austria,  queen  of  Spain.  George  Patin  says,  that  in  her 
tenth  year,  she  held  a  public  disputation  in  the  Jesuits'  college 
at  Lyons.  She  is  said  to  have  been  profoundly  skilled  in  phi- 
losophy, divinity,  music,  jurisprudence ;  besides  speaking  four- 
teen languages.  She  entered  into  the  convent  of  St.  Praxedia 
at  Avignon. 

LEWIS  D'ATTICHI  DONI,  was  bom  in  1596,  of  a  noble 
family,  originally  of  Florence,  and  entered  himself  among  the 
Minims.  Cardinal  Richelieu,  who  became  acquainted  with  him 
daring  his  retirement  at  Avignon, '  was  so  struck  with  his  mo- 
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dntjrakd  loumag,  that  lie  nade  him  bishop  of  Riez.  Fnm 
Oeflee  of  Riex  &  vras  tianalated  to  that  of  Autun,  and  dML 
la  104,  Aged  sixt7*6ight.  He  ivrote-»*-l.  Historjr  of  ftho  Mi^ 
wirnm^  4to.  ^.  Tho  Life  of  Qaees  Joan,  finiaikei0  of  the  Aat-* 
nMciadcsu  S.  Life  of  Cafdinal  de  Benilie.  4.  The  Hvtorf 
of  the  Caidiaak,  1660,  £  iFob.  felio. 

PHILIP  6UADAGNOLO,  an  Italian  monk  and  man  of 
leamiag,  vaa  a  natire  of  MagKano,  in  the  ferther  Abni»o,afld 
boon  in  1586.  When  he  was  about  aixteen  yean  of  age  he 
antered  among  the  regular  deiks  minor,  and  made  his  prafes* 
sion  at  Rome  in  1612.  His  genius  led  him  to  the  study  of 
langttages»  to  vbich  he  devoted  himself  vidi  such  ardour,  that 
he  becune  x)rofiGient  in  the  Gieek,  Hebrear,  Chaldee,  Syiiac, 
Persian,  and  Arabic  tongues,  but  ehiefly  excdled  in  the  hut. 
The  greatest  part  of  h»  life  was  spent  in  translating  books 
fixnn  that  language,  or  in  writing  works  in  it,  to  facilitate  the 
karaing  of  it  to  c^ers.  He  filled  with  reputation  the  chair  of 
pDofessor  of  Arabic  and  Chaldee  in  the  college  of  Wisdom, 
srnd  in  proof  of  his  intimate  acquaintsBoe  with  toe  fanner  Ian* 
gaage,  pnmeunced  sai  oration  in  k  before  Christina,  qneea  of 
Sweden,  hi  the  year  16S6.  In  consequence  of  a  petiti<m  pre* 
smUbed  to  pope  Urban  VIIL  by  aome  eastern  bidiops,  that 
they  aaight  be  furnished  with  a  correct  Arabic  version  of  llie 
wfade  Bible,  the  college  De  Propaganda  Fide  vesolred  to 
Ofm^y  with  their  desire,  and  fixed  apon  the  atcfabishop  of 
ftmsaoctts  and  father  Gtiadagndo,  to  andertake  that  weigfai^ 
tMk;  but,  after  a  abort  time,  the  principal  Udbour  of  the  work 
devolvad  on  the  latter,  who  had  some  subordinate  assbtantSi 
This  grand  design  afanost  wholly  emjdoyed  him  finr  twenty- 
acfren  jwaia,  and  was  not  completed  be&re  164d.  Whila  he 
was  engaged  fas  it,  he  regtdarly  gave  an  aoeount,  twice  a  week, 
of  the  progress  he  had  made,  to  a  eoagregation  assembled  fiv 
that  purpose.  This  translation  was  not  published,  howerer, 
till  after  the  msthor*s  deadi,  when  it  appeared  at  &oina  in  1671 
laihTee  vehones  fiilio*  bi  the  fear  1631  father  Gaadagaofe 
puUished  ^  Apologia  pro  ReligioDe  CSusstiana,''  &e.  4to.  ia 
answer  to  the  objections  of  Ahmed  Ben  Zin  Alabedin,  a  learned 
PacaiacL  That  author  had  met  with  a  religioos  treatise  pub- 
lished by  a  Spaaiaxd,  entitled^ ''  The  True  Looking-glass  f  and 
added  theae  words  to  the  and  of  his  book,  '<  Let  the  pope 
anmar  it."  This  book  being  brooght  to  Rome  in  1685,  poj^ 
Urhaa  ¥IIL  oadeted  Guadagnolo  to  refute  it;  which  he  dul 
iiith  00  nmch  anoeess  in  tm  ^  Apologia"  above  meatiosmd, 
that  the  Persian,-  to  whom  it  was  sent,  renounced  the  Maho- 
metan faith,  and  became  a  zeabus  adrocate  far  the  Ghiislian 
rdigiaa  which  he  had  formerly  opposed.  This  Apology  father 
aaadagimla  imUished  in  Arabk,  eodded  **  Consideratsans 
i^inst  the  Mahometan  Religion,"  which  was  printed  at  flomt 
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In  16109  JHdiraBMnploytdin  Ammg  ihat  Ae  JLomn  k  a  ame 

cluBpaody  0f  impoitum  and  faisehMds.  Besides  the  articles 
above  mentioned^  he  published  at  BjMiie»  in  164£,  a  rery  ana- 
diodieal  ^amnar  of  the  Asabie  language,  entitled  '*  Breves 
InstitndoneB  Lingmes  Arabicssy*'  folioi  aidl  be  had  ako  oom- 

S'led  a  dtttioiiary  la  that  iaaguagey  which  he  left  behipd  him  io 
[SL  He  died  at  Eome  an  the  jmr  165& 
CLAUDIUS  SALMAiSIUfiL,  or  8AUMAISE,  a  Fxm6k 
ivritear  of  tmcemmon  abilities  and  iflHneiiseenididon»  dosccndod 
fipom  an  ancient  and  noble  familf ,  and  bom  at  or  near  Semuc, 
in  1596.  Sacfa  was  bis  proficiency;  that  at  tibe  Me  of  tea  he 
could  translate  Pindar,  and  indte  Gceek  and  Latin  verses. 
At  the  desire  of  his  mofher,  he  was  sent  to  Paris  for  futhar 
instruction ;  after  which  he  went  to  Heidelberg,  whenehega^^ 
a  fvroof  of  Ms  learning  in  an  edition  ^  "  Nili«  awhiefMspcgpii 
Thesssioaicensax,  J^  primastu  papse  Reraani."  Salmasius  was 
now  a  PkiQ^stant,  and  so  he  continued  through  hfe*  The  yenr 
following  appeased  hu  edition  t>f  **  Flonifl/'  which  he  emached 
with  notes.  In  1610  he  netumed  home,  and  was  adnutted  an 
-advocate,  but  gave  up  thst  profession  for  lil:eratiiiie*  Meauy 
istates  and  universities  courted  hsni  to  eetde  among  tb»n$  4ana 
«¥en  the  pope  made  him  overtunes^  notwiilistaiiding  hischas^ 
•et  religion*  Sahnasins  gave  the  prefin^noe  to  Heittand .;  aud 
.in  1632  fixed  his  residence  at  Leyden.  In  VSSO  he  x^^ted  the 
<[8eea  ot  Sweden,  who  pasd  him  ^mtraordinmr  honoisrs^  biMht 
Ae  -clinuete  being  too  severe^  he  netumed  to  Leyiien.  Vfon 
ihe  death  of  king  Charles  L  he  was  pvevailed  on  by  the  xi^ 
.tuueiy,  ^dien  in  exile,  to  write  a  defence  of  Ihat  kW;  whi^ 
was  answered  by  the  oekbrated  Mikon  in  166L  Sahnasiias 
4lied  in  1628 ;  and  some  men  -say  iha/t  Mikon  ^lew  hhn  by  the 
aouteness  of  his  repiy.  Hb  prin(»pd  W4irks  Mre — 1.  Amili, 
mi  amiouas,  de  gabunbicariis  negioaibus  et  eodesiis  subwrfaiM- 
niJMj  eputohu  S.  ^  Hisiorise  Anguslise  JBcriplopes,  Mieu  8.  PU- 
imani  eaerdtatnmea  in  €an  Jtdii  Soliifi  Px^JyUaM:,  ^  taiIs,  ieSa. 
4h  De  Usuris.  6.  Notse  Perrigilium  Veneris.  &  Siaqplitii 
^conuBeDtariBS  in  Snofairidion  iEpicteti.  7.  De  HeOemslMa. 
:&.  Obsennttionea  in  jtts  Aiticmn  et  RomBiMiMi. 

LUKE  HOLSTEIN,  er  LUCAS  HOLSTfiNIUS,  « 
ieamed'Oermany  bom  at  Hamburgh  m  1S96,  He  was  hnsd  a 
Ijothemn,  bat  being  cenrerted  to  popery  i^  F.  Ssraumd^  the 
Jesuit,  he  went  to  Rome,  and  attached  himself  to  ^ardinsl 
Frands  fiarberini,  who  took  hiai  under  bis  protection.  Pope 
Vrban  VIU.  gsrns  him  a  eanonry  ef  St.  Peter's;  Innoocmt  jL 
wiadt  him  librarian  'of  the  Vatieacu  and  AlexaiMkr  VIL  aeat 
Idm,  in  IfiSS,  to  qiieen  Christina,  of  Sweden,  whose  formal 
^ii6fessiQnofibeC&dbQfie£uth  l^recldm^  iU 

apeBt  hashfe  in.akKd}r«  and  was  itery  leamed  both  ift  saered.  Asd 
profisneantiqfuitf.    Thwugh  he  was  not  the  a»th<Mr  of  a^yippseat 
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wot'ks,  fib  notes  and  diBsertatiohs  on  the  works  of  othert  have 
been  highly  esteemed  for  the  judgment  and  precision  widi 
which  they  are  drawn  up. 

JAMES  HOWELL,  a  learned  man  and  copious  writer, 
was  bom- in  Caermarthenshire,  in  1596.    He  received  his  early 
education  at  the  free  school  of  Hereford,  whence  he  removed  to 
Jesus*  college,  Oxford,  of  which  his  elder  brother,  Thomas, 
was  a  feHow«    He  applied  dOigently  to  his  studies  in  the  uni- 
versities, and  in  1613  commenced  bachel<Mr  of  arts;  but  hb  cir- 
cumstances obliging  him  to  be  contented  with  a  circumscribed 
ednication,  he  left  the  college  without  taking  any  other  degree, 
and  went  to  London  for  employment.     Through  the  interest  of 
Sir  6«bert  M ansel,  he  was  appointed  steward  to  a  patent  glass 
manufactory  set  up  in  Broad-street,  by  a  company  of  courtiers 
and  men  of  rank^   and  it  being  requisite  to  send  an  agent 
abroad  to  procure  the  best  materials  and  workmen,  Howell  was 
chosen  to  undertake  that  office.     He  left  England  in  the  spring 
of  1619,  and  visited  many  commercial  towns  in  Holland,  Flan- 
ders, France,  Spain,  and  Italy.    As  he  was  a  person  of  quick 
parts,  and  with  a  talent  for  observation,  he  laid  m  a  large  stock 
of  knowledge  of  men  and  things  in  his  peregrinations ;  and  be- 
came acquainted  with  modem  hnguages,  unusual  at  that  period. 
Nor  did  ne  neglect  the  interest  of  his  employers ;  fior  he  nego- 
ciated  a  supply  of  the  best  barilla  at  a  cheap  rate  from  Alicaot, 
and  engaged  some  able  workmen  at  Venice  and  other  places. 
He  returned  to  London  in  the  winter  of  16S1,  and  soon  after 
was  nominated  to  the  fellowship  of  Jesus  college,     ilnding  no 
encouragement  to  continue  his  connection  with  the  glass  house, 
he  sought  for  an  opportunity  to  renew  his  travek ;  and  ac- 
cepted the  offer  of  attending  Mr.  Richard  Altham,  son  of  baron 
Altham,  as  his  <compBmon  in  the  tour  of  France.    After  his 
return,  he  obtained  the  appointment  of  agent  to  the  court  of 
Spain,  for  the  recovery  of  a  rich  English  ship  which  had  been 
seized  at  Sardinia  on  a  charge  of  contraband  traffic.  This  had 
already  been  a  subject  of  tedious   negodation;   and  when 
Howell  had  nearly  brgught  the  bumiess  to  a  conclusion,  his 
progress  was  impeded  by  prince  Charles's  arrival  at  Madrid; 
and  the  expected  redress  was  at  length  totally  frustrated  l^ 
the  breaking  off  of  the  match  with  the  infanta.    He  came  back 
to  England  in  1624,  and  was  for  some  dme  solicitor  at  court 
lor  an  office.    At  length  he  obtained  that  of  secretary  to  lofA 
Scrope^  afi;erwards  earl  of  Sunderland,  in  his  post  of  president 
•to  the  coiirt.    This  employment   brought  mm  to  reside  at 
York,  and  while  he  continued  there  the  corporation  of  Rich- 
mond, Mrithout  any  application  on  his  part,  chose  him  for  one 
of  their  representathres  in  the  parliam^t  c^  1627.     In  1630  be 
accompanied  Robert,  earl. of  Leicester,  appcmited  ambassador 
extraordinary  to  the  court  of  Denmark,  in  quality  6f  his  sec^ 
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t&ry,  and  diapbiy^  his  omtorical  talents  in  Latin  speeches  before 
the  long  of  Denmark  and  some  Gennan  princes.  The  favour 
be  enjoved  at  Copenhagen  rendered  him  able  to  procure  the 
grant  of  some  privileges  to  the  Eastlapd  company,  which  they 
had  before  solicited  in  vain.  He  was  still,  however,  doomed 
to  a  life  of  precarious  dependence^  and  for  some  subsequent 
years  had  no  other  employment  than  a  commission  into 
France  upon  some  inconsiderable  business.  In  1639  he  went 
to  Dublin,  in  order  to  gain  a  place  in  the  council  under  the 
lord  deputy  Wentworth,  afterwards  earl  Strafford.  Of  this 
lord  he  obtained  a  reversion,  and  was  in  the  mean  time  em->. 
ployed  in  some  commissioniB ;  but  the  misfortunes  in  which  that 
noblenian  became  involved,  defeated  his  future  expectations.. 
Howell  now  aimed  at  literary  reputation;  and  in  1639  pub- 
lished a  poem  entitled  "  Dodona's  Grove,  or  the  Vocal  Forest,", 
which  was  well  received  and  passed  through  several  editions. 
It  was  followed  by  another  loyal  effusion,  ^'  The  Vote,*'  pre- 
sented to  the  king  on  hb  birth-day ;  and  his  purpose  in  these 
efforts  was  answered  by  the  appointment,  in  1640,  to  the  clerk- 
ship of  the  council,  the  best  pkce  he  ever  enjoyed.  The  ex- 
isting troubles,  however,  rendered  his  office  of  no  long  dura- 
tion ;  for  in  1643,  coming  to  London  on  his  own  business,  he 
was  seized,  by  order  of  the  committee  of  parliament,  and  impri- 
soned in  the  Fleet.  The  papers,  on  examination,  were  found 
to  contain  nothing  to  criminate  him ;  and,  indeed,  his  impri-^ 
eonment  is  ascribed  by  Wood  to  his  debts.  In  this  reduced 
condition,  his  pen  was  his  chief  support;  and  he  obtained  a 
comfortable  subsistence  by  writing  and  translating  a  number  of 
books,  diough  he  did  not  recover  his  liberty  till  after  the  kii^'a 
death.  By  hia  writings  he  fell  under  suspicion  with  both  the 
parliamentarians  and  royalists ;  and,  indeed,  it  is  probable  that 
die  variety  of  governments  and  administrations  he  had  viewed, 

Erodnced  in  him  a  degree  of  political  indifference.  Though 
e  has  had  credit  for  great  loyalty,  his  quaint  remarks  on- the 
king's  death  show  littfe  sensibility  to  that  catastrophe.  He. 
says,  '*  I  will  attend  with  patience  how  England  vrill  thrive* 
now  that  she  is  let  blood  in  the  basilical  vein,  and  cured,  as 
they  say,  of  the  king's  eviL"  On  the  assumption  of  the  supreme 
power  by  CromweU,  he  addressed  the  usurper  in  a  panegyric 
on  usurpation,  in  which  he  artfully  alludes  to  the  new  race  of 
French  Kings  introduced  by  Gkarles  Martel.  Yet  this  attach- 
ment to  single  rule  seems  to  Rve  pleaded  in  his  favour  in  tibe 
forgiving  reign  of  Charles  IL,  by  whom  he  was  made  the  first 
historiographer  royal  in  England.  He  continued  to  make  an  in-* 
dustrious  use  of  his  pen,  till  his  deatii  in  1666.  The  inscription 
on  his  tomb  in  the  lemple  church,  written  appai^ently  by  him- 
self, is  as  followt:  "  Jacobus  Howel,  Cambro  Britannus,  Re- 
gius Historiographu39  in  Apglia  primus,  qui  post  varia«»  pere^ 
VOL.  V.  8D  ^        . 
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giinationes  tandem  nattme  cursum  peregit,  satur  annonnn  et 
amse  domi  forisquae:  hoc  usque  errationesy  hie  fixus.**  Of  the 
very  numerous  publications  of  Howell,  none  is  remembered  ex- 
cept his  "  Familiar  Letters,"  pedantically  entided,  **  Epistolae 
He  ElianiflB."  They  were  first  printed  in  164^,  and  are  said 
to  be,  *'  partly  historical,  partly  poUtical,  partly  philosophical/' 
Wood  intimates  that  most  of  them  were  composed  in  prison,  and 
that  his  letters  were  fictitious.  They  are  allowed,  howerer,  to 
afford  a  fively  view  of  the  transactions  of  the  time,  and  are  ac- 
counted the  best  specimens  of  familiar  letters  which  had  then 
appeared  in  the  language.  Though  not  without  quaint  expres- 
sions and  witticisms,  they  are  sprightly  and  entertaining,  and 
contain  many  anecdotes  not  to  be  met  with  elsewhere.  Others 
of  his  letters,  certainly  genuine,  are  found  in  the  papers  of 
lord  Strafford,  written  to  that  nobleman. 
.  HENRY  CAREY,  EARL  of  MONMOUTH,  was  the 
eldest  son  of  Robert,  the  first  earl  of  Monmouth,  who  died  in 
1639,  and  whose  ^'  Memoirs,"  written  by  himself,  and  contain- 
ing some  curious  particulars  of  secret  history  of  the  Elizabethan 
period,  were  published  from  a  manuscript  in  the  possession  of 
the  late  earl  of  Cork  and  Orrery,  in  1759,  8vo.  Henry,  his 
skin,  was  born  in  1596,  admitted  a  fellow-commoner  of  Exeter 
college,  Oxford,  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  and  took  the  degree  of 
B.A.  in  1613;  after  which  he  was  sent  to  travel  into  foreign 
countries.  In  1616  he  was  made  a  knight  of  the  Bath^  at  tbe 
creation  of  Charles  prince  of  Wales.  In  16^  he  was  known 
by  the  name  of  lord  Lessington,  his  father's  title  before  he  was 
created  earl  of  Monmouth,  and  was  noted.  Wood  says,  as  '*  a 
person  well  skilled  in  modern  languages,  and  a  general  scho- 
hur.''  He  died  June  13,  1661.  His  publications  are — L  Ro- 
ihulus  and  Tarquin,  1637,  l^o.  2.  Speech  in  the  House  of 
Peers,  Jan.  30,  1641.  3.  Historical  Relations  of  the  United 
Provinces,  translated  ftom  Bentivoglio,  foL  4.  History  of  the 
Wars  in  Flanders,  1654,  fi)l.  5.  Advertisement  fi^om  Par- 
nassus, ft-om  Boccalini, '  fol.  6.  Politic  Discourses,  foL  7. 
History  of  Venice,  translated  from  Paul  Paruta,  fol.  8.  The 
Use  of  the  Passions,  firom  the  French,  8vo.  9.  Man  become 
Guilty,  ftom  the  same.  10.  The  History  of  the  late  Wars  of 
Christendom,  fol.  11.  History  of  the  Civil  Wars  of  England, 
from  the  Italian  of  Biondi,  fol.  12.  Priorato's  History  of 
France.  This  last  he  did  not  Uk  to  complete. 
'  PETER  GOLIUS,  brother^o  James  GoUus,  was  bom  at 
Le3^en;  and  was  author  of  several  works  in  Greek  and 
Latin.  He  founded  a  monastery  of  CamieHtes  on  the  top  of 
Mount  Libanus.   • 

JAMES  GOLIUS,  a  celebrated  professor  of  Arabic  and 
mathematics  at  Leyden,  descended  from  a  .very  honourable 
family,  ^nd  bom  at  the  Hague  in  1596.     He  studied  at  Ley- 
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fjeiiy  under  Erpinius ;  and,  having  acquired  the  learned  Ian- 
goagesy.  travelted  into  Asia  and  Africa.  He  was  .esteemed 
and  honoured  by  Muley  Zidanv,  emperor  of  Morocco^  and 
the  grand  Signior.  He  brought  Lome  mapy  MSS.  to  Leyden ; 
and  in  1624  succeeded  Erpinius.  As  he  had  been  an  eve* 
witness  of  the  wretched  state  of  Christianity  in  the  Mohammediln 
countries,  none  ever  studied  for  a  place  of  honour  and  profit 
with  ereater  eagerness  than  he  did  to  procure  a  new  edition  of 
the  New  Testament^  in  the  original  languasesy  with  a  traqslaT 
tion  into  the  vulgar  Greek,  by  an  archimanc&ite ;  and  as  some  of 
these  Christians  use  the  Arabic  tongue  in  divine  service,  he  alsor 
dispersed  among  them  an  Arabic  translation  of  the  Confesrioif 
of  the  Protestant,  with  the  Catechism  and  Liturgy.  He  was 
likewise  appointed  interpreter  to  the  States  for  the  Arabic* 
Turkish,  Persian,  and  the  eastern  lanffuages.  He  died  in 
16|S7.  His  works  are—- 1.  An  Arabic  Lexicon;  with  a  new; 
edition  of  Erpinius's  Grammar.  2.  An  Arabic  Version  of  the 
Protestant  Confession  of  Faith,  &c.  S.  A  Persian  Dictionary^ 
4.  The  History  of  the  Saracens,  translated  from  Ehnacin.  6. 
The  Life  of  Tamerlane*  6.  Alfragan*s  Astronomy,  with  a 
commentary. 

ALEXANDER  GILL,  son  and  successor  to  his  father; 
Alexander  Gill,  the  schoolmaster,  was  bom  in  London  in  1697> 
and  was  educated  at  Trinity  college,  Oxford.  He  succeeded 
his  father,  as  master  of  St.  Paul  s  school,  in  1635,  and  nexj; 
year  took  the  degree  of  D.D.  He  held  the  School  only  .five 
years,  being  dismissed,  it  is  supposed,  for  excessive  severity. 
He  was,  however,  allowed  £25,  a-year,  with  which  he  set  up  a 
achool  in  Aldersgate-street,  where  he  died  in  164S.  Aubrey, 
in  his  account  of  ChilUn^worth,  says,  *^  Dr.  Gill,  schoolmaster 
of  Paules  school,  and  Chillingworth,  held  weekely  intelligence 
one  with .  another  for  some  years,  wherein  they  used  to  nibble 
at  state  matters.  Dr.  Gill,  in  one  of  his  letters,  calls  kiiKff 
James  and  his  sonne  the  old  foole  and  the  young  one,  wUch 
letter  Chillingworth  communicated  to  Laud,  the  archbishop. 
The  poore  youns  Dr.  Gill  was  seised,  and  a  terrible  storme 
pointed  towards  Tiim,  which,  by  the  eloquent  intercession  and 
advocation  of  Edward  earle  of  Dorset,  together  with  the  teares 
of  the  poore  old  doctor,  his  father,  and  supplication  on  his 
knees  to  his  majestic,  was  blowne  over.'*  His  Latin  poems 
were  printed  with  the  title  of  Poetici  Conatus,  1633,  l^o. 
He  had  the  honour  to  instruct  Milton,  who  respected  him  very 
much,  as  appears  from  three  of  his  Latin  letters  to  his  old  tutor. 
.  SIR  ROGER  TWYSDEN,  the  second  baronet  of  the 
family,  of  Royden  hall.  East  Pec^ham  in  Kent,  was  bom  m 
1597.  His.  father,  William  Twysden,  .esq.,  was  one  of  those 
ivho  conducted  king  James  to  London,  when  be  first  came 

3  b  2  . 
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from  Scotland  to  take  possesfiion  of  the  English  etowtt,  was 
knighted,  and  afterwards  created  a  baronet  by  bis  vaajfi$tf. 
Sir  Roger,  in  the  rebellion,  was  loyal  to  his  unfortunate  sore- 
reign;  and  was  one  of  the  first  to  oppose  the  arbitrary  -pro* 
ceedings  against  him.  He  was  confined  seven  years  in  prison, 
his  estate  sequestered^  his  timber  cut  down,  and  paid  a  fine  of 
£1300  when  he  was  restored  to  his  estate.  When  he  came 
again  to  his  estate  he  lived  retired,  and  his  greatest  comfort 
was,  conversing  with  the  learned  fathers  of  the  primitive 
church,  and  the  ancient  laws  and  constitution  of  his  coon- 
try,  which  he  lived  to  see  restored.  He  assisted  Mr.  Fh^pot 
in  bis  survey  of  Kent,  who  returns  him  acknowledgments,  as  a 
person  to  whom,  ''  for  his  learned  conduct  of  these  imperfect 
taboors,  through  the  gloomy  and  penplexed  paths  of  anliq[uity» 
and  the  many  difficulties  that  assaulted  him,  he  was  signally 
obliged.**  The  appearance  of  the  "  Decem  Scriptores,  with 
other  collections,  was  owing  to  his  endeavours,  and  he  wrote 
a  learned  preface  to  them.  He  was  also  the  author  of  **  The 
Historical  Defence  of  the  Church  of  England."  This  worthy 
baronet  died  June  7,  167S,  in  the  seventy-fifth  year  of  his  age. 

NICHOLAS  RITTERSHUSIUS,  son  of  Conrad  Ritten- 
buys,  bom  at  Altdorf  in  1597,  was  a  learned  man,  and  a 
jurist-,  and  particularly  applied  himself  to  historical  and  ge- 
nealorical  inquiries.  He  studied  at  Helmstadt,  and  aftarwuds 
traveUed  into  various  countries  of  Europe.  CHi  his  return  be 
took  his  doctor's  degree  in  1634,  and  was  appointed  professor 
of  feudal  law  at  Altdorf.  He  died  in  1670.  He  published 
some  of  his  father's  works ;  also  an  oration  on  tlie  **  Peiiplos 
of  Hanno  ;**  and  a  collection  entitled  **  Genealogia  Imperato* 
rum,  Reffum,  Ducum,  Comitum,  &c.'*  4  vols,  folio. 

GERARD  DES  ARGUES,  a  geometrician,  was  a  native 
of  Lyons,  born  in  1597,  and  died  there  in  1661.  He  was  the 
finend  of  Descartes ;  this  fnendship  was  of  service  to  them 
both;  Descartes  instructed  his  friend,  and  Des  Arsues  de- 
fended his  master  against  Format  and  Bourdin.  He  uso  wrote 
a  treatise  on  Perspective;  another  on  Conic  Sections;  die 
Practise  of  Drawing;  and  on  Stone-cutting. 

LAURENCE  LE  BRUN,  of  Nantes,  died  at  Paris  in 
165S,  aged  fifty-six.  He  wrote  Virgilius  Christianos,  and 
Ovidius  Chrisdanus,  imitating  the  subjects  of  the  Latin  bards, 
with  greater  pietv  than  taste.  He  wrote  besides,  the  Ignatiad, 
in  liB  books,  on  the  pilgrimi^e  of  Ignatius,  &c. 

BERNARD  ALDERETE,  a  Spanish  Jesuit,  who  waa  Uie 
first  of  his  order  on  whom  the  university  of  Salamanca  con- 
ferred the  degree  of  doctor.  He  also  became  first  professor 
there,  and  died  in  1657.  He  wrote  a  commentary  on  Thomas 
Aquinas,  U  vols.  fol. ;  and  several  treatises  in  theology* 
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ULIC  DU  BURGH,  MARQUIS  of  CLANRIGARDE, 

was  author  of  memoirs  relative  to  the  Irish  rebeOioii,  a  work 
imtmctiye  and  interesting.    He  dflsd  in  1657. 

JOHN  DESPIERRES,  a  learned  Flemish  Benedictine 
monk.  By  his  learning  and  talents  he  recommended  himself 
to  sereral  honourable  offices  belonging  to  his  order,  until  he 
became  superior  of  the  Benedictine  college  in  the  university  of 
Douay.  He  was  created  doctor  in  divinity  in  the  year  1640* 
But  he  was  distii^ished  for  his  acquaintance  with  the  mathe* 
matical  sciences,  as  well  as  his  proficiency  in  other  branches  of 
learning ;  on  which  account  he  was  appointed  by  the  king  pro- 
fessor of  mathematics  in  the  universi^  of  Douay.  He  died  in 
1664,  aged  seventy-six.  He  was  the  inventor  of  a  sphere  of 
iron,  which,  by  an  ingenious  application  of  mechanism,  illus- 
trated the  movements  of  the  sun,  moon,  and  other  planets. 
He  wrote,  on  the  Roman  Calendar;  a  Commentary  on 
Psalms;  a  Defence  of  the  Vulgate  Translation;  and  other 
works  ^ 

CLAUDE  DEL'  ESTOILE,  son  of  Peter  deF  Estoile,  is 
not  so  noted  as  his  father,  though  he  was  one  of  the  five  au- 
thors employed  by  cardinal  Richelieu  in  making  his  bad  plays. 
He  was  received  into  the  French  academy  in  163S,  and  died  in 
1652,  aged  fifty-four.  Moderately  provided  with  the  goods  of 
fortune,  but  a  man  of  strict  honour,  he  rather  chose  to  quit  the 
capital  with  a  woman  of  worth,  but  of  no  fortune,  whom  he 
had  married,  than  to  beg  at  the  table  of  a  financier,  or  to  be 
troublesome  to  his  friends.  Pelission  savs  of  him,  "  that  he 
had  more  genius  than  learning  and  knowledge.*'  Yet  he  had 
no  small  Knowledge  of  the  laws  of  the  drama,  and  was  a  fasti- 
dious critic,  both  in  regard  to  himself  and  to  others.  It  is  said 
that  he  caused  a  young  man  of  Languedoc  to  die  of  grief,  who 
came  to  Paris  with  a  comedy,  which  he  fancied  to  be  a  chef 
d*oeuvre,  and  in  which  the  severe  critic  pointed  out  numerous 
defects.  The  same  thing  is  related  oif  Claude  de  Estoile, 
which  is  told  of  Malherl^  and  of  Motiere,  that  he  read  his 
to  his  maid-servants. 

CHRISTOPHER  DAVENPORT,  a  learned  Englishman^ 
bom  in  1598,  at  Coventry,  where  he  received  his  education,  and 
at  Merton  college,  Oxford.  Two  years  after,  he  went  to 
Douay  and  Ypres,  where  he  gave  up  the  protestant  faith,  be- 
came a  Roman  catholic,  and  entered  into  the  order  of  the 
Franciscans  among  the  Dutch  at  the  latter  place.  He  travelled 
into  England  uncbr  the  name  of  Sancta  Clara,  and  was  chap- 
lain to  queen  Henrietta  Maria,  the  royal  consort  of  Charles  I. 
He  was  so  active  in  making  converts,  that  one  of  the  articles 
of  impeachment  against  Laud  was  his  holding^  conferences 
with  this  dangerous  franciscan.  During  the  civil  wars  he  re- 
sided sometimes  abroad,  and  sometimes  in  London  and  Ox- 
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Ford,  but  after  the  restoration  he  was  chaplain  to  Cadierme 
of  Portugal;  Charles's  queen^  in  England.  He  died  May 
30,  1680.  He  wrote  IParaphrastica  expositio  Articulomm 
Cohfessioni  Anglicas,  &c.  He  wrote  a  book  caDed  Deus, 
Natura,  Gratia,  &c.  to  show,  that  the  English  articles  are  re- 
concilable to  the  tenets  of  hb  church.  This  book  was  dedi- 
cated to  Charles  L  Davenport  published  also  a  great  many 
other  works,  which  have  sunk  into  oblivion. 

VINCENT  VOITURE,  a  celebrated  French  wit,  was  bom 
at  Amiens,  in  1598.    His  father  was  a  wine  merchant,  who 
followed  the  court,  lived  freely,  and  was  well  known  to  the 
great.    The  son  was  of  a  delicate  constitution,  and  drank  no- 
thing but  water;  but  his  agreeable  talents  and  conversation 
caused  him  to  be  introduced  to  good  company,  and  he  was  a 
distinguished  visitor  at  the  Hotel  de  Rambouillet,  where  he 
shone  by  his  lively  sallies.     He  was  well  received  at  court,  and 
Gaston,  duke  of  Orleans,  brother  to  Louis  XIU.,  ma4e  him 
IRs  master  of  the  ceremonies,  and  introducer  of  foreign  ambas- 
sadors.    On  one  of  these  occasions,  having  repeated,  as  from 
the  ambassador,  some  finer  things  than  he  uttered,  when  the 
infidelity  was  remarked  to  him ;  **  If  he  did  not  say  so,"  replied 
he,  "  he  ought  to  have  said  it."    "When  that  prince,  in  the 
public  disturbances,  retired  to  Languedoc,  Voiture  followed 
him  thither,  apprehending  that,  lest  his  attachment  to  the  duke 
might  bring  *nim  under  the  displeasure  of  cardinal  Richelieu, 
he  courted  that  minister's  favour,  by  flattering  him.     In  16S4, 
he  was  admitted  into  the  French  academy.     He  was  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  Latin,  Italian,  and  Spanish  languages,  and 
wrote  widi  facility  in  them  all.  He  had  me  office  of  interpreter 
to  the  queen  mother,  and  was  employed  in  several  court  com- 
missions, among  which  was  diat  of  canyins  to  Florenoe'the 
news  of  the  birm  of  the  dauphin.     Being  at  Madrid,  he  ingra- 
tiated himself  with  the  count  d*01ivarez,  and  he  gratified  his 
curiosity  by  a  tour  to  AMca.     He  composed  Spanish  verses 
which  were  taken  for  those  of  Lopez  de  Vega ;  and  at  Rome, 
his  Italian  Uterature  caused  him  to  be  elected  member  of  the 
academy  degli  Umoristi.     After  his  return  to  France,  he  was 
made  maitre  de  hotel  to  the  king;  and  M.  d*Avaux,  superin- 
tendant  of  the  finances,  gave  him  the  sinecure  place  of  his 
comnussary.  With  these  appointments  and  various  pensions,  he 
might  have  lived  in  opulence  had  it  not  been  for  a  passion  for 
play  and  an  immoderate  incUnation  for  gallantry.  His  originally 
weak  frame  was  debilitated  by  his  indulgences,  which  carried 
•him  ofi'in  164^,  aged  fifty.     The  French  academy  testified  its 
respect  for  him  by  going  into  mourning,  an  honour  never 
since  paid  to  a  member.     Voiture  was  a  man  of  a  naturally 
•good  heart,  but  the  commerce  of  the  great  had  rendered  him 
vain,  and,  with  the  manners,  he  had  imbibed  the  vices  of  a 
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courtier.  It  wa^  remarked  that,  whilst  Balzac,  with  his  lo% 
and  artificial  style  in  wnfingi  was  easy  and  affable  in  soci- 
ety, Voiture  s  contrast  as  a  writer,  affected  his  superiority 
among  his  equals.  He  loved  to  rally,  but  he  could  not  well 
bear  retorts.  As  he  had  the  Uttleness  to  be  ashamed  of  his 
origin,  he  was  extremely  sensible  to  any  pleasantr^s  in  allusion 
to  his  father's  trade,  which  his  vanity  brought  upon  him,  as 
that  Bassompierre  said,  "  Whie,  which  raises  other  people's 
spirits,  flattens  those  of  Voiture."  He  wanted  courage  to  sup- 
port the  rank  he  was  fond  of  assuming,  and  did  not  scruple  to 
escape  from  danger  by  buffoonery.  Having  once  offended 
a  court  lord  by  a  keen  sarcasm,  the  latter  bid  him  draw  his 
sword.  "  The  match,"  said  Voiture,  "  is  not  equal,  you  are 
tall  and  I  am  short ;  you  are  brave  and  I  am  a  poltroon  ;  you 
want  to  kill  me,  well  then !  I  reckon  myself  dead."  His  anta- 
gonist laughed,  and  was  disarmed.  A  great  part  of  Voitiu'e's 
literary  reputation  was  derived  from  letter-wnting,  of  which  he 
and  Balzac  were  the  most  celebrated  masters  of  his  time. 
.Though  differing  in  every  other  quality,  they  agreed  in  being 
very  slow  in  composing,  a  short  letter  having  cost  him  a  fort- 
night— ^a  proof  of  the  extreme  irksomeness  of  the  task.  The 
manner  of  Voiture's,  is  that  of  a,  perpetual  attempt  to  display 
wit;  sometimes  successful,  and  deservedly  placing  him  high 
in  that  class  of  writers ;  but  often  degenerating  into  affectation, 
plays  on  words,  insipid  pleasantries,  and  far-tetched  allusions. 
Neither  real  feeling,  nor  true  painting  of  characters  and  man- 
ners are  to  be  found  in  them :  art  is  always  apparent,  and  the 
attention  is  .  drawn  to  the  writer  rather  than  to  his  subject. 
They  were,  however,  extremely  admired  in  their  day,  and  a 
letter  from  Voiture  was  a  passport  in  the  politest  companies. 
They  were  not  nice  in  point  of  delicacy ;  but  this  was  the 
fault  of  the  age  as  much  as  of  the  man.  Voiture  was  also  the 
author  of  many  poems,  which  bear  a  character  similar  to  that 
of  bis  letters.  Ihey  are  occasionally  easy  and  sprightly,  with 
a  delicate  turd .  of  thoueht,  of  which,  it  is  said,  Voltaire  has 
sometimes  availed  himself;  but,  for  the  most  part,  they  fall  into 
false  wit  and  strained  sentiments.  They  consist  of  Epistles, 
Elegies,  Sonnets,  Rondeaux,  Ballads,  and  Songs ;  and  have 
revived  some  forms  of  composition  which  had  been  laid  aside 
after  Malherbe's  reform  of  French  verse.  His  Epistle  to  the 
prince  of  Conde  is.  applauded  by  Boileau,  as  affording  an  ex- 
ample of  that  easy  and  noble  famiUarity  which  a  man  of  letters 
may  assume  with  the  great ;  and  another  critic  regards  Voiture 
as  the  first  who  seasoned  the  insipid  compliments  formerly  paid 
to  beauty,  with  a  Uvely  and  humorous  gaiety.  The  want  of  na- 
ture and  of  good  taste,  however,  has  nearly  consigned  his  works 
to  oblivion,  and  he  is  one  of  those  writers  whose  names,  being 
connected  with  literary  history,  are  well  known,  when  they 
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have  almost  ceased  to  be  read.  The  latest  e^Ution  of  •Voitare 
is  that  of  Paris,  2  vols.,  12mo.  1729. 

WILLIAM  COLLETET,  one  of  the  raembefs  of  the 
French  academy,  and  a  dramatic  writer,  was  bora  at  Parii,  in 
1598.  Cardinal  Richelieu  appointed  him  one  of  dse  five  au- 
thors whom  he  selected  to  write  for  the  theatre.  The  caniiiial, 
disapproving  of  some  Knes  in  CoUetet's  comedy  of  the  *'  Tuil- 
leries,"  insisted  on  their  alteration.  CoUetet  obstinately  resisted 
RicheKeu*s  authority,  and,  returning  home,  addressed  a  long 
letter  to  him  on  the  subject.  Richelieu  had  just  perused  the 
contents  of  the  letter,  when  some  courtiers  visited  him  with 
compliments  on  the  success  of  the  king's  forces,  adding,  that 
no  power  was  able  to  withstand  his  eminence !  ^*  You  are 
much  mistaken,"  answered  he,  smiling,  *^  for  even  at  Paris,  I 
meet  with  persons  who  withstand  me.**  They  asked  who  these 
insolent  persons  could  be.  '*  It  is  Colletet,"  replied  be,  "  for, 
after  having  contended  with  me  yesterday  about  a  few  words, 
he  will  not  yet  submit,  as  you  may  see  here  by  this  long  letter 
he  has  been  writing  to  me."  This  obstinacy,  however,  did  not 
deprive  the  poet  of  the  minister's  patronage.  Harelay,  arch- 
bishop of  Paris,  handsomely  rewarded  CoUetet  for  his  favnm 
on  the  immaculate  conception,  with  an  Apollo  of  solid  ailver. 
CoUetet  married,  for  his  second  wife,  Claudine,  his  maid  ser- 
vant. This  marriage,  in  addition  to  two  subsequent  ones, 
the  losses  he  sufierra  in  the  civU  wars,  and  his  turn  for  dis- 
sipation, reduced  him  to  the  extreme  of  poverty.  He  died  at 
Paris,  February  10,  1659,  aged  sixty-one,  leaving  scarcely  suf- 
ficient to  bury  him.     His  works  appeared  in  1653,  in  ISmo. 

JAMES  DE  MACHAULT,  a  French  jesutt,  was  bom  at 
Paris,  in  1599.  He  entered  on  his  noviciate  at  eighteen  years 
of  age,  and,  after  having  finished  the  usual  course  of  academic 
studies,  he  taught,  first,  polite  literature,  then  philosophy,  and 
for  several  years,  divinity,  in  difierent  seminaries  belonging  to 
the  order.  He  was  successively  rector  of  the  colleges  at  aIbu- 
gon,  Orleans,  and  Caen,  and  died  at  Paris,  in  1680,  aged 
eighty-one  years.  Besides  some  practical  and  devotional  tracts, 
he  wrote  several  publications  which,  at  their  first  appearance, 
were  peculiarly  interesting,  and  will  yet  be  found  to  fiimish  the 
reader  with  curious  and  interesting  matter,  notwithstanding 
the  more  ample  and  particular  accounts  which  have  been  lately 
published  by  the  Jesuit  missionaries.  James  de  Machault 
wrote  some  works  on  the  missions  of  his  order. 

ALPHONSO  DE  ALCALA  Y  HENARES,  a  Porte- 
guese  writer,  was  a  native  of  Lisbon,  and  bom  in  1599*  He 
died  in  168^.  He  was  a  merchant,  and  applied  to  literature 
for  amusement.  He  published  a  poem»  entitled  '*  Vindarium 
Anagrammaticum,"  and  five  novels,  which  were  marked  by  the 
singularity  of  leaving  out  one  or  other  of  the  two  row^  a  aad  *• 
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He  U  said  to  have  written  "  Psalterium  qnod  explex  Anagram- 
maticam/*  printed  at  LasboD,  in.  1664. 

MARIN  LE  ROI  SIEUR  DE  GOMBERVILLE,  a 
man  of  learnings  was  born  in  1599^  at  Cheourse,  in  the  diocese 
of  Paris.  He  made  himself  known  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  by 
A  collectioa  of  quatrains  in  honour  of  old  age.  Some  romances 
and  other  works  gave  him  a  reputation  which  caused  him  to 
be  one  of  the  number  of  literary  men  assembled  by  cardinal 
Richefieu,  in  163d,  for  the  purpose  of  founding  the  French 
academy.  He  pronounced  a  discourse  before  misassembly* 
of  which  the  thesis  was,  *'  that  when  an  age  had  produced 
an  excellent  hero,  persons  are  found  capable  of  praising  ;**  a 
topic  worthy  of  the  adulatory  sfHrit  of  the  time !  At  the  agt 
otforty-five,  a  risit  which  he  paid  to  the  recluses  of  the  Port- 
royal  inspired  him  with  the  resolution  of  laying  aside  novel 
writing,  and  devoting  his  pen  to  religion.  He  even  adopted  a 
penitentiary  course  of  life,  but  it  is  said  that  his  zeal  slackened 
afterwards.  He  is,  however,  mentioned  in  high  terms  of  com- 
mendatbn  by  Flechier,  who  speaks  of  him  as  having  joined 
the  Christian  virtues  to  those  of  morality.  He  died  in  1674. 
One  of  the  most  curious  of  hb  works,  "  La  Doctrine  des 
Moeurs,  tir6e  de  la  Philosophie  des  Stoiques,"  is  valuable  oa 
account  of  its  j^tes.  Besides  this,  he  wrote  romances*  a  rela- 
tion of  the  river  Amazons,  Memoirs  of  Louis  de  Gonzaga,  S 
vols.,  folio,  and  various  pieces  of  sacred  poetry* 

JOHN  STEPHEN,  m  the  Latin  tongue  8TEPHANUS, 
a  learned  Dane,  was  bom  at  Copenhagen  in  1599.  He  studied 
at  the  school  of  Herlu&holm,  and  after  having  twice  travelled 
into  foreign  countries  was  made  professor  of  eloquence  at 
Soroe  in  1630.  In  1639  he  became  professor  of  history  in  the 
same  seminary,  and  was  afterwards  appointed  to  be  historio* 
grapher  to  Christian  IV.    He  died  in  1650. 

JOHN  BUXTORF,  the  son  of  John  Buxtorf,  of  Westnha- 
Sa,  was  bom  at  BasUt  in  1599,  and  became  professor  of  the 
Oriental  languages  there,  with  no  less  taste  and  skill  in  the 
Hebrew  and  the  Rabbins,  than  his  father.  He  succeeded  his 
&ther  in  the  professorship ;  and  defended  the  antiquity  of  the 
Hebrew  vowel  points  with  great  zeal  against  Capellus,  in  a 
book  entided,  '*  Tractatus  de  punctoram  vocalium  et  accentuum 
in  libris  Veteris  Testamenti  Hebraicae  origine,  antiquitate,  et 
auctoritate,  1648.*'  He  was  also  the  compiler  of  a  Chaldiuc  and 
Syriac  Lexicon,  and  other  works.  He  died  in  1664.  Many 
learned  men  who  admire  the  rabbinical  excellence  of  these  two 
great  men,  the  father  and  son,  are  not  always  satisfied  witb 
their  judgment.  Father  Simon  treats  them  rather  slightly* 
^*  The  two  Buxtorfs,"  he  says,  ''who  have  got  much  reputation^ 
espeeially  among  the  protestants,  have,  in  most  of  their  works, 
omy  shown  themselves  extremely  pi^ejudiced  in  &vour  of  the 
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Rabbins,  withput  having  consulted  any  o&et  aadckotn.*'  Bux- 
torfy  the  &ther,  however,  received  very  high  enoomiums  from 
all  the  literati  of  his  day.    See  his  article. 


PRINTING. 

GIOLITO  DE  FERRARI,  a  celebrated  printer  of  Venice. 
His  reputation  was  acquired  chiefly  by  the  elegance  oi  his  ^pe 
and  paper.  He  was  ennobled  by  Charles  v.  He  died  in 
1547,  leaving  two  sons  both  printers. 

ROBERT  STEPHENS,  the  second  son  of  Henry,  was 
born  in  1503.  In  his  youth,  he  made  great  proficiency  in  the 
Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew  languages,  and  at  the  age  of  nine- 
teen had  acquired  so  much  knowledge,  that  his  step-father, 
Colines,  entrusted  him  with  the  management  of  his. press.  An 
edition  of  the  New  Testament  was  published  under  his  inspec- 
tion, which  gave  great  ofience  tothe  Paris  divines,  who  accused 
him  of  heresy,  and  threatened  to  prevent  the  sale  of  the  boek. 
Soon  after  he  began  business  himself,  and  marned  Perrete,  the 
daughter  of  Jodocus  Radius,  a  printer  and  an  author.  She 
was  a  woman  of  learning.  In  1531  he  published  his  Thesan- 
rus ;  a  work  of  great  importance,  at  which  he  laboured  for  two 
years.  The  mark  whicn  he  put  upon  all  his  books  waa  a  tree 
branched,  with  a  man  looking  upon  it,  and  these  words,  "  Noti 
altum  sapere,"  to  which  he  sometimes  added  ^*  fed  time."  In 
1539  Francis  I.  made  him  his  printer,  and  ordered  a  new  set  of 
elegant  types  to  be  founded  for  him.  His  frequent  editions  of 
the  New  Testament  gave  great  offence  to  the  doctors  of  the 
Sorbonne,  who  accused  him  of  heresy  for  his  annotations,  and 
insisted  upon  the  suppression  of  some  of  his  books.  Although 
Henry,  the  French  king,  in  some  measure  protected  him,  ue 
persecution  of  these  divines  rendered  him  so  unhappy,  not  to 
mention  the  expense  and  loss  of  time  which  an  almost  constant 
attendance  at  court  unavoidably  occasioned,  that  in  155S  he 
abandoned  his  country  and  went  to  Geneva,  where  he  embraced 
the  protestant  religion.  He  was  burnt  in  effigy  at  Paris,  for 
having  changed  his  religion,  and  was  falsely  Cumulated  with 
having  stolen  the  king's  types.  After  his  arrival  at  Geneva, 
he  published  an  account  of  the  dispute  between  him  and  the 
Paris  divines,  which  does  as  much  honour  to  his  abilities  as  Jiis 
'f  Thesaurus"  does  to  his  learning.*  He  died  in  1659,  after  a 
life  of  the  most  extraordinary  industry.  The  books  of  which 
he  was  the  editor  were  not  fewer  than  360.  >  Many  of  them 
were  ancient  classics  in  difierent  languages.  Several  were  ac- 
companied with  annotations  which  he  coUected,  and  all  of  them 
were  corrected  by  collating  MSS.  He  was  so  anxious  to  attain 
perfect  accuracy,  that  he  used  to  expose  his  prooft.  in  public. 
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and  reward  those  who  discovered  a  mistiBike;  His  hocks  ton- 
sequently  were  very  correct  It  is  said  that. his  New.Testa« 
ment,  called  ''  O  Mirificam/'  because  the  preface  begins  with 
these  words,  has  not  a  sinde  fault.  He  first  divided  the  New 
Testament  into  verses.  His  son  Hei^  informs  us,  in  his  pre- 
face to  the  Concordance  of  die  New  Testament,  he  made  this 
division  as  an  amusement  when  he  was  weary  of  riding, 
while  he  remained  at  his. inn.  His  estate  was  leu  exclusive^ 
to  such  of  his  children  as  should  settle  at  Geneva.  He  left 
behind  lim  three  sons,  Robert,  Francis,  and  Henry. 

CHARLES  STEPHENS,  the  third  son  of  Hemy,  was  also 
familiarly  acquainted  with  the  learned  l^guages.  Tliis  recom- 
mended him  to  Lazarus  de  BaU,  who  made  him  tutor  to  his 
son,  and  in  1540  carried  him  alon^  with  him  into  Germany. 
He  studied  medicine,  and  practisecT  it  with  success  in  France. 
He  did  not,  however,  forsake  the  profession  of  his  family,  but 
exeixased  .it  in  Paris,  where  he  became  the  editor  of  many 
books  remarkaUe  for  neatness  and  elegance.  He  wrote  above 
thirty  treatises  on  difierent  subjects,  particularly  on  botany^ 
anatomy,  and  history.  He  died  in  1564*. 
.  PAUL  MANUTIUS,  the  son  of  Aldus,  was  bred  a  printer, 
but  was  more  learned  than  his  father;  and  acquired,  by  conti* 
nual  reading  of  TuUy,  such  a .  purity  in  writing  Latin  as 
even,  Scaliger  allows,  a  Roman  could  not  exceed.  Pope  Pius 
IV.  placed  him  at  the  head  of  the  .apostolical  press,  and  gave 
him  the  cha^rse  of  the  Vatican  library.  His  epistles  are  hQhly 
laboured,  and  very  correct ;  but  abound  more  in  words  than 
sentiments.  He  had,  however,  a  very  profound  knowledge  of 
antiquity ;  and  he  published  an  edition  of  Cicero's  works,  with 
commentaries,  in  4  vols,  folio ;  Venice,  152S.  He  also  pub- 
lished an  original  work,  *'  De  Legibus  Romaporum,"  which  is 
reckoned  his  master-piece.    He  died  in  1574. 

JOHN  FOWLER,  an  eminent  English  printer,  was  bom 
at  Bristol,  educated  at  Winchester,  and  admitted  fellow  of 
New-College,  in  Oxford,  in  1555.  Refusing  to.  comply  with 
•the  terms  of  Protestant  conformity,  in  the  reign  of  queen 
•Elizabeth,  he  resigned  his  fellowship,  and  left  England.  He 
then  commenced  printer,  at  Antwerp,  and  also  at  Louvalne, 
ajid  rendered  sreat  service  to  the  papists  in  printing  their 
books  against  me  prot^tant  writers.  Fowler  died  at  Neu- 
mark,  in  Grermany,  Febtuary  13,  1579. 

CHRISTOPHER  WECHEL,  a  celebrated  printer. at 
Paris,  who,  in  1530,  began  to  print  elegant  and  correct  edi- 
tions of  the  ancient  Greek  authors.  To  make  them  perfectly 
accurate,  he  employed  the  learned  Sylburgius  to  prepare  the 
copy,  and  correct  the  proofs.  He  died  in  IS72.  They  were 
£0  correct,  that  two  errors  could  not  be  found  in  a  large  folio. 

JOHN  TORNASIUS,  the  first  of  a  family  of  eminent 
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printers  and  booksellers,  eaDed  in  Frendi  Defonmes, 
bom  Mt  Lyons,  in  1504,  and  learned  printing  first  in  the  faoose 
of  Sebastian  Grynhios.  Among  other  works  which  he  priirtBd 
may  be  mentioned  an  edition  of  *'  Petrarch/'  in  Italian^  1545, 
16mo,  with -a  letter  (torn  him  to  Maurice  SflBf?B,  of  Lyons,  in 
which  he  gives  a  curious  account  of  the  discovery  of  Laura's 
tomb,  in  1583,  in  the  chapel  of  the  Cordeliecs'  diurch,  at 
Avignon.  His  talents  procured  him  the  honour  of  being  ap* 
pointed  king's  printer  at  Lyons,  where  he  died  of  the  plague, 
in  1564.  His  device  was  two  ripers,  forming  a  cirae,  the 
female  devonring  the  head  of  tiie  male,  while  she  herself  is 
dbvoured  by  her  young,  vrith  the  inscription,  **  Quod  tibi  fieri 
non  vis,  alteri  ne  faceris."  This  device  is  still  to  be  seen  on 
die  front  of  a  house  at  Lyons,  in  the  me  Raisin,  where  his 
printing  office  stood.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  John,  -wba 
died  in  1618. 

CONRADE  RADIUS,  son  of  Jodocus  Radius,  remnA 
an  excellent  education  under  his  father,  and  having  entered 
into  the  same  buriness,  published  several  works  at  Paris,  bodi 
by  himself,  and  in  conjunction  with  the  learned  Robert  Ste* 
phens,  his  brother  in*^law.  He  embraced  the  reibrmed  reli- 
gion ;  and  finding  that  on  this  account  he  was  exposed  to  per* 
secution,  he  determined,  in  order  that  he  might  be  aUe  to 
profess  it  openly,  to  remove  to  Geneva,  and  was  followed  soon 
after  by  Robert  Stephens.  As  an  author,  Conrade  Radius 
exceeded  his  fether  in  learning,  and  as  a  ]yrinter,  he  surpassed 
him  in  the  beauty  of  his  editions.  Among  the  works  printed 
by  him  were  the  Rible,  the  New  Testament,  and  in  particular 
the  Vulgate,  divided,  for  the  first  time,  into  verses;  and  abo 
various  pieces  of  Calvin,  with  whom,  and  Resa,  he  seems  to 
have  lived  in  inipaate  friendship.  He  died  about  1562.  He 
translated  the  first  Alcoran  des  Cordeliers,  and  compiled  die 
second,  adding -to  both  marginal  notes,  exceedingly  severe 
and  satirical.  The  whole  was  reprinted  at  Amsterdam,  1784^ 
&  vols.  ISmo: 

ROR£RT  OLIVETAN,  a  printer,  related  to  Calvin,  who 
printed  at  Neufchotel,  in  1535,  in  folio,  a  version  of  the 
Bible  in  French,  the  first  which  had  been  translated  from  the 
original  Hebrew  and  Greek.  It  is  written  in  an  uncoatii  and 
baroarous  style,  and  is  far  6rom  being  faithful ;  the  characters 
in  which  it  is  printed  are  6othic«  and  the  language  is  no  less 
so.  It  is  valued  only  because  it  is  rare.  Ouvetkn  survived 
his  publication  but  a  short  time ;  for  he  was  poisoned  at  Rome 
the  year  after,  of  which  his  translation  is  said  to  have  been 
the  cause.  CHivetan's  Rible,  revised  by  Calvin  and  Nettalinger, 
was  reprinted  at  Geneva,  in  1540,  in  4to.  This  edition  is  still 
rarer  than  the  former.  It  is  called  the  RiUe  de  r£p6e,  be« 
cause  the  printer  had  a  sword  in  his  sign. 
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JOHN  OPORDIUS,  a  celebrated  Oerman  priRter,  bom 
at  Basil,  in  1607.  His  father  was  a  painter,  and  being  a  nan 
of  education,  taught  him  Latin  himself,  in  which  he  improve<i 
himself  farther,  when  he  studied  Greek  at  Strasburgh.  He 
afterwards  kept  a  school,  transcribed  MSS.  and  became  a  cor- 
rector of  the  press.  He  married  an  old  woman,  the  widow  of 
one  Xelotect,  a  canon  of  Lucerne,  who,  though  rich,  madcf 
him  unhappy,  and  when  relieved  by  her  death,   he  was  aar 

EK)r  as  ever.  He  married,  however,  three  times  afterwarde. 
e  studied  physic,  and  was  for  two  years  secretary  to  the  Ah 
mous  Paracelsus.  He  at  last  commenced  prkiter,  and  pub^ 
lished  many  valuable  works,  from  old  MS8.,  with  notes,  as 
well  as  some  orijpnal  pieces  of  his  own.  He  ^Bed  in  1568^ 
aged  61.  His  works  are,  L  MotsB  in  Plutarchum.  S.  ^^** 
historis  Scholia  in  priora  aliqua  capita  Solini.  8.  Darii  xi- 
berti  epitome  Vitarum  Plutarchi  repurgata.  4.  Scholia  iir 
Ciceronis  Tusculanas  Quasstiones.  5.  Propioriim  nominum 
Onomasticon. 

MASSINEO  MAR6UNIO,  the  son  of  a  marshal  of  Can- 
dia,  went  to  Venice  with  his  fether,  in  1547.  He  there  esta- 
blished a  printing-office,  and  published  several  Greek  works. 
His  house  having  been  burnt  by  an  incendiary,  he  returned  to^ 
his  own  country,  end  became  bishop  of  Cerigo*  He  died  inr 
1602,  aged  80. 

ROBERT  STEPHENS^  son  of  Robert,  did  not  accom- 
pany  his  father  to  Geneva,  but  continued  to  profess  the  ea* 
thonc  religion,  and  to  reside  at  Paris.  His  letter  was  remarkably 
beautiful.     He  was  made  king's  printer,  and  died  about  1589. 

FRANCIS  STEPHENS,  brother  to  the  precedmg,  was 
also  a  printer.  He  embraced  the  protestant  religion,  and  resid- 
ed at  Greneva. 

JOHN  DAY,  DAYE,  or  D AIE,  a  very  eminent  English 
printer,  bom  at  Dunwieh,  in  Suffolk.  He  first  began  print- 
mg  about  1544,  in  Holbom,  in  coi\}unction  with  Willianr 
Seres.  In  1549  he  removed  to  Aldersgate-street,  where  he 
built  a  printing-office,  but  kept  shops  in  various  parts  of  the 
town,  where  his  books  wer^^  sold.  He  was  the  first  in  England 
who  printed  the  Saxon  letter,  and  brought  that  of  Greek  to 
great  perfection,  as  well  as  the  Italic  and  other  characters,  of 
which  he  had  great  variety.  He  was  the  first  person  admitted* 
into  the  livery  of  the  stationers'  company,  after  they  obtained 
their  charter  from  Philip  and  Mary,  and  was  chosen  first 
warden,  and  afterwards  master.  He  died  July  ^,  1584,  after 
having  fpUowed  the  business  of  a  printer  with  great  reputation 
and  success  for  forty  years.  He  had  two  wives,  and  numerous 
children  by  both.  He  printed  Fox's  Acts  and  Monuments, 
several  valuable  editions  of  the  Bible,  the  worka  of  the  mar- 
tyrsi  of  Ascham,  and  other  standard  authors  of  that  day. 
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HENRY  STEPHENS,  son  of  Robert,  was  born  at  Paris  in 
1688.  He  became  the  most  learned  and  most  celefa^atfed  of  afi 
bis  famOy .  From  his  infancy  he  gave  proofs  of  uncommon  abi- 
litiesy  and  displayed  an  ardent  passion  for  knowled^.  He 
settled  at  Paris,  and  published  the  odes  of  Anacreon.  in  1554 
he  went  to  Rome,  and  thence  to  Naples.  This  journey  was 
undertaken  in  the  service  of  the  French  government.  lie  was 
discovered,  and  would  have  been  arrested  as  a  spy,  had  he  not 
by  his  skill  in  the  language  of  the  country,  been,  able  to  pass 
for  a  native  of  Italy.  On  his  return  to  France  he  assumed  the 
title  of  printer  to  Ulric  Fugger,  a  very  rich  and  learned  Ger-- 
man  nobleman,  who  allowed  him  a  considerable  pension.  In 
1560  he  married  a  relation  of  Henry  Scrimzeour,  a  Scottish 
nobleman,  with  whom  he  was  intiinately  acquainted.  In  157S 
he  published  his  Thesaurus  Linguae  Graecae,  one  of  the  great- 
est works,  perhapSi  that  ever  was  executed  by  any  one  man,  if 
we  consider  the  wretched  materials,  which  more  ancient  dic- 
tionaries could  furnish.  This^ork  had  bben  carried  on  at.  a 
greater  expense  than  he  could  well  bear.  He  expected  to  be 
reimbursed  by  the  sale  of  the  book,  as  he  doubtless  would  have 
been,  but  John  Scapula,  one  of  hb  own  servants,  extracted 
from  it  whatever  he  thought  would  be  most  serviceable  to  stu- 
dents, and  pyblished  it  beforehan4  in  4to.  By  this  act  of 
treachery  Henry  was  reduced  to  poverty.  About  this  time  he 
was  caressed  by  Henry  lU.  of  France,  who  treated  him  so 
kindly,  and  made  him  such  flattering  promises,  that  he  resided 
frequently  at  court.  But  these  promises  were  never  fulfilled, 
owing  to  the  civil  wars  which  soon  after  distracted  France,  and 
the  unfortunate  death  of  king  Henry  himself.  During  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life,  his  situation  was  very  unsettled.  We  find 
him  sometimes  at  Paris,  sometimes  in  Geneva,  in  Germany, 
and  even  in  Hungary.  He  died  at  Lyons  in  1598,  aged 
seventy.  He  was  lond  of  poetry  from  his  very  infancy.  It  was 
a  custom  of  his  to  compose  verses  on  horseback,  and  even  to 
write  them,  though  he  generally  rode  a  very  mettlesome  steed. 
His  Thesaurus  was  his  great  work,  but  he  was  also  the  author 
of  several  other  treatises.  His  poems  are  humorous.  His  Apo- 
logy for  Herodotus  is  a  witty  satire  on  the  Roman  catholics. 
Hu  Concordance  to  the  New  Testament  must  have  been  a  la- 
borious work,  and  has  deservedly  endeared  him  to  every  Chris- 
tian who  wishes  to  acquire  a  rational  and  critical  knowledge  of 
the  Scriptures.  The  number  of  books  which  he  puULuied^ 
though  fewer  than  his  father,  was  great  and  superior  in  ele- 
gance to  any  thing  which  the  world  had  then  seen.  He  left 
behind  him  a  son  and  two  daughters,  one  of  whom  was  married 
to  the  learned  Isaac  Casaubon. 

ALDUS  MANUTIUS,  the  youngej,  the  son  of  Paul,  was 
esteemed  one  of  the  greatest  geniuses  and  most  learned  men  of 
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his  time.  Clement  VIII.  gave  bim  the  direction  of  the  Vatican 
printing-house;  but  probably  the  profits  of  that  place  were 
very  small,  as  Manutius  was  obliged  to  accept  of  a  professor* 
ship*  of  rhetoricy  and  to  sell  the  excellent  libraiy  which  his 
jbther,  his  uncle^  and  his  great  uncle  had  collected  with  extra* 
ordinary  care,  and  which  contained  80,000  volumes.  He  died 
at  Rome  in  1597,  without  any  olj^er  recompense  than  the  praise 
due  to  his  merit.  He  left  no  posterity,  and  with  him  termi- 
nated the  glory  of  the  Aldtne  press.  His  library,  consisting  of 
80,000  volumes,  collected  by  himself  and  his  predecessors,  was 
sold  piecemeal  to  pay  his  debts.  ! 

Aldus  the  younger  was  the  author  of  many  performances^ 
and  is  reckoned  to  have  had  larger  views  of  literature,  and  a 
more  comprehensive  genius  than  his  father  and  grandfather, 
but  with  less  elegance  and  depth  of  erudition ;  nor  was  his  di- 
ligence and  accuracy  as  a  printer  equal  to  theirs.  The  most 
celebrated  of  his  works  was  his  ten  volumes  of  **  Commentaries 
on  all  the  Works  of  Cicero,"  in  which,  however,  were  some  of 
his  father's.  His  "  Familiar  Letters,"  published  in  159S,  were 
much  applauded  for  purity  of  language. 

CHRISTOPHER  PLANTIN,  a  celebrated  printer,  was 
bom  near  Tours,  in  1583,  and  brought  up  to  an  art  which  he 
carried  to  a  very  high  degree  of  perfection.  He  went  and 
settled  at  Antwerp,  and  there  erected  a  printing-office,  which 
was  considered  not  only  as  the  chief  ornament  of  the  town, 
but  as  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  edifices  in  Europe.  A 
great  number  of  ancient  authors  were  printed ;  and  these  edi- 
tions were  valued  not  only  for  the  beauty  of  the  characters, 
but  also  for  the  correctness  of  the  text ;  with  regard  to  which 
Plantin  was  so  very  nice,  that  .he  procured  the  most  learned 
men  to  be  correctors  of  his  press.  He  got  immense  riches  by 
his  profession ;  which,  however,  he  did  not  hoard  up,  but  spent 
hke  a  gentleman.  He  died  in  1598,  aged  sixty-five,  and  left  a 
most  sumptuoas  and  valuable  library  to  his  grandson,  Balthasar. 

JOHN  CRISPIN,  or  CRESPIN,  a  printer,  and  a  native 
of  Arra.  Having  formed  a  friendship  with  Beza,  he  embraced 
the  protestant  faith,  and  retired  to  Geneva,  where  he  was  in 
hi^h  repute  for  his  printing.  He  died  of  the  plague  in  1572. 
Crispin  was  the  author  of  a  Greek  Lexicon,  Geneva,  156S, 
4to.  and  reprinted  in  folio.     He  also  published  a  martyrology. 

JOHN  BIENNE,  in  Latin,  BENEUATUS,  was  a  book- 
seller  and  printer  at  Paris,,  and  celebrated  for  the  elegance  of 
his  editions.  In  1566  he  married  the  widow  of  Morel,  and 
succeeded  to  his  printing  business.  He  pubhshed  the  Greek 
Demosthenes,  fol.  1570;  Lvcretius,  the  same  year,  in  4to. ; 
Synesius,  and  Theodoretus  de  Providentia,  Grr.  et.  Lat.  15G9, 
8vo.  He  had  a  daughter  who  was  well .  skilled  in  Greek  and 
Hebrew.    Bienne  died  in  1588. 
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ANDREW  WEGHEL,  tonofChiistopkar,  being  a  pro- 
testanty  about  the  time  of  the  massacre  of  Paris,  fled  to  Frank- 
fort and  to  Basil,  vhere  he  carried  on  the  printing  buaness 
with  a  reputation  equal  to  that  of  his  father.  He  published  a 
catalogue  of  all  the  books  printed  fay  them  both  at  Frankfort, 
in  8vo»  1590.    He  printed  also  many  valuable  works  at  BasiL 

THOMAS  BASSANDYNE,  was  educated  at  Antwerp, 
firom  whence  he  went  to  Paris,  and  afterwards  to  Leyden, 
where  be  learned  the  art  of  printing;  and,  returning  to  Scot- 
land in  1558,  he  joined  himscUf  to  the  Lorda  of  the  Cofngtega- 
tion,  as  the  Reformers  were  then  called ;  and  afterwards  set 
up  a  printing-house  in  Edinburgh,  where  he  printed  an  edition 
of  the  Bishop's  BiUe,  in  folio,  1576.  He  printed  several  other 
pieces,  but  these  are  now  became  scarce.     He  died  in  1591. 

GILES  BEYS,  a  celebrated  nrinter,  the  first  after  those  who 
printed  the  works  of  Ranius,  that  distinguished  between  the 
consonants  j  and  v,  and  the  yowels  i  and  u*  Ranius  invented 
this  distinction,  and  employed  it  in  his  Latin  grammar  of  1557, 
but  we  do  not  find  it  in  any  of  his  works  printed  after  that 
time.  Bey  adopted  it  first  in  Claud  Mignaut's  Latin  Commen« 
tery  on  Horace.  He  died  at  Paris,  April  19, 1593.  He  was 
son-in-law  of  the  celebrated  Plantin,  of  Antwerp,  having  mar- 
ried his  daughter,  by  whom  he  had  a  son,  who  was  probably 
llie  poet. 

JEROME  COMMELIN,  an  emment  French  printer,  vras 
bom  at  Douay,  and  settled  at  Geneva,  but  afterwards  removed 
to  Heidelberg,  where  he  died  in  1598.  He  was  a  man  of 
great  learning,  as  appears  by  all  the  editions  of  the  Greek  and 
Latin  fathers,  which  he  corrected,  and  to  which  he  added 
notes  that  are  much  esteemed.  He  printed  in  Switzerland, 
S.  Chrysostomus  in  Novum  Testamentum,  1596,  4  vols,  folio. 
This  edition,  with  that  of  the  Old  Testament,  printed  at  Paris, 
makes  this  work  complete,  and  the  best  edition.  He  came  to 
Heidelberg  for  the  convenience  of  consulting  the  MSS.  in  the 
Palatine  Ubrary.  His  edition  of  ApoUodorus  is  well  known  in 
classical  libraries,  but  unfortunately  he  did  not  live  to  finish  it, 
which  was  accomplished  in  1599  by  his  assistant  Bonutias. 

FRANCIS  SAVARY,  seigneur  de  Breves,  a  learned 
Frenchman,  who  introduced  oriental  printing  into  his  country, 
was  ambassador  to  Constantinople  for  twenty-two  yeaxB*  Or 
his  return,  in  1611,  Henry  IV.  sent  him  to  Rome  as  ambas- 
sador in  the  pontificate  of  Paul  V.,  where,  in  161S,  be  esta* 
blished  a  printing-ofiice.  In  1615  Savary  returned  to  Paris, 
bringing  with  him  Sionita  and  the  printer  PauUn,  who,  in  the 
same  year,  printed  in  small  quarto,  in  Turkish  and  Frend), 
«  The  Treaty  of  1604,  between  Henry  IV.  of  France  aad  the 
Sultan  Amurath,"  &c.  The  foUowing  year  appeared  an  Arabic 
grammar,  edited  by  Sionita  and  Hesronita.    He  died  in  16S7, 
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when  the  English  and  Dutch  made  offers  for  the  purchase  of 
his  types,  and  the  oriental  manuscripts  which  he  bad  collected 
in  the  Levant ;  but  the  king  of  France  boughtthem,  and  soon 
after  a  new  establishment  appeared  at  Paris,  for  oriental  print- 
ing. Savaiy  published  an  account  of  his  travels,  from  which  we 
learn  that  he  projected  certain  conquests  in  the  Levant,  for 
the  extension  of  the  commerce  of  his  country,  and  propaga- 
tion of  Christianity.  The  number  of  oriental  MSS.  which  no 
brought  from  the  Levant  amoimts  to  ninety-seven. 

RICHARD  DAY,  a  son  of  the  celebrated  printer,  and 
himself  a  printer,  was  educated  at  Eton  school,  and  in  1571 
elected  thence  to  King's-coDege,  Cambridge,  where  he  took 
the  degree  of  M. A.,  and  became  fellow ;  and  being  ordained,  - 
supplied  the  place  of  minister  at  Ryegate,  in  Surrey,  in  the 
room  of  Fox,  the  martyrologist.  He  afterwards  carried  on 
his  father's  business  in  Aldersgate-street.  He  wrote  some 
Latin  poems,  and  translated  Fox's  "  De  Christo  triumphante 
comoedia."  He  wrote  also  a  preface,  and  conclusion  to  the 
**  Testaments  of  the  Twelve  Patriarchs,"  and  a  short  Latin 
preface  of  P.  Baro's  treatises,  "  De  Fide,  &c."  It  was  in  this 
work  that  he  first  introduced  a  typographical  reform  in  the 
distinct  use  of  the  letters  j  and  i,  v  and  u,  which,  however, 
did  not  generally  take  place  until  the  following  century. 

PAUL  STEPHEN  S,  the  son  of  Henry,  and  grandson  of 
Robert,  continued  his  father's  profession  at  Geneva..  He  was 
a  man  of  learning,  and  wrote  translations  of  several  books, 
and  published  a  considerable  number  of  the  ancient  classics, 
but  not  with  his  father's  elegance.  He  died  in  1627,  aged  60, 
after  selHng  his  types  to  one  Chouet,  a  printer. 

WILLIAM  bLAEU,  a  printer  and  geographer  of  Am- 
sterdam, was  bom  in  1571,  and  died  in  163o.  He  was  the 
scholar  of  Tycho  Brahe,  and  distinguished  himself  by  the  ele- 
gance and  accuracy  of  his  maps,  which  he  published  in  a  con- 
nected form,  under  the  title  of  the  "  Great  Geographical 
Atlas,  or  Theatnun  Mundi,**  in  14  vols,  folio.  He  also  pub- 
lished, L  "  Instruction  astronomique  de  I'Usage  de  Globes  et 
'Sphere  celestes  et  terrestres,"  4to.  2.  "  Theatrum  Urbium 
et  Munimentorum :"  a  collection  of  views  and  plans. 

ANTHONY  STEPHENS,  son  of  Paul,  the  lastprmter 
of  the  family,  abandoned  the  protestant  religion,  and  returned 
to  France,  the  country  of  his  ancestors.  He  received  letters 
of  naturalization  in  1612,  and  was  made  printer  to  the  king; 
but  managing  his  afiairs  SI,  he  was  reduced  to  poverty,  and 
obliged  to  retire  into  an  hospital,  where  he  died,  in  1674, 
miserable  and  blind,  aged  80. 
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[Omitted  in  the  proper  place.1 

ANTONY  ARNAULD,  a  French  lawyer,  the  ddest  son 
of  Antony  Amauld,  advocate-general  of  queen  Catherine  de 
Medicis,  was  bom  at  Paris  m  1550,  or,  as  some  say,  1560. 
He  took  the  degree  of  A.M.  in  1573 ;  after  which  he  became 
advocate  of  parliament,  and  attomey^general  to  Catherine  de 
Medicis.  His  pleadings  in  behalf  of  the  university  of  Paris, 
against  the  Jesuits,  in  1594,  procured  him  a  great  renutatioiL 
A  tract  concerning  the  re-establishment  of  that  order,  has  bees 
ascribed  to  him,  but  seemingly  without  reason.     Some  of  his 

SoUtical  works  have  been  inserted  in  various  collections.  He 
ied  in  1619,  leaving  behind  him  ten  children,  out  of  twenty, 
which  he  had  by  one  wife,  Catherine  Marion,  whom  he  mar- 
ried in  the  thirteenth  year  of  her  age.  Several  of  his  sons  ac- 
quired great  distinction.  A  short  account  of  one  of  thou  is 
given  in  page  739  of  this  volume. 


ADDENDA. 

The  following  accounts  of  three  interestbg  characters,  not  hitherto 
placed  on  regular  biographical  record,  have  been  written  expressly 
for  this  work,  by  the  Be  v.  Mr.  Fosbroke,  author  of  the  Encydopsedit 
of  Antiquities,  and  communicated  by  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  New- 
castle. As  they  could  not,  in  this  edition,  be  inserted  chronologicaDy, 
we  have  considered  it  most  convenient  to  place  them  at  the  end  of  the 
present  volume. 

GEOFFREY  DE  CLINTON,  sometime  prime-minister 
to  king  Henry  I.  It  is  well  known  that  the  history  of  great 
families  between  the  Conquest  and  the  reign  of  Henry  IIL  is 
involved  in  almost  insuperable  obscurity.  This  obscurity  has 
been  particularly  exemplified  with  regiurd  to  the  origm  of  the 
noble  person,  of  whom  we  have  to  give  an  account.  Rous  de- 
duces  the  line  from  the  Tankervilles,  hereditary  chamberlains 
of  Normandy,  but  though  there  are  drcumstances  whidi  lead 
to  strong  presumptions  of  a  connection  by  blood,  Sir  William 
Dugdale,  without  any  authority  whatever,  calls  Greoflrey  de 
Clinton  a  Norman,  and  quotes  a  passage  of  Roderick  Vitalifi, 
which  makes  the  family  pf  obscure  origm.  It  is  the  opini<m  of 
the  writer  of  this  article,  that  the  family  was  Anglo-Saxon, 
and  that  the  pretended  obscurity  solely  originated  in  the  prac- 
tice of  the  Normans,  with  regard  to  the  conquered  nobles. 
^'  The  conqueror's  resentment,"  says  Blomfield,  "  was  so  great, 
that  titles  of  honour  were  not  bestowed,  for  the  most  part,  on 
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the  greatest  English  nobfemen^  who  were  living,  and  held 
estates  before  the  Conquest    H^old,  though  he  had  been 
king  of  England,  and  (Godwin,  earl  of  Kent,  his  father,  and 
man^  others,  are  only  styled  freemen  by  the  Normans/'   Vita-* 
Iis»  ui  the  passage  quoted,  is  speaking  as  a  Norman,  with  evi-* 
dent  indignation  at  the  recall  of  the  ^glo-Saxon  nobility  from 
Scotland,  by  king  Henry  L,  in  order  to  support  himself  on 
the  throne,  against  the  Normans,  who  took  part  with  his  bro- 
ther, Robert  Curthose.  William  of  Malmesbury,  who  lived  in 
the  same  reign,  observes,  that  the  Normans  called  Henry,  in 
derision,  by  the  Anglo-Saxon  name  of  Godric,  and  his  queen 
Matilda,  of  the  ancient  blood  royal  of  England,  by  that  of 
Godwic*    No  historical  testimony  can  therefore  be  founded 
upon  the  statement  of  Vitalis,  who,  moreover,  only  places  bia 
grotmds  of  degradation,  in  usual  circumstances,  which  obtained 
among  the  Anglo-Saxons,  viz.,  that  the  ancestors  of  the  per- 
sons calumniated  had  no  castles  and  other  insignia  of  Nor- 
man rank.    The  facts  are,  that  only  six  casdes  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  era  are  mentioned  in  Doomsday  Book,  because  the 
Thanes  resided  in  what  were  then  called  bell-houses,  (a  maner- 
house  with  a  tower  and  bell  in  it)  nor  was  there  sudk  a  thing 
as  nobility  b^  blood,  existent  among  these  our  early  ancestors* 
Such  a  digmty  was  only  appendant  to  property  or  office.  With 
regard  to  the  noble  person,  now  under  our  view,  there  is 
strong  circumstantial  evidence  of  illustrious  descent    In  the^ 
churdi  of  Leominster,   in  Herefordshire,  was  formerly  an 
Anglo-Saxon  inscription,  stating  that  a  Kenehn,   descended 
from  the  blood-royal  of  the  Mercian  kuigs,  had  for  his  nearest 
relative  and  heir,  Edinelmebald,  resident  at  Clmton.    In  an 
Harleian  Manuscript,  written  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  is  the 
following  passage,  "  Clinton,  a  Sax<m,  was  in  the  conquest 
time,  earle  of  Wincester,  and  for  that  he  toke  part  with  Eldgar 
Ethelinge^  a^ramst  Wiilm  Conqueror;  he  was  banished  En* 
gland,  and  died  in  Scotland,  without  is^ue."    It  is  certain  too, 
that  in  the  Infeudatcnries  Militum,  in  Normandy,  and  in  the 
Feoda-NormannisB,  published  at  great  length  by  Duchesne, 
no  such  place  occurs  as  Clinton ;  whereaa,  amoi^  the  ancient 
reoorda  of  the  court  of  wards,  we  find  an  Honor,  or  Baronia 
de  Clinton,  there  affirmed  to  have  existed,  at  the  time  of  tbe 
Conquest ;  and  thoudb  in  Poomsday  it  seems  to  have  been  tiw 
property  of  one  Cokgrim  and  cextein  Normans ;  yet  it  was 
.  aft^warda  vested  in  Henry  de  Clintco,  lineal  descendiuit  of 
Geoffrey.    We  further  find,  that  the  manor  of  Clinten  (now 
called  Glympton,  nosr  Woodstodc)  was  ako  parcel  of  the  estatei 
of  the  same  Henry,  and  ihat  it  is  described  in  the  register  of 
Kenelmworth  Priory,  as  having  been  purduMed  by  bSm  of  bis 
cousin  Jordan,  whose  inheritance  it  was ;   and  it  is  further 
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called  in  a  charter  of  king  Henry  II.,  of  the  own  fise  and  do- 
main of  Geoffirey  de  Clinton.  It  is  certain  too^  that  there  were 
contemporary  near  relatives  of  this  Geoffrey,  who  had  consi- 
derahle  estates  at  Garsindon,  county-Oxford^  and  Clintones- 
Eston,  county  Bucks,  (subsequently  called  Aston-Clinton)  and 
lliat  various  estates  of  the  Ando-Saxon  earls  of  Warwick, 
were  taken  from  the  Norman  earls  of  that  shire,  by  king  Henry 
I.y  and  bestowed  upon  the  first  Geoffirey  de  Cunton,  appa- 
rently from  some  ancestral  right  in  them ;  and  that  he,  Geof- 
frey, made  Kenelworth  his  caput  baronies,  seemingly  because 
Kenelm,  before-mentioned,  had  possessed  estates  there  before 
the  Conquest.  These  are  facts,  from  which  the  reader  will  de- 
duce his  own  conclusions ;  most  certainly  they  invalidate  the 
acrimonious  statement  of  Vitalis,  which  has  been  copied  from 
file  baronage  of  Sir  William  Dusdale,  into  all  the  peerages. 
In  justice,  therefore,  to  the  noble  family  now  existing,  &e  snb- 
ject  has  been  here  noticed  at  some  length.  Of  the  high  talents 
of  the  nobleman  whose  bioffraphy  we  are  now  to  give.  Sir 
William  Dugdale  speaks  in  nigh  terms.  It  appears  from  the 
Kenelworth  Registers,  that  there  was,  besides  the  estate,  a 
ftmily-seat  of  the  Clintons,  near  or  upon  the  site  of  the  present 
mansion,  at  Glympton  Park ;  and  Woodstock  being  a  &vourite 
palace  of  Henry  L,  the  abilities  of  Gunfridus  seem  to  have 
been  introduced  to  the  royal  notice,  and,  after  an  accomplished 
education  at  court,  to  have  placed  him  in  the  station  or  a  ca- 
merarius.  We  usually  translate  this  word  chamberlain,  which 
appellation  by  no  means  conveys  a  correct  idea  of  the  office. 
The  cameraries  (as  they  ought  to  be  denominated)  were  per- 
sons belonging  to  the  king's  exchequer,  who  managed  tlie  re- 
ceipts aiid  payments  of  the  royal  revenues,  and  being  super- 
intendants  in  this  way  of  particular  districts,  they  often  an- 
nexed the  official  tide  to  meir  names ;  one  reason  of  which 
might  be,  tiiat  the  king's  thanes,  or  royal  officers,  held  as 
such,  higher  rank,  and  sat  in  parliament,  as  regis  baronies. 
At  first  Ghuifridus  signs  himself  only  "  de  Clintonae,"  in  his 
attestation  to  two  royal  charters,  which  attestation  shows  him 
to  have  been  then  b,  member  of  the  royal  household.  The 
last  of  these  is  dated  in  the  year  in  which  the  king  gave  his 
daughter  (i.  e.  affianced  her,  marriage  being  a  distinct  and 
mibse<}uent  ceremony,)  to  the  emperor,  viz.,  in  1108.  We  next 
find  bun  subscribing  himself  camerarius  de  Glintonse,  i.  e.  ca- 
mecarius  of  the  royal  revenues  about  Woodstock.  From  this 
limited  office,  he  rose  to  be  camerarius  and  thesiaurarius  of  the 
king,  two  offices  exactly  corresponding  to  our  modem  chan- 
cellor of  the  exchequer  and  first  lord  of  tiie  treasury.  These 
offices  he  certainly  held,  when  he  founded  the  priory  of  Kenil- 
worth,  in  tlie  year  11^5,  for  the  king  styles  him  in  his  charter 
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for  that  purpose  '*  Galfrkhu  de  Gynton,  thesaurarius  et  ca- 
inerarius  meus."  When  he  became  justiciary  of  the  reakn, 
(i.  e.  the  chief  officer  of  state,  the  viceroy)  is  not  known,  but 
it  was  certainly  after  the  shipwreck  of  the  king's  son,  upon  his 
return  from  Normandy.  The  oflBce  was  then  only  held  for 
four  years.  In  1130  he  was  £dsely  accused  of  treason,  upon 
grounds  assuredly  frivolous,  for  tne  chroniclers  enter  into  no 
particulars  of  the  charge.  It  was  probably  connected  with  the 
succession  of  the  empress  Maud,  for  in  the  fifth  of  Stephen  he 
was  one  of  the  justices  itinerant,  to  hear  and  determine  criminal 
and  civil  pleas  in  several  counties.  He  was  also  jud^e  of  the 
forest  pleas,  and,  as  Madox  infers  from  the  pipe-roUs,  chief- 
baron  of  the  exchequer.  At  that  time  judges  sat  in  parlia- 
ment, as  peers,  virtute  officii.  The  laws  of  Henry  1.  say, 
'*  that  the  judses  of  the  king  were  barones  comitatus,  who  heul 
free  lands  in  mem,  and  could  not  be  elected  from  mean  or  poor 
persons."  "  Hence  came,"  says  Chauncey,  "  the  custom  of 
calling  the  judges  of  assize  ^  My  Lord,'  and  their  sunposed 
privilege  of  voting  in  the  house  of  peers."  These  official  situa* 
tions  were  the  last  which  he  held  in  public  Ufe.  The  pipe-rolls 
further  show,  that  he  was  custos  of  the  Abbey  of  £vesham 
during  a  vacancy,  and  guardian  to  the  heirs  of  various  high 
famiUes.  Of  his  private  life,  we  know  only  that  he  passed 
most  of  his  time  at  court,  and  on  public  business,  and  that 
during  his  relaxations  he  amused  nimself  with  building  his 
castle  and  priory  of  .Kenilworth.  Of  his  residence  at  the 
castle  we  have  positive  testimony,  and  from  the  beautiful  lake 
which  he  made  .there,  a  work  of  so  much  taste  as  to  have  ex- 
cited the  approbation  of  Gilpin,  and  once  the  scene  of  various 
pageants,  exhibited  to  Elizabeth,  angling  appears  to  have 
been  his  favourite  reereation.  Of  thb  or  any  other  amusement 
he  could,  however,  have  but  a  small  portion,  as  his  reputation 
as  a  statesman  and  judffe  allowed  him  only  trifling  secessions 
from  business.  Upon  his  death-bed  we  find  him  attended  by 
his  sons  Geoffirey  and  Robert,  and  his  brother  William,  and 
making  benevolent  donations  to  certain  dependants.  The  date 
of  his  death  is  uncertain.  He  was  buried  at  Kenilworth.  Of 
his  great  concerns  in  public  business,  as  a  judge,  Madox's  His- 
tory of  the  Exchequer  furnishes  ample  proo^  and  William  of 
Mdmesbury,  a  contemporary,  calls  mm  *'  Vir  olim  magni  no* 
minis."  He  acquired  an  ample  fortune,  married  his  eldest  son 
to  a  sister  of  the  earl  of  Warwick,  left  him  a  peerage,  built  a 
fine  castle,  founded  and  endowed  a  priory,  assisted  his  bro- 
thers and  nephews,  and  was  evidently  a  very  great  and  wise 
man,  a  statesman*  financier,  and  judge  of  the  first  rank. 

The  authorities  for  the  above  statement  are  taken  from  a 
manuscript  entitled  *'  Clinton  Records,"  now  in  process  of 
compilation. 
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WILLIAM  CLINTON,  EARL  OF  HUNTINGDON, 

meviously  styled  William  de  Clynton  of  Makstoke*.  Thig 
distinguiBhed  officer  was  the  younger  son  of  John  Lord  Clinton, 
of  Maxstock  by  Ida,  eldest  daughter  and  heir  of  William 
Baron  de  Odingsells,  froM  whom  he  probably  derived  his 
christian  name  of  William.  His  relatives,  Osbert  and  Thomas 
de  Clynton,  had  been  adherents  of  Thomas  Earl  of  Lancaster 
in  the  union  against  Piers  de  Oaveston,  for  which  they  re- 
ceived pardon^;  and  the  family  being  thus  of  the  Queen's 
party,  when  the  Kina  [Edward  U.]  sent  her  into  France,  to 
re-establidi  peace  wim  her  brother,  the  French  King,  bodi  this 
William  and  his  brother  John,  were  summoned  to  be  at 
Fortsmoudi  for  this  voyage,  by  writ  dated  February  SO,  1S25^ 
This  seems  to  have  been  fals  first  public  service,  and  to  have 
further  recommended  him  to  the  Queen,  Isabella,  with  whom 
he  ap{>ears  to  have  continued  abroad,  till  she  returned,  and 
dethroned  her  husband.  As,  however,  her  son,  Edward  the 
Third  ^  calls  him  his  *'  Milis  domesticus,  et  familiaris  noster/' 
{his  domestic  knight  and  intimate  firiend]  he  was  evidently 
attached  to  the  household  of  the  son,  not  that  of  the  mother. 
For  this  service  of  accompanying  the  Queen,  he  was  rewarded 
with  a  grant  of  the  castle,  manor,  and  hundred  of  Halton, 
with  appurtenances  in  the  counties  of  Chester  and*  Lancaster*. 
In  the  same  year  he  was  commissioned  with  Bartholomew  de 
Burghersh,  constable  of  Dover  Castle,  to  bring  over  WiQiam 
Earlof  Holland  [Haynault]  and  Philippa  his  daughter,  whom 
Qiieai  Isabella  had  affianced  to  her  son  Edward,  when  abroad ' 
In  the  3  Ed.  UI.  13^,  he  married  Juliana  de  Levbom  caDed 
from  her  riches  the  ^*  Infanta  of  Kent,**  and  Mr.  Btasted  says  ^ 
''  this  marriage  in  all  probability  was  ibe  means  of  all  his  future 
honours  and  advancements  ^,  for  in  the  course  of  the  next  year 
he  was  made  justice  and  governor  of  Chester,  governor  of 
Dover  Castle,  and  warden  of  the  Cinque  Ports',''  the  last 
of  which  grants  was  so  oflten  renewed,  as  to  be  imneceasary  to 
recapitulate  in  this  concise  account  The  first  act  of  his  new 
tiffice  was,  to  enforce  die  appearance  of  Robert  and  Gervase 
Alard,  who  had  not  accounted  for  the  arrears  due  to  Uie  kii^, 
while  they  had  custody  of  Winchelsea,  Rye,  and  lam^  hi 
1381,  he  assisted  in  the  capture  of  Mortimer  at  Nottingham 

*  Pat  Vascon.  18  Ed.  II.  m.  11.  ders. 
>»  Pat  7  Ed.  II.  p.  i.  m.  15. 

c  Pat  VascoD.  18  Ed.  II.  nb.  supra. 
'  Pat  Rom.  5.  £d.  III.  m.  3. 

*  Pat.  1  Ed.  III.  para  iiL  ni.  90« 
f  Pat  1  £d.  III.  pars  ii.  m.  10. 
s  Kent  ii.  208.  Ed.  fol. 

^  Here  Mr.  H.  is  certainly  mistaken,  the  main  cause  was  Hb  public 
•erviees,  and  military  talents. 

*  The  first  grant  of  the  latter  may  be  seen  in  the  OxiginaUa  a  Ed.  HI 
rot  14.  »  Id.  rot  17. 
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Castle,  an  incident  thus  described  by  Holindhed*  "  Thougb  the 
keies  of  the  castle  were  dailie  and  nightly  in  the  costody  of  the 
said  Earl  of  March,  and  that  hb  power  was  such,  as  it  was 
doubted  how  he  might  b^  arrested,  (for  he  had,  as  some  writers 
aflBLrm  at  that  present  in  retinue  nine  score  knights,  besides, 
esquiers,  gentlemen,  and  yeomen),  yet  at  length  by  tfie  king's 
help,  the  Lord  William  Montacute,  the  Lord  Umfirie  de 
Bohun,  and  his  brother  Sir  William,  the  Lord  Rafe  Stafford^ 
the  Lord  Robert  Ufford,  the  Lord  William  Ointon,  the  Lord 
John  Nevill  of  Hombie,  and  diverse  others,  who  had  accused 
the  said  Earl  of  March  for  the  murther  of  King  Edward  the 
second,  found  means,  by  intelligence  had  with  Sir  William  de 
Eland,  constable  of  tibe  Castle  of  Notingham  to  take  the  said 
Earl  of  March,  with  his  son  the  Lonl  Roger  or  GeiSrey 
Mortimer,  and  Sir  Simon  Bereford  with  others — Sir  Hugh 
Trunipington,  or  Turrington,  (as  some  copies  have  it)  that  was 
one  of  his  cheefest  frien£,  with  certain  others  were  slaine,  as 
they  were  about  to  resist  against  the  Lord  Montacute  and  his 
companie  in  taking  of  the  said  Erie  ^"  This  account  is  not 
precisely  correct,  for  the  record  of  pardon  is  addressed  to 
William  de  Clinton,  John  de  NeyiU,  and  Thomas  West,  for 
excesses  committed,  upon  their  conveying  Roger  de  Mortimer 
*^  carcerali  custodise,"  (to  safe  custody;  according  to  the  king*s 
commands,  the  execution  of  which  act  "  Hughe  de  Turpleton, 
Knt.  and  Rich*  de  Monemuth  presuming  to  resist,  were  ao* 
cordingly  kiUed  by  the  said  WiUiam  de  Ulynton  and  his  coad- 
jutors, named  above""/  This  patent  is  dated  Mar.  14,  1331, 
and  in  Sept.  4,  in  the  same  year;  he  had  orders  as  constable  of 
Dover  CastTe,  and  lord  warden  of  the  Cinque  Ports,  to  pro- 
vide ships  for  the  return  home  of  the  Countess  of  HoUand  and 
Zealand,  mother  of  Queen  Philippa  °.  About  the  same  period 
the  king  having  established  a  table  of  exchange  at  Dover  and 
the  neighbouring  Ports,  to  provide  foreign  coin  for  persons 
ffoing  aoroad,  he  was  commissioned  to  exonerate  the  poor 
fishermen  from  this  necessity  of  exchanging  their  money,  pro- 
vided they  did  not  take  the  coin  out  of  the  kingdom  to  purchase 
victuals^.  In  the  next  year  he  was  appointed  conservator  of 
the  peace  for  the  County  of  Hereford,  an  office,  to  which  he 
was  several  times  re-appointed  p.  In  the  same  year,  as  lord 
warden  of  the  Cinque  Ports,  &c.,  he  was  ordered  to  provide 
ships  for  the  passage  to  France  on  the  king*s  business,  for  John 
Bishop  of  Winchester,  and  Adam  Bishop  of  Worcester  ">•    On 

>  Holinsbed  349.  B.  lett  Edit 
n  Pat  6  Ed.  III.  para  i.  m.  ^. 

>  Claai.  6  Ed.  111.  pars  L  m.  6.  don. 
•  Claused  Ed.  III.  par^  ii.  m.  16. 

9  Pat6Ed.III.pars.i.m.ll,2l.dors.12Ed.III.ni.  le. don.  90  Ed. 
HI.  pars  ii.  m.  18.  dors.  Uasted's  Kent,  Introd.  c— «.  i. 
1  Glaus.  6  Ed.  HI.  m,  38. 
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April  24  he  had  an  aQowanoe  of  401.  tor  the  expenses  of  an 
embassy  %  which  he  undertook  with  John  Bishop  of  Win- 
chester^ the  dianceUor,  &c.  to  the  King  of  France,  upon 
business  connected  with  a  pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  Land  %  and 
again^  as  chief  justice  of  Chesteri  he  was  ordered  to  coBect 
three  hundred  of  the  strongest  and  most  powerful  archers  of 
that  county^  on  account  of  the  disturbances  in  Scotland  K  In 
the  next  year,  (1832,  7  Ed.  III.)  he  was  appointed  the  King's 
admiral  for  the  Western  ports  ",  and  one  of  the  commissioners, 
to  see  the  treaty  executed  between  the  King  and  Patrick 
Dunbar,  Earl  of  March,  and  others,  concemiiig  the  delivery 
of  the  Castle  uid  Town  of  Berwick  ""•  In  the  year  following, 
(8  Ed.  III.)  he  was  most  actively  employed;  having  been  first  a 
commissioner  tp  treat  with  the  King  of  France,  of  the  claims 
of  the  respective  subjects  of  each  crown,  who  had  sustained 
losses  in  the  wars  of  Edw.  I.^;  secondly,  to  adjust  differences, 
concerning  the  Duchy  of  Aquitaine ' ;  thirdly,  to  arrange  with 
King  Philip  of  France,  in  regard  to  his  (Edward's)  ioumey  to 
the  Holy  Land*;  fourthly,  to  find  a  wife  among  the  French, 
girb  of  quality,  viz.  one  **  generis,  morum,  et  corporis  elegantia 
pucellentem,"  and  a  competent  portion,  for  John,  son  of  Edm. 
late  Earl  of  Kent*^ ;  fifthly,  for  settling  disputes,  &c«  relati?e 
to  the  Earldom  of  Ponthein,  and  other  matters  of  litiiration 
between  the  ^Kings  of  England  and  France "";  and  sixtmy,  to 
send  a  trusty  explorator  to  wateh  for  the  coming  of  the  mes- 
sengers of  the  Kmg  of  France  **.  In  the  year  foUowuiff,  (18S5) 
he  was  ordered  to  fortify  Dover  Castle,  and  collect  au  those, 
who  held  lands  by  service  of  ward  at  that  fortress*.  This 
writ  is  dated  on  tfuly  15,  and  this  precaution  was  necessary^ 
for  on  the  28th  of  June  preceding,  he  had  been  ordered  to 
make  reprisals  against  the  Scots  and  other  enemies,  who  had 
fitted  out  ships  in  the  harbour  of  Calais  ^  On  the  SSth  of  July 
he  was  appointed  an  ambassador,  with  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  and  others,  to  [the  French  Ports,  and  Court  of 
Rome,  for  which  purpose,  the  king  ordered  him  an  advance 
of  70/.  from  Florentme  usurers*.  On  September  the  SOth,  he 
was  ordered  to  provide  ships  for  the  return  of  the  Earl  of 

'  Leberat  6  Ed.  III.  m.  5w 

*  Pate  F.d.  III.  |>.  i.  in.  6. 

I  Pat.  6  E(i.  III.  p.  ill.  m.  18. 

u  Pat.  Scot.  7  Ed.  III.  MS.  HarL  320.  f.  193.  b. 

«  Rob.  Scot.  7  Ed.  III.  m.  14. 

y  Rob.  Vascon.  8  Ed.  111.  m.  12. 

*  Pat.  8.  £<l.  III.  pars  i.  m.  24.  •  Ibid. 
i»  Pat.  8.  Ed.  III.  pars  i.  m.  23. 

c  Ibid.  Pat.  8.  Ed.  III.  para  ii.  m.  31.  Rob.  Vaacon.  8  Ed.  III.  m.  4. 

*  Clans.  H  F.d.  III.  m.  2. 

«  Rob.  Scot  9.  Ed.  III.  MS.  Harl.  320.  f.  206.  b. 
r  Rob.  Scot.  9.  Ed.  III.  ni.  26. 
I  Claus.  9  Ed.  HI.  m.  13. 
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Juliere  and  his  meil,  who  had  come  to  assist  the  king,  in  his 
war  with  the  Scotch  **,  and  this  order  is  renewed  on  December 
ISth,  following*.  The  next  year,  (10.  Ed.  III.  13S6)  conmiences 
with  a  command^  dated  «fanuary  S6,  for  him  to  allow  safe 
passage  to  David  de  Bruce,  returning  from  France,  and  conung 
to  London  ^ ;  and  on  May  6,  he  was  ordered  to  pay  out  of  the 
SOO/.  assessed  on  the  county  of  Kent,  87/.  10«.  to  Alexander 
Hurtyn  of  Dover,  his  lieutenant  in  that  harbour,  for  the  ex- 

Senses  of  the  voyage  of  the  Earl  of  Juliers  \  On  the  10th  of 
une  he  was  directed  to  provide  ships  for  the  return  of  the 
French  ambassadors  "*,  and  in  the  same  membrance  is  another 
direction  to  him,  to  prevent  religious  men  and  others,  going 
abroad,  from  conveyme  money,  plate,  &c.  out  of  the  realms 
He  had  been  summoned  to  Parliament  among  the  Barons,  on 
the  5th  Ed.  III.  %  and  in  this  year,  (the  tenth)  he  was  sum- 
moned to  attend  the  ParUament  to  be  neld  at  Nottingham,  on 
the  Mond^,  next  after  the  feast  of  St.  Matthew  me  Apos- 
tle '.  On  Dec.  the  1  lih,  the  king  being  in  Scotland,  he  was  in 
commission  with  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the  Bishop  of 
London,  John  de  Warren,  Earl  of  Surry^  and  Henry  de 
Lancaster,  to  provide  for  the  safety  of  the  kingdom  ">•  In  the 
year  following,  ^arch  16)  he  was  created  Earl  of  Huntingdon, 
with  the  creation  fee  of  20L  per  annum,  payable  out  of  the 
issues  of  the  County  of  Kent,  m  lieu  of  the  thurd  penny,  and  a 
further  grant  of  1000  marks  per  annum  in  consideration  of  his 
especial  services  ^  On  April  11  he  was  appointed  with 
William  de  Montacute,  Earl  of  Sarum,  to  treat  upon  all 
manner  of  questions,  controversies,  &c.  with  the  Earl  of 
Flanders,  and  the  Flemings ',  and  on  the  15th  of  the  same 
month,  he  had  another  joint  commission  with  the  same 
William  de  Montacute,  to  treat  concerning  the  staple  of  wool 
for  exportation  ^  On  the  19th  he  was  nonunated  with  the  same 
WiDiiun  de  Montacute,  and  Henry  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  a 
commissioner  to  treat  and  agree  with  certain  persons,  for 
their  allegiance,  and  offensive  and  defensive  treaties  with  the 
king  ",  to  which  was  tacked  on  another  commission  to  arrange 
concerning  the  spousals  or  marriage  of  the  eldest  son  of  the 
Earl  of  Fhnders,  and  Joan  the  king's  daughter  \    On  July  12 

^  Clam.  9  Ed.  III.  m.  8.  '  lb.  m.  3. 

f  Rob.  Scot.  10  Ed.  III.  m.  96. 

'  Claas.  10  Ed.  III.  m.  29. 

»  Clans.  10  Ed.  III.  m.  25.  dort.     -  Ibid. 

<"  Hasted'B  Kent,  ii.  208. 

r  Claas.  10  Ed.  III.  m.  16.  dors. 

^  Rob.  Scot.  10  Ed.  HI.  uC  3. 

'  Hasted,  nb.  snpr. 

•  Pat  11.  Ed.  III.  m.  13. 

t  Patll.  Ed.  IILp.i.  in.8. 
u  Pat  11.  Ed.  III.  p.  i.  m.  11. 

*  Pat  11.  Ed.  111.  p.  i.  m.  13. 
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he  was  coimmauoned  to  make  oonfederatian  treatiaa  with  the 
Earl  of  Holland^  Renaut^  Conde,  de  Gueldiea,  and  William 
^  Markis"  de  Julien  ',  aiid  on  the  next  day,  he  was  appointed 
with  the  *'  Seigneur  de  Kuyt"  to  arrange  concerning  taking 
into  the  king's  service^  certain  troops  helon^oig  to  John  Duke 
of  Lorraine^  Brabant,  and  Lemburgh  '•  On  August  21»  in 
the  same  year,  he  was  appointed,  with  John  Ardabishop  of 
Canterbury,  to  declare  the  king's  will  and  intention  in  Parlia- 
ment,«on  that  day,  and  on  any  other^  when  it  should  be 
necessary,  and  also  to  determine  the  continuation  and  proro- 
gation of  die  days  of  sitting*.  On  August  27,  ratifications, 
one  in  Latin,  the  other  in  Freneh,  were  made  of  the  ccaswa* 
tions,  made  by  this  Earl,  when  ambassador  in  fore^  parts, 
witih  Henry  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  and  William  de  Afontacute, 
EaiiofSarum^  The  very  next  day ,  he  received  instraetioiis 
joindy  with  John,  Archbbnop  of  Canterbury,  to  explain  to  the 
clergy  and  people  of  the  comity  of  Kent,  the  conditions  of 
peace,  which  Edward  had  made  with  the  King  of  France,  to 
avoid  war  *•  On  the  Sd  of  Sept.  he  was  ordered  to  be  indem- 
mfied  for  his  expenses  abroad,  when  ^igaged  in  hiring  foidgn 
troops^,  and  on  the  ^th  Nov.  was  direct^  to  secure  the  kkd 
treatment  of  certain  Romish  Cardinals,  who  were  coming  over 
to  negociate  an  armistice  with  the  French  King*.  On  the  5di 
of  January  following,  he  was  instructed  to  proclaim  in  his 
bailiwick,  the  cessation  of  all  aggressions  upon  the  French, 
during  the  armistice  requested  by  the  Pope's  agents  ^,  and  on 
the  10th  of  the  same  m<mth,  was  ordered  to  aUow  firee  passage 
to  the  servants  and  messengers  of  the  two  Cardinals  <.  The 
twelfth  year  of  the  reign  of  Edward  III,  1338,  commenced  on 
the  S5th  of  Januairy ;  and  on  the  first  of  March  he  was  seat 
with  some  m^i-at-aims,  archers,  &c.  to  the  Duchy  of  Aquitame 
to  defend  it  against  hostile  invaaons^.  On  tins  lOth  of  the 
same  month,  he  was  ordered  to  prodaim  in  his  bailiwick,  as 
constable  of  Dover  Castie,  &c.  the  suspension  of  hostihties  widi 
France  ^  On  April  6,  orders  were  sent  to  Stephen  Blount, 
]HK>curator  of  provisions,  for  the  passMe  of  the  king  into  foreign 
parts,  as  well  as  that  of  WiUum  Earl  of  Huntij^on  into 
Aquitaine,  that  he  should  not  take  provisions  in  places  within 
twelve  miles  firom  the  sea,  lest  the  inhabitants  should  withdraw 

'  Rob.  Alemann.  11.  Ed.  III.  m.  10,  IK 
«  Rob.  Alemaon  II.  £d.  III.  m.  8. 

•  Pat  11.  £d.  III.  p.  2.  m.  8. 

*>  Rob.  AlemaDn  11  £d.  III.  m.  0. 20. 

•  Clans.  U  Ed.  III.  p.  ii.  m.  28.  don. 
d  Rob.  Alemann.  1 1  £d.  IIL  m.  4. 

•  Clans.  1 1.  Ed.  III.  p.  ii.  m.  10.  dors. 
/  Clans.  11.  JBd.  III.  p.  ii.  m.  2.  dors, 
g  Clan».  1 1.  Ed.  III.  pars  ii.  m.  4. 

k  Rob.  Vascon.  12.  Ed.  III.  m.  15.  dors, 
i  Claus.  12  Ed.  ill.  p.  i.  m.  28.  dors. 
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from  the  defetice  of  the  places,  (wines  only  excepted)''  and  the 
electors  of  the  archers,  who  were  to  aecampany  this  Earl  to 
Aquitaine,  were  also  to  ay(»d  taking  them  trom  any  place  in 
Kent,  within  a.  similar  distance  from  the  sea*.  On  May  1, 
letters  were  sent  to  him,  as  constable  of  Dover  Castle  to  pro- 
vide for  the  safe  conduct  of  messengers  of  the  Cardinals,  who 
were  sent  from  Rome  to  effect  a  peace*.  The  Cardinals 
fiuling  in  their  object,  through  the  reliance  of  the  French 
king  upon  an  inyasion  of  the  Scots,  he  was  ordered  to  take 
measures  both  of  attack  and  defence  \  On  the  23rd  of  June 
lie  was  ordered  to  provide  for  the  passage  of  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  and  the  Bishop  of  Durham,  who  were  going  as 
ambassadors,  into  foreign  parts,  with  the  Cardinals  ^  On  August 
18  he  was  made  a  commissioner  of  enquiry  for  the  port  of 
Sandwich,  &c.  concerning  those  sailors,  who  had  attacked  the 
ehips  of  the  Earl  of  Gelre,  and  others  of.  the  king's  friends  ^ 
On  Nov.  S4,  an  invasion  being  expected,  he  was  ordered  to 
store  the  castle  of  Dover  with  sixteen  casks  of  wine,  and  other 
provisions^.  On  Feb.  16  of  the  next  year,  1389,  he  was  one 
of  the  commissioners  of  array  for  providing  35  men-at-arms, 
140  armed  infantry,  and  as  many  archers,  from  the  county  of 
Kent ''.  On  April  27,  the  kingratified  a  ^ft  made  by  him  and 
his  fellow-commissioners,  to  Kupert,  Count  Palatine  of  the 
Rhine,  &c.  of  16000  ^*  florens  of  Florence,"  (sic)  for  his  service 
with  150  ^^  homines  galeati*."  On  Dec.  9,  he  was  occupied 
in  preparing  a  fleet  at  the  Cirque  Ports,  to  act  against  the 
French  ^  On  the  15th  of  March,  1340,  he  was  ordered  to 
make  proclamation  for  the  safety  of  the  Spanish  merchants  and 
others,  on  their  way  and  return  to  and  from  Flanders  and 
Brabant".  On  Wednesday  next  after  the  Feast  of  St.  Mark, 
he  was  present  when  John  de  St.  Paul,  Chancellor,  resigned 
the  great  seal,  in  the  chamber  called  **  La  blaunche  chambre 
super  aquam  Thamis,"  in  the  palace  of  Westminster  '.  On  May 
37,  the  king  being  about  to  go  abroad,  orders  him  to  regard, 
attend,  and  assist,  Edward  Duke  of  Cornwall,  whom  the  kiii^ 
had  appointed  *'  Custos  Anglia"  in  his  absence^.    On  June 

^  CUas.  13.  Ed.  III.  p.  i.  m.  13.  dors. 

1  Id.  m.  14.  don. 

^  Id.  m.  0.  dors. 

"  Rob.  Alemaon.  12  Ed.  III.  p.  i.  m,  10. 

«  Claos.  12  Ed.  III.  p.  iL  m.  26.  dors. 

9  Pat  12  Ed.  III.  p.  ii.  m.  10.  don. 

4  Origiaalia  12  Ed.  III.  Rob.  34.  Clani.  12  Ed  III.  pars iii.  la.  21. 

'  Rob.  Alemann.  13.  Ed.  III.  m.  16.  don. 

'  Pat  int  Reic*  at  diT.  magnatoaGemiattue,  18  Ed.  HI.  m.  4. 

t  Claas.  13.  Ed.  III.  p.  HL  m.  13.  don. 

n  Claas.  14  Ed.  III.  p.  L  m.  32.  don. 

s  Claiis.  14  Ed. III.  p.  i.  m.  27.  dors. 

'  Pat  14  Ed.  III.  p.  ii.  111.23. 
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90  he  was  present  with  the  king  in  a  ship,  caOed  the*^'  Cogg» 
Thomas/'  anchored  in  the  harbour  of  Orwell,  (where  a  large 
fleet  was  assembled)  and  witnessed  the  delivery  of  the  great 
seali  by  the  Archbbhop  of  Canterbury,  which  the  lung 
ordered  to  be  broken  \  and  four  days  after  was  eng^ed  in  the 
great  naval  battle  of  Sluys,  and  is  commended  by  Froissart  \ 
**  as  having  been  a  gallant  knight/'  On  August  5S4v  the 
admird  of  Sie  North  fleet,  in  case  of  delay  from  contrary  winds, 
or  other  causes,  is  ordered  to  act  according  to  the  instructioiis 
of  this  lord^.  On  Sept..  6,  he  was  with  the  king  in  the  camp 
at  Tournay  ^,  and  on  Oct.  6,  was  ordered  publicly  to  pro- 
claim the  truce  made  between  the  king  and  Phil,  de  Valoisy 
and  between  the  English  and  the  Scots ^.  On  Dec.  IS,  he  was 
appointed  one  of  the  commissioners,  who  were  to  investigate 
the  grievances,  committed  by  the  king's  servants  and  others  *• 
On  the  21  St  June,  1341,  he  was  ordered,  as  captain  and 
admiral  of  the  fleet  of  the  West,  to  look  into  the  safety  of  his 
ships,  lest  Philip  by  a  pretended  trea^  should  craftily  deceive 
the  king  ^  On  July  14,  he  was  appomted  one  of  the  commis- 
sioners, to  treat  with  Philip  of  Valois,  concerning  a  peace  or 
truce  <,  and  commanded  to  acquamt  the  kine  with  the  terms 
proposed \  On  the  4th  Dec*  he  was  ordered  to  come,  to  the 
king  at  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  against  the  Scotch,  with  60 
men-at-arms  K  On  Dec.  20,  134^,  we  find  him  with  the  Eari 
of  Arundel,  at  London,  expediting  the  departure  to  the  kio^ 
of  men-at-arms  and  archers  %  On  the  3rd  January,  1843,  he 
is  ordered  to  equip,  select,  exercise,  arm,  and  attire  in  uniform, 
thirty  of  the  best  and  bravest  Welch  archers  and  spearmen, 
from  his  estates  of  Nerbere  and  Gilgarren  ^  January  26,  in 
the  next  year,  he  was  again  deput^  with  Richard,  Earl  of 
Arundel,  to  expedite  the  passage  of  the  troops  from  Ports- 
mouth on  the  first  of  March  fonowing"" ;  and  on  Feb.  6,  he 
was  on  the  same  service  \  In  the  same  .year  he  was  one  of 
the  commissioners,  appointed  to  treat  of  peace  with  France, 
and  negociate  with  the  Pope,  concerning  the  punishment  of 

>  Claas.  14  Ed.  III.  p.  i.  m.  13.  don. 

«  Jones*8  Froissart,  i.  143.  Ed.  4(o. 

^  Rob.  Alemann  14.  Ed.  III.  m.  7. 

«  Pat.  14.  Ed.  HI. jp.  i.  m.  33. 

'  ClaoB.  14  Ed.  111.  p.  ii.  m.  32.  dors. 

«  Pat.  14.  Ed.  III.  p.  iii.  m.  3. 

f  Rob.  Alemann.  15  Ed.  III.  m.  20. 

s  lb.  m.  13. 

>•  lb.  m.  16. 

^  Clans.  16.  Ed.  III.  p.  ui.  m.  9.  don. 

^  Rob.  Franc  16  Ed.  III.  m.  11. 

1  Rob.  Franc.  16.  Ed.  IIL  m.  12.  dors. 

»  Rob.  Franc.  17  Ed.  111.  m.  16, 

■  lb.  m.  10.  dors. 
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those,  who  had  carried  cSF  Nicfa.  de  Flkk,  one  of  the  king's 
meMengers  to  the  Roman  Court  ^.  In  October  he  was  ordered, 
as  constable  of  Dover  Castle,  &c.  to  proclaim  that  no  person 
should  bring  into  the  realm,  letters,  bulls,  &c.  prejudicial  to 
the  king  and  people  i*.  In  November  he  was  commissicmed 
with  other  noblemen,  to  go  to  Rome,  to  treat  of  prolonging  the 
peace,  &c.  and  directed  to  be  at  Rome  on  the  Vigu  of  the 
Fahn  Sunday  following  i.  In  1S46,  on  St.  John  the  Baptist's 
day,  when  the  king  ssSed  into  Normandy,  this  Earl  was  with 
him  %  and  after  the  capture  of  Caen,  made  preparations  with 
his  SOO  men-at-arms,  and  400  archers  to  carry  over  to  England, 
the  prisoners  and  booty*.  After  this,  he  appears  in  a  great 
measure  to  have  retired  from  service,  and  having  no  issue,  to 
have  amused  himself  in  benefiting  the  property  at  Maxstoke 
for  the  advantage  of  his  family,  by  obtaining  crown  grants  of 
assize  of  bread  and  beer,  and  other  feudal  privileges  * ;  but 
acts  of  mere  private  history  cannot  for  want  of  room  1^  inserted 
in  this  general  work«  The  inquisition,  taken  at  the  time  of  his 
decease  (S8.  Ed.  III.  1853)  mys,  that  he  died  on  the  Monday 
next  after  the  Feast  of  St  Bartholomew,  (viz.  Aug.  S5)  and  that 
John  de  Clinton,  son  of  John,  brother  of  the  deceased  Earl, 
of  the  age  of  26  years  at  the  Easter  of  the  same  year,  was  his 
nephew  and  heir.  He  was  buried  at  Maxstoke,  in  Warwick* 
shnre,  where  he  first  founded  a  chantry,  which  he  afterwards 
enlarged  into  a  priory.  The  records  quoted  show  the  un- 
common activity  of  his  habits,  and  the  great  extent  of  his 
public  services,  and  also  verify  the  character  ^ven  of  him  in 
one  of  the  Harleian  Manuscripts,  viz.  that  of  l^ing  *^  Vir  san6 
egregius  et  rei  militaris  peritissimus  unde  Regi  Edouardo  ad- 
modum  charus  fuit"."  Holinshed  also  says,  "  In  this  king's 
dales  fived  manie  excellent  men  both  in  learning,  in  virtue,  and 
in  martial  prowesse,"  among  whom  he  places  this  William 
Earl  of  Huntingdon  \  He  made  his  will,  and  there  still  exists 
among  the  charters  in  the  British  Museum  ^  an  original  re- 
ceipt K>r  money,  given  by  William  de  Chirchehill,  one  of  his  exe- 
cutors, and  possu)ly  an  ancestor  of  the  Dukes  of  Marlborough. 
This  will  is  dated  28d  Aug.  1S54,  (28  Ed.  HI.)  and  if  Sir 
William  Dugdale  be  correct,  he  calls  himself  *'  William  Lord 
Clinton,''  not  William  Earl  of  Huntingdon  \   Sir  William  also 

•  Rob.  Rom.  17  £d.  HI.  m.  1 6.  don. 
»  Clans.  17.  £d.  III.  p.  ii.  m.  12. 
<  Rob.  Rom.  17  Ed.  III.  m.  21. 
'Stowe,241. 
.  Froisssrt  1.308. 

Originays  21  Ed.  IIL  rob.  34. 
«  MS.Uarl.6124. 
'  P.413.£d.bl.lott 
y  76.  F.  28. 
?  Nicholas's  Testamenta  Yetnita,  p.  65. 
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iayif  ^t  he  died  on  Sunday,  lit.  Augost  SI ;  but  tha  vmdr 
Qfthe  Inquitttion  post  mortem  are  **  Idem  Willmiis  Comee  obiit 
die  Luiue  proxima  post  festum  Sci  Bartholomei,  &c.**  Juliana 
his  countess  summed  him  for  some  years. 

EDWARD,  LORD  CLINTON  and  SAY,  first  Earl  of 
lincok.  Lord  High  Admiral  of  England,  K.O.  &c.  &c.— Thk 
mllant  nobleman  was  the  son  of  Thomas,  Lord  Clinton  and 
Say,  and  Maria,  daughter  of  Sir  Edward  Poymngs,  K.G.  ac- 
cording^ to  9ome  accounts;  though  an  original  deed  in  the  Bri- 
tbh  l^8eum%  ^iff^  hy  her  soi^  the  I^rd  Admiral  himael^ 
caUs  her  Jane.  The  father,  Thomas,  Lord  Clinton  and  Say, 
died  prematurely  of  the  sweating  dckness,  August  7,  9  Henry 
VIII.  (1517),  leaving  this  Edward,  Ids  only  son,  an  in&nt  dT 
five  years  of  a^e.  ^'  Such  care  was  taken  of  his  educafjon," 
says  Mr.  HastedS  ''  that  he  became  wise  and  valiant^and  waa 
fortunate  in  afl  his  undertakings,  being  fiivoured  by  every  mo- 
narch, under  whose  reign  he  lived;*'  and  it  is  a  remarkable  &ct 
Ihat  he  served  five  sovereigns,  induding  Lady  Jane  Grey.  He 
was  a  ward  to  Hennr  VIIL  and  brought  up  inhis  court;  he  was 
celebrated  in  his  eany  years  for  mard^u  exercises  in  tournaments, 
&C.  and  served  at  first  in  the  land  service.  Haviog  contracted  an 
intim|icy  with  John,  Viscount  Lisle.  Lord  Hi^  Admiral,  he 
took  to  the  sea  service,  and  was  knighted  ^  On  April  SfJ, 
S8  Henry  VIII.  (A.D.  1536)  he  was  summoned  to  Parliament 
by  the  title  of  Edward,  Lord  Clynton,  chevalier,  the  usual  de* 
signation  of  a  baron  **.  He  passed  through  the  regidar  grada* 
tions  of  the  naval  profession ;  for  a  diary  of  the  kmg*s  voyage, 
sieffe,  and  capture  of  Boulogne,  in  1544^  says,  '^  The  twenty* 
eighth  of  July  my  Lorde  Admirall,  vnth  the  ijord  Clynton,  and 
m*  Jennyns  of  the  Prive  Chambre,  witibi  certain  oth^  cap* 
taines,  and  the  numbre  of  nine  hundred  men,  whiche  had  ben 
before  in  Scotlande,  arrived  at  Bulloigne  Haven  V  On  June 
7, 1546,  he  was  one  of  the  witnesses  to  the  oath,  taken  by  the 
Ung  of  France,  to  observe  the  peace  ^.  On  the  accesejon  c( 
Edward  VI<.  in  the  same  year,  he  was  made  Admiral  of 
the  fleet;  and  Holinshed^  gives  the  foUowmr  account  of  an 
expedition,  then  under  his  command.  '^  On  lliuradaie,  bei^ 
the  1501  of  this  month  (September)  1  Ed.  6,  154*7,  the  Lord 
Clinton,  Hiah  Admiral,  takSi^  with  him  a  gaDie,  whereof  Bi^ 
chard  Brooke  was  captain,  ami  four  or  five  other  amallar  ves- 

•Cart  II.  16. 

^  Kent,  iU.  372,  ed.fol. 

«Ibi<L 

^  Rymer's  Fflsdera,  xiv.  565. 

*  Ibid.  vol.  xy.  p.  53. 

'  Ibid.  p.  90. 

s  Haated,  ubi  sapr. 

b  Ibid.  p.  989,  h.  1.  edit 
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86la  beaides,  as  well  appdnted  with  mumtion^  and  were  rowed 
up  the  Forthi  a  ten  miles  westward  to  a  haven  town,  standing 
on  the  south  shore,  called  Black-Nesse,  whereat,  toward  the 
water  side»  is  a  castle  of  a  pretie  strength,  as  nigh  wherunto  as 
the  depth  of  the  water  would  suffer,  the  Scots,  for  safgard,  had 
laid  the  Marie  Willoughbie  and  the  Anthonie  of  Newcastell^ 
two  tall  ships,  which^  with  extreme  injurie,  they  had  stolen  from 
the  Englishmen  before  time,  when  no  war  was  betwixt  us* 
With  these  laie  there  also  another  large  vessel,  caUed  the 
Bosse,  and  seven  more^  whereof  part  were  laden  with  merchan* 
dize.  The  Lord  Clinton  and  his  companie,  with  right  bardie 
approch,  aft;er  a  great  conflict  betwixt  the  Castell  and  his  ves- 
sels, by  firie  force  wan  from  them  these  three  ships  of  name, 
and  burnt  all  the  residue  before  their  faces/'  He  was  soon 
after  made  governor  of  Boulogne ;  and  (4  Ed.  VL)  through 
his  repeated  services,  was  declared  Lord  High  Admiral,  elected 
one  of  the  privy  council,  and  of  the  privy  chamber,  besides 
other  favours^;  and,  to  support  these  high  dignities,  he  had 
lioMice  to  have  one  hundred  retainers^.  In  l^K)  he  was  ap^ 
pointed  one  of  the  commissioners  for  the  restoration  of  Bou« 
logne  to  the  French  king  K  On  the  30th  of  June,  5  Ed.  VL 
(1551)  he  was  installed  knight  of  the  garter ;  and,  in  the  last 
year  of  this  rei^,  constable  of  the  Tower  of  London  "'•  tJpon 
the  accession  of  Mary  he  lost  all  his  offices,  throu£;h  adherence 
to  the  party  of  Lady  Jan0  Gray ' ;  but  soon  made  his  peace  $ 
and  (1  &  2  of  Philip  and  Mary)  was  sent  with  Garter,  lung  of 
arms,  to  confer  the  order  upon  the  duke  of  Savoy  ^.  In  the 
third  of  Mairy  he  was  re-elected  Lord  High  Admiral  <",  and  soon 
after  was  engaged  in  an  expedition.  "  Mary,"  says  Holins- 
hed  %  *'  being  galled  with  the  loss  of  Calais,  consulted  witl| 
Philip,  her  husband,  to  be  revenged  of  this  injury,  and,  amonff 
other  measures,  orders  were  immediately  given  to  Edward 
Lord  Clinton,  Lord  High  Admiral  of  SkigUuid,  with  aU  expe*> 
dition  to  prepare  himself  wi A  all  the  queue's  shippes  of  warre, 
furnished  with  sokUem^  munition,  and  vittels,  to  joine  with  the 
admerall  of  king  Philippe  who  had  like  orders  from  the  said  king 
to  joine  with  the  navie  of  Enaland,  for  the  atduving  of  the  en« 
terprise."  Accordingly  the  admirals,  following  their  prescribed 
courses,  and  joining  together  at  the  place  appoipted,  sailed 
thence  with  prosperous  wind  and  weather;  and,  with  sev«i| 

^  Hssted,  ubi  sap;". 

k  Pat  4.  £d.  YI.  pari  5.  m.  9. 

1  Fasdera,  xv.  228. 

n  Hasted,  abi  sapr.    Bayley's  Tower  of  Londoo. 

n  Bayley.    Foller'a  Chorch  Hist 

o  Lib.  Ceral.  Registr.  Ord.  Gart  M.S.  Cott.  Tit.  D.  xxl  f.  IS.  6. 

P  MS.  Harl.  6082.    Faedera,  xv.  484* 

4  Pp.  Il4d— 1|51. 
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score  ships  of  warre,  appeared  before  the  town  of  Conquetj  in 
Brittany,  at  whose  arriyal  there,  as  it  were,  they  landed  their 
troops ;  and,  with  a  thundering  peale  of  great  ordnance,  gave 
a  lowd  salute  unto  the  Britains ;  and  maugre  all  the  power  of 
the  country,  being  assembled  there  in  arms,  with  manie  pieces 
of  great  artillery  to  defend  the  entrie  of  their  port,  the  Elnglish- 
men  manning  forth  their  ship-boats,  with  manie  valiant  cap- 
taines  and  soldiers,  recovered  landing;  and,  within  a  short 
time,  became  masters  of  the  said  town  of  Conquet,  which  they 
put  to  the  saccage,  with  a  great  abbeie,  and  many  pretty  towns 
and  villages,  near  thereabouts,  where  our  men  found  great 
store  of  pillage,  and  good  booties.  They  marched  into  the 
country,  and  burned  many  villages  and  houses,  and  after  with- 
drew down  unto  the  sea-side,  where  their  ships  laie  ready  to 
receive  them.  But  the  Flemings  being  covetous  of  spoile,  pass- 
ing further  into  the  land,  before  they  could  recover  their  ships 
again,  were  incountered  by  the  power  of  the  country,  by  whom 
there  were  slaine  of  them  to  the  number  of  four  or  five  hundred. 
The  admerals,  perceiving  the  power  of  the  countnr'greatly  to 
increase,  and  having  intelligence  that  the  duke  of  li^stampes, 
the  French  king's  lieutenant  in  Britaine,  was  very  neere  com- 
ing on  with  a  great  number  of  horsemen  and  footmen,  estimated 
to  be  about  20,000,  (as  the  Frenchmen  themselves  affirm,) 
thought  not  best  to  attempt  any  assault  against  the  town  of 
Brest,  or  to  make  longer  abode  there.  But  yet,  in  hope  to  do 
some  further  exploit  elsewhere,  they  laie  there  hoveringe  on 
the  coast  awhile,  to  understand  the  demeanour  of  the  Britains; 
but  by  this  time  there  were  such  numbers  of  neople,  raised  in 
aU  these  parts  for  defence  of  the  same  coasts,  tnat  the  admirals 
raised  afterwards  attempting  in  divers  parts  to  land  their  men, 
and  finding  ech  where  more  appearance  of  losse  than  of  gaine, 
returned  home  without  atchiving  anie  fiirther  enterprise.  To 
understand  this  passage  in  its  full  extent,  it  is  necessary  to  ob- 
serve, that  the  policy  of  the  English  nation  was  not  then  to  pro- 
tect themselves  by  naval  means,  but,  by  retaining  possession  of 
Calais,  to  menace  the  French  with  invasion,  whenever  they 
thought  of  war  with  Engbmd.  From  the  third  of  Mary  (A.D. 
1655)  to  the  twenty-seventh  of  Eliz.  (1584,)  he  continued  in  his 
station  of  lord  high  admiral';  and  when  the  queen  visited  Cam- 
bridge, the  academics  honoured  him  with  this  compliment: 

**  O  Clintone,  tuas  concessa  est  regia  clasais 
Tutelae,  totos  ter  denos  circiter  annot, ' ' 
Consuluisse  tribus  (nee  et  ha^e  dbi  gloria  parva) 
Prindpibus,  veterum  satraparum  sanguine  daresj 
Multa  gerens  pelade  preedara,  mnltaque  terns 
Hunc  deoorat  conutem  grandi  Litacolnia  fastu  V 

'  Spelm.  v.  Admirallur.  *  Holinshecl^  1370. 
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About  the  year  1560^  French  aimies  were  sent  by  way  of 
Scothindt  and  other  devices  practised  to  wrest  the  crown  from 
Elizabeth ;  but,  as  her  majesty  was  not  a  person  to  be  duped^ 
her  enemies  suffered  more  from  the  project  than  herself.  The 
Scots  were  compelled  to  endure  ''  the  demolition  of  Lyth," 
under  the  blockade  of  the  lord  admiraP.  In  1569  (12  Eliz.) 
the  earls  of  Northumberland  and  Westmoreland  fomented  an 
insurrection.  They  were  pursued  by  the  earl  of  Sussex,  and 
others  with  him;  and  the  earl  of  Warwick  and  the  lord  admi* 
ral  headed  a  supporting  army  of  13,000  men  ".  In  1572  he  was 
created  earl  of  Lincoln,  a  title  which  he  preferred,  says  Cam- 
den', because  he  had  large  revenues  in  that  county ;  and  in 
the  same  year  went  ambassador  to  France,  to  euforce  and  wit- 
ness the  French  king's  confirmation  of  the  treaty  of  Blois. 
The  instructions  given  to  him,  and  an  account  of  his  reception 
in  France,  very  interesting  and  long  documents  are  still  pre- 
served ^  To  be  for  the  whole  reign  a  confidential  minister  of 
sucb  a  wise  queen  as  Elizabeth,  is  an  unequivocal  testimony  of 
the  highest  honour,  and  such  a  minister  was  the  lord  hiffh  ad* 
miraL  Camden  mentions  his  various  appointments  in  afl  state 
affairs  of  moment ;  and  all  the  chroniclers  of  the  era  are  unani- 
mous in  their  respectful  testimonies,  after  his  decease  in  1585. 
Holinshed's  account  is  thb.  "  In  the  moneth  of  Januarie  de- 
ceassed  Edward  Fmes,  lord  Clinton,  earl  of  Lincobi,  and  lord 
admiraQ  of  England,  knight  of  the  garter,  and  one  of  her  Ma- 
jestie's  privie  councell,  a  man  of  great  years  and  service,  as  well 
by  sea,  as  by  land.  He  was  buried  at  Windsor,  leaving  manie 
children  behind  him,  honorablie  married.  Of  tins  nobleman, 
whiles  he  lived,  one  to  whom  the  honourable  lor^s  of  the  court 
were  not  obscurely  known,  writing  of  the  peaceable  regiment  of 
the  queene*s  majesty,  and  comprising  in  an  orderly  discourse 
their  faigb  places  of  service  to  the  crown,  amongst  others, 
speaks  very  commendably  and  deservedly  of  this  deceased  earl, 
who  (at  such  time  as  the  said  booke  was  published  under  the 
title  afore  named ')  had  been  lord  great  admiral  of  England 
thirty  years,  and  of  council  unto  three  princes,  as  alwaies  of 
unspotted  report,  speciallie  for  allegiance,  and  therefore  as  sin- 
gularly beloved  in  bis  life,  as  bemoned  at  Ms  death*/' 

A  curious  literary  fact  is  connected  with  the  history  of  this 
nobleman.  Although,  in  every  instance  prior  to  the  reign  of 
Henry  VI.  the  titles  of  all  barons  by  writ  were  only  the  surname 

t  From  bis  original  letters  in  the  Brit  Maseam,  MS.  Colt.  Titos,  b.  ii. 
449  &43. 

«i'Hoiin8heil,12l2. 

X  Annnles,  216. 

r  In  MS.  Cotton.  Vespas,  F.  vi. 

'  Eip^yapxca,  sive  Elizabctha,  C.  O.  a  work  not  in  the  British  Museum. 

>  Holinshed,  1378,  1379. 
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of  the  person  who  was  first  summoned  to  parliament  \  and 
Clinton  lord  Clinton  was  the  usual  style  of  the  records,  yet 
some  ignorant  genealogist  persuaded  this  earl  to  assume  Uie 
name  of  Fynes ;  and  compiled  a  pedigree,  which  omits  the 
names  of  members  of  the  tamily,  who  are  mentioned  with  dis- 
tinction in  the  national  records^  and  inserts  others,  not  there  to 
be  found,.  Though  the  error  was  detected  and  exposed  by 
Camden,  a  contemporary,  yet  the  name  of  F)mes  was  subse- 
quently adopted  by  the  family ;  and  numerous  entries  occur  in 
parish  registers,  of  baptisms,  marriages,  and  deaths^  of  the 
Clintons,  under  this  misnomer.  The  Clintons  were  descended 
firom  Idonea,  the  eldest  coheir  of  William  de  Say ;  and  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  YI.  John,  lord  Clinton  and  Say,  conveyed  the 
title  of  Say  to  Sir  Idonea  Fmes,  the  descendant  of  another  co- 
heir. The  lord  admiral  might  have  considered  this  a  mutila- 
tion of  the  family  honours,  and  thus  have  adopted  the  name  o( 
Fynes,  or  at  least  have  been  inclined  so  to  do  i  but  this  0]^on 
is  fiur  from  conclusive. 

^  Nicholas's  Peerage,  i.  xlv.  an  excellent  work. 
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